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WITH THE HELP OF AN INTERNATIONAL TEAM 


A Treasury of Mystic Terms has been compiled using the collective skills of 
an international team of researchers, contributors, assistant editors and read- 
ers with a wide variety of religious and cultural backgrounds. All members 
of the team are spiritual seekers, most of whom have found inspiration and 
encouragement in the teachings of the mystics of Beas in India. All those 
involved have given freely to this project, both as a source of inspiration for 
themselves, and as a way of showing to others the essential unity behind all 
the apparent variety in religion, philosophy, and mysticism. 

Everybody has a perspective or a bias — coloured glasses through which 
they view the world. So although every attempt has been made to handle 
each entry within its own religious or mystical context, if any particular 
perspective is detected, it will inevitably be that of the contributors and their 
perception of mysticism. This does not mean, of course, that the contributors 
have always been in agreement. The preparation of the Treasury has often 
resulted in healthy debate! 
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Alberto Bartolomé, Leén Cadogan, Alfred Métraux, and Egon Schaden. 
Most of the information used for the Guarani mystical terms derives from 
these scholars’ studies of the Myba and Ava-Chiripa. If a term is general 
to all indigenous Guarani, it is labelled (G); if a term is known only to 
apply to the Ava-Chiripa subgroup, it is labelled (AC). The transliteration 
conventions used for all Av4-Chiripa terms are the same as those used 
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in Miguel Alberto Bartolomé’s article, Shamanism and Religion Among 
the Avd-Chiripd, which resulted from his field studies in the northeastern 
region of Paraguay in 1968 and 1969. Bartolomé explains that since 
Paraguayan Guaranf has an officially recognized written form, he does 
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Shuppansha (Tokyo, 1965); Oxford Dictionary of Buddhism, Damien 
Keown (Oxford University Press, 2003); Buddhist Dictionary: Manual 
of Buddhist Terms and Doctrines, Ven. Nyanatiloka (Buddhist Publica- 
tion Society, Sri Lanka, 1988); The Princeton Dictionary of Buddhism, 
Robert Buswell & Donald Lopez (Princeton University Press, New 
Jersey, 2014); A Comprehensive Etymological Dictionary of the Hebrew 
Language for Readers of English, ed. Ernest Klein (Carta Jerusalem, 
University of Haifa, 1987); Encyclopedia Judaica (Judaica Multimedia, 
Jerusalem, 1997); Jewish Encyclopedia (Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 
1901-6, www.jewishencyclopedia.com); The Catholic Encyclopedia 
(Robert Appleton Co., 1907-14); Wikipedia (wikipedia.org, 2001-); 
Hawaiian Dictionary, Mary Kawena Pukui & Samuel Elbert (University 
of Hawaii Press, Honolulu, 1986); Te Aka: Maori-English, English-Mdori 
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ac.nz/tm/scholarly/tei-WillDict.html); and The A to Z of Jainism, Kristi 
Wiley (Vision, New Delhi, 2006). 

We also greatly appreciate the publishers, copyright holders and 
administrators for giving their specific permission to include excerpts, as 
below. In all instances, all rights are reserved by the copyright holders. Full 
bibliographical details can be found in the bibliography. Excerpts from: 

Drops of Nectar — Khenpo Kunpal’s Commentary on Shantideva’s 
Entering the Conduct of the Bodhisattvas, etc., tr. Andreas Kretschmar, 
copyright © 2003 by Andreas Kretschmar; reprinted by permission of 
Andreas Kretschmar (www.kunpal.com). 
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Hebrew Verse, ed. T. Carmi (Allen Lane, 1981), copyright © by T. Carmi 
1981; The Ladder of Perfection, Walter Hilton, translated by Leo Sherley 
Price, introduction by Clifton Wolters (Penguin Classics, 1957, reissued 
1988), translation copyright © Leo Sherley Price, introduction copyright 
© 1988 Clifton Wolters; reprinted by permission of Penguin Books Ltd. 

The Philokalia: The Complete Text, Compiled by St Nikodimos of the 
Holy Mountain and St Makarios of Corinth, ed. & tr. G.E.H. Palmer, 
Philip Sherrard, Kallistos Ware (Faber & Faber, London), copyright © 
by The Eling Trust (1979, 1981, 1984, 1995); reprinted by permission of 
Metropolitan Kallistos and The Eling Trust. 

The Lotus Sutra and Its Opening and Closing Sutras, tr. Burton 
Watson (Soka Gakkai, 2009), copyright © by Soka Gakkai (Tokyo) 2009; 
reprinted by permission of Soka Gakkai International. In these excerpts, 
to allow for standard Treasury usage, some terms have been replaced by 
the Sanskrit, or the Chinese term has been added in brackets. For the 
original, see: www.nichirenlibrary.org/en/lsoc/toc/. 

The Sufi Path of Love: The Spiritual Teachings of Rumi, William C. 
Chittick, the State University of New York Press, copyright © 1984, State 
University of New York; reprinted by permission of the State University 
of New York Press, all rights reserved. 

The Sufi Path of Knowledge: Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Metaphysics of Imagina- 
tion, William Chittick, the State University of New York Press, copyright 
© 1989, State University of New York; reprinted by permission of the 
State University of New York Press, all rights reserved. 

The Teachings and Practices of the Early Quanzhen Taoist Masters, 
Stephen Eskildsen; State University of New York Press, copyright © 
2006, State University of New York; reprinted by permission of the State 
University of New York Press, all rights reserved. 

Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha: A New Translation of the 
Majjhima Nikaya, tr. Bhikkhu Nanamoli, ed. & rev. Bhikkhu Bodhi, 
copyright © Bhikkhu Bodhi 1995; The Long Discourses of the Buddha: 
A Translation of the Digha Nikaya, tr. Maurice Walshe, copyright © 
Maurice Walshe 1995; The Connected Discourses of the Buddha: A 
Translation of the Samyutta Nikaya, 2 vols., tr. Bhikkhu Bodhi, copyright 
© Bhikkhu Bodhi 2000; reprinted by permission of Wisdom Publications. 


We have done our best to track down all the relevant copyright holders 
or administrators for all material for which it seemed that copyright 
permission would be required. In the event of any errors or omissions, 
please advise us, so that matters may be rectified. 

Thanks are also due to Dr John Smith, now retired from the Faculty of 
Oriental Studies, Cambridge University, for his Unicode character fonts. 


General 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Abbreviations that are a common part of written language are not included 


in this list. 


C4th fourth century (e.g.) 
cf. confero, compare (L. I compare) 
col. column 
fol. folio 
Sf and the following (pages, lines, efc.) 
lit. literally 
n. foot- or endnote(s) 
passim here and there throughout (L) 
p. page 
pp. pages 
pron. pronounced 
ret. retrieved web page, followed by the month and year of retrieval 
>1>3>4 — Indicates a yet-to-be-published entry in Parts I, II, or [V 
Dates 
b. born 
GC circa, about 
d. died 
fi. flourished 
r. reigned or ruled 
AH Anno Hegirae, Muslim lunar calendar, from 622 CE, the Hegira 
(al-Hijrah), the year of Muhammad’s flight to Madinah 
BCE Before Common Era, equivalent to BC. 
CE Common Era, equivalent to AD. 
SH Solar Hijri, the official solar calendar of Iran and Afghanistan, 
starting on the vernal equinox. 
Languages 
A Arabic C Chinese Gk Greek 
AC Ava-Chiripa Es Spanish H_ Hindi 
Am Aramaic Fr French He Hebrew 


Av Avestan 


G Guarani Hw Hawaian 
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J Japanese P Persian S Sanskrit 
L_ Latin Pa Su Sumerian 
M Marathi Pk T Tibetan 
Md Mandaean Pu U_ Urdu 

Mo Maori Pv 


Sources Cited 


See Bibliography for full details of published works. Published collections of 
the writings of Indian Saints have been referred to in source references as below. 
Other collections published as the Bani, Granthavali, Padavalt or Shabdavali of 
various Indian Saints have been similarly abbreviated. 


Bulla Sahib ka Shabd Sar Shabd Sar 
Charandas Jt kt Bant Bani 

Dariya Sahib ke chune hue Shabd Chune hue Shabd 
Dhani Dharamdas Ji ki Shabdavali Shabdavalt 
Kabir Granthdavali Granthdavali 
Kabir Sahib ka Bijak Bijak 

Kabir Sakhi Sangrah Sakhi Sangrah 
Keshavdas Ji ki Amighant Amighiint 
Kulltyat-i Bulleh Shah Kulltyat 

Mira Brihat Padavalt Brihat Padavalt 
Mira Sudha Sindhu Sindhu 

Namdev ki Hindi Padavali Padavali 
Ravidds Darshan Darshan 

Sant Guru Ravidas Vani Vani 

Shri Namdev Gatha Gatha 

Tulsidds kt Barahmasi Barahmasi 
Tulst Sahib Hathrasvale ki Shabdavalt Shabdavalt 


Other books and texts cited are abbreviated as follows: 


The Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, ed. & tr. W.R. Wright 
(English). 

Atma-Bodha of Sri Adi Sankaracarya, Swami Chinmayananda. 
The Ancient Concept of Progress, E.R. Dodds. 

The Apostolic Fathers, 2 vols., tr. Kirsopp Lake. 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib, 4 vols., tr. Dr Gopal Singh. 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib: Khalsa Consensus Translation, tr. Dr 
Sant Singh Khalsa. 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib, 4 vols., tr. Dr Gurbachan Singh Talib. 
Against Heresies, in The Writings of Irenaeus, 2 vols., tr. A. 
Roberts & W.H. Rambaud. 


AKF 
AKKS 
AKMI 
ALSE 
AMAS 
AMBF 
AMM 


AMRC 


AMSB 
AN 
ANFI-10 
ANT 
ANTB 
ANTE 
APAK 
APAW 


APOT1-2 


AQIM 
ASAM 
ASBE 
ATCN 
ATRB 
ATSI-2 


ATUS 


AYA 
AZJW 
BBHE 
BC 


BCGS 
BDB 


BE 
BEW 


BGT 
BLAW 


Abbreviations XV 


All the King’s Falcons, John Renard. 

Acdrya Kundakunda’s Samayasara, ed. & tr. A. Chakravarti. 
Asrar-i Khudi, Muhammad Iqbal. 

As Long As Space Endures, ed. Edward Arnold. 

Al-Mu‘jam al-Suft, Khanam Dr Su‘ad al-Hakim. 

Ahddis-i Masnavi, B. Furtizanfar. 

Divan-i Hakim Abii al-Majd Majdid ibn-i Adam Sana’t Ghaznavi, 
ed. Mudarris Rizavt. 

Alchemy, Medicine and Religion in the China of A.D. 320, tr. 
James Ware. 

Apta-Mimamsda of Acharya Samantabhadra, ed. & tr. S. Ghosal. 
Asrar Namah, Farid al-Din ‘Attar Nishshabirt, ed. S. Gawharin. 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, 10 vols., ed. A. Roberts & J. Donaldson. 
The Apocryphal New Testament, tr. M.R. James. 

Anguttara Nikaya, tr. Thanissaro Bhikkhu. See Acknowledgements. 
The Apocryphal New Testament, ed. J.K. Elliott. 

Ashta Pahuda, Acharya Kundkund, tr. Paras Das Jain Niyaytirthi. 
Abhandlungen der K@6niglich Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. 

The Apocrypha and Pseudoepigrapha of the Old Testament in 
English, 2 vols., R.H. Charles. 

“Tbn Al-‘Arabt and the Qabbalah,” Ronald Kiener. 

A Manual of Abhidhamma, ed. & tr. Narada Maha Thera. 

An Analytical Study on Buddhist Eschatology, Shih You Zhi. 
Aztec Thought and Culture, Miguel Leon-Portilla, tr. Jack Davis. 
“Andalusi Theosophy,” J. Vahid Brown. 

Asrar al-Tawhid ft Maqamat al-Shaykh Abi Sa‘id, 2 vols., M. ibn 
Munavvar, ed. & intro. M. Raza Shafa’1 Kadkanzt. 

Anis al-Télibin va ‘Uddat al-Sélikin, Salah b. Mubarak Bukhari, 
ed. Khalil Sarioglu & T.H. Sobhani. 

The Holy Quran, tr. & comm. ‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘Alt. 

The A to Z of Jainism, Kristi Wiley. 

Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Hinduism, L.M. Joshi. 

The Books of Jeu and the Untitled Text in the Bruce Codex, tr. 
Violet MacDermot. 

Buddha is the Center of Gravity, Joshu Sasaki Roshi, tr. F. Akino. 
Beitrdige zur Kenntnis der religidsen Dichtung Balai’s, K.V. 
Zetterstéen. 

The Book of Enoch, tr. R.H. Charles. 

Little Book of Eternal Wisdom and Little Book of Truth, Henry 
Suso, tr. James Clark. 

Bhagavad Gita, tr. Swami Tapasyananda. 

The Bowl of Light, Hank Wesselman. 
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BLBR 


BOS 
BPS 
BPT1-5 
BSEC 
BSPS 
BSS 
BTBH 
BWFP 


BWIC 


CAN 
CBSP 
CDBB 


CDP 
CDSV 


CEDH 


CGAP 


CGDO 
CH 
CHVK 


CMNS 


CMP 
CMSA 
CNSA 
CPM 
CPS 


CR 

CSK 
CUCW 
CWMV 
CWSV 1-9 
DAA 
DAAL 


The Book of Legends (Sefer ha-Aggadah), tr. W.G. Braude, ed. 
Hayim Nahman Bialik & Yehoshua Hana Rawnitzki. 

Badayi’, ed. & tr. Lucas White King. 

Buddhist Publication Society, www.bps.|k. 

The Bhagavata Purana, 5 vols., tr. & ann. G.V. Tagare. 
Buddhist Scriptures, ed. & tr. Edward Conze. 

Bulleh Shah, J.R. Puri & T.R. Shangari. 

Bhikha Sahib kt Shabdavali. 

Benjamin of Tudela, tr. Marcus Adler (Hebrew). 

Buddhism of Wisdom & Faith, Thich Thien Tam, tr. Sutra Transla- 
tion Committee of the US and Canada. 

Ibn ‘Ata’ Illah: The Book of Wisdom, tr. V. Danner, and Kwaja 
Abdullah Ansari: Intimate Conversations, tr. W. Thackston. 
The Chronology of Ancient Nations, al-Biruni, tr. C.E. Sachau. 
The Catalpa Bow, Carmen Blacker. 

The Connected Discourses of the Buddha, 2 vols., tr. Bhikkhu 
Bodhi. See Acknowledgements. 

The Collected Dialogues of Plato, ed. E. Hamilton & H. Cairns. 
The Complete Dead Sea Scrolls in English, Geza Vermes (2004). 
See Acknowledgements. 

A Comprehensive Etymological Dictionary of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage for Readers of English, ed. Ernest Klein. 

St Augustine: Concerning the City of God against the Pagans, tr. 
Henry Bettenson. 

A Chanting Guide, Dhammayut Order in the USA. 

The Clementine Homilies, tr. Thomas Smith et al. 

Commentary on Habakkuk (Pesher on Habakkuk 1QpHab), tr. 
G. Vermes, rev. R.A. Kraft. 

Cédice Matritense de la Real Academia de la Historia, ed. 
Francisco de Paso y Troncoso. 

Climate of Monastic Prayer, Thomas Merton. 

Classical Mediterranean Spirituality, ed. AH. Armstrong. 
“Comparative Notes on Sana’i and ‘Attar,’ J.T.P. Bruijn. 

The Canonical Prayerbook of the Mandaeans, tr. E.S. Drower. 
Commentaire sur les paradoxes des soufis (Sharh-e Shathtyat), 
Ruzbehan Baqli Shirazi, ed. Henry Corbin. 

The Clementine Recognitions, tr. Thomas Smith. 

The Cell of Self-Knowledge, ed. Edmund Gardner. 

The Cloud of Unknowing, tr. Clifton Wolters. 

Change We Must, Nana Veary. 

Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 9 vols. 

The Doctrine of Addai the Apostle, tr. G. Phillips. 

Denys the Areopagite, A. Louth. 


DASN 


DCMU 
DDB 1-2 
DEMH 


DF 
DFQM 


DG1-2 
DGG1-2 
DHA 
DHM 
DHWC 
DIH 
DKMR 
DNKI1-5 


DNMT 


DNVS 
DOI 
DP1-4 
DPN 
DPR 
DR 
DRA 
DSJM 


DSM 
DSMR 
DSNS 
DSNV 
DSSE 
DSSK 
DSSM 
DSSU 
DSTR 
DSZ 
EAFC 
EDG1 


EDYF 
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Divan-i ‘Attar, incl. Qasa@id, Tarjivat, va Ghazaliyat, ed. Satd 
Nafist. 

Dadu: The Compassionate Mystic, K.N. Upadhyaya. 

Dadi Dayal ki Bani, 2 vols. 

“Ein Doppelblatt aus einem Manichéischen Hymnenbuch 
(Mahrnamag),” F.W.K. Miiller. 

Divine Flashes, Fakhruddin Traqi, tr. W.C. Chittick & P.L. Wilson. 
Diwan ibn al-Farid, “Umar ibn ‘Ali Sharaf al-Din Abi al-Qasim 
al-Misri. 

Dariya Granthdvali, 2 vols., D.B. Shastri. 

Dasam Sri Guru Granth Sahib Ji, 2 vols. 

Divan-i Khwajah Hafiz Shirazi, ed. Abii al-Qasim Anjavi Shirazi. 
Divan-i Hafiz. 

The Divan-i-Hafiz, 2 vols., tr. H. Wilberforce Clarke. 

Divan-i Hafiz, ed. Qazi Sajjad Husayn. 

Dégen Kigen: Mystical Realist, Hee-Jin Kim. 

Drops of Nectar, 5 vols., tr. Andreas Kretschmar. See Acknowl- 
edgements. 

Dionysius the Areopagite on the Divine Names and Mystical 
Theology, tr. C.E. Rolt. 

Digha Nikaya, tr. Sister Vajira & Francis Story. 

A Dictionary of Islam, T.P. Hughes. 

The Dialogues of Plato, 4 vols., tr. B. Jowett. 

The Dhammapada, Narada Thera. 

The Dhammapada, tr. S Radhakrishnan. 

The Divine Romance, John Davidson. 

Discourses of Rimi, tr. & comm. A.J. Arberry. 

“Die Stellung Jesu im Manichdismus,” E. Waldschmidt & W. 
Lentz. 

Discourses on Sant Mat, Hazur Maharaj Sawan Singh. 

Divan-i Kamil-i Shams-i Maghribt, Muhammad Shirin Maghribti. 
Dravya Sangraha, Nemichandra Siddhantideva, tr. S.C. Ghoshal. 
Divan-i Ni‘mat Allah Vali, ed. Javad Nirbakhsh. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls in English, Geza Vermes (1988). 

Dariya Sahib: Saint of Bihar, K.N. Upadhyaya. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls, Millar Burrows. 

Dead Sea Scrolls Uncovered, Robert Eisenman & Michael Wise. 
Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz, Rami. 

The Divine Songs of Zarathustra, 1.J.S. Taraporewala. 

L’Egypte des Astrologues, F. Cumont. 

The Endowment of Divine Grace and the Spread of Divine Mercy, 
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incarnation (Gk. sarkosis, ensarkosis, L. incarnatio) The central Christian doc- 
trine, formulated by the church long after the death of Jesus and developed 
from John’s gospel, concerning the assumption of a human body by the Logos, 
which is known as the Son of God or Only-begotten Son: 


And the Word (Logos) was made (egeneto) flesh (sarx), 
and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father), 
full of grace and truth. 
John 1:14, KIV 


According to the doctrine, God assumed human form, becoming a man in 
the person of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the second Person of the Trinity. 
Christ was thus fully God and fully man. It is believed that the human and 
divine natures are not separate, but are joined together in a ‘hypostatic’ union, 
forming a single person, in which the identity of each is preserved, rather 
than mixed or diminished. 

The early centuries of church history are marked by continuous theological 
controversy concerning the precise nature of the union of God, Word and man 
in the person of Jesus Christ. Church councils were convened to decide on 
just this issue, resulting in schism when the parties failed to reach agreement. 

From a mystical viewpoint, it seems almost incredible that so much time 
and energy, resulting in so much disharmony, was spent on a subject that 
Jesus himself never mentions, and which is presented in very simple terms 
in John. Neither the nature of God, nor the way in which the Word becomes 
man, are amenable to human intellectual understanding, and it is futile to 
think that they ever could be. This insight cannot have been altogether lost 
on the early fathers. Some must have looked on in dismay as their fellow 
Christians tore each other apart in the attempt to describe and pin down the 
indescribable and ineffable. 

Even Gregory of Nazianzus (c.329-389), a significant theologian, teacher 
and administrator of the early church, president of the First Council of 
Constantinople (381), and supporter of the Nicene Creed, which established 
the basis of Christian belief thereafter, though he was frequently at the centre 
of the controversy, was able to write in a hymn: 


How could man’s mind ever grasp 
this union beyond all words? 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Hymns 1:1.11, PG37 col.470-1, GNP p.6 


Little more than a century later, the unknown fifth-century Syrian monk who 
took the name of Dionysius the Areopagite wrote in a similar vein: 
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Even the plainest article of divinity, namely the incarnation and birth 
of Jesus in human form, cannot be expressed by any language or 
known by any mind — not even by the first of the most exalted angels. 

Pseudo-Dionysius, Divine Names 9, DNMT pp.75—76 


The divine purpose in the incarnation of the Logos is the salvation of souls. 
As a part of this, a perfect and sinless exemplar is provided for imperfect 
human beings. As Hesychios the Priest says: 


Through His incarnation, God gave us the model for a holy life and 
recalled us from our ancient fall. In addition to many other things, He 
taught us, feeble as we are, that we should fight against the demons 
with humility, fasting, prayer, and watchfulness. 

Hesychios the Priest, On Watchfulness and Holiness 12, Philokalia, PCT] p.164 


Although the doctrine of the incarnation is indisputably mystical in character, 
it is — as Christianity understands it — less than universal. Jesus Christ is 
regarded as the only one in whom the Word has been “made flesh”. Before 
the coming of Jesus, the kingdom of heaven was out of reach. St Gregory 
Palamas eloquently expresses this belief: 


He became a human being like us in all things except sin, so that by his 
likeness to us he might teach us anew, and rescue us. And he gave us 
the saving counsel and commandment of repentance, saying: “Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven has drawn near.” Prior to the incarnation 
of the Logos of God, the kingdom of heaven was as far from us as 
the sky is from the earth; but when the king of heaven came to dwell 
amongst us, and chose to unite himself with us, the kingdom of heaven 
drew near to us all. Since the Logos of God, through his descent to 
us, has brought the kingdom of heaven close to us, let us not distance 
ourselves from it by leading an unrepentant life. 
Gregory Palamas, On the Moral and Ascetic Life 56-57, 
Philokalia, PCT4 pp.372—73 


Although it is Christian belief that Jesus was the only “Word made flesh”, 
the world’s mystic literature indicates otherwise. Many of the most elevated 
have commonly been described in a similar manner. 


See also: Logos (3.1), Only-begotten (3.1), Son. 


1. Matthew 3:2. 
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insan al-‘ayn (A) Lit. man (insdn) of vision (ayn); a man of inner or spiritual vision; 
hence, by metaphorical extension, the pupil of the eye; a mystic or saint; the 
perfect man (al-insdn al-kamil); also called insGn al-azali (pre-eternal man).' 
The perfect man is the fully conscious microcosm in which both the 
Divine and His entire creation dwell. It is said that just as the eye sees the 
world through the pupil, so does God enjoy His creation through the eye of 
the perfect man. He is thus the “intermediary between the Seer (God) and 

the Seen (the creation)”’:? 


The perfect man is the eye (chashm) of the world and the reflection of 
the Being of God, who is the light of this eye (didah); that is to say, 
the pupil of this eye (insan al-‘ayn) is the perfect man. 

Lahiji, Sharh-i Gulshan-i Raz, SGR p.111, in SSE6 p.64 


Since all human beings have the potential to realize God, to become perfect 
men, So is every human being a microcosm through which God experiences 
His creation. Hence, as Rukn al-Din says, “Man is to God like the pupil to 
the eye (mardumak-i chashm).”* From the human perspective, man only has 
to become conscious of it. 


1. Su‘ad al-Hakim, al-Mu‘jam al-Sifi 64, AMAS p.156, in FNI6 p.80, in SSE6 
p.65. 

2. Shah Ni‘mat Allah Vali, Ras@il, RNV4 p.340, in FNI6 p.80, in SSE6 p.64. 

3. Rukn al-Din Shirazi, Nusis al-Khusiis, NKTF p.76; cf. in SSE6 p.64. 


insan al-kamil, al- (A), insan-i kamil (P) Lit. the perfect (kamil) man (insan); 
the complete man, the universal man, the perfect saint; he who abides in 
God (baqda’), having annihilated selfhood (fana’); a term with no gender 
connotations, applying equally to men and women, although the word insan 
is grammatically masculine, just as the English ‘man’, implying the human 
race, applies equally to both sexes; also, the cosmic or macrocosmic Man, 
as the ontological archetype of man; the fully God-realized human being, 
understood as a perfect microcosm of the creation (the macrocosm), in 
whom are reflected all the divine Names and Attributes (i.e. all aspects of 
the creation); hence, metaphorically, the cosmic mirror placed by God before 
Himself, in which He is fully reflected. As Ibn al-‘Arabi writes: 


When my Beloved appears, 
with what eye do I see Him? 
With His eye, not with mine, 
for none sees Him except Himself. 
Tbnal-‘Arabi, Meccan Revelations 1:63, FMIAI p.460, in MOI pp.165—66 
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He means that the perfect man realizes that nothing exists but God. The light 
of the soul, the spiritual ‘eye’ by which it sees, and the object of its vision, 
have all become one.' God is looking at God. The perfect man thus sees 
everything the way it really is, from God’s viewpoint. All things are seen in 
their proper places and in their true relationships — to God — something that 
is reflected in the speech and actions of a perfect human being. Seen outside 
of God, the relationships between things are entirely relative. Only in the 
oneness of God is there absolute Truth, unrelated to anything else. 

Since the perfect man fully manifests all the divine Names and Attributes, 
he is — as a saint or prophet — a God-man, God’s representative or vicegerent 
(khalifah) in this world. From God’s viewpoint, the perfect man is a mani- 
festation of the all-inclusive divine Name, Allah, who is the infinite Essence. 
From the viewpoint of the creation, the perfect man manifests all the divine 
Names, perfectly and in full consciousness, without any particular Name or 
Attribute predominating in his nature. Thus, only the perfect man is truly 
universal. This contrasts with those saints or friends of God (awliya’) who 
have not reached this degree of perfection, and who are said to manifest one or 
more — but not all — of the divine Names, such as al-‘Alim (the All-Knowing), 
al-Wadid (the Loving) and al-Shakar the Grateful. In Islam, the most perfect 
manifestation of the perfect man is understood to have been Muhammad. A 
Sufi hadith records him as saying, “He who has seen me, has seen Allah.”” 

Lahiji summarizes: 


Be aware that the entire realm of incorporeal and material entities is the 
form of the perfect man (insdn-i kamil), for, just as the all-embracing 
name Allah, being the essence of all the divine Names and Attributes 
and the highest and grandest of them all, contains the truths of all 
those Names, so the reality of the perfect man (insan-i kamil), who is 
the true manifestation of the name Allah, includes and transcends all 
stages and manifestations. By virtue of the integration of Manifester 
and manifestation, all truths, divine and existential, are manifested in 
the form of the perfect man (insan-i kamil). 

Lahii, Sharh-i Gulshan-i Raz, SGR p.318, in SSE3 p.56 


Although the concept of man as the microcosm of the creation was not new, 
the first use of the actual term, al-insan al-kamil, in this specific sense, is 
generally credited to Ibn al-‘Arabi (1165-1240). According to Ibn al-‘Arabi and 
his school, the perfect man exemplifies the divine purpose in creation — for 
a potentially perfect human being to realize his potential, his innate perfec- 
tion, uniting with God Himself; for the human microcosm to realize itself as 
the macrocosm. In this way, the divine purpose of loving, worshipping and 
knowing Himself through man is fulfilled, as in the well-known hadith: “I 
was a hidden treasure and I wanted to be known.” For although God loves 
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His entire creation, only the perfect man has perfect knowledge of God and 
perfect love for Him. 

As Ibn al-‘Arabi puts it, “Everything was created for him and for his sake 
and was subjected to him.’”* In this sense, the cosmic aspect of the perfect 
man is more or less equivalent to the divine creative power. Similarly, the 
Reality of Muhammad (al-Haqigat al-Muhammadiyah) and the Reality of 
the perfect man (al-Hagqiqat al-insan al-kamil) are synonyms used by Ibn 
al-‘Arabi for the same inner Reality, referring to the cosmic aspect of which 
the perfect man as a human being is a manifestation. 

Al-Jili maintains that all perfect men, in whatever age, are expressions of 
the Light (al-Nir) or the Reality of Muhammad. This Power can, he believes, 
manifest itself where it will and how it will; and al-Jilt describes how the 
Prophet appeared to him in the guise of his own master, Sharaf al-Din Isma‘ll 
al-Jabarti.° 

The exposition of the perfect man given by Ibn al-‘Arabt, al-Qinawi 
(d.1274), ‘Iraqi (1213-1289), al-Jili (b.c.1365) and others is generally of 
a complex metaphysical nature, each of the writers expressing variations 
on the same fundamental theme, according to their own bent of mind. It is 
interesting that Rtimt, not identified as a member of any particular school of 
Sufism and who generally stays out of the sphere of complex metaphysical 
explanation and speculation, does not use the term at all. He does, however, 
speak of the perfect saint as al-kamil (the perfect one). 

According to al-Jilt in his monumental work, al-Insdan al-Kamil ft Ma‘rifati 
al-Awakhir wa al-Awa’il (‘The Man Perfect in Knowledge of the First and 
Last Things’ ), the perfect man possesses the seven primary divine Attributes: 
al-hayah (life), ‘ilm (knowledge), al-irddah (will), al-qudrah (power), 
al-Kalam (the Word), al-sam‘ (hearing), and al-basar (sight).® These seven 
are derived from the seven primary Names of Allah: al-Hayy (the Living), 
al-‘Alim (the All-Knowing), al-Murid (the All-Willing), al-Qdadir (the All- 
Powerful), al-Mutakallim (the All-Uttering), al-Sami (the All-Hearing), and 
al-Basir (the All-Seeing).’ 

In Sufi thought, the entire creation is a manifestation of the undivided, 
divine Essence. As such, the creation is an expression of His nature. The first 
manifestations of the undivided One are called His Names, followed succes- 
sively by His Attributes, His Acts and His Works, which together comprise 
the underlying fabric of creation. A human being has all these aspects of 
the creation within himself, and the perfect man is fully conscious of all 
these aspects. He is thus a fully conscious microcosm of the entire creation 
or macrocosm. 

Islam shares its concept of a perfected microcosmic man with Judaism. The 
idea is derived from Genesis, where it says that God made man in His own 
image, a statement that has been repeated and explained by successive mystics 
ever since. R.A. Nicholson, paraphrasing al-Hallaj (c.858—922 CE), writes: 
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Before the creation, God loved Himself in absolute unity and, through 
love, revealed Himself to Himself alone. Then, desiring to behold 
that love-in-aloneness, that love without otherness and duality, as 
an external object, He brought forth from Nonexistence an image of 
Himself, endowed with all His Attributes and Names. This divine 
image is Adam. 

R.A. Nicholson, on al-Halldj, Kitab al-Tawasin, in MHM p.129, in SIM p.80 


In the Genesis allegory, Adam symbolizes man. All men are made in the image 
of God — not physically, but spiritually. All souls, regardless of the physical 
form they inhabit, are like drops of the ocean of Being that is God. But the 
uniqueness of man in creation is that he is constructed as a microcosm of 
the entire creation. All parts of the creation (the macrocosm) come together 
and have their counterpart in man. He is a reflected image of God and His 
entire creation. As a consequence, man is able to realize God within himself, 
something denied to the angels and to the higher beings in creation. He is 
also able to access all parts of the Lord’s vast creation through the medium 
of his human form. 

Ibn al-‘Arabt identified the cosmic Adam with the perfect man. The perfect 
man, therefore, is one who has perfected this ability, who has realized this 
God-given potential, who has attained the highest that human destiny has 
to offer, who has realized the purpose for which God actually created him. 

Al-Jili describes man as descending into creation in three successive stages, 
from Oneness (Ahadiyah), to He-ness (Huwiyah), to I-ness (ananiyah). The 
mystic path to return to the state of al-insan al-kamil is to retrace the steps 
of his descent, from I-ness, to He-ness, to Oneness. 


You must know that the perfect man (al-insan al-kamil) is a copy 
of God, according to the saying of the Prophet, “God created Adam 
in the image of the Merciful,” and in another hadith, “God created 
Adam in His own image.” That is so, because God is Living, Knowing, 
Mighty, Willing, Hearing, Seeing and Speaking, and man too is all 
these. Then he confronts the divine Huwiyah with his huwiyah, the 
divine Andniyah with his andniyah, and the divine Dhat (Essence) 
with his dhdat — he is the whole against the particular. 

Al-Jili, al-Insan al-Kamil 2:58.22, IKJ (2:60) p.279, in SIM p.106 


In Sufi thought, there is a hierarchy of saints or friends of God (awliya’) 
who are always present in the world, and who are responsible for its overall 
harmony and spiritual balance. At the head of this hierarchy is the qutb (pivot, 
axis), a living, perfect saint of the highest order. Al-Jili also equated the qutb 
with the perfect man: 
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The perfect man (al-insan al-kamil) is the qutb on which the spheres 
of existence revolve from first to last; and, since things came into 
being, he is one (wahid) for ever and ever. He has various guises, and 
appears in diverse bodily tabernacles (kand@‘is). 

Al-Jili, al-Insan al-Kamil 2:58.22, IKJ (2:60) p.277, in SIM p.105 


In the descriptive system of al-Qunawi, the perfect man is one of the Five 
Divine Presences (al-Hadarat al-Ilahtyah al-Khams), which comprise 
creation. These five hadardat are: the physically visible world of manifested 
phenomena; the subtle heavenly heavens of the relative Unseen; the higher 
spiritual realms of the totally Unseen; the First Entification (al-Ta‘ayyun 
al-Awwal), which represents God the creator, as opposed to God the sublime 
Essence, detached from all ‘idea’ of creation; and al-Hadrat al-Jami‘ah (All- 
Comprehensive Manifestation), which represents the perfect man who spans 
all the Presences, containing all within his own being. Here, the perfect man 
is being understood in his cosmic sense, as the macrocosm reflected in the 
microcosm of a human being. The cosmic, perfect man is thus the unity of 
all created things. Again, man is being understood as essential to the divine 
scheme of things. 

Though the metaphysics of such concepts may fascinate the mind and 
provide some inspiration, the spiritual path to perfection still has to be trod- 
den by imperfect struggling human beings. Some have an easier journey than 
others. Al-Jili writes: 


Man is the link between God and nature. Every man is a copy of God 
in His perfection; none is without the power to become a perfect 
man (al-insdn al-kamil). It is the Holy Spirit that witnesses to man’s 
innate perfection; the spirit is man’s real nature and within him is the 
secret shrine of the divine Spirit. As God had descended into man, so 
man must ascend to God, and in the perfect man (al-insan al-kamil), 
the true saint, the absolute Being, which had descended from its 
Absoluteness, returns again unto itself. In treading the Path, the sift 
ascends until perfection is reached and, in the perfected saint, God 
and man become one again.... 

The original purity of the soul has become defiled by contact with 
this world, and it must therefore be purified. Some are blest, in that 
they can purify themselves as easily as a garment that is slightly soiled 
can be washed clean in water; but some are so deeply stained that 
they can only be purified as though by fire — by great self-discipline, 
renunciation of this world and the flesh, and by unceasing effort and 
struggle, including service to their fellow men, who are also made in 
the image of God and service to them is service to Him. 

Al-Jili, al-Insan al-Kamil, IKM pp.46, 9, I5ff.; cf. in RMI pp.119-20 
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A struggle it may be, but the goal, when reached, is incomparable, and the 
spiritual treasure to be enjoyed is beyond imagination: 


I offer a thousand praises and thanks to God the Incomparable, for 
it was He who, when my life was being spent to no purpose, led me 
to give myself to the great search for Him, and who, after that, let 
me attain to the high degree of union with Himself. He it was who 
enabled me to quench my thirst in the ocean of Truth and the fountain 
of gnosis, and thereby granted me the unending happiness and state 
of blessedness, which are to be found by one who drinks from these. I 
pray that God Most High will let me walk in the path which leads... to 
paradise, with firm step and unfaltering courage, and to taste the 
delight of continual recollection of Himself. 

Praise be to God for His grace in what He has given to me. I have 
been granted full and perfect apprehension of the divine Essence, as 
Thad always most earnestly desired. That one who has not attained to 
knowledge of the absolute Being is not worthy to be called a man — 
he belongs to the type of those of whom it is said, “They are like the 
beasts of the field, and are even more ignorant.’”’® 

But he to whom this supreme happiness has been granted has 
become a perfect man (al-insan al-kamil) and the most exalted of 
created beings, for his own existence has become merged in that of the 
absolute Being. He has become a drop in the ocean, a mote in the rays 
of the sun, a part of the whole. In this state, he is raised above death 
and the fear of punishment, above any regard for paradise or dread of 
hell. Whether woman or man, such a one is the most perfect of human 
beings. This is the grace of God, which He gives to whom He wills. 

Tawakkul Beg Kulalt, Nuskhah-’i Ahwal-i Shahi, NAS fols.42a ff., in RMI pp.131-32 


To be in the company of such a human being is a remarkable experience. To 
his disciples, a perfect man is a light hidden in the darkness. His spiritual 
form dwells in their hearts. To reach that form, the devotee must annihilate 
his selfhood, must burn in the fires of separation until — like Rimi, whose 
master came from far-away Tabriz — the separation is annihilated. Then the 
“earth” of a human being rises to the inner “skies”: 


Kiss the threshold of a perfect man (kamil)! 
Like Rumi, light your candle, 

and burn Rim in the fire of Tabriz! 
There is a beloved hidden within your heart: 

I will show him to you, if you have eyes to see. 
His lovers are fairer than the fair, 

sweeter and comelier and more beloved. 
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By love of him, the heart is made strong, 
and earth rubs shoulders with the Pleiades. 
The soil of Najd was quickened by his grace, 
and fell into a rapture and rose to the skies. 
Muhammad Iqbal, Asrar-i Khudi 3:340-50, AKMI p.17; cf. SSAK pp.29-30 


The Najd, an arid and sparsely populated rocky plateau in central Saudi 
Arabia, features in Arabic love romances, such as Majniin and Layla. 

The notion was prevalent throughout Islam. In his Chinese treatise, The 
Three-Character Rhymed Classic of the Ka‘bah, the nineteenth-century 
Muslim philosopher Ma Fichii (c. 1794-1874) devotes a poem to the Muslim 
concept of the perfect man (C. zhénrén): 


Now man is the essence of heaven and earth: 
Among the ten thousand transformations (all created things), 
his is a special creation; 
The quintessence of heaven is man’s heart; 
The glory of earth is his body; 
The ten thousand intelligent principles are man’s essential nature. 
Man’s descent into the world marked a great transformation; 
When the first ancestor, whom we call Pdngti 
(Cosmic and Primordial Man, here meaning Adam, and also Abraham), 
first entered manifestation, 
he dwelt in a country of the West, the land of the Ka‘bah.... 


A man has a body and he has also a heart; 
When the body meets objects, emotion and desire are joined; 
The heart in relation to human nature 

is like the spirit of heaven (A. Rah); 
If the promptings of desire prevail, 

a man rejoins the birds and beasts; 
But if reason masters desire, 

he becomes a true man (C. zhénrén, A. al-insan al-kamil). 
A man who cultivates goodness must endeavour 

to be sincere (A. mukhilis), 

to realize himself in the way of the Prophet, 

and constantly live the Truth. 

M4 Fuchi, Zhénrén, TCK 


It was not only Sufis who spoke of the ideal of the perfect man. The twelfth- 
century, Arabic-speaking Jewish philosopher Moses Maimonides — who 
is known to have had contact with the Sufis — also describes the state of 
consciousness of the perfect man who has controlled his bodily instincts and 
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purified his mind. Using the Sufi term al-insan al-kamil throughout his Guide 
of the Perplexed, he says that the perfected man experiences enlightenment 
and his soul leaves the body to experience the Divine: 


The philosophers have already explained that in youth the bodily 
faculties impede the attainment of most of the moral virtues, and all 
the more that of pure thought, which is achieved through the perfection 
of spiritual intentions (ma‘qiil) that leads to passionate love of Him, 
may He be exalted. For it is impossible that it should be achieved while 
the bodily humours are in effervescence. Yet in the measure in which 
the faculties of the body are weakened and the fire of the desires is 
quenched, the spirit (‘aq/) is strengthened, its lights achieve a wider 
extension, its ability to perceive is purified, and it rejoices in what it 
perceives. The result is that when a perfect man (al-insan al-kamil) is 
stricken with years and approaches death, this enlightenment increases 
very powerfully, and joy over this enlightenment and a great love for 
the Object of knowledge become stronger, until the soul is separated 
from the body at that moment in this state of delight. 

Moses Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed 3:51, fol.129a; cf: GPM2 p.627 


According to Genesis, man is created in the “image of God”.? Maimonides 
writes that a person is transformed into the image of God when the divine 
Intelligence (‘gi ilahi) (the outflowing creative power) joins with the active 
intelligence (‘aql al-fa“al) — the divine power at the highest level of ordinary 
human consciousness; in modern terminology, when the mind and soul 
receive the outflowing of the divine Essence. 

It is said that Maimonides based his understanding of al-insan al-kamil 
on its use by the Muslim philosopher al-Farabi (870-950), who noted that 
Plato speaks of the true philosopher (by which he means a mystic) as a man 
who is truly noble and perfect.” The term is also related to the concept of 
the perfect man as explained by Ibn al-‘Arab1, Maimonides’ contemporary." 
For the Sufis and Muslim philosophers, their exemplar was Muhammad; for 
Maimonides, it was Moses, who was believed to have attained perfection. 

The perfect man is also mentioned in the twelfth-century Kuzari of 
Yehudah ha-Levi of Toledo, Spain. In this context, it seems that the “Active 
Intellect” or “Active Intelligence” — an Aristotelian term that was variously 
interpreted by later mystics and philosophers — is being understood as the 
divine Intelligence, the active and dynamic power of God in the creation. 
Written in Arabic, the text is normally read in its Hebrew translation: 


In the perfect person (He. shalem, A. al-insan al-kamil),...the 
Active Intelligence (the divine Intelligence) is with him. ... He is the 
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Active Intelligence itself, and...there is no difference between 
them.... As soon as the soul is separated from (the body), it becomes 
shalem (perfect). 

Yehudah ha-Levi, Kuzari 1:1, 5:12; cf. in SSMG p.182 (n.436) 


See also: imam, khalifah, al-Niir al-Muhammadiyah (7.2). 


1. Cf R.A. Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, MOI p.166. 

2. Hadith; cf. in MOT p.83. 

3. Hadith, AMBF 70. 

4. Ibn al-‘Arabi, Meccan Revelations 2:469.2, FMIA4 (3:198) p.141; SPK p.46; 
cf. Qur'an 31:20, 45:12-13. 

5. Al-Jilt, al-Insan al-Kamil 2:60, [KJ p.277, in SIM p.87. 

6. Al-Jilt, al-Insdn al-Kamil 1:3, 7, IKJ pp.66, 79, in SIM (1:55.3ff,, 1:63.25/f:) 
pp.101-3. 

7. Lahiji, Sharh-i Gulshan-i Raz, SGR p.215, in SSE13 p.68. 

8. Qur’Gn 2:179, 25:44. 

9. Genesis 1:26—27. 


10. E.g. Plato, Republic 375e, 376c, 580c, 589b, passim. 
11. See J. Vahid Brown, “Andalusi Theosophy,” ATRB pp.12—13; see also AQIM 
p.3l. 


intercessor, mediator (Gk. mesités) One who intercedes on behalf of others; mys- 
tically, a saint or saviour, who intercedes with God on behalf of his disciples 
for forgiveness of their sins; in Christianity, Jesus — and (in Catholicism) the 
Virgin Mary, angels and Christian saints — who, it is believed, can intercede 
with God on behalf of human beings. It is sometimes said that Christ is the 
mediator, while angels and saints are intercessors. 
Intercession or mediation is a translation of the Greek entygchanein, and 
the Latin interpellare. According to Hebrews, because Jesus Christ is an 
eternal power, “high priest forever after the order of Melchizedek”’,! 


he is able for all time to save those who draw near to God through him, 
since he always lives to make intercession (entygchano) for them. For 
it was fitting that we should have such a high priest (archiereus) — holy, 
blameless, undefiled, separate from sinners, exalted above the heavens. 

Hebrews 7:25-26; cf: KJV, RSV 


Because Jesus is considered by Christianity to be the only incarnation of the 
Logos, as the only human being in which the Logos and man have ever come 
to dwell in one person, he is regarded as the only true mediator: 
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For there is one God, and one mediator (mesités) of God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus. 
1 Timothy 2:5, KJV 


According to the Catholic doctrine of intercession, as set forth at the Council 
of Trent (1545), it is also proper to call upon departed saints for “aid, and 
help for obtaining benefits from God, through His Son Jesus Christ”’.* Since 
the faithful in heaven and on earth constitute one mystical body with Christ 
at its head, departed saints, itis maintained, pray to God on behalf of human 
beings. Itis also helpful to them for human beings to invoke their aid, just as 
it is for them to pray to God on behalf of men. Other branches of the church 
reject the practice of praying to any mediator other than Christ. 

Jesus Christ as the mediator and divine Word (Logos) is present throughout 
Christian literature. The second-century Clement of Alexandria writes: 


Heraclitus (535-475 BCE)...rightly said, “Men are gods, and gods are 
men.” For the Word (Logos) himself is the manifest mystery: God in 
man, and man in God. And the mediator (mesités) executes the Father’s 
will; for the mediator (mesités) is the Word (Logos). 

Clement of Alexandria, Instructor 3:1, WCAI p.274 


Even in Manichaean hymns, Jesus is depicted as the mediator: 


Welcome, original one and primeval firstborn one. 
Welcome, good mediator, ... 
who mediates between us and the Father. 
Manichaean Hymns, HR2 p.62ff., RMP bv, GSR p.66 


Christianity, however, does not hold a monopoly on mediation between man 
and God. There have been mystics throughout the world who have been 
described as incarnations of the divine creative power, otherwise known as 
the Word or Logos, and by many other names. Consequently, they have also 
been portrayed as mediators between man and God. 

The doctrine of the Logos as Son of God and intercessor between man and 
God is found, for instance, in the writings of Philo Judaeus, a first-century 
Alexandrian Jew, who was also familiar with Greek philosophy. Speaking of 
the symbolism in the biblical description of the garment of the high priest,* 
he suggests that the twelve gems on the breast represent 


the Logos, which holds together and administers all things. For it was 
necessary that he who was consecrated to the Father of the creation, 
should have His Son, the most perfect in virtue, as intercessor, both 
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for the forgiveness of sins and for the abundant supply of the most 
unstinted blessings. 
Philo Judaeus, On the Life of Moses 2:26; cf. PCW6 pp.514—15, TGH1 pp.250-51 


In another place, Philo describes the Logos as having received a special gift 
from the Father: 


To stand on the brink separating creature from Creator. And this same 

Logos both pleads with the Immortal as suppliant for afflicted mortals, 
and acts as the King’s ambassador to the subject ones. 

Philo Judaeus, Heir of Divine Things 42; 

cf, PCW4 pp.384-85, TGH1 p.250, WPJ2 p.134 


A similar idea is expressed, many centuries later, by the medieval Jewish Sufi, 
‘Obadyah Maimonides, Arabic-speaking grandson of the twelfth-century 
Jewish mystic and philosopher Moses Maimonides. In his al-Maqdlah 
al-Hawdiyah (‘Treatise of the Pool’), ‘Obadyah writes of Noah, Enoch, 
Abraham and other early Jewish patriarchs as practising mystics, recipients 
and transmitters of spiritual wisdom. He describes them as “intercessors 
(shafi‘)” on behalf of the people, through whom the divine will reached 
humanity. But, he says, after them the link was broken for some time, remain- 
ing so until the time of the prophet Moses: 


The individuals who attained this state were very scarce, as it is said, 
“T have seen the sons of heaven, but they are few,’* like a drop in the 
sea....For you will find in each era but a single individual, such as 
Noah in the generation of the Flood, his predecessors Methuselah, 
Enoch, Lemekh, Shem, ‘Ever, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. After the 
patriarchs, the bond (wus/a) was severed and there was no intercessor 
(shafi‘) until the birth of the most glorious of beings and the noblest 
of creatures, our master Moses, peace be upon him, who restored it, 
through the divine will. 

‘Obadyah Maimonides, al-Magdlah al-Hawdiyah 25a, TOP p.112 


The Treatise is a manual for a wayfarer on the spiritual path. The author 
emphasizes the importance of the spiritual master, and alludes to the presence 
of spiritual masters throughout Jewish history. He urges the seeker to prepare 
himself adequately to travel the path and serve God, separating himself from 
sensual or vulgar material activities, and attaching himself to the higher 
activity — the divine Intelligence (A. al-‘Agl, He. Sekhel), the Logos or Nous, 
the divine creative power. He also urges a seeker to keep the company of the 
virtuous, the hasidim, the spiritually advanced. 
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The hasidim of this school believed that they were reviving an ancient 
spiritual tradition that had begun with Adam, had passed through the patri- 
archs, and had eventually come to Moses, who had imparted it to Israel. This 
was the substance of the revelation on Mount Sinai. It had been lost, they 
believed, with the Babylonian exile, but now it had the potential for revival 
under the mastership of the hasidim. ‘Obadyah used the term “intercessor” 
for the spiritual guide who mediates between man and God, explaining that 
a person without an intercessor is like one who is dead: 


It is clear that he who has not gained an intercessor (shdfi‘) to mediate 
between himself and his Beloved is considered as dead. Once you 
have realized this principle, then you will be ashamed to call on the 
Lord without having achieved it. Indeed, “Who is he and where is he 
who could bear to stand before the Lord”’> without having recourse to 
a mediator, for this is sheer impertinence! It is therefore incumbent 
upon us to seek diligently after an intercessor (shafi‘) and to find one 
without delay, for he is our guardian in the nether world and our guide 
to the world everlasting, and do not think otherwise. 

‘Obadyah Maimonides, al-Magalah al-Hawdiyah 25a-b; cf. TOP pp.112-13 


‘Obadyah also counsels a disciple to honour and value the association with 
his intercessor: 


O my son, honour him that mediates between you and your Creator, 
may He be extolled, inasmuch as he intercedes for your good, since 
he is “the interpreter (He. meiliz) between them”.° Take great pains 
to retain (his mediation), for its loss is irretrievable. 

‘Obadyah Maimonides, al-Magdlah al-Hawdiyah 13b, TOP p.92 


See also: ambassador, incarnation, paraclete (7.2), sadguru, Son of God 
(3.1). 


1. Hebrews 6:20; see also Hebrews 8:6, 9:15, 12:24. 

2. See “Intercession (Mediation), Catholic Encyclopedia (1910). 
3. Exodus 28:1-43. 

4. Babylonian Talmud, Tractate Sukkah 45b. 

5. Esther 7:5. 

6. Genesis 42:23. 


ish Elohim, ish elohi (He), anthropos tou Theou, anthropos Theou (Gk) Lit. 
man (ish, anthr6épos) of God (Elohim, Theos); divine (elohi) man (ish); a 
prophet, a holy man. /sh Elohim also appears as ish ha-Elohim (the man of 
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God), the two variants being used as the context requires. In later Jewish 
literature, ish Elohim and ish elohi are variously translated as man of God or 
divine man, the latter being a more radical expression. 

The terms are found in several biblical books. Deuteronomy describes 
how Moses, “the man of God (ish ha-Elohim)’, blesses the children of Israel 
before he dies.' The unknown author of Chronicles repeats the epithet, using 
it for Moses,” King David,’ and another unnamed holy man.‘ In Judges, an 
“angel of the Lord” who foretells the birth of Samson is also called a “man 
of God (ish ha-Elohim)”. 

The corresponding Greek term, anthropos tou Theou, is used in the ancient 
Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible (the Septuagint) and in Greek texts 
such as J Esdras, where Moses is so described.° In the New Testament letters 
1 and 2 Timothy, anthropos Theou is used for a saintly person.’ According 
to a well-known passage: 


The love of money is the root of all evil, and some, in pursuit of it, 
have erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows. But you, O man of God (anthropos Theou), flee these things, 
and follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meek- 
ness. Fight the good fight of faith; lay hold on eternal life. 

1 Timothy 6: 10-12; cf. KJV 


In 7 Samuel, the story is related of how Saul, in search of his father’s lost 
donkeys, is told that a certain Samuel may be able to help him. Samuel is 
described as “a man of God (ish Elohim) and... .an honourable man — all that 
he says surely comes to pass.”® But when Saul meets Samuel, the prophet 
simply assures Saul that the donkeys have already been found, and moves on 
to the real business that has brought them together — the anointing of Saul 
as king of the Israelites.” 

According to / Kings (repeated almost verbatim in 2 Chronicles), “The 
word of God came unto Shemayah the man of God (ish ha-Elohim),” telling 
the prophet to counsel “Rehav‘am, the son of Solomon, king of Judah” to go 
home, and not to “fight against your brethren the children of Israel” — counsel 
that is well received so that bloodshed is avoided.”° 

Many of the biblical stories concerning the prophets involve wonderwork- 
ing, miracles, and foretelling of the future, and it is often in this context that 
they are described as men of God. There is an underlying assumption that an 
ish Elohim should be capable of superhuman feats. In / Kings, the prophet 
Elijah is called a man of God ina story in which he raises a child from the dead: 


And it came to pass after these things, that the son of the woman, the 
mistress of the house, fell sick; and his sickness was so bad that there 
was no breath left in him. And she said to Elijah, “What have I to do 
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with you, O man of God (ish ha-Elohim)? Have you come to me to 
call my sin to remembrance and to slay my son?” 

And he said to her, “Give me your son.” And he took him out of her 
bosom and carried him up into a loft where he abode. And he laid him 
upon his own bed, and cried to the Lord, and said, “O Lord my God, 
have you also brought evil upon the widow with whom I dwell, by 
slaying her son?” And he stretched himself upon the child three times, 
and cried unto the Lord, and said, “O Lord my God, I pray you, let this 
child’s soul come into him again.” And the Lord heard the voice of 
Elijah; and the soul of the child came into him again, and he revived. 

And Elijah took the child, and brought him down out of the chamber 
into the house, and delivered him unto his mother, and Elijah said, 
“See, your son lives.” 

And the woman said to Elijah, “Now by this I know that you are 
a man of God (ish Elohim), and that the word of the Lord in your 
mouth is truth.” 

1 Kings 17:17-24; cf. KJV 


There are also several places in 2 Kings where Elijah is again so designated. 
In one instance, Elijah is described as a “man of God (ish Elohim)” when he 
makes the “fire of God...come down from heaven” and slays two companies 
of fifty soldiers apiece, together with their captains. According to the story, 
the king of a neighbouring tribe had been badly hurt in a fall and had sent the 
soldiers to enquire of “Ba‘al-zevuv, the god of Ekron” whether he was going 
to die of his injuries. Elijah takes exception to the king making enquiries of 
arival deity rather than the “God of Israel” and, meeting the soldiers on the 
way, he kills the two successive companies with the “fire of God”. When 
the king sends a third company, and their captain entreats Elijah to have 
mercy, the prophet agrees not to slay them, but to go and visit the ailing king 
instead. On arrival, however, he tells the king that because he (the king) had 
made his enquiry of the wrong deity, he is going to die anyway — which he 
subsequently does."! 

At several places in 2 Kings, Elisha — disciple and successor to Elijah, and 
another prophet and wonderworker — is also described as a man of God (ish 
ha-Elohim) as he goes about his daily business of advising people, foretelling 
the future, and working miracles. On one occasion, he helps a woman pay 
off her debts by miraculously magnifying her single vessel of oil so that it 
fills a great many other vessels. By selling the oil, she is then able to escape 
from debt.’ 

In another story, a woman who has often seen the “man of God (ish 
ha-Elohim)’ pass by her house, decides to build a small room for him in 
the hope that he will make use of it. The woman has no children and “her 
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husband is old” so, as a reward, Elisha grants her a child, and a boy is born 
the following spring. After some years, the boy falls sick and dies. So the 
woman sends for Elisha, who arrives post-haste and brings the boy back to 
life. Throughout these stories, Elisha is referred to as “the man of God (ish 
ha-Elohim)” ° 

1 Kings also relates the somewhat complex tale of a man of God (ish 
Elohim) from Judah who is first responsible for the paralysis of the king’s 
arm, and then heals him. The king offers hospitality to the man of God (ish 
ha-Elohim), who refuses it on the grounds that he has been instructed by 
God not take food and drink with the king. Hearing of the incident, an “old 
prophet (navi)” sets out on a donkey to meet the man of God. The prophet 
also offers food and drink to the man of God, and receives the same response 
as the king. The prophet then lies to the man of God, telling him that an angel 
has told him that it is acceptable for the man of God to eat and drink with 
him. The man of God believes the prophet, and goes with him to his home. 
After their meal, the prophet tells the man of God (without first explaining 
that he had deceived him) that because he has disobeyed God, he will die. 
The prophet then saddles his own donkey for the man of God, who continues 
on his way. But on the road, the man of God meets with a lion who kills both 
him and the donkey, but for some unstated reason eats neither of them. The 
old prophet then tells his sons that when he dies, he should be buried in the 
same sepulchre as the man of God."* It is difficult to know what to make of 
such a tale, but in the present context, it is clear that the terms ish Elohim 
and ish ha-Elohim covered a wide variety of ‘holy’ men. 

Much later in time, Jewish mystics used the biblical term to mean a holy 
man or mystic in the sense more commonly understood today. Isaac of Akko 
(fl.C13th—14th) writes in his Me rat ‘Einayim (‘Enlightenment of the Eyes’) 
about the various levels of the divine power, using terminology that had much 
in common with Sufi language of the time and Greek terminology of the 
more distant past. It is likely that Isaac was influenced by several strains of 
Sufi mystical expression, as well as the Spanish kabbalist-talmudist Moses 
Nahmanides. He speaks of the divine emanation or creative power as the 
divine Spirit or “divine Intelligence (ha-Sekhel ha-elohi)”. Like Maimonides, 
he proposes that the highest level of functioning intelligence in a human 
being is the active or working intelligence (sekhel ha-po‘el), above which is 
the divine Intelligence — the Source of all spirituality. When a person com- 
munes with the divine Intelligence, he is called a divine man (ish elohi). 
Isaac describes the stages of spiritual realization — the stages of receptivity 
to the flow of the Divine that transform a person from an ordinary human 
into a divine being. For Isaac, the human ‘active intelligence’ or refined 
state of consciousness is a receptacle for the overflowing divine Intelli- 
gence. In fact: 
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The divine Intelligence which is within the human soul is called 
‘soul’.... And if the soul (nefesh) has merited to reach and attach itself 
to the active intelligence, it in fact becomes the active intelligence. 
And if it has merited to reach and attach itself to the divine Intelligence 
(ha-Sekhel ha-elohi), how fortunate it is! For it returns to its foundation 
and its root, and is actually called the divine Intelligence — and that 
person is called ‘a divine man’ (ish Elohim). 

Isaac of Akko, Me ‘irat ‘Einayim; cf. in LBDF pp.278-79 


The notion that the man of God (ish Elohim) is a divine man (ish elohi) 
implies that he has the power of God, that he is in effect God’s power manifest 
in human form, God’s emissary on earth. Indeed, in the thinking of Isaac 
of Akko, the person whose soul has merged in the divine Spirit, the divine 
level of consciousness, is able to “create worlds” as God Himself does." 
This suggests that having merged his soul in God, the meditator has attained 
power over the creation and the levels of consciousness known as worlds, 
realms, or heavens. The medieval Zohar even says in several places that the 
command of a realized soul can supersede that of God.'® 

It is worth noting that sekhel has often, especially in the past, been trans- 
lated by scholars as mind, intellect, or reason. The word does have these 
meanings but, like the Greek nous and the Arabic ‘agi, in many mystical 
contexts it is more meaningfully translated as ‘intelligence’, ‘consciousness’, 
or ‘spirit’. Sekhel, nous and ‘aq! are key terms in mystic literature, and there is 
simply no one word in English that can serve to translate them. The attempt 
to use just one word inevitably results in confusion and misunderstanding of 
what the original writer was trying to explain. 

Ish elohi also appears in other places. In a letter to Rabbi Hasdai ha-Levi, 
Maimonides relates a story concerning the equanimity of the perfect man 
(insan al-kamil)."" According to the story, which also appears in Isaac of 
Akko’s Me ‘rat ‘Einayim, a seeker of wisdom comes to a mystic (mitboded, 
one who secludes himself) and asks to be put on the mystic path. The mystic 
replies that the seeker’s intention is good, and enquires whether he has 
achieved equanimity. When the seeker asks what he means, the mystic asks 
him: “If one person praises you and another insults you, would they be equal 
in your eyes?” The seeker replies that he would naturally feel sorrow at the 
insult and pleasure from the honour. So the master tells him to go in peace, 
because so long as he has not achieved equanimity, and still feels the shame 
of an insult, he is not ready for hitbodedut (meditation).'’ The same story is 
also present in Abi Talib al-Makkt’s earlier Sufi manual, Qut al-Qulub, as 
well as in the writings of early-eleventh-century Jewish philosopher, ethicist 
and rabbi Bahya ibn Pakuda. 

A similar version of the story is to be found in Maimonides’ letter to 
Hasdai ha-Levi: 
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It happened once that a sage and a great philosopher were travelling 
on a ship and sat in the place of the refuse, until one, that is, one of 
the people of the ship, came and urinated on him on the place of the 
refuse, and he lifted his face and laughed. And they asked him: “Why 
do you laugh?” He answered them: “Because is it now absolutely clear 
to me that my soul is on the highest level, because I did not at all feel 
the disgrace of this thing.” ... And the philosophers have said that it 
is very rare to find a man whole and complete in both ethical qualities 
and wisdom, and if he is to be found, he is called a divine man, and 
certainly such a one as this is on the highest level. 

Moses Maimonides, Letter to Rabbi Hasdai ha-Levi, in SEKI p.146 


It is said that the story was originally told about the Muslim mystic Ibrahim 
ibn Adham ibn Mansir Abii Ishaq (d.c.777).” 


See also: adam ha-shalem, ish tamin. 


1. Deuteronomy 33:1 ff. 

2. 1 Chronicles 23:14, 2 Chronicles 30:16; see also Ezra 3:2, Joshua 14:6, 
Psalms 90:1. 

3. 2 Chronicles 8:14; see also Nehemiah 12:24, 36. 

4, 2 Chronicles 25:7-9. 

5. Judges 13:6, 8. 

6. 1 Esdras 5:49. 

7. 2 Timothy 3:17. 

8. J Samuel 9:6-10, KJV. 

9. 1 Samuel 9:11—27, 10:1, KJV. 

10. J Kings 12:22-24, KJV; cf: 2 Chronicles 11:2-4. 

ll. 2 Kings 1:1-17, KJV. 

12. 2 Kings 4:7. 

13. 2 Kings 4:8-36, KJV; see also 2 Kings 5:8, 14-15, 20, 6:6, 9-10, passim. 

14. J Kings 13:1-34. 

15. Midrash, Bereshit Rabbah 3:7. 

16. Zohar 2: 14a ff., Midrash ha-Ne‘elam, WZ1 pp.134-35. 

17. Moses Maimonides, Letters, LUMM p.103; Igrot ha-Rambam, IRS2 p.678; 

Ronald Kiener, “Ibn Al-Arabi and the Qabbalah,” AQ/M pp.38-42. 
18. Isaac of Akko, Me ‘rat ‘Einayim, in LBDF p.254. 
19. Tom Block, “Moses Maimonides and the Sufis of Islam,” MMSI. 


ish ha-ru‘ah (He) Lit. man (ish) of the spirit (ha-ru“ah); a prophet, a man who 
is possessed by and who conveys the divine spirit — the ru ‘ah Yahweh (spirit 
of God), also called ru “ah ha-kodesh (holy spirit). The prophet Hosea uses 
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the term of himself when describing what the Israelites say of him when he 
castigates them for their behaviour: 


“The prophet (navi) is mad; this man of spirit is raving (ish ha-ru“ah)”: 
Ah yes, but only because your iniquity is so great, 
your apostasy so grave. 
Hosea 9:7; cf: JB 


See also: navi. 


ish tamin, ish tam (He) Lit. simple, wholesome, blameless or pure (tamim) man 


(ish); a pure and simple (tam) man (ish), tamim and tam being from the root 
t-m-m (whole, empty); a perfect man; a term originating in the Bible. 

In Genesis, Noah is called “ish zaddik tamim hayah be-dorotay (a righteous 
man and perfect among his contemporaries)’, and the passage continues, “Et 
ha-Elohim hit ‘halekh Noah (Noah walked with God).” ' The implication is that 
Noah was a man without sin, always aware of the divine presence, whatever 
he was doing. Similarly, the patriarch Abraham is told to walk with God and 
be “perfect (tamim)”.? His grandson Jacob was likewise referred to as an ish 
tam,* a pure and simple man. Similarly, Job is called an ish-tam ve-yashar (a 
pure and upright man).* In this context, tam and tamim express the idea that 
something complete is, in a sense, devoid of fault or sin. A true holy man is 
complete because he lacks nothing; he is content, desireless, and hence an 
upright person of integrity. 


See also: adam ha-shalem, ish Elohim. 


1. Genesis 6:9. 
2. Genesis 17:1. 
3. Genesis 25:27. 
4. Job 1:1. 


Ishvar(a) (S/H) Lit. powerful, capable; hence, God; used in Jainism for a liberated 


and perfected soul (siddha) who has attained kevala-jndna (omniscience). 
There are said to be an infinite number of such souls. According to Jain phi- 
losophy, the universe is eternal and uncreated, not created by a deity, supreme 
or otherwise. Every soul is potentially God and, when it attains perfection 
and liberation, it becomes God. This is why Jains worship the Tirthankaras 
(ascended masters), for they are regarded as God. Some Indian terms for God, 
such as Ishvara, Bhagavan and Paramdatman, are therefore used in Jainism 
for perfected souls. 
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In Jainism, a soul reaches perfection when all its karmas have been erased. 
God is understood as a soul who has completely eliminated all karmas. At 
this highest stage of spiritual evolution, the soul is identical to God. God 
is Himself identical with liberation, so the attainment of liberation is the 
attainment of God. shvara means powerful, which applies to a perfected and 
liberated soul, for it has then realized its perfectly and innately pure nature 
of infinite knowledge, vision, power, and bliss. 


See also: paramatman. 


jalis ila Allah, jalis Allah, jalis al-Haqq (A/P), jalis-i Haqq (P) Lit. one who 
sits (jalis) with God (ila Allah, al-Haqq); a companion of God; one who 
constantly remembers God, as in the hadith, often quoted in the shortened 
form, “And jalisu man dhakarani (I am the companion of him who remembers 
Me).” As Rizbihan puts it, “He who remembers God permanently is the true 
companion of God (jalis-i Haqq).”' The full text of the hadith reads: 


Moses said, “O Lord, are you close enough for me to whisper in Your 
ear or so distant that I should shout?” 

And God said, “Iam behind you, before you, at your right, and your 
left. O Moses, I am sitting next to my servant whenever he remembers 
Me, and I am with him when he calls Me.” 

Hadith, al-Mundawi, ISA (254) p.110, in SOU p.193 (n.209) 


Rimi quotes this hadith in a passage in which he says that the true companion 
of God is one who cares only for Him, surrendering all other concerns into 
God’s hands: 


I well understand the rule for God’s provision, and it is not in my 
character to run from pillar to post in vain or to suffer needlessly. 
Truly, whatever my daily portion is — of money, food, clothing, or of 
the fire of lust — if I sit quietly, it will come to me. If I run around in 
search of my daily bread, the effort exhausts and demeans me. If I 
am patient and stay in my place, it will come to me without pain and 
humiliation. My daily bread is seeking me out and drawing me. When 
it can’t draw me, it comes — just as when I can’t draw it, I go to it. The 
upshot of these words is that you should be so engaged in the affairs 
of religion that this world will run after you. ... 

The Prophet said, “Whoso makes all his cares a single care, God 
will spare him all his cares.” If a man has ten concerns, let him be 
concerned with religion: God will see to the other nine without his 
having to see to them. The prophets were not concerned with fame 
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or bread. Their only concern was to seek God’s satisfaction, and they 
acquired both fame and bread. Whoever seeks God’s satisfaction will 
be with the prophets in this world and the next; he will be a bedfellow 
with “those whom God has blessed — prophets, just men, martyrs, 
and the righteous’’.* Is there indeed such a ‘place’? Rather, he will be 
sitting with God, who said, “I sit next to him who remembers Me.” 
If God were not sitting with him, there would be no desire for God in 
his heart. Without a rose there is no rose scent; without musk there 
is no aroma of musk. 

Rimi, Fihi ma Fihi 49, KFF p.184; cf. SOU pp.192—93, DRA pp.192-93 


The full text of Riim1’s first hadith reads: 


Whoso makes his concerns one concern, God will spare him the 
concern of this world; but whoso allows his concerns to branch out, 
God will not care in what valley of this world he perishes. 

Hadith, AMBF 415, in SOU p.193 (n.208) 


According to Rimi, it is surrender to the pir (master) that leads to such 
complete surrender to the Divine. In a passage where he speaks of “special 
pirs, who impress the heart’, he continues: 


That fortunate one, who has brought his burden to such a blessed one, 
has become the companion of God (jalis Allah). 
Rimi, Masnavi VI:1302; cf. MJR6 p.331 


1. Ruzbihan, Sharh-i Shathiyat 211:638, CPS p.352, in MDI p.168. 
2. Hadith, AMBF 415, in KFF p.184, in SOU p.193 (n.208). 
3. Quran 4:69. 


jangam(a) (S/H) Lit. moving, movable, living; a school of itinerant Shaivite 
sadhus (ascetics); leaders, priests or gurus of the Lingdyat school of Shaivism, 
a monotheistic school who take Shiva as the supreme Lord. They are also 
vegetarian, and reject the authority of the Vedas and the caste system. The 
name of the school is derived from /inga (sign, emblem, phallus), the movable 
emblem of Shiva, which they wear around the neck inside a small casket of 
silver or copper or brass. 


See also: sadhu. 
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jati (S/H/Pu), jatila (S/Pa) Lit. one with matted hair (jatd); an ascetic; not to be 
confused with jati (H/Pu, S. yati), which means ‘one who strives’, and is also 
an ancient term for an ascetic or a particular class of Jain monk. 

Shankara, a ninth-century Vedantic philosopher and yogic practitioner, 
writes that outward forms and customs do not lead to mystical insight or 
enlightenment. In fact, many so-called ascetics have adopted the lifestyle of 
an itinerant beggar, more as a means of making a living than to find God: 


The jatila (one with matted locks), the mundi (one with shaven head), 
the lufichita-kesha (one with hair pulled out), 
one who variously disguises himself in ochre-coloured robes — 
Such a one is a fool who, though seeing, sees not: 
indeed, this varied disguise is for the sake of the belly. 
Shankara, Bhaja Govindam 14; cf: HSTM p.58 


What is important, writes Shankara, is a heart full of love and devotion for 
the Divine. Shambhu is an epithet of the deity Shiva, who here represents 
the supreme Lord: 


O Lord, one may be a student, a householder, a monk (yati), 
an ascetic (jati), or some other individual — of what use is it? 
O Lord of souls, O Shambhu, 
when the lotus of a person’s heart becomes Yours, 
You become his, and You bear the burden of his life. 
Shankara, Shivananda-Lahari 11; cf. HSTM p.94 


In Buddhist texts, several incidents are reported concerning the Buddha’s 
meeting with matted-hair jatilas. According to an account in the Vinaya 
Pitaka, there were three groups of fire-worshipping jatilas who offered 
sacrifices, numbering one thousand in all, and headed by three Kassapa 
brothers. Uruvela Kassapa, the leader of the largest group, meets with 
the Buddha and, being deeply impressed, wishes to become his disciple. 
Returning to his own followers, Uruvela Kassapa informs them of his deci- 
sion, whereupon they too admit that they have been impressed by the Buddha 
and wish to become his disciples. The jatilas are accepted by the Buddha, 
and relinquish their fire-worshipping practices. The full details of the story, 
complete with 3,500 miracles performed by the Buddha in order to convert 
them and the other two groups of jatilas, bear the hallmarks of apocryphal 
elaboration, but the essence of the story indicates that the three Kassapa 
brothers and their jatila followers were essentially spiritual seekers, and 
were wise enough to realize the Buddha’s greater spiritual height, and to 
seek his guidance for their further progress.' That the jatilas are described as 
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fire-worshippers who offer sacrifices indicates that they were probably fol- 
lowers of Vedic religion. 


See also: jata (>3), yati. 


1. Vinaya Pitaka 1:24-35; see also Samyutta Nikdya 35:28, Adittapariyaya 
Sutta, PTSS4 pp.19-20. 


jawasis al-qulib (A) (sg. jasiis al-qalb) Lit. spies (jawGsis) on the hearts (qulib); 
spies on the heart; watchers, observers; metaphorically, spiritual masters, 
because they know the most secret thoughts and feelings of their disciples 
and others. Ahmad ibn ‘Asim al-Antaki says: 


When you consort with men of Truth (ahl al-Sidq), do so with sincer- 
ity; for they are spies on the heart (jawdsis al-qulib): they enter your 
hearts and leave them in such a way that you fail to notice it. 

Ahmad ibn ‘Asim al-Antaki; cf. in MJR7 p.293 


Because of one’s own limitations, it may be difficult to comprehend how 
perfect saints can do this. Rimi counsels against tormenting oneself by 
considering such saints to be as limited as oneself: 


If you are palsied and lame and blind and deaf, 
do not therefore hold the same opinion of great souls (rith *hd). 
Be ashamed and do not utter idle words; 
Do not torment yourself: 
for there are many spies (jdsiis) beyond the body. 
Rimi, Masnavi IV: 1792-93; cf. MJR4 p.371 


A pure heart, he says, is required for one mind to enter into the secret chambers 
of another mind, and thereby come “to know a man without the evidence of 
deed or word”: 


Light is needed, purged of hypocrisy and corruption, 

to know a man without the evidence of deed or word, 

and to enter into his heart by way of the intellect (‘agl), 

and behold his real state and not be confined to normal means. 
The chosen servants of the Knower of Things Unseen are, 

in the spiritual world, the spies on heart (jawasts al-qulib). 
Such a one enters the heart like a fancy: 

the mystery of your real state is unveiled to him. 
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What power and faculty is present in a sparrow’s body 

that is hidden from the intellect (‘aq/) of the falcon? 
He who has become acquainted with the secrets of God, 

what to him is the inmost consciousness (sirr) of created beings? 
He who walks upon the spheres, 

how can it be hard for him to walk on the earth? 
Since iron became wax in the hand of David, 

what should wax be in his hand, O man of iniquity? 

Rimi, Masnavi IT: 1476-83; cf. MJR2 p.297 


Rumi also portrays the saints as spiritual physicians. It is because the spiritual 
physicians can see the inner condition of those who come to them that they 
can heal the ailments of the soul: 


Words and deeds are witnesses to the hidden mind: 

from these two, the inward state can be inferred. 
When your thought does not penetrate within, 

inspect the patient’s urine from without. 
Words and deeds are like the urine of the sick, 

which is clear evidence for the physician of the body. 
But the spiritual physician enters into his patient’s soul 

and penetrates his inmost belief in a spiritual way. 
He has no need of fine acts and words, so: 
“Beware of them, 

for they are spies on the heart (jawasis al-qulub). 
Demand the testimony of acts and words 

from him who is not united with the sea like a river. 

Rimi, Masnavi V:236-41 ; cf. MJR6 p.17 


2] 


In a similar passage, Rimi compares the physical and spiritual physicians, 
ending with the observation that the perfect (kamilan) need only hear of 
a person to know all about him. In fact, they will have seen the person 
long before his birth, and will know everything concerning him. This 
is one of a small number of instances where Rumi seems to be alluding 
to reincarnation: 


How divine physicians (tabiban-i ilahi) detect diseases, religious and 
spiritual, in the countenance of friend or stranger and in the tones of 
his speech and the colour of his eyes, and even without all these, by 
the way of the heart (dil); for, “Verily, they are spies on the hearts 
(jawasis al-qulib); therefore, behave with sincerity when you sit 
with them.”? 
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These physicians of the body have knowledge of medicine: 
they are more acquainted with your malady than you are, 
so that they perceive your state from the urine-bottle, 
though you cannot know your ailment by that means; 
And from your pulse, complexion, and breath alike, 
they diagnose every kind of disease in you. 
How, then, should the divine physicians (tabiban-i ilahi) 
in the world not diagnose you without word of mouth? 
From your pulse and your eyes and your complexion alike, 
they immediately discern a hundred spiritual maladies in you. 
Indeed, it is only newly taught physicians 
who have need of these external signs. 
The perfect (kamildn) will hear your name from afar, 
and quickly penetrate into the deepest ground 
of your being and existence; 
More, they will have seen you many years before your birth — 
you together with all the circumstances connected with you. 
Rimi, Masnavi IV: 1794 (heading), 1794-1801; cf. MJR4 p.372 


1. Hadith, AMBF 139. 
2. Hadith, AMBF 139. 


Jesus Buddha (C. Yishi fo) An epithet of Jesus in Manichaean texts. According to 
the third-century Iranian mystic Mani, Jesus, Buddha, Zarathushtra and others 
had all been saviours who rescued souls from the cycle of birth and death. As 
in Buddhism, buddha is used as a general term for a fully enlightened being, 
which in Manichaeism becomes a term for a saviour. In later Manichaeism, 
Jesus is regarded as an ascended master or deity who can intercede on behalf 
of souls imprisoned in the cycle of transmigration. 

In a Manichaean hymn from Chinese Turkestan, probably written during 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century CE, “Law (C. fa, S. Dharma)’, “Nous 
(Gk. Mind, C. xin)”, “Water of Emancipation (tu6 shui)” and “Tree (shit)” 
are all used to mean the divine creative power. The Manichaean devotee has 
evidently borrowed Buddhist terms to express his meaning. He petitions Jesus: 


O broad and kind, dignified and venerable Jesus Buddha (Yishu fo): 
pray, show great mercy and forgive my sins. 
Listen to my words inspired by pain and suffering: 
guide me to escape from this poisonous fiery sea. 
Pray give me the fragrant Water of Emancipation (tu6 shui), ... 
cleanse my wonderful nature (i.e. soul) from dust and dirt. 
Monijiao xiabu zan, T54 2140:1271a16—19; cf. LSMH (29-30) p.178 


In a long hymn of praise and petition to Jesus, the same writer says: 


You are naturally the merciful Son (zi) of the venerable Lord of Light, 
and also the able saviour (jiu), 
father of the light-natures (mingxing, i.e. souls), 
the supreme elder brother (xidng) of the many buddhas (fo), 
and also the wise, kind, and compassionate mother. 
Monijido xiabu zan, T54 2140:1271b17—-18; cf: LSMH (44) p.179 


The devotee likewise petitions the “great saint,...king of Nous, ... king of 
Law, ... Jesus Buddha” to keep his “buddha-nature” pure. His buddha-nature 
is his “light-nature’’, the essence of his being, his soul: 


Being already the great saint (dashéng), 
his immortality is without question: 
He can reanimate the ever-flourishing 
Tree of the Law-Nature (fdixing shi). 
Wise, kind, pure, modest and always awake, 
he is truly the king of Nous (xinwdng) with unfailing wisdom.... 
O all-wise king of Law (fawdng), Jesus Buddha (Yishu fo), 
keep my carnal body always healthy and happy, 
and my buddha-nature free from entanglement and stain. 
Monijiao xiabu zan, T54 2140:1272a22-25; cf. LSMH (75-76) p.182 


And similarly: 


Glory and praise to the great, all-powerful form, 
pervading everywhere as the pure Law (fa, Dharma) — 
which is the real nature of Jesus Buddha (Yishu fo), 
and can bring new life to the good. 


Glory and praise to the real and true master (zhénshi zhi), 
the mighty Mani, the venerable Lord, 
who can enliven the community of the pure Law (fda), 
and can bring salvation to the light-natures (mingxing, i.e. souls). 
Monijiao xiabu zan, T54 2140:1279a4—7; cf. LSMH (382-84) p.212 


See also: buddha, Mani Buddha. 


an elder monk; the monk who supervises both the meditation of monks in 
the meditation hall (zendo), as well as the timing of daily activities, such as 
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meditation, meals, bedtime, getting up in the morning, and so on. In times 


retreat (sesshin), which may last for a number of days. Some may fulfil the 
duties of the position for a period of several years. 

unkindly demeanour. He is responsible for the smooth and orderly running of 
the monastery. During the sessions of group meditation in the meditation hall, 
whether of zazen (sitting meditation) or kinhin (walking mindfully between 
sessions of meditation), he walks around among the meditating students with 
a ‘warning stick’ or ‘encouragement stick’. Whenever he observes that the 
attention of a monk is wandering or that he is falling asleep, he strikes them 
on the back, sometimes several times, usually in the muscular area between 
the shoulder blades and the spine. The blows are usually light, though they 
may produce a loud noise and sound frightening to newcomers. Though 
they may produce a momentary pain if executed with sufficient strength, 
they cause no injury. 

The purpose is compassionate rather than as a punishment or with intent 
to cause hurt or injury. It is intended to alert the student to his state of mind 
or lapse in posture, helping him to regain focus. Often a blow will relieve 
out warning, but in the Soto school, a blow is only delivered upon request. 
The student requests such a blow by bowing his head and putting his palms 
them, and then exposing each shoulder to receive a strike. 

The warning or encouragement stick (J. keisaku, C. jingcé), also known 
as a kyosaku in the S6to tradition, is a thin, flat and flexible wooden stick or 
slat, generally made of bamboo, which may be decorated with calligraphy. 
and end of a period of meditation, to meal times, to bed times and to the time 
for getting up, by the ringing of a handbell, a gong or an umpan (a flat gong), 
or by the striking of a resonant wooden board (han) with a stick. The latter 
many be sounded simultaneously at several places throughout a monastic or 
temple complex to alert those who otherwise would not be able to hear the 
bell or gong.* 
the kindly jisha, who greets guests, serves tea, looks after the needs of the 
students and encourages them, cares for the sick, and organizes the kitchen 
and the cleaning of the monastery. Some of this is play-acting, for the two 
may switch roles. Nevertheless, some personalities are naturally more suited 
to one role than the other.’ 
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1. James Austin, Zen and the Brain, ZBMC p.138. 

2. See “Jikyitsu,” “umpan,” [lustrated Encyclopedia of Zen Buddhism, IEZB; 
“Jikiyitsu,” “keisaku,” Wikipedia, ret. June 2013. 

3. James Austin, Zen and the Brain, ZBMC p.123. 


jin(a), jinendra, jina-deva (H), jina (Pa), shéng (C) Lit. conqueror (jina), over- 
comer, victor, victorious one; from the Sanskrit verbal root ji (to conquer, to 
excel); conqueror (jina) + god (deva), hence divine conqueror; victor (jina) 
+ master (indra), hence victorious lord (jinendra); a spiritual victor, a spir- 
itual conqueror; a human being who has overcome all the human passions 
and limitations that keep a being captive in the cycle of birth and death; one 
who has destroyed all karma; one who has conquered all aspects of dual- 
ity — pleasure and pain, attraction and aversion, heat and cold, efc.; one who 
has overcome evil, has come to understand the mystery of this world, has 
attained omniscience, comprehends all things, and is unlimited by time and 
space; a liberated or realized being. 

Jina and Jinendra are used particularly in Jainism as epithets for any of 
the twenty-four Tirthankaras, also called arhats (worthy ones) and kevalins 
(omniscient ones, who have attained kevala-jndna, perfect knowledge or 
gnosis), and who teach the path of liberation (moksha) from birth and death. 
They are titles used especially for Vardhamana (599-527 BCE), commonly 
known by the title Mahavira. Mahavira was the twenty-fourth Tirthankara 
of the current cycle, and the ascetic and spiritual teacher regarded as the 
historical founder of the Jain religion. In Buddhism, jina is an epithet of a 
buddha, who is likewise omniscient, and teaches liberation from birth and 
death etc. In both traditions, any human being is deemed to have the potential 
to become a jina. 

Although generally specific to Jainism and Buddhism, jina was also 
used in pre-Buddhist and possibly pre-Jain India among groups such as the 
Ajivikas, a tradition that arose in the Ganges valley, and which believed in the 
philosophies of fate (niyati), karma, reincarnation, and the ideal of liberation. 
Though none of their texts have survived, the Ajivikas are mentioned in Jain 
and Buddhist sources. It seems that Ajivika practices were ascetic in nature, 
and included renunciation of all possessions, nakedness, mendicancy, long 
fasts, including (as in Jainism) to the death (sallekhand). The Ajivika leader 
during the lifetime of Mahavira and the Buddha was Makkhali Goshala who, 
according to a Shvetambara text, the Bhagavati Sutra, was a travelling com- 
panion of Mahavira until differences caused their parting. Makkhali Goshala 
is still referred to as a Jina. The Ajivikas continued to flourish into the third 
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century BCE, and although they had disappeared from north India by the 
fourth century CE, they survived in south India until the fourteenth century. 

The earliest term used for the Jains was Nirgrantha (Pa. Nigantha), mean- 
ing ‘without ties’ or ‘free of all bonds’. Both Jain and Buddhist traditions 
maintain that the essence of their doctrine is a universal and uncreated Truth, 
lying beyond the confines of time. From a human perspective, Jainism is 
generally reckoned to be an earlier tradition than Buddhism. It is probably 
in response to the Jain concept of the twenty-four Tirthankaras, that early 
Buddhism developed a tradition of twenty-five buddhas. 

Jina and Jinendra are prevalent and present-day Jain terms. A common 
Jain greeting is Jai Jinendra (‘hail to the Jinendras’ ), and worship of images 
and idols of the Jinas or Tirthankaras is a central aspect of Jain religious 
practice. The Samansuttam, a modern satra compiled as a synthesis of Jain 
teaching, accepted by both of the main Jain schools, speaks of the Jinas as 
the source of the tradition.” The Jain Digambara Gchadrya Kundakunda speaks 
repeatedly of the Jinas and their teachings. The true self, he says, is the soul, 
and the mystical knowledge, awareness or gnosis of the Jina is of the nature 
of this soul or self. All things — past, present, and future — are a manifestation 
of that sublime and divine gnosis: 


The great Jina is everywhere, 
and all objects in the world are within him: 
For the Jina is an embodiment of gnosis, 
and all things are the objects (manifestations) of gnosis. 


The doctrine of the Jina is that gnosis is the self, 

and in the absence of the self, there can be no gnosis; 
Therefore, gnosis is the self, 

while the self is gnosis and everything else.... 


He, who does not simultaneously know 
everything in the three worlds, past, present and future, 
cannot truly know even a single thing with its multiplicity of 
variations. 


The omniscience of the Jina simultaneously knows 
the widely diverse and differing manifestations of all things 
that exist everywhere and in the three tenses; 
Great indeed is the glory of that gnosis! 
Kundakunda, Pravachanasdara 1:26-27, 48-51; cf. PAKU 


To understand the teachings of the Jina is to experience the self as it truly is, 
free from all karmic limitations: 
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He who sees the self, unbound and untouched, 
as nothing other than itself, undivided, 
knows the whole doctrine of the Jina. 

Kundakunda, Samayasdra 1:17; cf: SSKK pp.13—14 


What is foreign to the true nature of the self is non-self: 
whether it be animate, inanimate, or a mixture of the two. 
So the omniscient one has truly said. 
The Jina has said that that self is the true self 
which is free from the eight evil karmas, 
incomparable, gnosis incarnate, everlasting, pure. 
Those who, turning away from non-self, meditate upon the true self 
are men of right conduct; 
Taking to the path of the great Jinas, they attain nirvana. 
With the help of faith in the Jina, the yogi meditates on the pure self — 
by this he attains nirvana; 
Why then can he not attain the region of the gods? 
Kundakunda, Ashtapdhuda 6:17-20; cf. APAK 


The teaching of the Jina relieves the soul of all suffering: 


The word of the Jinas is an antidote to sense gratification: 
like nectar, it conquers the evil of old age and death, 
and cures all suffering. 

Kundakunda, Ashtapadhuda 1:17; cf: APAK 


Jinendra is sometimes used as an epithet or form of address when speaking 
of particular Jinas, especially Mahavira. Jinendra Dev may also refer to the 
Divine. According to the Jain sage Yogendra Chandracharya (b.c.600 CE): 


The soul has three levels: the highest level (God), 
the inner level, and the outer level. 
Free yourself from delusion, and leave the outer soul. 
Identify yourself with the inner soul, and meditate on the Highest. ... 


Jinendra Dev is within the temple of the human body: 
the ignorant seek Him in man-made temples. 

I am amused by this idea, for it is like a man begging from door to door, 
when he already has a huge treasure within himself.... 


O foolish one! He is not to be found in the (outer) temple, 
nor in stone (idols), nor in scriptures, nor in pictures; 
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He dwells within the human body. 
Recognize and realize Him with a tranquil mind. 
Yogendra Chandracharya, Yoshar 6:43—-44 


In Buddhism, jina (C. shéng, zuishéng, ‘most victorious’) is an epithet for any 
of the buddhas, of those who have overcome Mara, the ‘devil’ or ‘demon’ who 
symbolizes the essence of negativity, limitation, and illusion. The story of 
the Buddha’s conquest of Mara is acommon theme in Buddhist art. The term 
appears in a number of texts that describe the characteristics of the buddhas: 


As a wish-fulfilling jewel grants every desire, 

so does the victor (zuishéng) 

fulfil every wish of those with pure intentions. ... 
His unlimited wisdom transcends all language — 

immense beyond measure, how can it be seen or known?... 
Upon seeing the buddhas (f6), all sufferings end. 
Then one enters into the tathagata’s (riildi) realm 

of great wisdom (dazhi). 

Avatamsaka Siitra 39, T10 279:325a18-19, b27-28, 326c9-10 


In the Mahavastu, the voice of the jinas or buddhas is described in such 
a way that one wonders whether the author had in mind the music of the 
creative power: 


The voice of the jinas pervades everywhere, like the sound of an 
orchestra of the five instruments. It is low like the gentle note of the 
duck, and of the red-lipped, slender-tongued peacock. The voice of 
those who are pre-eminent in virtue is as sweet as the song of the 
gandharvas. It is like the sound of the lapping of waves, and it is not 
rendered confused by distance. 

Mahavastu 1:171, MHVA, MVJ1 p.135 


In Tibetan Buddhism, it is believed that the Adi-Buddha (Primal Buddha), the 
primordial or highest Being, through the power of meditation, created five 
dhyani buddhas, who are also known as jinas. These jinas or dhyani buddhas 
are celestial buddhas visualized during meditation, and are understood as 
guides to spiritual evolution. Their names are Vairochana, Akshobhya, 
Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, and Amoghasiddhi. They are not historical 
figures, but transcendent beings who symbolize universal divine principles 
or forces, representing various aspects of the enlightened consciousness. 


See also: Tirthakara. 
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1. See “Ajivikas,” A to Z of Jainism, AZJW. 
2. Samansuttam 13-24, passim; cf. SSJV. 


jina-kalpi (S) Lit. one who follows the ordinances and way of life (kalpa) of a 
Jina. See sthavira. 


jitong, téngji (C) Lit. divining (jz) youth (tong); child (tong) diviner (jz); usually 
translated as “spirit medium’, sometimes as ‘shaman’; a specialist in popular 
religion who is subject to possession by a god or spirit who speaks and acts 
through the jitong; often, though not exclusively, a role filled by a youth, who 
can be male or female, though more commonly male. 

Whereas a jitong might be employed by a fdshi (master of rites) during 
certain rituals, a daoshi (Daoist priest or priestess) specifically excludes the 
help of a jiténg from any ‘orthodox’ rituals they may conduct. One scholar 
has suggested that this is probably because Daoism tends to distinguish itself 
from popular religion in general, and specifically rejects the aptitude of a 
jitong to be a spokesperson for its deities.' 


See also: fasht. 


1. See Philip Clart, “tang-ki (or jitong),” Encyclopedia of Taoism, ET2 
pp.964—66. 


jivanmukta (S/H), jiwan mukat (Pu) Lit. liberated (mukta) in life (jivan); lib- 
erated while still alive; a liberated person; one who has attained liberation 
from the cycle of birth and death while still living in the body; contrasted 
with videhamukta (one who has attained liberation after leaving the body). 
The schools of Indian philosophy differ over whether those who attain union 
with Brahman while still living in the body (jivanmukti) are influenced 
by their remaining prarabdha (destiny) karma. Those who maintain that 
such an influence exists, say that the highest mukti is achieved only when 
the soul leaves the body at death. Such a soul is a videhamukta. While still 
in the body, the soul is known as a jivanmukta. The Vedantasara defines 
a jivanmukta: 


A jivanmukta is he who, by the knowledge of the absolute Brahman, 
his own self, has dispelled the ignorance regarding it, and has realized 
it; and who — through the elimination of that ignorance and its effects, 
such as the accumulation of karma, doubts, errors and so on — is free 
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from all bondage, and is established in Brahman. ... Having eyes, he 
is like one without eyes; having ears, he is like one without ears. 
Sadananda, Veddantasdra 217, 220; cf. VSY pp.117, 119 


The Upanishads have described the characteristics of a jrvanmukta: 


When a yogin knows his atman (soul, real self), from that time onwards 
he becomes a jivanmukta. 
Varaha Upanishad 2:42; cf. TMU p.171, YU p.408 


He is called a jivanmukta who lives, unattached, in the pure Being 
that sustains all, the undeniable Spirit that is the Self (chidatmani). 
Annapirna Upanishad 2:28; cf. SVUW p.35 


Whoever possesses unbroken wisdom is a jrvanmukta. He who has no 
thought of ‘Tl’ regarding body and senses, nor the thought of anything 
‘other’ in all else, is a jtvanmukta. He who, by means of his wisdom 
(prajnda), sees no difference between his own Gtmd (soul, real self) and 
Brahman, as also between Brahman and the universe, is a jivanmukta. 
He who remains undisturbed, whether revered by the good or reviled 
by the wicked, is a jivanmukta. One who has realized the true nature 
of Brahman is no longer subject to rebirth. 

Adhyatma Upanishad 44-48; cf: TMU pp.45—46 


He whose mental radiance neither rises nor sets in misery or happi- 
ness, and whose inner condition is always the same...is known as a 
jivanmutkta. ... 

He of whom people are not afraid, who is not afraid of people, and 
who has relinquished joy, anger and fear is known as a jivanmukta. 

He who, though involved with all the illusory objects, remains 
cool in their midst, absorbed in the Paramdtman (supreme Soul) is 
known as a jivanmukta. 

O muni, he who has relinquished all the desires of his mind 
(chitta), and is content with Me, who am the Atman of all, is known 
as a jivanmukta. 

He who rests with an unshaken mind in that all-pure abode of 
absolute Consciousness, free from all waves of the mind (chitta), is 
known as a jivanmukta. 

He in whose mind (chitta) the world, I, he, you and the multitude 
of false phenomena finds no resonance is known as a jivanmukta. 

Varaha Upanishad 4:22, 26-30; cf: TMU p.178, YU pp.429-30 
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The ninth-century Indian philosopher Shankara similarly depicts the state 
of a jivanmukta, whom he implicitly identifies with the fully realized yogi 
or muni (sage): 


A jivanmukta, imbued with knowledge of That, relinquishes the traits 
of his previous limitations (upadhis). By realizing his nature to be that 
of existence-knowledge-bliss, he becomes Brahman.... 

After crossing the ocean of delusion and destroying the demons 
of passion and hatred, the yogi, united with peace, dwells in the bliss 
of his own soul, radiant. 

Relinquishing attachment to external happiness, satisfied with the 
inner bliss of the soul (a@tman), he shines within, like a lamp placed 
in a jar. 

Though associated with limitations (updadhis), the muni (sage) who 
knows everything is undefiled by their traits, like the sky. He is like a 
fool, moving about like the wind, unattached. 

On the destruction of his limitations (upddhis), the muni becomes 
totally absorbed in...the all-pervading Spirit, like water in water, 
space in space, and light in light. 

Shankara, Atmabodha 49-53 


He whose illumination is steady, whose bliss is constant, and for 
whom the phenomenal universe is as good as forgotten, is considered 
a jivanmukta. 

He who, even having himself merged in Brahman, is alert, yet free 
from (the limiting) characteristics of the waking state, and whose 
realization is free from desire, is considered a jivanmukta. 

He whose worldly concerns have been stilled, who though possess- 
ing a body consisting of parts is yet devoid of parts, and whose mind 
is free from anxiety, is considered a jivanmukta. 

The absence of the notions of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ even while in this body, 
which then persist like a shadow, is characteristic of a jivanmukta. 

No thought of past enjoyments, no thought for the future, and 
indifferent about the present — these are characteristic of a jivanmukta. 

Looking everywhere with an equal eye upon this world that is 
full of good and bad things, each distinct by nature from the other, is 
characteristic of a jrvanmukta. 

When confronted by things pleasant or unpleasant, to remain 
unperturbed in mind in either instance, maintaining equanimity, is 
characteristic of a jrvanmukta. 

Constantly absorbed in tasting the bliss of Brahman, a yati (renun- 
ciate, disciplined person) entertains no distinctions of within or 
without — this is characteristic of a jivanmukta. 
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He who possesses the characteristics of a jivanmukta remains 
unconcerned, free of all thought of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ with regard to the 
body, the sense organs, efc., as well as to his duties. 

He alone possesses the characteristics of a jivanmukta who has 
realized the identity of the self (atman) with Brahman, as affirmed 
in the scriptures, and is free from the bondage of becoming (i.e. 
transmigration).... 

He alone possesses the characteristics of a jrvanmukta who through 
his illumination sees no distinction between the self (G@tman) and 
Brahman, nor between the universe and Brahman. 

He alone possesses the characteristics of a jivanmukta who feels 
the same whether his body is worshipped by the good or tormented 
by the wicked. 

He is a yati (renunciate, disciplined person), truly liberated 
(vimukta), in whom the sense objects... produce no change, because 
of his identity with the Existence Absolute. 

Shankara, Vivekachiidamani 428-37, 439-41; 
cf, VCSM pp.162-64, SSVC pp.421-31 


Among the later Indian sants, a jiwan mukat is described simply in the Adi 
Granth: 


He alone is called liberated while yet alive (jiwan mukat), 
from within whom egotism is eradicated. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 1010, AGK 


In another verse, Guru Arjun says that only he who fully accepts the divine 
will is a jiwan mukat,' because both liberation from transmigration and 
complete surrender to the divine will are only permanent when the soul rises 
above the realms of the mind. 


See also: jivanmukti (>3), videhamukta. 


1. Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 275. 


jhanin, jhani (S), gyant (H/Pu), giani (Pu) Lit. wise, enlightened, learned, 
knowledgable; one who possesses knowledge (j/idna); an intellectual person, 
a philosopher, a learned man, a scholar; one with intellectual knowledge of 
Vedanta; esoterically, one who possesses mystic knowledge — a spiritually 
wise person, a Sage, a seer, a gnostic, a mystic; an Advaita Vedantist with 
mystical perception, as opposed to one with only intellectual knowledge; a 
jiiana yogi; one who is fully self-realized and has realized Brahman within. 
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The term can mean either an intellectual or a mystic, depending on the context; 
specifically, it refers to an Advaita Vedantist. In Jainism, a kevala-jndani, syn- 
onymous with a kevalin, is one who has attained knowledge of the Absolute. 
According to the Bhagavad Gita, the best of seekers is the j7iani, the one 
who already has understanding and even experience of the mystic Reality: 


Four kinds of devout men worship Me: 

the distressed (Grta), the wealth hunter (artharthi), 

the seeker (jijiidsu), and the gnostic (jfani). 
Among them, the j/iani, always in communion 

and with one-pointed devotion (eka bhakti), is the best. 
To such a jvdni, I am very dear, and he is dear to Me. 
While all of these are indeed noble, 

the jaanr I cherish as My own self — this is My view. 
Always in communion with Me, 

he is convinced that I am the highest goal. 

Bhagavad Gita 7:16—18 


The Gita also uses the term for a spiritual teacher, advising seekers to accept 
help from and serve those who have a mystical awareness of the divine Truth: 


Know that by approaching those wise ones (jadnin), 
those knowers of the Truth (Tattva-darshinah), with reverence, 
and by asking questions of them, and by serving them — 
They will teach you that wisdom (jfiana), by knowing which, 
you will see all creation in the Self (Atman) and in Me, 
and never again be deluded. 
Bhagavad Gita 4:34-35 


But the Gita also uses the term for a learned person: 


A yogiis greater than an ascetic (tapasvi), 
greater than a scholar (j/idni), 
greater than a practitioner of rituals too. 
Therefore, O Arjuna, become a yogi. 
Bhagavad Gita 6:46; cf. BGT 


The jidni as a seeker of the Divine is epitomized by the Advaita Vedantist. 
His method is to rigorously deny the existence of anything but Brahman. 
Twentieth-century Swami Nikhilananda and his guru, Swami Vivekananda, 
describe the jnani, his practice, and the way he perceives the universe. The 
jnani sees himself as one with Brahman, the Absolute Reality. All objects 
of the world are really a part of the mind: 
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The jfani has realized the insubstantiality of the universe. He knows 
his identity with the non-dual Brahman....To the man of gross 
intellect, objects appear to exist outside. To the man of higher discrimi- 
nation, objects are mere ideas or states of the mind. The j/dnz sees only 
the undifferentiated, changeless, and non-dual mind (consciousness) 
in place of gross objects or subtle ideas. 

Swami Nikhilananda, The Upanishads, U2 pp.52 (n.2), 361 


He reaches this state by continually impressing upon his mind the true nature 
of things: 


To separate ourselves utterly from matter and all belief in its reality is 
true jnana. The jriani must keep ever in his mind the “Aum Tat Sat”, 
that is, Aum the only real existence. Abstract unity is the foundation 
of jndna yoga. This is called Advaitism (without dualism or dvaitism). 
This is the cornerstone of the Vedanta philosophy, the alpha and the 
omega. “Brahman alone is true, all else is false, and 1am Brahman.” 
Only by telling ourselves this until we make it a part of our very being, 
can we rise beyond all duality, beyond both good and evil, pleasure 
and pain, joy and sorrow, and know ourselves as the One -— eternal, 
unchanging, infinite — the One without a second. 

The jfidna yogi must be as intense as the narrowest sectarian, yet as 
broad as the heavens. He must absolutely control his mind, be able to 
be a Buddhist or a Christian, to have the power to consciously divide 
himself into all these different ideas, and yet hold fast to the eternal 
harmony. Constant drill alone can enable us to get this control. All 
variations are in the One, but we must learn not to identify ourselves 
with what we do, and to hear nothing, see nothing, talk of nothing but 
the thing in hand. We must put in our whole soul and be intense. Day 
and night tell yourself, “I am He, I am He.” 

Swami Vivekananda, On Jnana Yoga 1, CWSVS8 pp.5-6 


He distinguishes his true self from the body and mind, and from everything 
else but the supreme Self, the Atman, which is the same as Brahman: 


Constantly tell yourself, “I am not the body, I am not the mind, I am not 
thought, I am not even consciousness; I am the Atman (Self).” When 
you can throw away all, only the true Self will remain. The jfidani’s 
meditation is of two sorts: (1) to deny and think away everything we 
are not; (2) to insist upon what we really are — the Atman, the one 
Self — existence, knowledge, and bliss. The true rationalist must go 
on and fearlessly follow his reason to its farthest limits. ... When we 
begin to deny, a// must go until we reach what cannot be thrown away 
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or denied, which is the real ‘I’. That ‘I’ is the witness of the universe; 
itis unchangeable, eternal, infinite. Now, layer after layer of ignorance 
covers it from our eyes, but it remains ever the same. 

Swami Vivekananda, On Jnana Yoga I, CWSV8 p.4 


His primary method and meditation is to focus with a strong will upon the 
fact that nothing exists outside of the Atman, and that he is one with That: 


These are the marks of the true jiidna yogi: (1) He desires nothing, 
save to know. (2) All his senses are under perfect restraint; he suffers 
everything without murmuring, equally content if his bed be the bare 
ground under the open sky, or if he is lodged in a king’s palace. He 
shuns no suffering, he stands and bears it — he has given up all but the 
Self. (3) He knows that all but the One is unreal. (4) He has an intense 
desire for freedom. 

With a strong will, he fixes his mind on higher things and so 
attains to peace. If we know not peace, what are we more than the 
brutes? He does everything for others — for the Lord — giving up all 
fruits of work and looking for no result, either here or hereafter. What 
can the universe give us more than our own soul? Possessing that, 
we possess all. The Vedas teach that the Atman, or Self, is the one 
undivided Existence. It is beyond mind, memory, thought, or even 
consciousness as we know it. From it are all things. It is That through 
which (or because of which) we see, hear, feel, and think. The goal of 
the universe is to realize oneness with the “Aum” or one Existence. 

The j/idni has to be free from all forms; he is neither a Hindu, a 
Buddhist, nor a Christian, but he is all three. All action is renounced, 
given up to the Lord; then no action has power to bind. The jfdaniis a 
tremendous rationalist; he denies everything. He tells himself day and 
night, “There are no beliefs, no sacred words, no heaven, no hell, no 
creed, no church — there is only Atman.” When everything has been 
thrown away until what cannot be thrown away is reached, that is the 
Self. The jfidni takes nothing for granted; he analyses by pure reason 
and force of will, until he reaches nirvana which is the extinction of 
all relativity. No description or even conception of this state is pos- 
sible. Jiidna is never to be judged by any earthly result. Be not like the 
vulture which soars almost beyond sight, but which is ever ready to 
swoop downwards at the sight of a bit of carrion. Ask not for healing, 
or longevity, or prosperity; ask only to be free. 

Swami Vivekananda, On Jiiand Yoga 3, CWSV8 pp.10-11 


although both will ultimately reach the same goal: 
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There is a little difference in opinion between the teachers of knowl- 
edge and those of love, though both admit the power of bhakti. The 
jnanis hold bhakti to be an instrument of liberation; the bhaktas look 
upon it both as the instrument and the thing to be attained. To my mind, 
this is a distinction without much difference....Each seems to lay a 
great stress upon his own peculiar method of worship, forgetting that 
with perfect love, true knowledge is bound to come even unsought; 
and that from perfect knowledge true love is inseparable. 

Swami Vivekananda, On Bhakti Yoga, CWSV3 p.34 


The bhakta, the yogi and the jfidni each pursue a different path to the same 


temperament: 


The bhakta meditates upon forms and images and all such things, 
and upon God. This is the natural process, but a slower one. The yogt 
meditates upon various centres in his body, and manipulates powers 
in his mind. The jvdni says, “The mind does not exist, neither the 
body. This idea of the body and of the mind must go, must be driven 
off; therefore it is foolish to think of them.” It would be like trying to 
cure one ailment by bringing in another. His meditation therefore is 
the most difficult one, the negative; he denies everything, and what 
is left is the Self. This is the most analytical way. The j#iani wants to 
tear away the universe from the Self by the sheer force of analysis. It 
is very easy to say, “Iam a jadani,” but very hard to really be one.... 

So what is the meditation of the jfidni? He wants to rise above every 
idea of body or mind, to drive away the idea that he is the body. For 
instance, when I say, “I am a swami,” immediately the idea of the body 
comes. What must I do then? I must give the mind a hard blow and say, 
“No, I am not the body, I am the Self.” Who cares if disease comes or 
death in the most horrible form? I am not the body. Why make the body 
nice? To enjoy the illusion once more? To continue the slavery? Let it 
go, Iam not the body. That is the way of the jiani. The bhakta says, 
“The Lord has given me this body that I may safely cross the ocean 
of life, and I must cherish it until the journey is accomplished.” The 
yogi says, “I must be careful of the body, so that I may go on steadily, 
and finally attain liberation.” 

The j/iani feels that he cannot wait, he must reach the goal this very 
moment. He says, “I am free through eternity, Iam never bound; I am 
the God of the universe through all eternity. Who shall make me per- 
fect? I am perfect already.” When a man is perfect, he sees perfection 
in others. When he sees imperfection, it is his own mind projecting 
itself. How can he see imperfection if he has not got it in himself? 
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So the jfidni does not care for perfection or imperfection. None exists 
for him. As soon as he is free, he does not see good and evil. Who 
sees evil and good? He who has it in himself. Who sees the body? He 
who thinks he is the body. The moment you get rid of the idea that you 
are the body, you do not see the world at all; it vanishes for ever. The 
jnani seeks to tear himself away from this bondage of matter by the 
force of intellectual conviction. This is the negative way — the “Neti, 
Neti” — “Not this, not this.” 

Swami Vivekananda, One Existence, CWSV3 pp.27-28 


Ramakrishna, the guru of Swami Vivekananda, summarizes the matter 
simply: 


Those who are jadnis believe that Brahman is true and the world an 
illusion — like a dream. I, you, all are like a dream. 
Ramakrishna, in Kathamrita 1:12.9, SRK1 


dependent upon body consciousness: 


Jiidna yoga is also very difficult in this age. In the first place, human 
life is dependent on food. Secondly, life is short. Thirdly, it is not 
possible to rid oneself of body consciousness. Moreover, unless one 
is free from body-consciousness, jrdna is absolutely impossible. The 
jnani says, “I am the same Brahman; lam not this body, Iam beyond 
hunger, thirst, disease, grief, birth, death, pleasure, pain, etc.” If you 
are aware of disease, grief, pleasure, pain, efc., then how are you a 
jnani? Though your hand is being scratched and torn by thorns, you 
are bleeding profusely, it is so very painful, yet you say, “No, my hand 
is not being scratched and torn. Nothing has happened to me.” 
Ramakrishna, in Kathamrita 1:11.4, SRK1 


is so merged in Brahman that he sees the Divine not only in the absolute 
Reality, but also in the world of phenomena. Ultimately, the jaani becomes 


The jrani gets rid of his worldly identity by saying, “Not this, not this,” 
and thus attains the knowledge of Brahman. It is like one who reaches 


special contact with Him, and sees more than the jdni. He sees that 
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the steps are made of the same material as the roof — bricks, brick dust, 
and lime. He sees that he who has realized Brahman by saying, “Not 
this, not this,” has himself become the living beings and the universe. 
A man cannot stay on the roof a long time. He comes down from 
the roof. They who have attained samadhi and had the vision of 
Brahman see when they come down that He Himself has become all 
living beings and the universe. Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ti— one cannot 
stay long at ti (the highest note). One cannot rid one’s self of I-ness. 
On coming down from samadhi, one sees that He is me, and that He 
has become the entire universe and its living beings. This is vijfidna.... 
Mount Sumeru. The entire universe is made of His three gunas 
(attributes) — of sattva, rajas and tamas — but He is unattached to them. 
Ramakrishna, in Kathamrita 3:1.4, SRK3 


such a relaxed state of mind. He sees God even with his eyes open. At 
times, he comes down from the Absolute to the phenomenal world, 
and at other times he goes up from the phenomenal world to the 
Absolute....The jf#dni reaches the eternal and indivisible Sat-chit- 
dnanda by discriminating, “Not this, not this.” He reasons, saying to 
himself, “God is not the embodied being; He is neither the universe 
nor the twenty-four cosmic principles.” Reasoning thus, he reaches 
the Absolute and sees that God has become everything and dwells 
in all — embodied beings, the universe, and the twenty-four cosmic 
principles... 


merges in the Indivisible. Again he is in bliss when he keeps his mind 
on the divine play, the phenomenal world, without his mind being 
merged in the Absolute. 

A mere j/ianiis monotonous. He only discriminates, “Not this, not 
that; all this is like a dream.” ... That is why I (Ramakrishna) accept 
everything (both the Absolute and the phenomenal world). 

Ramakrishna, in Kathamrita 3:9.2, 3, SRK3 


Indian sants have varied in their use of the term. Tulsidas uses gydni as a 
descriptive adjective for the “wise” or “enlightened sage (muni gyani)”! or 
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an “enlightened soul (puni gyani)”’.? Rishi Vasishtha is depicted as the “wise 
guru (guru gydni)”: 


Finding Sita and all the queen mothers shaken with emotion, the wise 
guru (gur gyani) bade them all sit down. Declaring the nature of the 
world to be illusory, the lord of sages gave them some discourse on 
spiritual matters. 

Tulstdas, Ram Charit Manas 2:246.1, RCML p.571 


According to Tulsidas’ retelling of the Ramayana, Rishi Narad likens 
the gydnis among his disciples to his “grown-up sons’. Here, he is talking 
to Rama: 


Listen, O sage (muni): I tell you with all the emphasis at my command 
that I always take care of those who worship me with undivided faith, 
even as a mother guards her child. If an infant child runs to catch hold 
of fire or a snake, the mother holds it aside. When, however, her son 
has grown up, she loves him no doubt, but not as before. The wise 
(gyani) are like my grown-up sons, while humble devotees are like My 
infant children. A devotee depends on Me, while the former (a wise 
man) depends on his own strength; and both have to face enemies like 
lust and anger. Pondering thus, the prudent adore Me and never take 
leave of devotion even after attaining wisdom. 

Tulstdas, Ram Charit Manas 3:42.2—5, RCML p.706 


Swami Shiv Dayal Singh observes that the real gyanris one who has reached 
the highest spiritual stage: 


The perfect sadhus, real gydanis, true lovers or devotees of the Lord, are 
those only who reach the last stage. They who only talk of the perfect 
ones, or read their teachings to others without reaching the stage or 
practising towards that end are only intellectuals and theorists. 

Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Prose 1:2, SBAT p.4 


And he adds that a true gyani only becomes so through spiritual practice: 
Without yoga, no one can be a gyani, 
and no one can make their exit from birth and death. 


Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 24:1.65, SBP p.203 


Guru Nanak says that the most efficacious practice for attaining the highest 
stage is meditation on the divine Word (Shabd): 
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He alone is a gidni who lovingly focuses his consciousness 
on the Word (Sabad). 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 831, AGK 


Indian sants have also spoken of the gydani as one who possesses only barren 
intellectual knowledge, and they have not reckoned the scholar and intellectual 
as truly wise. Kabir writes in his forthright manner: 


What can one say to the gydni? 
Kabir feels ashamed to explain things to them: 
It is futile to dance before the blind — a waste of one’s art. 


Gyanis have no respect for the master: 
everything he explains they doubt. 
The senses hold them fast: 
certainly, they are destined for hell. 


The gydni loses everything when he claims, “I am God;” 
Far better are the worldly, 
who always live in awe of the almighty Lord. 


The gydnis are lost in lecturing on their studies about God, 
while God is near their own self: 

They toil to find Him everywhere else, 
while hidden within them lies that rare wealth. 


They do not pierce the veil within: 
outside they lecture and make many a claim; 
If they go in and see Him, then they will know: 
within and without, the Truth is the same. 


Truth has to be realized, it is not a topic for mere talk; 
Every gydni you may encounter lives in the web of delusion. 
Kabir, Sakhi Sangrah, Bachak Gyan ka Ang 3-8, KSS pp.77-78; 
cf, KGME pp.274-75, KWGN pp.572-73 


Tulst Sahib groups together the priest, the intellectual, the follower of rituals, 
as well as the ordinary followers of religion. He says that none of these know 
God; only the saints really know the reality of the Divine: 


The priest (pandit), the learned (gydani) and the ritualist (bhesh) 
have not experienced the Inaccessible, 
nor have the Hindus or the Muslims seen Him: 

Only a saint (sant) has realized the Lord within. 
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All describe Him in a state of delusion, 
no one has known Him within his body. 
In the body, saints (sant) alone have perceived Him; 
What is beyond perception, I now describe. 
Tulsi Sahib, Ghat Ramayan 1, Bhed Pind aur Brahmand ka, 
GR1 pp.72-73; cf. TSSH p.66 


See also: Brahma-jnani, jnana (>3), jnana yoga (>3). 


1. E.g. Tulstdas, Ram Charit Manas 1:139.4, 2:262.2, 2:273.1, 7:113.3, RCML 
pp.144, 586, 595-96, 1075. 
2. E.g. Tulsidas, Ram Charit Manas 1:123.3, RCML p.130. 


jogi (H/Pu) See yogi. 


jogini (H/Pu), jogan (Pu) See yogint. 


Joseph (A/P. Yisuf) A character from the biblical book of Genesis; commonly 
regarded in Jewish, Christian and Muslim legend as a holy man of great grace 
and beauty, who walked with God; often taken as a symbol of the perfect saint. 

According to Genesis,' Joseph — the favoured son of Jacob (son of Isaac, 
son of Abraham, of the lineage of Shem, son of Noah, descendant of Adam) — 
is sold into slavery by his eleven jealous brothers. Subsequently, he is carried 
off to Egypt, where he is bought by Potiphar, captain of the guard, and taken 
into his household. There, fortune smiles upon him, at least for a while. As 
a consequence of his noble bearing, his honest disposition and because the 
“Lord was with Joseph’”,’ he soon rises to the position of overseer of Potiphar’s 
house and estate. The Egyptian captain entrusts to him all matters concerning 
the administration of his property. 

But Joseph is a very handsome young man and Potiphar’s wife takes a 
fancy to him. Joseph, however, as a virtuous man of God, rejects her advances. 
Stung by his rejection, she claims that Joseph has tried to take advantage of 
her. As a result, Potiphar, believing his wife, has Joseph thrown into prison. 
But, repeats Genesis, the “Lord was with Joseph’? and, even in captivity, he 
is soon given a position of trust, as overseer of the other prisoners. 

In his earlier life, living with his father, his mother and his eleven brothers 
in Canaan, Joseph had had two dreams of a symbolic nature, foretelling that 
his parents and brothers would one day bow down to him.‘ In prison, he finds 
that he is able to accurately interpret the dreams of others. In the ancient 
world, dreaming and a skill in dream interpretation were both considered 
indications of divine favour. Dream interpreters were among the personnel 
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of many pagan temples.° Also, in sacred writings, dreams of a revelational 
nature were often used as veiled references to inner or mystic experience, 
since dreams and spiritual practice are commonly nocturnal, both entailing 
temporary unconsciousness of the physical world.° 

Joseph gains his reputation by accurately interpreting the dreams of two 
fellow inmates — Pharaoh’s butler and chief baker. He foretells that the butler 
will soon be released, while the baker will be hanged.’ This happens as 
predicted, and some two years later, after Pharaoh himself has experienced 
a vivid and notable dream, the butler remembers Joseph, advising his master 
of Joseph’s interpretative ability. 

Pharaoh calls for Joseph, who interprets the dream to mean that there will 
be seven years of ample harvest followed by seven years of famine.’ Joseph 
therefore advises Pharaoh to gather a vast store of food during the seven years 
of plenty in order to see them through the seven years of famine. Little could be 
worse than famine and crop failure in the ancient world, or indeed at any time, 
and advance notice was naturally of inestimable value, especially to a ruler 
who wished to govern well and remain in favour with his people. Therefore, 
trusting Joseph’s interpretation and being greatly pleased with him, Pharaoh 
has Joseph released from prison, making him a ruler in Egypt, second only to 
himself. Joseph’s primary mandate is to collect grain during the seven years 
of plenty and to administer its distribution during the subsequent years of 
famine. And, as before, Genesis emphasizes Joseph’s godliness: 


And Pharaoh said to his servants, “Can we find such a one as this is, a 
man in whom dwells the spirit of God?” And Pharaoh said to Joseph, 
“Since God has showed you all this, and there is none so discreet and 
wise as you, you shall be overseer in my house, and according to your 
word shall all my people be ruled. Only in the throne will I be greater 
than you.” 

Genesis 41:38—40; cf. KJV 


Then, in a traditional gesture of trust, Pharaoh gives Joseph his own signet 
ring, his seal of authority. He also dresses him in “fine linen’, puts “a gold 
chain about his neck”, and gives him his “second chariot” as his means of 
transport.? And to complete his favours, he arranges for Joseph, now aged 
thirty, to be married: 


And Pharaoh... gave him for his wife, Aseneth, the daughter of 
Potipherah (Gk. Pentephrés), priest of On (Gk. Heliopolis). And 
Joseph travelled throughout the land of Egypt; and Joseph was thirty 
years old when he entered the service of Pharaoh, king of Egypt. 
Genesis 41:45—46; cf. JB, KJV 
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Joseph now settles into his job as Pharaoh’s chief minister and, according to 
the well-known story, after the seven years of plenty come the seven years 
of drought. The famine extends as far as the land of Canaan, and hearing 
that there is corn for sale in Egypt, Jacob sends all his sons but the youngest 
(Benjamin) to buy corn. Upon their arrival, Joseph recognizes his brothers, 
but they fail to recognize him, and so begins a game played by Joseph at 
the brothers’ expense. First of all, Joseph accuses them of being spies, sent 
to discover the country’s weaknesses. They insist that they are not, and tell 
Joseph of their family circumstances. Ostensibly to prove who they are, 
Joseph holds Simeon captive, and sends the others back with corn (putting 
their money back in the sacks), with instructions to return with their younger 
brother as a sign of good faith. 

Despite Jacob’s unwillingness to part with Benjamin, he is eventually 
persuaded to let the youngest brother go. The brothers return to Egypt. Upon 
arrival, they are sent to Joseph’s house, where he arranges a meal for them, 
seating them in order of their age, which of course amazes the brothers. Joseph 
then sends them off as before, with full sacks of grain, and their money in 
the mouth of each sack. He also arranges to have his own silver cup placed 
in Benjamin’s sack. Shortly, after they have left, he sends officers after them 
to arrest them for theft of the cup. 

After some further interaction, Joseph can stand the game no longer, and 
finally reveals who he is. Pharaoh then comes to know that Joseph’s brothers 
have arrived, and offers all of Joseph’s family a safe home in Egypt. This time, 
the brothers return to Canaan loaded with gifts from Pharoah, and — to cut 
the story short — Joseph’s father, his brothers and their entire families, along 
with all their property and livestock, return to settle in Egypt. 

Jacob dies in Egypt at the age of a hundred and forty-seven, and Joseph 
at the age of a hundred and ten, and with this, the book of Genesis ends. 
Exodus, the second book of the Bible, begins with the increasing prosperity 
of Jacob’s family, until the reign of a king of Egypt who, out of fear of their 
increasing numbers and prosperity, enslaves them. This leads to the story of 
the Hebrews’ escape under the leadership of Moses, and their eventual return 
to the promised land of Canaan. 

It is on the slender observations in Genesis concerning Joseph’s nobility, 
holiness and handsome appearance that the legends surrounding him have 
developed. 


Joseph in Later Jewish Tradition 

In the medieval kabbalist work, the Zohar, there is a discussion of the meaning 
of the river that appears in Pharoah’s dream." Literally, it refers to the Nile, 
which was the source of sustenance for all Egypt, but the Zohar interprets 
it as a metaphor for Joseph himself. For it is he who irrigates and nourishes 
(blesses) the Egyptians. Through him they become blessed. 
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In his dream, Pharoah sees seven fat and well-fed cows emerging from the 
river and grazing in a meadow; but they are followed by seven starving cows 
that proceed to eat the seven well-fed cows. The Zohar points out that the 
only image in Pharaoh’s dream that is not interpreted by Joseph is the river. 
This is because it refers to himself. Rabbi El‘azar then explains that the river 
in the dream refers to the 


river from which all of the levels below are blessed, because this river 
is drawn down and goes forth to irrigate and nourish them all. Joseph 
is the river by whom all of Egypt was blessed. 

Zohar 1:193b; cf: ZMM 


Referring to the kabbalistic concept of the sefirot (divine emanations), the 
Zohar says that Joseph represents the sefirah of yesod (foundation). The 
river that sustains all of the lower levels is the attribute of Joseph — he draws 
down the waters — the flow — of the divine energy from the highest realm of 
azilut (emanation), into the realm of briah (creation), which thence flows 
out through the astral realm into the physical. 


Joseph in Christianity 

Although sometimes used as an example of moral rectitude and integrity, the 
story of Joseph seems to have been less amplified in Christian legend than 
in the Jewish and Muslim traditions. There is one notable exception. In the 
legendary and allegorical elaboration generally known as the story of Joseph 
and Aseneth, Joseph is cast as the spiritual saviour, a personification of the 
divine Word. According to Genesis, Pharaoh gives Aseneth to Joseph as his 
wife; and it is from this single mention that the story has been developed. 

From the earliest times, the story has been understood allegorically. 
Although written possibly as early as the first century, the earliest-known 
manuscript of the tale is a Syriac translation, dated no later than 569 CE. 
The text is preceded by a letter addressed to a certain Moses of Ingila. The 
writer of this letter says that he had found the story in a very old Greek book, 
and asks for a translation and interpretation of it, which he clearly regards as 
an allegory. Only a part of Moses of Ingila’s answer is preserved, but from 
this it seems that he understood the text to describe the union of the soul 
(symbolized as Aseneth) with the divine Logos or Word of God (represented 
by Joseph).” 

According to the ornate and lengthy story, Joseph, who is gathering surplus 
corn against the years of famine that are to come, pays a visit to the wealthy 
Pentephrés, the father of Aseneth. Joseph is portrayed symbolically as the 
purest of the pure, and most beautiful among men, and Pentephrés suggests 
to his daughter that Joseph would make a good husband for her. Aseneth is 
immediately upset (“furiously angry”’), speaks evil of Joseph, and runs off to 
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her room like a petulant teenager. However, when Joseph arrives, she cannot 
help peeping out of her window to see what he looks like: 


Now, when Aseneth saw Joseph, her soul was deeply touched, her 
heart was moved, her insides turned over, her knees went limp, and 
her whole body trembled. She was awestruck, and sighed, saying: 


“What can I do now, wretch that I am? 
Hidden counsellors deceived me, saying, 
‘Joseph is coming, (he who is but) 
a shepherd’s son from the land of Canaan.’ 
And now, behold, the sun from heaven 
has come to us in his chariot; 
And has entered our house today, 
and shines in it like a light upon the earth. 
But I, being foolish and reckless, despised him, 
and spoke evil of him, 
and did not realize that Joseph is a Son of God. 
For who among men could ever father such beauty, 
and what mother could ever give birth to such light? 


“And now, where shall I go, 
and where can I hide from his presence, 
lest Joseph, the Son of God, should see me, 
for I have spoken evil of him? 
Where can I flee and hide myself, 
for he sees every hiding place and knows all things? 
And nothing hidden escapes him, 
by reason of the great light that is within him. 
And now may the God of Joseph bestow grace upon me, 
for I only spoke evil out of ignorance. 


“Now, therefore, let my father give me to Joseph 
as a maidservant and a slave, 
and I will serve him forevermore.” 
Joseph and Aseneth 6, DR pp.90-91 


Aseneth immediately falls in love with Joseph, and gives vent to her feelings 
in the first of a number of such laments interspersed throughout the narrative. 
Omitting most of the details, many of which possess allegorical meaning, 
Aseneth is then presented to Joseph, who is charmed by her, and seeing her 
evident distress, blesses her. Subsequently, he leaves, promising to return in 
eight days time. 
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Symbolically, the saviour has come into the life of the soul, whose inner 
being is turned upside down with a multitude of conflicting feelings — joy, 
unworthiness, guilt, and so on. In the story, Aseneth now enters a phase of 
deep repentance while awaiting Joseph’s return. She berates herself, begs 
for forgiveness, and generally gives herself a very bad time. Ultimately, her 
agony is answered by the appearance of a spiritual being, ““a man of light” 
who comes from heaven, and calls her by name. Aseneth asks him who he is: 


And the man of light said, “I am the chief Captain of the Lord God 
and Commander of all the host of the Most High: arise and stand on 
your feet, and I will tell you what I have to say.” 

And Aseneth raised her head and looked up and saw a man, the 
image of Joseph in every respect, with a robe and a crown and a royal 
staff. But his face was like lightning, and his eyes were like sunshine, 
and the hairs of his head like flames of fire. And his hands and his 
feet like iron shining from a furnace, with sparks emanating from his 
hands and feet. 

Joseph and Aseneth 14, DR p.128 


The “Captain” and “Commander” of the angelic “host of the Most High” refer 
to the divine Word, here manifesting in the spiritual and radiant form of Joseph. 
The story continues at length, replete with colourful symbolism. At last, the 
man of light tells Aseneth to dress in her “wedding robe, the ancient and first 
robe that has been in your chamber from eternity”, signifying the eternal radi- 
ance and beauty of the soul. Then he departs, leaving Aseneth in a spiritually 
intoxicated condition. Subsequently, Joseph returns and meets Aseneth: 


Then Joseph stretched out his arms and by the beckoning of his eyes 
called Aseneth. And Aseneth also stretched out her arms and ran to 
Joseph, and fell on his neck and embraced him, and they entered into 
the life of the Spirit and were united to one another. And Joseph kissed 
Aseneth and gave her the Spirit of Life; then he kissed her a second 
time and gave her the Spirit of Wisdom; then he kissed her a third 
time and gave her the Spirit of Truth. 

Joseph and Aseneth 19, DR p.157 


Aseneth receives mystic baptism into the divine Word, the “Spirit of Life’, 
the “Spirit of Wisdom” and the “Spirit of Truth”? — all being terms for the 
divine Word or Logos to which the soul is retuned at the time of initiation. 
The “kiss” is an ancient metaphor for the touch of the Divine. Aseneth then 
pledges her eternal loyalty to Joseph and, after further narrative, the wedding, 
which symbolizes the spiritual marriage, finally takes place. At the end of 
her concluding song, Aseneth reveals: 
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“And with his Power, he gave strength to me, 
bringing me to the God of ages. 
And through the chief Captain of the Most High, 
he gave me the Bread of Life to eat, 
and the Cup of Wisdom to drink. 
And I became a bride to him forevermore.” 
Joseph and Aseneth 21, DR p.166 


The biblical Joseph is also a significant figure in the Mormon religion. 
According to Jewish tradition, a messiah of the lineage of Joseph, the Messiah 
ben Joseph, will precede and help the messiah of David’s line, the Messiah 
ben David. Among the Mormons, the founding prophet, Joseph Smith, is 
regarded as the Messiah ben Joseph, who came as a herald to the second 
coming of Jesus, the Messiah ben David. 


Joseph in Islam 
As in the Jewish and Christian traditions, Joseph is remembered in Islamic 
lore for his upright, saintly character and his unsurpassed and irresistible 
physical beauty. In many instances, he is treated as a prophet, as in the 
traditional Muslim account of Muhammad’s ascent (mi‘raj) to heaven, 
where Muhammad meets Joseph in the third heaven." Joseph also features 
in the Qur'an. The Qur'an is not systematically arranged and, unlike its 
usual, seemingly random and fragmentary references to past prophets, 
surah twelve relates the entire story of Joseph, albeit with some varia- 
tions from the biblical account. Interestingly, although the other prophets 
appear here and there throughout the Qur’an, outside surah twelve, Joseph 
is only mentioned in two other places. One is in a list of eighteen prophets 
who have received guidance from God," and the other when it says that 
Joseph brought “clear proofs” from God, yet people still refused to believe 
him.'° In fact, the only prophet whose story is told in a definitive manner 
is omitted from all but one of the various lists of prophets in the Quran. 
Nor, like most of the other prophets, is Joseph said to have been sent to a 
specific people and to have been rejected by them. And, while in the case 
of the other prophets it is the people to whom they are sent who suffer 
calamities, in the case of Joseph it is he himself who goes through various 
misfortunes, although God’s protecting hand is always with him, and he is 
ultimately vindicated." 

In surah twelve, Joseph is portrayed as a visionary, and as an interpreter 
of signs and visions. The story of “Joseph and his brothers” is also said to 
contain signs for those who seek: 


Joseph said to his father: “O my father! I dreamt of eleven stars and 
the sun and the moon: I saw them prostrate themselves before me!” 
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He said: “My dear son! Say nothing of your dream to your broth- 
ers, lest they concoct a plot against you: for Satan is the sworn enemy 
of man! You will be chosen by your Lord and He will teach you the 
interpretation of visions, and will perfect His favour to you and to the 
house of Jacob — even as He perfected it to your fathers Abraham and 
Isaac before you. For God is all-knowing, and wise.” 

Truly, in Joseph and his brothers are signs for seeking men. 

Qur’Gn 12:4—7; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 


Perhaps in view of the Quranic indication that the story contains “signs for 
seeking men”, and certainly because it makes a good story, Joseph’s name 
commonly appears in Muslim poetry. There are numerous references to his 
beauty, as well as allusions to one or other aspect of the Genesis story, or to 
some later development of it, often interpreted allegorically. In Sufi literature, 
the figure of Joseph, by reason of his beauty and deep spirituality, commonly 
represents the Divine, often epitomizing the perfect saint, or the manifestation 
within of the divine Beauty, the spiritual form of the beloved. 

Perhaps the most abundant Sufi user of imagery associated with the Joseph 
story is Rimi. In characteristically imaginative fashion, Rimi’s usage covers 
all aspects of the story, drawing on it to explain many aspects of spiritual 
and mystical philosophy. Although, unlike the Quran, he tells relatively few 
stories in which Joseph features as the central character, he makes hundreds 
of passing allusions. 

According to the Quranic version of the story, Jacob becomes blind from 
weeping over the loss of Joseph. After revealing himself to his brothers, 
Joseph therefore sends his shirt to his father, with instructions to throw it 
over his father’s face. As the brothers leave Egypt, the blind Jacob (who had 
stayed at home) says that he has caught the scent of Joseph, and when the 
caravan arrives in Canaan, and Joseph’s shirt is thrown over the old man’s 
face, he regains his sight.'’ Rum? interprets the “scent” of Joseph as the 
“Universal Intelligence (‘Agl-i Kull)’, the creative power that is the reality 
of perfect saints, bringing spiritual sight to those rendered spiritually blind 
by suffering in this world. This “Universal Intelligence”, says Rimi, is to 
be experienced in the spiritual realms, in the “garden of the heart’, whence 
wafts the scent of Joseph: 


Behold the garden of the heart, green and moist and fresh, 
full of rosebuds and cypresses and jasmines; 
Boughs hidden by the multitude of leaves, 
vast plains and high palaces hidden by the multitude of flowers. 
These words, which are from the Universal Intelligence (‘Ag/-i Kull), 
are the scent of those flowers and cypresses and hyacinths. 
Did you ever smell the scent of a rose where there was no rose? 
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Did you ever see the foaming of wine where there was no wine? 
The scent is your guide and conducts you on your way: 

it will bring you to Eden and (the eternal Fountain of) Kawsar. 
The scent is a remedy for the sightless eye, 

it is light-making: the eye of Jacob was opened by a scent. 
The foul scent (of the nafs) darkens the eye, 

the scent of Joseph succours the eye. 


If you are not a Joseph, be a Jacob: 
be familiar, like him, with weeping and sore distress. 
Listen to this counsel from the Sage of Ghazna (Hakim Sana’1) 
that you may feel freshness in your old body: 
“Disdain needs a face like a rose, 
when you do not have such a face, 
do not indulge in ill temper. 
Disdain is ugly in an uncomely face, 
eye-ache is grievous in an unseeing eye.” 
In the presence of Joseph do not give yourself airs 
and behave like a beauty: 
Offer nothing but the supplication and sighs of Jacob. 
Rami, Masnavi 1:1897—908; cf. MJR2 pp.103—4 


Rumi also draws a parallel between the “wind of death” and the scent of 
Joseph. Both refer to the creative power that draws the soul out of the body, 
both at the time of physical death and in the process of dying while living: 


To those who know God (Grifan), 
the wind of death (ajal) is as soft and pleasant 
as the breeze (fragrance) of ones like Joseph. 
Rimi, Masnavi I:860, MJR2 p.48 


According to the Genesis story, Joseph’s brothers decide to kill him and throw 
him into a well. But they change their minds when some Ishmaelites appear 
on the scene, and they decide to sell their brother as a slave instead, and tell 
their father that Joseph has been killed by a wild animal. In the Quranic ver- 
sion, Joseph is thrown alive into a well, where he is found by a passing Arab 
when he lets down a bucket for water, and brings up Joseph instead. Rimi 
uses the incident to link Joseph, as the perfect saint, with the Water of Life: 


A person ran to the baker for bread: 
on seeing the beauty of the baker, he gave up the ghost. 
A certain man went to the rose garden to take his pleasure, 
and found it in the beauty of the gardener — 
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Like the desert Arab who drew water from the well, 
and tasted the Water of Life from the lovely face of Joseph. 
Rimi, MaSnavt 1:2785—87, MJR2 p.152 


Rimi also relates a story in which a traveller visits Joseph. In accordance with 
Eastern custom, Joseph expects a gift. In this story, Joseph again represents 
the perfect saint. The traveller, aware that nothing worthy can be brought 
before a saint, has realized that all he can bring is the mirror of a pure heart 
in which the divine beloved can see his own beauty. This is in accord with 
the Sufi understanding that God loves and worships Himself through the 
lover. Rimi then ends the story on a metaphysical note. The only thing that 
can reflect or be a “mirror” for the “Being” of God is “nonbeing”, that is, 
the nonexistence or annihilation of the self. God can only be reflected in a 
pure and humble heart, devoid of selfhood: 


Joseph said, “Come, produce the gift.” 
The guest, on account of shame at his demand, sobbed aloud. 
“How many a gift,” said he, “did I seek for you! 
But no worthy gift came into my sight. 
How could I bring a grain of gold to the goldmine? 
How could I bring a drop of water to the Sea of ‘Uman? 
I can only bring cumin to Kirman, 
if I bring my heart and soul as a gift to you. 
There is no seed that is not in this barn (myself), 
except your beauty, which has no equal. 
I deemed it fitting that I should bring to you a mirror 
like the inward light of a pure heart, 
that you may behold your beauteous face therein, 
O you who, like the sun, are the candle of heaven. 
So I have brought you a mirror, O light of mine eyes, 
so that when you see your face you may think of me.” 
He drew forth the mirror from beneath his arm: 
the business of the beautiful one is with a mirror. 


What is the mirror of Being? Nonbeing. 
Bring nonbeing as your gift, if you are not a fool. 
Being can be seen only in nonbeing: 
the rich bestow generosity on the poor. 
Rami, Masnavi 1:3192-202; cf: MJR2 p.174 


Rumi returns to the same theme in a poem of exhortation to devotees to “rise” 
up from the body, passing beyond this world and the next in the quest for the 
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divine Gardener (God). “Let us make our soul a mirror,” he says, in love for 
“a Joseph”, a perfect saint: 


Rise, lovers, that we may go towards heaven: 
we have seen this world, so let us go to that world. 

No, no, for though these two gardens are beautiful and fair, 
let us pass beyond these two, and go to that Gardener.... 


We are crooked as a bow, for the string is in our own throats; 
When we become straight, 
then we will go like an arrow from the bow. 
We cower like mice in the house because of the cats: 
if we are lion’s cubs, let us go to that Lion. 
Let us make our soul a mirror in passion for a Joseph: 
let us go before Joseph’s beauty with a present. 
Let us be silent, that the giver of speech may say this: 
even as he shall say, so let us go. 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 1713:17937-38, 48-51, KSD4 pp.51-52; 
cf, MP2 (214:1-2, 12-15) pp.10-L1 


In another reference to the incident of Joseph in the well, Rimi likens the soul 
to the beautiful Joseph and this world to the well. The rope that is offered to 
the soul to draw it out is “a branch of the cypress of paradise”, an allusion 
to the Tree of Life, another metaphor for the creative power that bestows 
salvation and restores immortal life to the soul. Rimi is talking at this point 
about the negative effect of sensuality: 


Munificence is the abandonment of lusts and pleasures: 
no one who is sunken in lust rises up. 

This munificence is a branch of the cypress of paradise: 
woe to him that lets such a branch go from his hand! 

This abandonment of sensuality is “the firmest handle”:'® 
this branch draws the spirit up to heaven. 

So act that the branch of munificence, O man of true religion, 
drawing you aloft, may bear you to its Origin. 


You are Joseph full of beauty, and this world is as the well, 
and the rope is submission to the Command of God. 

O Joseph, the rope is come: put your two hands upon it: 
do not neglect the rope, for the day is late. 

Praise be to God, that this rope has been dangled, 
that grace and mercy have been blended together, 
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So that you may behold the world of the new spirit, 
a world very manifest, though invisible. 
This world of nonexistence has become like real existence, 
while that world of real existence has become very hidden. 
The dust is dancing in the wind: it is playing, 
it is making a false show and forming a veil. 
Rimi, Masnavi II:1272-81; cf: MJR2 pp.286-87 


Taking the same example, Rtimi speaks explicitly of the mystic or saint as the 
one who draws “Joseph” from the “well” of this world. His spirit draws the soul 
from above, while “his body, like a bucket, is inside the well’, “giving help”: 


He (the mystic, Grif) — has escaped 

from the five senses and the six directions, 

and has made you aware of what lies beyond them. 
His intimations are the intimations of eternity: 

he has transcended all conceptions and withdrawn himself. 
If he is not outside this six-sided well, 

how can he pull Joseph up from inside it? 


He descends to draw water from the unsupported firmament: 
while his body, like a bucket, is down inside the well giving help. 
The Josephs cling to this bucket, 
escape from the well and become kings of Egypt. 
The other buckets seek water from the well: 
His bucket has no concern with the water, 
it seeks only friends in trouble. 
The other buckets dive into the water for their food: 
his bucket is the food and life of the soul. 
The other buckets are attached to the lofty wheel (of destiny): 
his bucket is between the two fingers of the Almighty.” 
What is this bucket? This rope? This wheel? 
This is a very feeble comparison! Pshaw! 
But where can IJ find a comparison without flaws? 
There has never been anything to compare with him (the saint), 
and there never will be. 
He is a hundred thousand men hidden in a single man, 
a hundred bows and arrows contained in a single blowpipe. 
Rimi, MaSnavi VI:4568—78; cf. MJR6 pp.510-11 


In another passage, Rimi again likens the soul to Joseph. Here, he is describ- 
ing the sorry condition of the living soul who keeps company with the 
material body, two things of radically different natures: 
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How can a royal falcon, 
which is of the highest heaven, 
consort with an owl, which is of the low earth?... 
That one is a luminary, free from every defect: 
this one is a blind man begging at every door. 
That one is a moon whose beams fall upon the Pleiades: 
this one is a worm that cleaves to dung. 
That one has the face of a Joseph, the breath of a Jesus: 
this one is a wolf, or an ass with a bell. 
That one has flown to Spacelessness: 
this one is in the straw barn, like the dogs. 
Rumi, Masnavi II:2106-11; cf: MJR2 p.330 


Taking another aspect of the story, Rimi contrasts the viewpoint of Jacob, 
who sees only the beauty of Joseph (the soul), with that of Joseph’s brothers, 
who represent the cynics and those who disbelieve in anything other than 
material existence: 


This is the unbeliever’s argument — he says at every moment: 
“Tf there were anything else, I would have seen it.” 
Though a child does not see the various aspects of reason, 
does a rational person ever abandon reason? 
And though a rational person does not see the various aspects of love, 
yet the auspicious moon of love does not wane. 
Joseph’s beauty was not seen by the eyes of his brethren, 
but when did it ever disappear from the heart of Jacob? 
Rimi, MaSnavi V:3930-33; cf. MJR6 p.235 


Perhaps Riim1’s favourite use of the story is simply that of Joseph’s spiritual 
beauty. Here, Joseph represents the spiritual form of the beloved, experienced 
within the devotee. In the Masnavi, Rimi likens the body to a house with a 
window opening “towards Joseph”. “Open that window,” exhorts Rimi, so 
that you may “gaze incessantly on the face of the beloved”. But to accomplish 
this, human imperfections (“enemies”’) must first be changed into perfection 
(“friends”) by means of the “Elixir” of Life, the divine creative power dwell- 
ing within all souls: 


The light of Joseph’s face, when he was passing by, 
used to fall on the latticed windows (shibak) of every villa, 
and the people within the house would say, 
“Joseph is taking a walk in this quarter and passing by;” 
For they would see the radiance on the wall, 
and the inmates would understand the cause of it. 
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The house that has its window in that direction 

is ennobled by that Joseph’s walking for recreation. 
Hark, open a window (darichah) towards Joseph, 

and begin to delight yourself by looking at him through the aperture. 
The business of love is to open that window (darichah), 

for the heart is illumined by the beauty of the beloved. 
Therefore gaze incessantly on the face (rit) of the beloved! 
This is in your power. Listen, O father! 
Make a way for yourself into the innermost parts: 

banish the perception that is concerned with anything else. 
You possess an Elixir: 

treat your skin (external bodily existence) with it, 

and by means of this art turn your enemies into friends. 

Rimi, Masnavi VI:3091—-99; cf: MJR6 p.429 


In his Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz, Rimi speaks constantly of this inner form, 
referring to it as the beautiful “face” or “countenance” of the beloved, and 
by various other metaphors. Sometimes, “Joseph” refers to both the inner 
and outer form of the beloved: 


That Joseph, handsome of cheek, has come, 
that Jesus of the age has come; 
That banner of a hundred thousand victories 
has come fluttering over the cavalcade of spring. 
You whose business it is to bring the dead to life, 
arise, for the day of work has come. 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 707:7394-96, KSD2 p.97, MP1 (88: 1-3) p.76 


But more frequently, it is the inner form of which Rimi speaks, for the intense 
desire to see the inner “face” of his own master, Shams-i Tabriz, is a longing 
that infuses this collection of his poetry: 


Show your face (rukh), 
for the orchard and rose garden are my desire; 
Open your lips, for abundant sugar is my desire. 
Sun of beauty, come forth one moment out of the cloud, 
for that glittering, glowing countenance (chihrah) is my desire.... 
Like Jacob I am crying, “Alas! Alas!”: 
the fair visage of Joseph of Canaan is my desire. 
By Allah, without you, the city is a prison for me: 
I wander abroad, mountain and desert are my desire. 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 441:4626-27, 33-34, 
KSD1 p.255, MP1 (51:1—2, 8-9) p.45 
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For Rumi, his master is his all in all. His “Joseph of Canaan” has become 
“hidden in my inner being”, since he has annihilated his own self — “become 
hidden from myself”: 


Stealthily as the soul, you are going in the midst of my soul: 
O lustre of my garden, you are my gracefully moving cypress. 
When you go, go not without me: 
soul of my soul, go not without my body, 
and depart not out of my sight, O my blazing torch. 
I bear up the seven heavens and passed beyond the seven seas, 
when lovingly you gaze into my giddy soul. 
Since you came into my bosom, 
infidelity and faith are my servitors, 
O you whose vision is my religion, whose face is my faith. 
You have made me headless and footless: 
enter drunken and laughing, O my Joseph of Canaan. 
Through your grace I have become soul-like, 
and have become hidden from myself, 
O you whose being has become hidden in my hidden being. 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 1786:18683—88, KSD4 p.94, MP2 (221:1-6) p.16 


Another of the Sufi mystic poets who speaks longingly of the meeting with 
the inner spiritual beloved is Shaykh Sa‘di. Sa‘di says that he had heard of 
the beauty of the inner beloved (“the unseen Joseph”), but this was nothing 
compared to the actual meeting: 


People used to describe to us 
the beauty of the unseen Joseph, 
but when he appeared before us, 
we lost our senses, and the power of speech. 
We used to say that we would not again drink wine in secret: 
O cupbearer, give us wine, 
for we have abandoned that idea. 
Let the whole city come and see how we, 
who were old, have become young again. 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 272:5—7, KSSS p.307, TOS p.372 


One moment’s company of this inner beloved, he writes, surpasses all that 
human company has to offer: 


A moment’s secret communion with the beloved 
is better than a hundred years of human company: 
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I do not desire my freedom, 
for I am imprisoned in Joseph’s company. 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 243:10, KSSS p.299; cf. TOS p.333 


Nothing, not even this world and the next, is worth exchanging for the com- 
pany of that divine beloved: 


You who have no heart cannot understand what love is: 
You who possess no ear cannot hear the mystic Song. 
O Sa‘dt, do not relinquish love for the beloved, 
even in exchange for the here and the hereafter: 
It would be a pity to sell Joseph at any price whatsoever. 
Sa‘dt, Tayyibat 341:10-11, KSSS p.323; cf, TOS pp.456-57 


Genesis 37, 39-50. 

Genesis 39:2, KJV. 

Genesis 39:21, KJV. 

Genesis 37:5ff. 

Cf. F. Cumont, L’Egypte des astrologues, EAFC pp.127-29; also cf: Daniel 

2:Uff, 4: Uff, 5:12, 7-Uff; Judges 17:13-15. 

Cf. Daniel 1:17; Deuteronomy 13:1ff-; Genesis 20:3ff., 28:11ff,, 31:10ff., 

31:24 ff.; Jeremiah 23:25-32, 29:8; Joel 2:28; Job 33:15; 1 Kings 3:5, 15; 

Numbers 12:6; 1 Samuel 28:6, 15. 

7. Genesis 40: 1ff- 
8. Genesis 41: 1ff- 
9. Genesis 41:42—-43, KJV. 

10. Genesis 41:1-4. 

11. E.W. Brooks, JA pp. viii, xviii. 

12. Spirit(s) of Truth: cf John 14:17, 15:26, 16:13 (in GJ pp.823-25); 1 John 

4:6 (in GJ pp.529-30, 700); Jubilees 25:14 (in e.g. OTP2 p.105); Shepherd 
of Hermas, Mandates 3:4 (in e.g. AF2 pp.74—75); Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (Judah) 20:5 (in e.g. OTP p.800). In the Dead Sea Scrolls: 
Community Rule (1QS) W:18ff., [V:21, 23 (in e.g. CDSV pp.101, 103); War 
Scroll (1QM) XMII:10 (in e.g. CDSV p.179). 
Spirit of Life: Romans 8:2 (in GJ p.402); Apocalypse of Adam 66 (in e.g. 
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18. Qur'an 2:256. 
19. Hadith, AMBF 13. 


judge An official with the authority to hear cases in a court of law, to pronounce 
judgment, and to mete out sentence, if appropriate; in religious and spiritual 
contexts, either the negative power, the devil or a lesser ruler, as the source 
of the law of cause and effect and the automatic dispensation of justice or 
judgment; or, sometimes, the supreme Lord, as the ultimate Mover in all 
things; or, a saviour, as the one who administers the future of his disciples, 
especially after death, according to their deeds and his mercy. 

In Christianity, as affirmed by a number of New Testament passages, 
Christ will be the “judge of the living and the dead” on Judgment Day.' The 
refrain, with its implied expectation, echoes throughout Christian literature. 
As Judas Thomas says in the Acts of Thomas: 


Look for his coming, and put your hope in him, and believe on his 
name. For he is the judge of the living and the dead, and he gives to 
each one according to his deeds. And at his coming and appearance at 
the end of time, no man can offer a word of excuse when he is about to 
be judged by him, as if he had not heard. For his heralds have preached 
in the four quarters of the world. Repent therefore, and believe the 
promise, and receive the yoke of meekness and the light burden, that 
you may live and not die. 

Acts of Thomas 28; cf. ANT p.377 


Thomas a Kempis also refers to Jesus as judge on the Last Day: 


“Deny yourself, take up your cross, and follow me.”* To many this 
saying of Jesus seems hard. But how much harder will it be to hear 
that word of doom, “Depart from me, you cursed, into everlasting 
fire.”* For those who now cheerfully hear and obey the word of the 
Cross‘ will not tremble to hear the sentence of eternal damnation. The 
sign of the Cross will appear in the heavens, when our Lord comes 
as judge. Then will all the servants of the Cross, who in their lives 
conformed themselves to the Crucified,* stand with confidence before 
Christ their judge. 

Thomas a Kempis, Imitation of Christ 2:12, ICTK p.84 


Speaking as Christ, Thomas 4 Kempis also says that he who trusts in Christ 
need have no fear of what others say or think, for Christ is the only real judge 
of human thought and conduct: 
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The man who keeps no guard over his heart, and does not regard God, 
is easily unsettled by a word of reproof; whereas he who trusts in me 
and does not cling to his own judgment will fear no man. For I am 
the judge and discerner of secrets; I understand the motives of every 
action; I know both him who inflicts the wrong and him who suffers 
it. It is by my will and permission that events happen, in order that 
the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed. I will judge the guilty 
and the innocent, but firstly I wish to test them in secret judgment. 
The witness of men is often false, but my judgment is true: it shall 
stand, and shall not be set aside. It is hidden from many, and revealed 
in its fullness only to few. Nevertheless, even though it may appear 
unjust to the foolish, it does not and cannot err. Therefore, always come 
to me for justice, and put no trust in personal opinions. 
Thomas a Kempis, Imitation of Christ 3:46, ICTK p.154 


The term also appears throughout Manichaean literature for the saviour or 
master. In texts from Chinese Turkestan, Jesus is described as the “saviour 
(jiit) of the distressed, the fair judge (dudin), the incorruptible!”’,° and the “true 
and sincere judge (dudn)’”.’ In many instances, the term is qualified. As a 
judge, the saviour is fair, righteous, true, or sincere. He is wise, understand- 
ing, and forgiving of human weakness. He is a merciful judge who wields 
the power of the divine Word that brings salvation to the soul. Hence, Mani 
himself is described as: 


Mani, the king of Law (fd, S. Dharma), 
to whom the venerable Lord of Light promised wisdom, 
and the saints (shéng) promised kindness, 
has come from beyond the three realms, 
has come to birth and death, 
so as to bring life to our natures (souls), 
to become the great king of Medicine (yiwdng), 
the impartial judge (dudn), 
to open the fountain of sweet Dew (gdanliqudan), 
to plant the life-giving Tree (hudming shi), 
to deliver people to their native land, 
to collect the sons of light (guangming zi), 
to become the shepherd (mut) of the soft and tender flocks. 
Monijido xiabu zan, T54 2140:1278c 14-19; cf. LSMH (374-76) p.211 


The “Medicine”, the “sweet Dew” and the “life-giving Tree” refer to the 
divine Word or creative power that takes the souls (“sons of light’) back to 
their “native land”, their true home with God. The Coptic psalms similarly 
praise, “my lord Mant, the judge of this universe”’.’ Mantis also addressed as: 
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Hail righteous judge, strong power, path of Truth, 
clear mirror that separates the victorious and the condemned: 
Clothe me in your robe, give me the garland and the prize. 
Manichaean Psalm Book CCLXVI; cf. MPB p.83 


The “victorious” are those who return with the saviour to God. The “con- 
demned” remain in the hell of birth and death. But though the saviour judges 
souls according to their deeds, his judgment is primarily merciful, full of 
forgiveness: 


Open the doors of mercy; 

Arise that we may receive the gift. 

The great judge is seated: 

let us gather and glorify him. 

Victory to the true judge.... 

Hail Holy Spirit, who has come today to save us: 

Our Lord Mani, who forgives our sins. 
Manichaean Psalm Book CCXLI; cf. MPB p.42 


The “judge” also appears within, in a joyful, spiritual form: 


He will appear to you, even the judge, with a face full of joy, 
he will wash you also, and purify you with his pleasant Dews. 
He will set your foot on the path of Truth, 
and furnish you with your wings of light. 
Manichaean Psalm Book CCLXXIX; cf: MPB p.100 


His “pleasant Dews” and his “sweet Voice” are again the divine Word that 
cleanses the soul, bringing spiritual life. And the “image” is another term 
for the spiritual form of the saviour: 


Ihave lived since I heard your sweet Voice, 
O true judge, o glorious one; 
For I have seen them of the dear image. 
Manichaean Psalm Book CCLXXXIII; cf. MPB p.104 


This “Cry of the saviour’, the Word, opens the way to the “judge” within, 
who takes souls back to God: 


When I heard the Cry of my saviour, 
a power clothed all my limbs; 
Their bitter walls I destroyed, 
their doors I broke down, I ran to my judge. 
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The garland of glory he set upon my head, 

the prize of victory he placed in my hand, 

he clothed me in the robe of light, 

he exalted me over all my enemies. 
I rejoice as I ascend to my Father, 

with whom I have conquered in the land of the darkness; 
O my great king, ferry me to the city of the gods, the angels. 

Manichaean Psalm Book CCXLIII; cf. MPB p.50 


Among the Parthian hymns, the Third Messenger, as saviour of souls, is 
likewise invoked as “‘shepherd” and “judge”: 


Blessed be the shepherd, the judge, 
the good ruler, the leader, the powerful one. 
Manichaean Text, MM3 p.875ff., RMP bm, GSR p.59 


Various judges appear in the complex Manichaean cosmogony, especially as 
the twelve powers, gods, sons, or emanations of the “Father of Greatness”, 
the transcendent and eternal judge “who exists’’, and “who transcends all the 
judges”. The twelve judges fulfil various functions of judgment and salva- 
tion of the particles of light (souls) that have been trapped in the darkness 
of matter.” 


See also: Judge (> 1, 6.1). 


1. Acts 10:42, RSV; cf. Matthew 16:27, 24:30; Romans 14:9; 1 Peter 4:5; 2 
Timothy 4:1. 

. Matthew 16:24. 

. Matthew 25:41. 

. 1 Corinthians 1:18. 

. Romans 8:29. 

. Monijido xiabu zan, T54 2140:1271b24, LSMH (48) p.180. 

Monijiao xiabu zan, T54 2140:1273b16, LSMH (131) p.188. 

. Manichaean Psalm Book CCXXV, MPB p.17. 

. Kephalaia 28, KOT pp.81-83. 
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juroku rakan (J) Lit. sixteen (jiroku) worthy ones (rakan); the sixteen legendary 
arhats or enlightened beings in Buddhism. See shodasha sthavirah. 


kadoshim (He) (sg. kadosh) Lit. holy ones, saints; those sanctified, conse- 
crated or dedicated to God; spiritual adepts, mystics, spiritual masters; 
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devotees, righteous or pure ones, the followers of particular religious 
groups; beings, human or otherwise, of great purity and sublimity; the 
heavenly host of angels or pure spiritual beings inhabiting the higher heav- 
ens or surrounding the ‘throne of God’, as in the “watchers and holy ones 
(kadoshim)” of Daniel and other revelational texts;! from the root (k-d-sh), 
and hence etymologically related to kadosh (holy), kedushah (dedicated), 
and mekudeshet (betrothed), in the sense that the bride and groom are 
dedicated or pledged to each other; also, a term for martyrs to the Jewish 
religion, as in the time of the European Holocaust; also (in the singular), 
God, a usage very commonly found (as Ha-Kadosh and ‘Atika Kadisha) in 
the Kabbalah. 

Kadoshim is used in Psalms for spiritually advanced souls on earth, who 
are “excellent, in whom is all my delight”: 


Preserve me, O God: for in You do I put my trust. 
Ihave said to the Lord: 
“You are my Lord: I have no good apart from You.” 
And to the saints (kadoshim) who are on the earth: 
“They are excellent, in whom is all my delight.” 
Psalms 16:1-3; cf. JCL 


According to Leviticus, God directed the Israelites to be holy because He 
himself is holy, and they are to emulate Him: 


God spoke to Moses, saying: “Speak to the entire assembly of the 
children of Israel and say to them, ‘You shall be holy (kadosh), for I, 
your God, am holy (kadosh).’” 

Leviticus 19:1—2 


Similarly, in Exodus: 


Now, therefore, if you will hearken unto my voice indeed, and keep my 
covenant, then you shall be my own treasure from among all peoples; 
for all the earth is mine: and you shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, 
and a holy (kadosh) nation. 

Exodus 19:5-6; cf: KB 


See also: ‘Atika Kadisha (2.1), Holy One (> 1), holy ones, holy ones (>4), 
Kadosh (2.1). 


1. Daniel 4:13, 17,23, Ascension of Isaiah, I Enoch, 3 Enoch, etc. 
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kahin (A/P) (pl. kuhhdan) Lit. seer, priest; the name of the priestly class in ancient 
Egypt and Babylon; a Jewish priest; related to the Hebrew kohen (priest); 
also, a wizard, a sorcerer, a soothsayer, a diviner, a fortune-teller. 

In pre-Islamic times, the kahins played an important part in the religious 
life of Arabia, being the guardians and resident priests of sanctuaries and 
sacred places. They were consulted on all matters by those in need of advice 
or consolation. Many were considered to possess supernatural powers, with 
the ability to lay curses or remove curses laid by others. Some seem to have 
had psychic or mediumistic powers and to have gone into trance-like states 
from which they made pronouncements in a kind of rhythmic prose called saj‘. 

In a Sufi context, kahin is sometimes used for a mystic who has access to 
the higher worlds, as well as knowledge of the future: 


In sift terminology, a kahin is one who prophesies the future, or claims 
knowledge of the mysteries of the unseen world. 
Jurjani, Ta‘rifat, KTJ p.168 


The Quran distinguishes between the words of a soothsayer (kdahin), and those 
of a true apostle or messenger of God. Speaking as Allah Himself, it says: 


Truly, this is the word of an honoured Apostle; 
It is not the word of a poet: 
little is your faith! 
Nor is it the divination of a soothsayer (kahin): 
how little you reflect! 
It is a message sent down from the Lord of the worlds. 
Qur'an 69:40-43; cf. AYA, KPA 


Kahins are mentioned a number of times among the hadith, where they are 
regarded unfavourably:! 


Mu ‘awiyah ibn al-Hakam said, “I said: ‘Messenger of Allah, I was till 
recently a pagan, but Al/ah has brought Islam to us. Among us there 
are men who have recourse to kahins.’ 
“He said, ‘Do not have recourse to them.’”’ 
Hadith Sahih Muslim 4:1094, HSM 


Some things they foretell may be true, says Muhammad, but they are often 
wrong: 


‘Ayishah reported: “I said: ‘Allah’s Messenger, the kahins used to tell 
us about things (unseen) and we found them to be true.’ 
“Thereupon he said: “That is a word pertaining to truth, which a 
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jinn (supernatural or spirit being) snatches and throws into the ear of 
his friend, and makes an addition of one hundred lies to it.’” 
Hadith Sahih Muslim 26:5535, HSM 


With the advent of Islam, the livelihood of the kuhhdn fell into decline, and 
some of the resistance to the new religion and regime was led by kahin. 


1. See also Hadith Sahth Muslim 10:3808, 26:5532, 5535-36, 31:6046, 6048, 
HSM. 


kahu (Hw) Lit. attendant, guardian, keeper; of unknown derivation; in Christian 
times, the pastor of a church. 

Every Hawaiian family ( ‘ohana) had a carefully chosen kahu, who could 
also be a kahuna (shaman). His responsibilities included guarding clothes 
and body parts so that other kahuna could not cast a spell on that ‘ohana. 
The kahu could also send out ‘unihipili (spirits) to cause harm to others. 
Kahu were hence known as the ‘keepers of the spirits’. The human target 
was called a haka. 


See also: kahuna. 


kahuna (Hw) (pl. kahuna) Lit. practitioner; priest, shaman, sorcerer, wizard; 
medical practitioner; expert on all aspects of island life, a professional; in 
Hawaiian culture, the keeper of the ancient knowledge of the spirit and mate- 
rial worlds; a term of uncertain derivation: 


Kahuna may be derived from two words, ka huna, literally, the secret. 
Another division of the word gives kahu na, a guardian or keeper of 
something. Thus, in its entirety, the word kahuna has been interpreted 
as meaning the guardian of the secret. 

Likeke McBride, The Kahuna, KLRM p.63 


Children, mostly boys, were usually chosen at birth or in early childhood to 
become apprentices to a Hawaiian kahuna, an apprenticeship that generally 
lasted at least twenty years. They were mostly from the ali‘i (chiefly class, 
aristocracy), although some children with obvious mana (power, energy) 
were chosen from among the commoners. The kahuna were the keepers of 
all knowledge in ancient Hawaii: 


There were kahuna dedicated to specific deities — of crafts, healing, 
architecture, navigation, canoe building, omen reading, sports — the 
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list includes all areas of life in ancient Hawaii. To a certain extent, all 
were priests as well, for religion infused every aspect of life. 
Scott Cunningham, Hawaiian Religion and Magic, HRMC p.77 


To be healed with herbs, one would go to a kahuna la ‘au lapa‘au (medical 
practitioner). If there was pilikia (trouble of any kind) within the family, 
one would ask a kahuna or haku to perform ho ‘oponopono — the practice 
of gathering family members in a circle to express their feelings and make 
everyone feel pono (right). A kahuna and‘and (sorcerer who practises black 
magic) could be asked to pray people to death. Kahuna ho ‘opi‘opi‘o were 
evil sorcerers who could cause pain and suffering on request. 

Kahuna ki‘i (caretakers of images) advised the king during war. They 
marched in front of the king when going into battle, carrying images of the 
war gods. Kahuna nui (counsellors to a high chief) advised the king or chief 
concerning general affairs and were the most influential kahuna. A kahuna 
kilokilo observed the skies for omens. To find when and where fish were 
running, one would go to a fishing kahuna who would work at a heiau (stone 
temple), which would normally overlook a fishing site. To select a site for the 
construction of a heiau, a kahuna kuhikuhi‘puone was consulted. 

A kahuna ha‘iha‘i iwi healed broken bones. Midwives were known as 
kahuna ho‘ohanau, and to cure through massage and salted steam baths, 
one would go to a kahuna lomilomi. Kahuna aloha offered advice and magic 
to secure romance for the ardent seeker of love. Planning a farm? Consult 
with a kahuna ho‘oulu ‘ai. Planning a sea voyage? Consult with a kahuna 
ho ‘okelewa‘a — navigators who could steer by the stars; and a kahuna kalai 
wa‘a would also be required to help with the canoe construction. The multi- 
talented kahuna was a kahuna nui: 


The most difficult type of kahuna to become was the kahuna nui. Such 
persons were expert in all things: they could heal and (if necessary) 
pray a person to death, could carve a canoe and navigate it across the 
ocean, recite extremely long genealogical chants from memory, design 
a temple, fish, and grow crops. They also counselled the chiefs, and 
had to be ali‘i (aristocracy) themselves. Such kahuna were rare and 
were usually of advanced age, for training in so many professions was 
the work of a lifetime. ... 

This brief look at just a few of the types of kahuna should serve to 
demonstrate that they weren’t simply a class of sorcerous magicians. 
Kahuna were respected persons who had been trained to be adept in 
specific professions. Today, doctors, surgeons, architects, teachers, 
engineers, priests and priestesses, psychiatrists, computer programmers, 
sculptors, midwives, electricians — all would be considered to be kGhuna. 

Scott Cunningham, Hawaiian Religion and Magic, HRMC pp.78-79 
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One exception, however, placed the kahuna of old in a different category to 
the modern day professional. Simply stated, the kahuna saw God in every- 
thing. Because they understood that nothing existed without God, the kahuna 
always prayed to the ‘aumakua (ancestor deities) and to the lesser gods and 
goddesses before undertaking anything, for they felt that the higher God was 
unapproachable. This is a far cry from the modern man who assumes that he 
does everything and all responsibility rests on his shoulders. By contrast, the 
kahuna of old would say that the gods are in everything, even the land and 
sea. Even rocks deserved respect and should be handled with a pono (correct 
and proper) attitude. Even though the kahuna was regarded as an expert by the 
people, he knew that the only real expert was the god before him, to whom it 
was absolutely essential to pray for blessings and mana (power) in the perfor- 
mance of his task. Humility was the drumbeat heard repeatedly by apprentices: 


It took two decades to become a fully trained, professional kahuna. 
The requirement was to watch, listen, and learn. They were trained to 
conserve the resources and to help advance the knowledge of the peo- 
ple. The kahuna lived according to spiritual laws, and they encouraged 
everyone who came to them to live by the same laws. They believed in 
the power of prayer: before they planted, they prayed; before they ate, 
they prayed; they prayed over everything they did. They were always 
aware of the spiritual part of their nature. The fundamental prayer of 
the kahuna was, “Let that which is unknown become known.” 

Nana Veary, Change We Must, CWMV p.41 


The highest class, kahuna po‘o (high priest), were spiritually inclined. They 
understood the importance of balancing the positive and negative forces 
within the body. They taught that men actually know the truth, but disregard it 
because of their love for material things. What is that truth? That God dwells 
within the human body. Kahuna po‘o saw light inside the forehead between 
the eyes in a place called the Jua‘uhane (haven of the spirit). Here, through 
their meditation, they were able to contact the gods and bring knowledge and 
blessings to the people: 


Kahunas teach that the positive and negative are localized in the human 
body. The negative is centralized below the navel, and is especially 
connected with the sexual organs and sexual energy. The positive is 
located in the head, especially the brain and the haven of the spirit 
(lua ‘uhane) in the centre of the head between the eyes. Between the 
two centres is a bridge of energy that flows back and forth. When the 
negative emotions dominate man, his positive centre is small. When 
he is too positive, then the negative centre dries up. 

David “Daddy” Bray, Kahuna Class Notes, KCN 
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The balance of positive and negative forces seems to have been the key to 
the successful kahuna. 


Kahuna-ism is potentially the most dangerous occult science anyone 
can ever toy with. It can be used for great good, but also for horrible 
evil. It all depends on the orientation of the thoughts and deeds of the 
practitioner. The kahuna were essentially spiritual and used their pow- 
ers for practising ‘white magic’ to help and uplift mankind. The priests 
who practised white magic obtained their mana from the divinities 
to whom they prayed for knowledge and aid. They were taught from 
avery early age how to meditate, to concentrate with the undisturbed 
power of positive thought, and to cause things to happen through the 
powers of faith and worship. 

Timothy Beckley, Kahuna Power, KPAC p.35 


The Hawaiian kahuna is deeply connected to his ancestors — as if the one 
who is alive is also the sum of the ones who have gone before him and the 
ones who will follow. The ancestors and the kahuna are identical; or, more 
precisely, they are the same person only occupying a different position in the 
space-time continuum. Anthropologist Hank Wesselman relates: 


In response to his voice, I felt the daydreamy state of light trance begin 
to descend upon me, and I watched, enthralled, as he began to physi- 
cally transform right before my eyes. It was as though he was assuming 
form after form as he addressed the people of the past. There, right in 
front of me, Makua was shapeshifting as his consciousness became 
objectified in ancestor after ancestor as he spoke their names, and it 
slowly dawned on me that what I was seeing were his ancestors as 
they touched him, each in turn becoming one with him as he, in turn, 
became one with them. 

I understood with complete conviction what was transpiring. He 
was using his own body, as well as his mind, to create a bridge across 
space-time. He was literally functioning as a gateway for his ancestors 
to step into our world once again — and I could see it happening right 
before my eyes. He was more than just a wisdom keeper or medicine 
man. Makua was a shaman. 

Hank Wesselman, Bowl of Light, BLAW p.29 


See also: haku, mana (Hawaiian) (7.3). 


kalyana-mitra (S), kalyana-mitta (Pa), shanzhishi, shany6u (C), zenchishiki 
(J) Lit. noble (kalyadna) friend (mitra); good, virtuous, excellent, admirable, 
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generous, illustrious, beautiful or agreeable (kalydna) friend, companion or 
associate (mitra); good counsellor, spiritual friend and benefactor; someone 
who acts as a reliable spiritual friend, adviser, or teacher; related to kalyana- 
mittata (admirable or good friendship); in Buddhism, a spiritual teacher or 
anyone of spiritual maturity who is well versed in the practice of the Dharma 
(Way) and is helpful on the spiritual path. 

A kalyana-mitra can be a master or a mentor: a suitably qualified medita- 
tion teacher or a more advanced fellow monk guiding a fellow brother in his 
meditation, concerned about and caring for the other’s spiritual welfare and 
progress; equivalent to the Tibetan geshe. The Chinese shanzhishi comes from 
shan (good) and zhishi (intellectual, knowledge-related), which translates into 
Japanese as zenchishiki. Thus, shanzhishi and zenchishiki mean someone of 
good wisdom or understanding, hence, a spiritual advisor, good teacher, or 
good friend. 

It is commonly said that a noble friend or spiritual advisor is more than 
a compatible person whose company one enjoys. A kalydna-mitra is some- 
one wise enough to provide spiritual guidance and instruction; someone 
whom one can emulate, who is more than simply a fellow traveller on the 
Way. With love, compassion, understanding, caring and true well-wishing, 
the kalydna-mitra is ready to admonish and criticize, to point out errors of 
conduct and perspective, to encourage and exhort — all with the intention of 
spiritual growth, fostering a mature understanding of the Dharma. In the 
Dhammapada, the Buddha observes: 


If you meet a man of understanding, who can point out your faults 
and take you to task for them, 
associate with such a wise man (pandita), 
as you would a revealer of hidden treasure. 
Better will it be, not worse, for one who associates with such a one. 
Let him admonish, instruct, and dissuade from evil: 
truly pleasing is he to the good, displeasing to the bad. 
Associate not with evil friends, associate not with mean men: 
associate with good friends (kalyana-mitta), 
associate with noble men. 
Dhammapada 6:1-3; cf: DPN 


The Pali texts speak of the good friend in a number of places. The Samyutta 
Nikdya points to the importance on the spiritual path of good or “noble 
friendship (kalydna-mittata)” in the form of a “noble friend (kalyana-mitta)”: 


The Venerable Ananda approached the Blessed One. Having ap- 
proached, he paid homage to the Blessed One, sat down to one side, 
and said to him: “Venerable sir, half of the holy life is noble friendship 
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(kalyana-mittata), noble companionship (kalydna-sahdayata), noble 
comradeship (kalyaGna-sampavankata).” 

“Not so, Ananda! Not so, Ananda! The entire holy life, Ananda, 
is noble friendship (kalyadna-mittata), noble companionship, noble 
comradeship. When a bhikkhu (monk) has a noble friend (kalyana- 
mitta), a noble companion (kalydna-sahdaya), a noble comrade 
(kalyana-sampavanka), it is to be expected that he will develop and 
cultivate the noble eightfold path (ariya-atthangika-magga). 

“And how, Ananda, does a bhikkhu who has a noble friend 
(kalyGna-mitta)...develop and cultivate the noble eightfold path? 
Here, Ananda, a bhikkhu develops right view, which is based upon 
seclusion, dispassion, and cessation, culminating in release. He 
develops right intention, ... right speech, ...right action, ... right liveli- 
hood, .. .right effort, ... right mindfulness, ... right concentration, which 
is based upon seclusion, dispassion, and cessation, culminating in 
release. It is in this way, Ananda, that a bhikkhu who has a noble friend 
(kalyana-mitta) ...develops and cultivates the noble eightfold path. 

“By the following method too, Ananda, it may be understood 
how the entire holy life is noble friendship (kalyadna-mittata), noble 
companionship, noble comradeship: by relying upon me as a noble 
friend (kalyana-mitta), Ananda, beings subject to birth are freed from 
birth; beings subject to aging are freed from aging; beings subject to 
death are freed from death; beings subject to sorrow, lamentation, pain, 
displeasure, and despair are freed from sorrow, lamentation, pain, dis- 
pleasure, and despair. By this method, Ananda, it may be understood 
how the entire holy life is noble friendship (kalydna-mittata), noble 
companionship, noble comradeship.” 

Samyutta Nikdya 45:2, Upaddha Sutta, PTSS5 pp.2—3; cf. CDBB pp.1524-25 


The Samyutta Nikaya also singles out the “noble friend” as the most help- 
ful external factor, together with “careful attention (yonisomanasikdra)” or 
‘reasoned reflection’ as the most helpful internal factor, for developing the 
seven factors of enlightenment (satta bojjhanga): 


For a bhikkhu, the forerunner and precursor of the arising of the seven 
factors of enlightenment is noble friendship (kalydna-mittata). When 
a bhikkhu has a noble friend (kalydna-mittata), it is to be expected 
that he will develop and cultivate the seven factors of enlightenment 
(satta bojjhanga).... 

Bhikkhus, as to internal factors, I do not see any other factor that is 
so helpful for the arising of the seven factors of enlightenment as this: 
careful attention. When a bhikkhu is accomplished in careful attention, 
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it is to be expected that he will develop and cultivate the seven factors 
of enlightenment.... 

Bhikkhus, as to external factors, I do not see any other factor that 
is so helpful for the arising of the seven factors of enlightenment as 
this: noble friendship (kalyana-mittata). When a bhikkhu has a noble 
friend (kalydna-mitta), it is to be expected that he will develop and 
cultivate the seven factors of enlightenment. 

Samyutta Nikdya 46:48—50, PTSS5 pp.101-2; cf. CDBB pp.1596—97 


Much the same is said of the “noble friend” regarding the development and 
cultivation of the various aspects of the noble eightfold path.’ 

The Anguttara Nikaya maintains that noble or “admirable” friends are 
the first essential for developing the “wings of self-awakening (sambodhi)”’. 
Such companionship leads automatically to hearing about spiritual matters, 
to virtuous conduct, to remaining within the monastic rule (patimokkha), 
and ultimately to enlightenment: 


Monks, when a monk has admirable friends (kalyana-mitta), admira- 
ble companions, admirable comrades, it is to be expected that he will 
be virtuous, will dwell restrained in accordance with the patimokkha, 
consummate in his behaviour and sphere of activity, and will train 
himself, having undertaken the training rules, seeing danger in the 
slightest faults. ... 

He will get to hear at will, easily and without difficulty, talk that 
is truly sobering and conducive to the opening of awareness, i.e. talk 
on modesty, on contentment, on seclusion, on non-entanglement, on 
arousing persistence, on virtue, on concentration, on discernment, on 
liberation (vimutti), and on the knowledge and vision of liberation.... 

He will keep his persistence aroused for abandoning unwholesome 
mental qualities, and for taking on wholesome mental qualities — 
steadfast, solid in his effort, not shirking his duties with regard to 
wholesome mental qualities. 

He will be discerning, endowed with discernment of arising and 
passing away — noble, penetrating, leading to the right ending of 
suffering. 

Anguttara Nikaya 9:1, Sambodhi Sutta, PTSA4 pp.352-53; 
cf, ANTB, NDBB pp.1246-47 


Elsewhere in the Pali texts, the Buddha points out that no external factor 
induces unwholesome qualities in a person so much as bad friendship 
(papa-mittata); and no external factor is so helpful for inducing wholesome 
qualities as good friendship.* 
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Much the same viewpoint is expressed in the Mahayana texts, although 
the spiritual status of the “good friend” is often portrayed as more akin to that 
of a spiritual master. In the Lotus Sutra (S. Saddharma-Pundarika Sitra, C. 
Fdhud jing), originally written in Sanskrit, the Buddha portrays “good friends 
(S. kalyana-mitra, C. shanzhishi)” as those who, in past lives, awakened in 
him the desire for enlightenment. Many of the Mahayana sutras that were 
originally written in Sanskrit have actually been translated into English and 
other languages from early Chinese translations, which are regarded as the 
most reliable (or the only) extant source: 


If good men and good women have planted good roots (C. shangén, 
S. kushala-mila), and as a result — in existence after existence — have 
been able to gain good friends (shanzhishi), then these good friends 
(shanzhishi) can do the Buddha’s work — teaching, benefiting, 
delighting, and enabling them to enter supreme perfect enlighten- 
ment (S. anuttara-samyak-sambodhi).... You should understand 
that a good friend (shanzhishi) is the great cause and condition 
by which one is guided and led; and that enables one to see the 
Buddha and to conceive the desire for supreme perfect enlightenment 
(anuttara-samyak-sambodhi).° 

Lotus Siitra 27, T9 262:60c6—13, LSOC p.358 


The Mahaparinirvana Sutra (C. Dabanniépdn jing), also originally a Sanskrit 
text but here translated from the Chinese, is specific: 


Good people! By good friend (shanzhishi) is meant a bodhisattva, a 
buddha, a pratyeka-buddha, or one among the shravakas who believes 
in the universal doctrine. Why is such a person called a ‘good friend 
(shanzhishi)’? A good friend (shanzhishi) can teach sentient beings to 
break away from the ten evils and practise the ten virtues. Therefore, 
he is called a good friend (shanzhishi). 

Furthermore, a good friend (shanzhishi) preaches in accordance 
with the Dharma and acts in accordance with what he preaches. 
What is meant by ‘preaches in accordance with the Dharma and 
acts in accordance with what he preaches’? It includes everything 
from not taking life himself and teaching others not to take life, 
to practising correct view himself and teaching others to practise 
correct view. 

One who is like this can be called a true good friend (shanzhishi). 
He himself cultivates bodhi (enlightenment) and can instruct others 
on how to cultivate and practise bodhi. Therefore is he is called a 
good friend (shdanzhishi). He himself can cultivate and practise faith, 
discipline, almsgiving, wide learning, and transcendental wisdom, and 
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can also instruct others in faith, discipline, almsgiving, wide learning, 
and transcendental wisdom. 

There is another reason, too, why he is called a good friend 
(shanzhishi) — because a good friend (shanzhishi) has good dharmas. 
What good dharmas? In whatsoever he does, he does not seek his 
own joy, but always seeks joy for the sake of sentient beings. When 
he sees that others have faults, he does not talk of their shortcomings, 
but always makes known their good qualities. Therefore he is called 
a good friend (shanzhishi). 

Mahaparinirvana Siitra 25, T12 374:510c24-511a7; cf. in RLRS p.174 


I pray that all beings will encounter a good friend (shdny6u) of the 
Way. ... I pray that all beings will gain the bed of wonderful Dharma, 
and always be under the protection of a good friend (shdany6du) of the 
teaching. 

Mahaparinirvana Sutra 15, T12 374:455b26, c25—26, MMSY (21) pp.210-11 


Linji Yixuan (d.866), Chinese founder of the Linji (J. Rinzai) school of Chan 
(J. Zen) Buddhism, also exhorts his fellow Buddhists to seek a “good teacher 
(C. shanzhishi, J. zenchishiki)”: 


Followers of the Way, don’t acknowledge this illusory companion, your 
body — sooner or later it will return to impermanence. What is it you 
seek in this world that you think will bring you emancipation? You 
hunt about for a mouthful to eat, and while away time patching your 
robe. You should be searching for a good teacher (zhishi)! Don’t just 
drift along pursuing comfort. Value every second. Each successive 
thought-moment passes quickly away.... 

I advise all you followers of the Way not to live for food and clothes. 
Look! The world passes swiftly away, and meeting a good teacher 
(zhishi) is as rare as the flowering of the udumbara tree. 

Linji Yixudn, Linji lt, T47 498c 12-15, 502c25-27, RLRS (199-200, 283) pp.14, 32 


Symbolizing the difficulty of finding a shanzhishi of the highest order, the 
mythologized udumbara tree (Ficus glomerata) is said to blossom only once 
in three thousand years. The simile is frequently used in Buddhist texts. 

Vietnamese Buddhist master Thich Thien Tam (1925-1992) also comments 
on the difficulties in finding and recognizing a genuine spiritual advisor and 
Dharma master: 


According to the Brahma Net® and Avatamsaka Sitras, we should 
ignore appearances and external forms when seeking a good spir- 
itual advisor. For example, we should disregard such traits as youth, 
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poverty, low status or lack of education, unattractive appearance or 
incomplete features, but should simply seek someone conversant with 
the Dharma, who can be of benefit to us. Nor should we find fault with 
good spiritual advisors for acting in certain ways, as it may be due to 
anumber of reasons, such as pursuing a hidden cultivation practice or 
following an expedient teaching. Or else, they may act the way they 
do because, while their achievements may be high, their residual bad 
habits have not been extinguished. If we grasp at forms and look for 
faults, we will forfeit benefits on the path of cultivation. Thus, when 
Buddha Shakyamuni was still alive, the Bhikshu Kalodayin was in 
the habit of moving his jaws like a buffalo; a certain bhikshuni used 
to look at herself in the mirror and adorn herself; another bhikshu 
liked to climb trees and jump from one branch to another; still another 
always addressed others in a loud voice, with condescending terms and 
appellations. In truth, however, all four had reached the stage of arhat- 
ship. It is just that one of them was a buffalo in a previous life, another 
was a courtesan, another was a monkey, and still another belonged 
to the brahman class. They were accustomed to these circumstances 
throughout many lifetimes, so that even when they had attained the 
fruits of arhatship, their residual habits still lingered. 

We also have the example of the sixth patriarch of Zen. Realizing 
that the cultivators of his day were attached to a literal reading of the 
sutras, and did not immediately recognize their buddha-nature, he took 
the form of an ignorant and illiterate person selling wood in the market- 
place. Or else, take the case of a famous Zen master who, wishing to 
avoid external conditions and concentrate on his cultivation, took the 
expedient appearance of a ragged lunatic, raving and ranting. As a 
result, both distinguished masters were criticized during their lifetimes. 
The sixth patriarch was faulted for ignorance, while the Zen monk was 
called insane and berserk. Therefore, finding a good spiritual advisor 
is a difficult task indeed! Students of the Dharma should realize this, 
to decrease the habits of attachment and grasping — thus avoiding the 
mistake of maligning monks and nuns. 

Thich Thien Tam, Buddhism of Wisdom & Faith, BWFP pp.300-1 


The concept of the noble friend or counsellor is sometimes understood in a 
broader fashion. The Avatamsaka Satra (C. Hudydn jing), originally a Sanskrit 
text, extant in Chinese translation, relates the story of how the young seeker 
Sudhana is sent by spiritual friend and bodhisattva Mafjushri to meet with 
fifty-three such spiritual friends or benefactors in his quest for enlightenment: 


Mafyushri, ... turning to gaze upon Sudhana, said, “It is good that you 
have set your mind upon attaining unsurpassable, perfect enlightenment 
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(S. anuttara-samyak-sambodhi), and desire close association with 
spiritual friends (shanzhishi) in order to enquire about bodhisattva 
practice and how to cultivate the bodhisattva path. Serving and keeping 
the company of spiritual friends (shanzhishi) is the initial condition 
and logical step towards the attainment of all wisdom. Therefore, you 
should tirelessly attend to this.... 

“If you wish to attain the wisdom of all wisdom, you must, with 
determination, seek true spiritual friends (shanzhishi). Seek spiritual 
friends (shdanzhishi) without neglect or laziness; be tireless in visiting 
spiritual friends (shanzhishi). Then implicitly follow the instructions 
of spiritual friends (shdanzhishi) and practise their skilfully devised 
techniques without questioning. 

“South of here is a country called Ramavaranta (C. Shénglé); there 
you will find a mountain called Sugriva (C. Miaoféng, ‘Mysterious 
Summit’), where there lives a monk named Meghashri (C. Déytin, 
“Virtuous Clouds’). Pay him a visit and ask him how a bodhisattva 
should learn the conduct of bodhisattvas, and how to practise it. Ask 
him how bodhisattvas can attain perfection quickly by practising the 
way of Samantabhadra (‘Universal Goodness’). Monk Meghashri will 
tell you how to do this.” 

Hearing these words, Sudhana was jubilant and elated with joy. 
He bowed his head respectfully at the feet of Mafjushri, circled 
Majfijushri innumerable times, looking at him with deep affection and 
reverence. Weeping, with tears streaming down his face, he parted 
from Mafjushri and headed south. 

Avatamsaka Siitra 39, T10 279:333b27-c2, 334a6-15 


The fifty-three spiritual benefactors that Sudhana sets out to meet encom- 
pass a wide variety of individuals — gods, goddesses, bodhisattvas, monks, 
mystics, scholars, teachers, kings, princesses, perfumers, ascetic and spiritual 
practitioners of various kinds, men and women of great virtue, children, 
householders, a nun, a sailor, a goldsmith, a philanthropist, and a courtesan — 
all of whom have something of importance to teach him. In contrast with the 
traditional view of Buddhism as monkish and male-oriented, nearly half of 
the fifty-three are female, and only a small number are monks. 

The lessons imparted to Sudhana relate to Buddhist teachings, especially 
as elaborated elsewhere in the Avatamsaka Sitra. Firstly, there are the ten 
“abodes” or levels of mystic knowledge and understanding, where Sudhana 
encounters the first ten “spiritual friends (shanzhishi)”’. From them he is suc- 
cessively passed along to spiritual friends who teach him the ten “practices” 
or virtues, the ten “dedications” or spiritual principles, and the ten “stages’”’, 
together with ten aspects of the eleventh stage. Finally, he meets Maitreya — the 
buddha-to-come — who sends him back to Mafijushri, his fifty-second spiritual 
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benefactor. Following this he is sent on to the Bodhisattva Samantabhadra 
(‘Universally Good’), by whose blessing Sudhana attains enlightenment. 
The fiftieth of Sudhana’s encounters is with the boy and girl Shrisambhava 
and Shrimati, who describe to him at great length the benefits to be derived 
from association with “spiritual friends”. The attributes, wisdom, practices 
and virtues acquired by bodhisattvas are all derived from “spiritual friends”: 


It is from spiritual friends (shanzhishi) 
that bodhisattvas hear and follow all the bodhisattva practices, 
that they are inspired to perfect all the bodhisattva virtues, 
that they make all the great bodhisattva vows, 
that they develop the bodhisattvas’ roots of goodness. ... 


The bodhisattvas’ understanding of truth, ... 
their virtuous qualities,... 
the purification of their wills, ... 
their steadfast determination, ... 
the light of their oceanic mental command and intelligence, ... 
the lights of their knowledge, ... 
the excellence of their vows, ... 
their single-mindedness, ... — 
All these originate from and depend upon spiritual friends (shanzhishi). 


Spiritual friends (shanzhishi) are treasuries of bodhisattva principles; 
The unfolding of the faculties of all bodhisattvas 
is fostered by spiritual friends (shanzhishi); 
The ocean of their knowledge, ... 
the enlightenment of all buddhas, ... 
the development of their virtues, ... 
the paths and practices they follow,... 
their power of universal love, ... and universal compassion, ... 
all aspects of enlightenment, ... 
the charitable deeds of all bodhisattvas — 
All these originate from, are illumined and protected by, 
and arise from the company of spiritual friends (shanzhishi). 
Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:421al1-28 


Spiritual friends provide the support needed to follow the spiritual path: 


Sustained, ... supported, ... cared for, ... protected, ... 
and taught by spiritual friends (shanzhishi) — 

Bodhisattvas do not fall into the way of evil transmigration, ... 
do not fall away from the Great Vehicle (Mahdyana), ... 
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do not violate the bodhisattva principles, ... 

do not come under the sway of bad influences, ... 

transcend the level of worldly people, ... 

and develop all that is essential for enlightenment. 
Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:421a29-b5 


The sustaining power of spiritual friends is a refuge from the otherwise 
negative effects of the world on spiritual life: 


Nourished, ... trusted, ...attended,...inspired,... 
helped by, and established in the spiritual power 
and company of spiritual friends (shanzhishi) — 

Bodhisattvas rise above the world, ... 
are unsullied by worldly things, ... 
perform all the bodhisattva practices, ... 
never give up their undertakings,... 
become invulnerable to illusion, ... 
and develop all the elements of enlightenment. 

Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:421b5-9 


This is due to their all-encompassing wisdom and capacity to guide: 


Spiritual friends (shanzhishi) can remove obstacles, wipe away sin, 
make difficult circumstances easier, dissipate evils, dispel the dark- 
ness of ignorance, break down the fortified prison of opinions, bring 
release from the ghost city (of birth and death), eradicate attachment 
to the world, ...extract the arrows of desire that cause suffering, 
guide us out of the thicket of ignorance, lead us out of the desert of 
erroneous views, ferry us across the turbulent stream of existence, 
extricate us from low desires, show us the path to enlightenment (puiti, 
S. bodhi), teach us bodhisattva practices, enable us to remain steadfast 
in bodhisattva practices, show us the way to wisdom, cleanse the eye 
of wisdom, inculcate determination for enlightenment, create great 
compassion in us, instruct us in practices leading to enlightenment, 
expound the way to perfection,...permit us to dwell in the place of 
Truth, induce tolerance, engender all roots of goodness, furnish us 
with all that is required for enlightenment, bestow upon us all the 
great virtues, impart to us perfect wisdom concerning all things in 
every detail, encourage us to accumulate virtues happily, inspire us 
to practise ardently, direct us on the path of profound Truth, reveal 
the gate of emancipation, protect us from the evil path of transmigra- 
tion, illuminate the light of Truth, nurture us with the rain of Truth, 
extinguish all delusions, lead us to abandon all opinions, cultivate all 
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aspects of buddha-wisdom in us, and empower us to remain steadfast 
in the practice of the buddhadharma. 
Avatamsaka Siitra 39, T10 279:421b10-25 


They are like parents and others who seek only the welfare of those who are 
in their charge: 


Spiritual friends (shanzhishi) are loving mothers, giving birth to 
buddhas. They are loving fathers, universally benefiting all sentient 
beings; nursing mothers, protecting us from committing sin; teach- 
ers, instructing us in bodhisattva practices; compassionate guides, 
revealing to us the way to perfection; adept physicians, healing us of 
the disease of passions and delusions. They are like the Himalayas, 
growing the healing herbs of wisdom; valiant warriors, protecting us 
from all dangers; saviours, lifting us from the torrents of birth and 
death; and helmsmen, ferrying us to the treasure island of wisdom. 
Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:421b26—c3 


As aconsequence, the seeker should adopt the right attitude in order to derive 
the greatest benefit from spiritual friends: 


Therefore, always remember spiritual friends (shanzhishi) correctly. 
When spiritual friends (shdanzhishi) entrust you with some affair, 

you should have a mind — 

like the earth, bearing burdens tirelessly;... 

like diamond, having an unyielding will;... 

like the Iron Mountain, impervious to any miseries;... 

like an obedient servant, doing whatever is bidden;... 

like a disciple, following all instructions; ... 

like a houseboy, willing to do whatever is asked;... 

like a street cleaner, harbouring no arrogance;... 

like a well-trained horse, free of unruliness;... 

like a cart, carrying a heavy load;... 

like a docile elephant, always subservient and dutiful;... 

like a dog, never turning against its master;... 

like a low-caste man, having no pride;... 

like a castrated bull, stripped of all haughtiness and egotism;... 

like a ferry, tirelessly coming and going;... 

like a bridge, continually bearing traffic without complaint;... 

like a dutiful son, looking lovingly at his mother’s face;... 

like a prince, obeying the orders of the king. 

Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:421c4-19 
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Understanding oneself to be greatly in need of the help of spiritual friends 
is the starting point: 


Think of yourself as sick, 

and think of spiritual friends (shanzhishi) as physicians;... 
Of their instructions as the best medicines, ... 

and spiritual practice as curing the disease;... 


Of yourself travelling far and beyond,... 

and spiritual friends (shdnzhishi) as your guides;... 
Of their instructions as the right path, ... 

and spiritual practice as reaching your destination; ... 


Of yourself as seeking to be ferried across, ... 
and spiritual friends as the boatmen;... 
Of their instructions as the boat and oars,... 
and spiritual practice as crossing over to the other shore;... 


Of yourself as a sower of grain, ... 
and spiritual friends as the rain gods;... 
Of their instructions as the timely rains,... 
and spiritual practice as the ripening of the crop;... 


Of yourself as poor,... 
and spiritual friends as the god of wealth;... 
Of their instructions as wealth, ... 
and spiritual practice as accumulating wealth;... 


Of yourself as a disciple (shamén, S. shramana), ... 
and spiritual friends as skilful craftsmen;... 

Of their instructions as the skills,... 
and spiritual practice as learning (those skills); ... 


Of yourself as fearful, ... 
and spiritual friends as audacious;... 
Of their instructions as weapons,... 
and spiritual practice as expelling your fears; ... 


Of yourself as a merchant, ... 
and spiritual friends as your guides;... 

Of their instructions as precious jewels, ... 
and spiritual practice as amassing jewels;... 
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Of yourself as a son,... 
and spiritual friends as your parents;... 
Of their instructions as family possessions,... 
and spiritual practice as inheriting those possessions;... 


Of yourself as a prince, ... 
and spiritual friends as your ministers; 

Think of their instructions as your king’s commands, ... 
and spiritual practice as preparing for your coronation, 
draped with the king’s robe, 
adorned with the king’s silk, 
seated on the throne in the king’s palace. 

Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:421c20-422a11 


It is with this attitude that spiritual virtues are developed: 


Keep these thoughts in mind when associating with spiritual friends 
(shanzhishi). Why? Because to associate with spiritual friends 
(shanzhishi) with these thoughts in mind is to have your intentions 
and aspirations forever purified. Spiritual friends (shanzhishi) grow 
roots of goodness, like harvesting herbal medicines in the mountains. 
They are vessels of the buddhadharma, like an ocean filled with water. 
They are the storehouse of virtues, like the ocean holds a multitude of 
treasures. They purify the desire for enlightenment, like a fire refining 
gold. Their ways of emancipation are like lifting Mount Sumeru above 
the sea. Their teaching of non-attachment is like a lotus unsullied by 
water. They reject all evils, like an ocean discarding a corpse. Their 
power to dispel darkness is like the moon shining bright and full. They 
illuminate all realms, like the sun shining on the earth. They cultivate 
the beings of bodhisattvas, like parents raising their children. 

In short, by following the instructions of spiritual friends, bodhisattva- 
mahdsattvas (great-being bodhisattvas) realize innumerable virtues, 
purify countless resolutions, grow limitless roots of enlightenment, 
develop untold powers, remove a multitude of obstacles, transcend 
myriads of realms of madras (demons), discover indescribable aspects 
of Truth, practise a multitude of additional practices, perform countless 
wonderful deeds, and resolve to follow limitless vows. 

Avatamsaka Sittra 39, T10 279:422a12—b3 


Everything begins and ends with the inner help given by spiritual friends: 


In other words, all bodhisattva practices, 
all their ways to perfection, 
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all their stages of bodhisattvahood, 

all that they endure, all their wisdom, 

all their stages of meditation (samadhi), 

all their spiritual powers, 

all their giving, all their vows, 

and all their attainment of buddhahood — 
Are dependent upon, and rooted in, 

the spiritual power of spiritual friends (shanzhishi). 
They are born of, fostered by, based upon, 

initiated by and have come about by 

the power of spiritual friends (shanzhishi). 

Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:422b4—10 


The seeker Sudhana is of course delighted and inspired to hear these words: 


Then, hearing about the virtues of spiritual friends (shanzhishi) who 
expound countless wonderful bodhisattva practices and the universal 
limitlessness of the buddhadharma, Sudhana was elated with joy. 
After paying the greatest respects to the boy Shrisambhava and the 
girl Shrimati, circling them a great many times, and looking upon 
them with reverence, he took his leave. 

Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:422b10-13 


In short, expressed in the insistent style so characteristic of Buddhist sutras, 
“spiritual friends” are portrayed as essential to spiritual progress. 


See also: geshe. 


1. Cf. Samyutta Nikadya 3:18, Kalydna-mitta Sutta, PTSS1 pp.87-88, CDBB 
pp.180-81. 

2. Samyutta Nikdya 45:49, 56, 63, 70, 77, 84, PTSSS pp.29-37, CDBB 
pp.1543-48. 

. Cf. Udana 4, Meghiya Sutta, PTSU pp.34-37. 

. Anguttara Nikdya 1:7.10—8.1, 1:10.13-14, PTSA/ pp.13-14, 17. 

. See also Lotus Sittra 12, 18. 

. Brahma Net Sittra 6:22. 
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kamadeva (S) Lit. god (deva) of passion (kama); the Hindu deity of passion; in 
Buddhism, a class of deity (deva). In Jain mythology, according to the univer- 
sal history texts, kamadevas are a class of particularly handsome heroes, not 
included among the shalaka-purushas (great personalities, heroes). According 
to Jain mythological cosmogony, twenty-four kadmadevas take birth in each 
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ascending (utsarpini) and descending (avasarpini) half cycle of time in this 
part of the universe, which is known as Bharata-Kshetra. One kamadeva is 
born during the time of each of the twenty-four Tirthankaras, each attaining 
omniscience and liberation at the end of their lives. 


See also: shalaka-purusha. 


kamil (A/P) (pl. A. kamalah, P. kamilan) Lit. perfect, complete; a perfect one, 


a holy man, a perfectly realized saint, an adept; commonly appears as an 
adjective in such terms as al-insdn al-kamil (the perfect man), murshid-i 
kamil (perfect master), wali-i kamil (perfect friend), ‘Grif-i kamil (perfect 
gnostic, perfect mystic), and kamil wa-mukamil. The related word, mukamil 
means ‘bringing to perfection’, and kamil wa-mukamil hence refers to one 
who is both perfect and is able to bring others to the same state of perfection. 

Hujwiri speaks of three degrees of mystic: “beginners (mubtadiyan), 
intermediates (mutavassitan), and the perfect (kamilan).”' Of the kamilan, 
the perfect ones or adepts, he writes: 


To make one’s self obedient to one’s heart is the business of the perfect 
(kamilan), whose hearts God has illumined with the light of Beauty, 
and delivered from all causes and means, and invested with the robe 
of nearness (qurb) (to God), and has thereby revealed to them His 
bounties and has chosen them to contemplate Him and be near Him: 
He made their bodies in harmony with their hearts. 

Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjiib X:2, KMM p.103; cf. KM p.85 


The kamil has thus attained the highest spiritual realization: 


In Sufi terminology, the perfect one (kdmil) is one who experiences 
both annihilation and subsistence, having become effaced from self 
and existent in God. He witnesses unity through God, and perceives 
the otherness of things as no more than transitory. 

Lahiji, Sharh-i Gulshan-i Raz, SGR p.293, in SSE6 p.36 


To Rimi also, the kamil (the perfect one) has reached the supreme heights 
of perfection. In a passage from the Masnavi, he contrasts the kamil with the 
naqis (the deficient or imperfect one): 


If a perfect one (kami!) takes earth, it becomes gold: 
if an imperfect one (ndqis) has carried away gold, 
it becomes ashes. 
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Since that upright one (the mard-i rast) is accepted by God, 
in all things his hand is the Hand of God. 

The hand of the imperfect man (the ndqis) 
is the hand of devil and demon, 
because he is in the trap of imposition and guile. 

If ignorance comes to him (the kamil), it becomes knowledge, 
while the knowledge that goes into the imperfect man 
becomes ignorance. 

Whatever an ill man takes becomes illness, 
but if a perfect man (kamil) takes infidelity, 
it becomes religion.... 

To the perfect man (kamil), 
every mouthful and saying is lawful. 

Since you are not perfect: eat not, be mute. 

Rimi, Masnavi 1:1609-13, 1621; cf. MJR1I pp.S8-89 


While spiritually inclined souls may speak of their mystical experiences and 
states of consciousness, the Indian Sufi, Nizam al-Din Awliya’, observes that 
the kamil absorbs all the divine grace within himself. His disciple and the 
recorder of his discussions relates: 


“How is it,” I asked him, “that Khvajah Abii Sa‘td Abii al-Khayr — 
may God have mercy upon him — often gave voice to words from the 
Unseen?” 

“At the time that saints are overcome by desire (for God),” explained 
the master, “due to their intoxication (sukr), they say something; but 
that person who is perfected (kamil) lets out no kind of secrets.” After 
that a line of verse came twice to his blessed lips: 


God’s heroes drain a thousand seas, yet thirst. 
God’s heroes drain a thousand seas, yet thirst. 


He then observed that it requires great patience to honour the divine 
secrets, and those who do are wholly men of sobriety (sahw). “Which 
is the higher stage,” I asked, “the stage of the men of intoxication or 
that of the men of sobriety?” 
“The stage of the men of sobriety,” replied the master. And God 
knows best. 
Nizam al-Din Awliya’, Morals for the Heart 1:11, FFNA pp.19-20, MHN pp.93—94 


1. Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjub XXV, KMM pp.530-31; cf. KM p.407. 
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kaula (Hw) Lit. prophet; a Hawaiian term for someone recognized as having 
sacred powers enabling them to see into the future and to predict events. 

A kahuna (shaman) could be regarded as a kaula if he or she had the 
gift of prophecy, although many did not possess that distinction. If the gods 
bestowed this grace on someone, they were either revered or they lived simple 
and ordinary lives using their gift to help their families. A prediction was 
called a wanana (prophesy, prediction). 

The kdula of the volcano goddess Pele led distinctive lives: 


Kaula of Pele were always men. Pele selected them when they were 
very young. These boys were kapu (sacred). They had to let their hair 
grow — their beards, too — as they grew older. The only way they could 
cut their hair was to go to the volcano. Go right to the brink, then cut 
the hair and throw it in. Give it to Pele. 

These young men were excused from ordinary work. Instead, they 
studied, prayed, and meditated. Some concentrated on the rituals and 
prayers of Pele and became prophet-priests. Some learned medicine 
and became healers. Thus, most eventually became kahuna. Other 
kaula might be dedicated to other gods. There were, for example, 
“seers and prophets of the god of thunder’’.3 There were, as well, the 
rare kdula wahine, the women prophets. These women wore the white 
garment of sacredness, and officiated at the heiau where women were 
allowed to worship. 

“Kaula,” Nand I Ke Kumu, NKK2 p.269 


kauwaka (Mo) Lit. to swim (kau) + canoe, vehicle, conveyance (waka); a canoe 
of the gods; a medium or conveyance of the gods; a Maori medium or prophet; 
an intermediary with an atua (spirit, ancestral deity): 


The power of prophecy comes from two primary sources. There is 
the mana (inner power) of the tohunga (expert, adept, priest) himself, 
which shows itself in his divination rituals. Then there is the mana of 
the atua (gods). This power shows itself where the tohunga allows the 
atua to possess his body. This skill is called kauwaka. 

The word kauwaka implies that the tohunga, during prophetic utter- 
ances and trances, becomes a canoe in which the atua ride for a time. 
As a kauwaka, the tohunga became a ‘canoe of the gods’, delivering 
the atua to the shores of man. Kau means ‘to swim’, signifying the 
penetrating sight of the priest, while waka means ‘canoe, vehicle or 
receptacle’. The tohunga matakite (prophetic adept, seer, visionary) 
allows his body to become a vehicle for the gods, with which the atua 
were able to commune to the world of humankind through the sound 
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of his voice. This makes the tohunga matakite a medium between the 
gods and humankind, more so than any priest or priestess. 

In the work of becoming a kauwaka, one assumes the role of the 
canoe. Essentially kauwaka means that the tohunga becomes pos- 
sessed by the atua or tipuna (ancestor). In this kind of mediumship, 
it is believed that the tohunga matakite is able to communicate with 
ancestral spirits and gods. Sometimes though, kauwaka messages are 
received in dreams and visions, or in cryptic oral pronouncements 
spoken in a trance-like state. These communications occur when the 
manawa (breath) part of the soul stands aside to allow another entity 
to temporarily take its place in communication with the ata and 
kiko (astral and physical bodies). Sometimes strange spoken voices, 
often whistling, are those of the ancestors. Such visions and verbal 
communications stand as the true word of the atua, and as such are 
the unchallengeable truth. The knowledge they convey stems from 
divine authority. 

Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK p.191 


Maori ancestors considered the canoe or waka to be the greatest means 
of transport as it brought them from the mythologized Hawaiki (‘ancient 
homeland’) to New Zealand. 


kawn al-jami‘ (al-) (A), kawn-i jami‘ (P) Lit. the all-comprehensive (al-jami‘) 
generated existent (al-kawn); the universal engendered thing, the all- 
encompassing created existence, the all-embracing phenomenal being; the 
microcosm in which both the Creator and the entire creation are manifested; 
a term used by Ibn al-‘Arabi and his school for the perfect man (al-insan 
al-kamil) — al-Jami‘ (the All-Comprehensive, the Universal) being a name 
for Allah, al-kawn for the creation. 

In his external form, the perfect man is “generated”, a part of al-kawn 
al-jami (all-comprehensive, generated existence), the created world of genera- 
tion and corruption. But he is also “all-comprehensive’, since he embraces 
all levels of God’s manifestation, from the supreme divine Essence to the 
tiniest atom of physical matter.’ Within his own being, the innermost secret 
(sirr) or consciousness of the Divine is manifest to him: 


The all-encompassing existence (kawn-i jami‘) embraces all the Names: 
its manifestation is the sum of all things. 


Shah Ni‘mat Allah Vali, Divan 680, DSNV p.316, in SSE4 p.104 


1. W.C. Chittick and P.L. Wilson, Divine Flashes, DF p.22. 
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kaya-sakkhi (Pa) Lit. body (kaya) witness (sakkhi); bodily witness; one of a 
sevenfold classification of noble disciples (S. Grya-pudgala, Pa. ariya- 
puggala); one who, although he enjoys transcendent experiences, has been 
able to destroy only some of his impurities (Gsavas) through the perceptions 
of wisdom and understanding; one whose focus is concentration (samadhi), 
with an emphasis on attainment of the four higher jhdanas (states of meditative 
absorption). See dharmanusarin. 


keshin (S) Lit. long-haired one; an ecstatic; the subject of a hymn in the Rig 
Veda in which the keshin is portrayed as a spiritually intoxicated muni (sage) 
with supernatural powers, able to fly in the air, a friend of gandharvas and 
apsaras (heavenly spirits), and one with the divine Light.' The meaning of 
visha in this context is uncertain, although some scholars have suggested that 
it refers to a hallucinogenic plant preparation taken by muni-keshins to give 
them a sense of the mystical.” Whether or not this drink was the fabled “soma 
juice”, taken for the same purpose and described elsewhere in the Vedas,’ is 
uncertain. Alternatively, visha could be a metaphor for divine grace or the 
immortal nectar (rasdmrita) that enables the soul to ‘fly’ into spiritual realms: 


Within the keshin is fire, within the keshin is visha, 
within the keshin both heaven and earth. 
The keshin is the Sun that sees everything, 
the keshin is indeed the Light itself. 
Rig Veda 10:136.1; cf. VE p.436 


Scholars have suggested that the keshin is a forerunner of the later yogi. 
There is no doubt that his spiritual path is depicted as different from that of 
Vedic ritualism. 


See also: muni. 


1. Rig Veda 10:136.1-7. 
2. See Wendy O’Flaherty, The Rig Veda, RV p.137. 
3. E.g. Rig Veda 8:17, 9:112, 10:119, passim. 


kevalin, kevali (S) Lit. alone, isolated, one; one who has attained or realized 
kaivalya (perfect isolation or aloneness, union with the Absolute); one 
who is complete within himself and fully integrated; a consummate one, an 
omniscient one; one who has realized the absolute oneness of the soul and 
the Divine; one who has attained the highest liberation or emancipation of 
the soul, and has realized the eternal Self; one who possesses or has attained 
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kevala-jnana (knowledge of kaivalya), and has thus attained omniscience; a 
term used in Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain traditions. 

According to the Yoga-Bhashya (‘Commentary’) on Patafijali’s Yoga 
Sutras, the “many kevalins” who have attained kaivalya have done so by 
“severing the three fetters (bandhana)’.' The “three fetters” are not identi- 
fied, but are probably the three gunas, the attributes of the created universe 
below Brahman. 

In Buddhism, the kevalin is perfect in all respects. The Samyutta Nikadya 
describes the kevalin as “the great seer, with impurities destroyed and remorse 
stilled”’.? It also says that kevalins are fully liberated and beyond comparison. 
They have gone beyond all form and entered into the Formless: 


Whatever samanas (holy men) and brahmans — having directly known 
form, its origin, its cessation, and the Way leading to its cessation, 
through revulsion towards form, through its fading away and cessa- 
tion — are liberated by nonclinging, they are well liberated. Those 
who are well liberated are kevalins. Regarding such kevalins, there is 
nothing to which they can be compared. 

Samyutta Nikdya 22:56, Updddana Parivatta Sutta, PTSS3 p.59; cf. CDBB p.895 


Buddhaghosa comments, “A kevalin is one who is complete in all excellent 
qualities, free of all fetters,”* and, “Kevalins are complete, they have fulfilled 
all obligations.”* 

In Jainism, sayoga-kevalin (kevalin-with-bondage) and ayoga-kevalin 
(kevalin-without-bondage) are also the last of the fourteen gunasthanas 
(stages on the road to enlightenment). The kevalin, commonly translated 
as an ‘omniscient’ or ‘omniscient one’, is understood in Jainism to be one 
whose soul has become perfectly isolated or free from the karmic fetters and 
accretions that result in desire, passion, and emotion. In the sayoga-kevalin 
gunasthana, the kevalin has reached enlightenment, but has still to undergo 
the karma associated with the present life. When all karmas associated with 
this life are fulfilled, immediately prior to bodily death, in the meditational 
state known as shukla-dhyana, the kevalin enters the state of ayoga-kevalin 
gunasthana, which is the state of complete freedom from all karma. This 
state is said to last only momentarily, after which the soul rises to its heavenly 
abode (siddhaloka or tshat-pragbhara-bhiimi), which is above all the heavenly 
realms, at the very pinnacle of the occupied universe (loka-akasha), and where 
it dwells for all eternity in the blissful experience of its own consciousness. 
Such souls, who have passed beyond the body, are known as siddhas. 

The inner state of a kevalin is the same as that of a Tirthankara. The only 
difference between them is that a Tirthankara has a divine mandate to teach 
others, while a kevalin does not. These two are identified as samdnya keva- 
lins and Tirthankara kevalins. Realized souls in Jainism are also known as 
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Jinas (conquerors) or arahantas, hence the terms, kevalin Jina and arahanta 
kevalin. A kevalin is also known as a kevala-jndni, one with absolute knowl- 
edge, a knowledge that encompasses all dravyas (things, substances), as well 
as all their modes of manifestation, including the past present and future. 
Kevalin is also used as an epithet of the omniscient Lord.° 

Jain kevalins are held in high esteem. They appear in the common 
invocation: 


Auspicious are the arahanta, 
auspicious are the siddhas, 
auspicious are the sddhus, 
auspicious is the religion (Dhamma) preached by the kevalins. 
Supreme in the world are the arahantas... etc. 
supreme in the world is the religion (Dhamma) 
preached by the kevalins. 
I seek protection with the arahantas... etc. 
I seek protection with the religion preached by the kevalins. 
Samansuttam 3-5; cf. SSJV 


In a chapter on control of the mind, the Prashamarati-prakarana says that 
the kevalin brings all activity of the body, mind and senses to a halt. First, 
the gross activities of mind are eliminated, then the “innumerable subtle 
activities”; likewise, the gross and subtle activities of the body and of speech 
are eradicated.° Finally: 


After eliminating all forms of activity, the kevalin, free from the activi- 

ties of mind, speech, breathing and body, and destroying the unlimited 

store of karma, rises above the great ocean of worldly existence. 
Acharya Umaswami, Prashamarati-prakarana 282; cf. UVPP p.65 


Regarding the kevalin, the same text also adds that his soul ascends to the 
dwelling place of the siddhas (siddha-kshetra): 


The kevalin — renouncing completely the physical, subtle and karmic 
(i.e. causal) bodies (karma sharira), which are the root cause of all 
conditions of worldly existence, and freed from three kinds of body — 
follows the straight path and, untouched by anything, rises upward in 
a fraction of a minute, unhindered (and reaches siddha-kshetra). And 
in the pure siddha-kshetra — being freed from birth, old age, death 
and disease, reaching the top of the universe with certain knowledge — 
becomes a siddha.... 

(The kevalin) who, while in this very life, abandons the bondage 
of the body and destroys eight kinds of karma, no longer has his 
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dwelling here, because of his freedom from all causes of bondage, 
coverings, and activity. 
Acharya Umaswami, Prashamarati-prakarana 286-88, 291; cf, UVPP p.67 


Jain texts also talk of the shruta-kevalins, the omniscient masters of the scrip- 
tures (shrutis). While a kevalin has direct and personal knowledge, realization 
or experience of Reality and the true nature of the soul, a shruta-kevalin has 
only a reflection of this understanding through his study of the scriptures: 


The saints, who are the light of the world, call him a shruta-kevalin 
who knows of the absolute and pure (shuddha) nature of the soul 
through knowledge of the scriptures. 

The Jinas call him a shruta-kevalin who has full knowledge of 
the scripture. Since scriptural knowledge ultimately leads to the true 
knowledge of the soul, he is called a shruta-kevalin. 

Kundakunda, Samayasdara 9-10; cf: AKKS pp.20]—2 


Two categories of shruta-kevalin are being described in these two verses. 
Shruta-kevalins have memorized the fourteen Pirvas and twelve anga- 
pravishtha Agamas. But Jain philosophy makes a subtle distinction between 
the vyavahara (action) shruta-kevalin, who knows Reality only through 
descriptions given in these scriptures, and the nishchaya (certainty) shruta- 
kevalin who has realized something of the true nature of Reality through 
his understanding of the scriptures. The vyavahara shruta-kevalin knows 
Reality secondhand, through descriptions given in the scriptures. The 
nishchaya shruta-kevalin has come to a deeper realization of Reality, through 
his study of the scriptures. Both, however, are contrasted with the pure 
kevalin, who has come to understand the nature of Reality through spiritual 
discipline (tapas). 

It is said that after the death of Mahavira, the last of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras, Jainism was promulgated by three kevalins for a period of 
sixty or seventy years up to c.465 BCE, following whom, for the next hundred 
years, the teachings were disseminated by five shruta-kevalins.’ Because the 
shruta-kevalins have full knowledge of the scriptures, it is believed that they 
will never say anything that a Tirthankara would not have said.8 


See also: kaivalya (>3). 


1. Yoga-Bhdshya on Patafijali, Yoga Sutras 1:24; cf: YSPB p.49; “kevalin,” 
Encyclopedic Dictionary of Yoga, EDYF p.179. 

2. Samyutta Nikaya 7:8, Aggika Sutta, PTSS1 p.167; cf: CDBB p.262. 

3. Buddhaghosa, Paramattha-jotikad 2:153.9-10, on Sutta Nipdta 1:4, Kast 
Bharadvaja Sutta, PTSN p.14; cf: in CDBB p.446. 
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4. Buddhaghosa, Saratthappakdasini 2:276.32-277.1, on Samyutta Nikaya 22:56, 
Upadana Parivatta Sutta, PTSS3 p.59; cf: in CDBB p.446 (n.446). 

5. E.g. Samayasara 29-30. 

6. Acharya Umaswami, Prashamarati-prakarana 277-81, UVPP pp.60-65. 

7. Saratchandra Ghosal, on Samantabhadra, Apta-Mimamsa 10:103, AMSB 
p.166. 

8. D. Malvania, The Jain Agams, JADM. 


khalifah (A), khalifat (P) (pl. khulafa’, khala’if) Lit. substitute, vicegerent, 


regent, representative, deputy, trustee, viceroy; anglicized as ‘caliph’; in 
Islam, a vicegerent, deputy or representative of Al/ah on earth; a successor 
of Muhammad; the spiritual leader of Islam; sometimes as khalifat Allah 
(vicegerent or representative of Allah) or khalifat al-Haqq vicegerent of the 
Truth, vicegerent of God; sometimes called by the Persian, naib (deputy, 
substitute, representative). 

According to Sunni tradition, the khalifah was the head of the Islamic 
state. It seems that Muhammad made no arrangements for a successor, and 
the system of the khalifahs was established immediately after the death of 
Muhammad in 632. The first four khalifahs — Abii Bakr (632-634), ‘Umar 
ibn al-Khattab (634-644), ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan (644-656), and ‘Ali ibn Abi 
Talib (656-661) — were, in one way or another, elected, and are regarded as 
Muhammad’s real and spiritual successors. They are known as al-khulafa’ 
al-rashidun (the rightly guided caliphs), a title not given to subsequent caliphs. 
Of these four, all but Abt’ Bakr were murdered. 

After them, the caliphate passed to the Ummayads, a branch of the 
Prophet’s clan, which included many who had opposed Muhammad during 
his lifetime. From this time onwards, the position became hereditary, though 
the ruling family changed from time to time, often as the outcome of armed 
conflict. Frequently, there was more than one claimant to the title. From the 
beginning, the khalifah was also understood as the supreme military leader 
of Islam and, from the time of ‘Umar, a common title of the khalifah was 
Amir al-Mu’minin (Commander of the Faithful). 

The Umayyad caliphate, which had its headquarters in Damascus, lasted 
until 750 CE, when it was overthrown by the ‘Abbasids, descendants not 
of ‘Ali, but of ‘Abbas, one of Muhammad’s uncles. The ‘Abbasid caliphate 
established its headquarters in Baghdad, and lasted until the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when Hilagi, a Mongol nobleman of Lahore, sacked 
Baghdad and put the ruling ‘Abbasid caliph, al-Mu ‘tasim, to death. Thereafter, 
the title was held, but only symbolically, by the descendents of the ‘Abbasids 
in Cairo. During the sixteenth century, the Ottoman Turks, after conquering 
Constantinople, went on to conquer Egypt, thus marking the end of even the 
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figurehead ‘Abbasid caliphs. Claiming that the last ‘Abbasid caliph had relin- 
quished the caliphate to them, they shifted the headquarters of the caliphate 
to Constantinople (Istanbul), from where they discharged the role of caliph. 
The caliphate ended in 1924, when the Ottoman caliph in Turkey gave way 
to the formation of a secular state, although subsequently there have been 
some temporary claimants to the caliphate. 

The Shiah tradition does not recognize the caliphate, believing instead 
in a succession of imam’s, beginning with Muhammad’s closest male heir, 
his cousin and son-in-law, ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, the husband of his daughter 
Fatimah. According to Shrah belief, Muhammad appointed ‘Ali as his rightful 
khalifah before his death. 

The concept of a vicegerent or representative of God on earth is mentioned 
in the Quran in the retelling of the Genesis story concerning the creation 
of man as Adam: 


Behold, your Lord said to the angels: 

“T will create a vicegerent (khalifah) on the earth.” 
They said: “Will You place there 

one who will do evil and shed blood, 

when we have for so long sung Your praises 

and glorified Your name?” 
He said: “I know what you do not.” 
And He taught Adam the Names, all of them. 

Qur'an 2:30-31; cf. AYA, KPA 


In Sufi understanding, Adam — or man — is a complete microcosm of the 
creation, the launching point, so to speak, for contact with all parts of the 
creation, as well as with God Himself. In this sense, man is God’s khalifah 
on earth, charged with the responsibility of representing and reflecting the 
Divine while still in material form. Since God is understood in Islam — as 
in Judaism and Christianity — to have created man “in His own image”,' so 
man is automatically a khalifah of the Divine. This distinguishes him from 
all other created forms, and bestows upon him the potential for spiritual 
perfection. But this is not fulfilled without effort. To realize this potential, 
to acknowledge his Source and come to know his own true nature, is the 
prime purpose or obligation (takizf) of a human being. It represents the “trust 
(amanah)” which, according to the Quran, God offered to the “heavens, the 
earth and the mountains”, but which was refused by all except man.’ To fulfil 
or realize this “trust” is truly to become God’s khalifah on earth. 

Since, allegorically, Adam is regarded as the father of humanity, so are 
human beings sometimes referred to as khalifah-zddah (the progeny of the 
khalifah). Hence, ‘Attar writes: 
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O progeny of the vicegerent (khalifah-zadah), 
abandon this rubbish heap; 
Enter the rose garden, 
and put an end to your beggarly nature. 
‘Attar, Asrar Namah 1603, AN p.99, in SSE6 p.50 


The idea of a khalifah as a prophet appointed by God was not confined to 
Adam and Muhammad’s successors. The Qur’an also portrays the biblical 
King David as a khalifah. In a passage retelling some of David’s biblical 
exploits, God admonishes David: 


O David! We did indeed make you a vicegerent (khalifah) on earth: 
so rule with justice among men, and yield not to lust, lest it turn you 
from the path of God. For those who wander astray from the path of 
God and forget the Day of Reckoning, there is a grievous penalty. 
Qur’Gn 38:26; cf: AYA, KPA 


In Sufi tradition, the chosen successor of a shaykh or pir is often called the 
khalifah. Often a shaykh will also have a deputy or khalifah to take his place 
when he is unable to perform his duties, as might happen during a period of 
illness. Sometimes, a Sufi shaykh may send out a number of representatives, 
deputies or khalifahs to give his teachings, establish Sufi centres (khanaqahs), 
or perform other duties. In some Sufi orders, the title khalifah is used for the 
master, rather than shaykh. In Sufi orders where there are a number of shaykhs, 
the supreme shaykh may be known as the shaykh al-mashdayikh (shaykh of 
shaykhs) or the khalifat al-khulafa@’ (caliph of caliphs). 


See also: Adam (5.1), Islam (1.10), n@ib. 


1. Genesis 1:27. 
2. Qur'an 33:72. 


khalil (A/P) Lit. friend, bosom friend, intimate, intimate companion, lover; mysti- 


cally, friend of God, a master; in common usage, an epithet of the biblical 
Abraham (Ibrahim), especially as Khalil Allah (Friend of God). The epithet 
derives from the Quran, where Abraham is frequently mentioned: 


Who can be better in religion 
than one who submits his whole self to God, does good, 
and follows the way of Abraham, the true in faith? 
For God did take Abraham for a friend (khaiil). 
Qur’Gn 4:125, AYA 
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Playing on the meaning of khalil as intimate and permeating, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
develops a description of Abraham as the intimate Friend of God who is 
entirely permeated by the “qualities of the divine Essence”: 


Abraham is called the intimate Friend (of God, Khalil Allah) because 
he penetrated and assimilated all the qualities of the divine Essence, 
just as colour permeates the thing coloured rather than being spread 
over it; or again, the epithet signifies that God (al-Haqq) had pen- 
etrated the form of Abraham. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Fusiis al-Hikam, SFHA p.571; cf: IABW pp.91—92, WP p.40 


Lahyji writes similarly: 


The prophet Abraham was given the epithet Khalil Allah because God 
penetrated every limb of his body, assuming his form, such that every 
action that he performed and every characteristic that he displayed 
came from God. For Abraham did not exist apart from God. 

From another point of view, Abraham permeated all of God’s 
manifestation. After becoming annihilated from himself, he became 
subsistent (ga@’im) in God, such that he witnessed in himself all the 
attributes of the divine Essence. Just as the divine Identity (Huwiyat) 
permeates all things, so Abraham was permeated by the divine Identity 
due to the union of personification and appearance. Therefore, all the 
attributes ascribed to the divine Essence were manifest in Abraham. 

Lahit, Sharh-i Gulshan-i Raz, SGR p.263; cf: in SSE2 p.46 


Rimi frequently refers to Abraham as Khalil, often alluding to Muslim 
legends (based on Jewish stories) concerning Abraham as the destroyer of 
idols, and to the biblical story of Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice his son 
at God’s command. Abraham’s compliance is taken to signify his complete 
surrender to the Divine, his “son” being a symbol of his lower self. Although, 
in the Bible story, Abraham is commanded to sacrifice his son Isaac,' in 
Muslim tradition, the son he is willing to sacrifice is Ishmael, regarded as 
the ancestor of twelve Arabian tribes.’ 

Rumi relates a story in which a chickpea complains of the treatment handed 
out to it by a housewife. The housewife explains that before the chickpea is 
suitable for consumption it must be cut and boiled, it must pass through pain 
and tribulation. Here, the housewife symbolizes the spiritual master (khalil) 
and the chickpea is the self, which must be purged of all traces of separate 
identity. Says the “housewife” to the “chickpea”: 


Tam Khalil (Abraham), and you are my son: 
lay your head before the knife: ... 
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Lay your head before my wrath, with heart unmoved, 
that I may cut your throat, like that of Ishmael. 
I will cut off your head, 
but this head is the head 
that is immune from being cut off and from dying; 
Yet your giving yourself up is the object of the eternal purpose: 
O Muslim, you must seek to give yourself up. 
Continue, O chickpea, to boil in tribulation, 
that neither existence nor self may remain to you. 
Rimi, Masnavi IIT:4174-78; cf: MJR4 p.233 


Likewise, in Riim’’s interpretation, the “idols” destroyed by Abraham are the 
illusions of this world. Here, the “phantom” Rimi speaks of is the spiritual 
form of the master or friend (khalil): 


When the mirror of your heart becomes clear and pure, 

you will behold images beyond the realm of earth and water. 
You will behold both the image and the image Maker, 

both the carpet of empire (spiritual realms) and the carpet Spreader. 
The phantom of my friend (yar) 

seemed to me like Khalil (Abraham) — 
Its form an idol, its reality a breaker of idols. 

Rimi, Masnavi IT:72—74; cf. MJR2 p.225 


Rumi also presumes the high spiritual status of Abraham when he counsels 
the soul: 


Since you are endowed with the qualities of the Almighty, pass beyond 
the fire of the maladies (of the nafs, the lower mind), like Khalil. 
Rimi, Masnavi LII:9; cf: MJR4 p.5 


See also: yar. 


1. Genesis 22:1—24. 
2. Genesis 21:8—21, 25:12-18. 


khalvat nishin, khalvat guzidah (P) Lit. adherents (nishin) of solitude (khalvat); 
the choosers (guzidah) of seclusion; also called ahl-i khalvat or ashab-i 
khalvat (people of solitude); Sufis who seek solitude and seclusion. Hafiz says 
that the true seeker of solitude is one who seeks the beloved within himself: 


What need has the chooser of solitude (khalvat guzidah) 
to look at anything? 
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Since the lane of the beloved (dist) is at hand, 
where is the need of the desert? 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.23, DIH p.67; cf. DHWC (51:1) p.129 


See also: khalwah (>3). 


khammar (A/P) Lit. wineseller, wine merchant, vintner; wine bibber; from 
the same Arabic root as khamr (wine), khum-khdnah (winehouse), khumar 
(winesickness, hangover), and other such terms; in Sufi symbolism, the 
purveyor of the intoxicating wine of divine love and grace, or one who is thus 
intoxicated; hence, the divine Beloved, God; also, the shaykh, pir, spiritual 
master, or God-intoxicated lover; also called may-firiish and badah-firush, 
may and bddah being other terms for wine. 
Alcoholic drinks are forbidden in Islam. But using wine as a metaphor, 
Sufi poets have commonly indicated that the way of the lover is superior to 
that of religious convention: 


We broke our vows, for in the religion of lovers, 
it is deemed proper for a mystic (sii) 
to be a wine bibber (khammar). 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 132:9, KSSS p.271; cf. TOS p.182 


Rum? says that only the spiritual master, the “wineseller”, can assuage the 
lover’s yearning: 


Love asked me, “O sir, what do you desire?” 
What does a winesick head (makhmiir) desire 
but the door of the wineseller (khammar) ? 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 1034:10896, KSD2 p.277, in SPL p.324 


For Hafiz and ‘Traqi, the “wineseller” is the divine beloved, the path to whom 
is not encumbered by external practices: 


How can we disciples turn to the Ka‘bah, 
when our pir has his face 
towards the house of the wineseller (khammar) ? 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.4, DIH p.34; cf, DHWC (10:2) p.46 


Renouncing piety and asceticism yet again, 
I return once more to the shop of the wineseller (khammar). 


‘Traqi, Kulliyat 3090, KHI p.230 


See also: badah-firtsh, khamrah (>4), khumar (>4), may-firush. 
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khatam (A) Lit. the seal or signet ring; also, the last, the final, the ultimate; in 
the teaching of Ibn al-‘Arabi and his school, an epithet of the perfect man; 
one who has achieved final perfection: 


The seal (khdtam) is one who has crossed all the stages, and has reached 
ultimate perfection. There are many who have attained this. 
Al-Qashani, Istilahat al-Siiftyah 489, GSTA p.158; cf. GST pp.109-10 


See also: khatam al-awliya’. 


khatam al-anbiya, khatam al-nabiyiin (A) Lit. seal or signet ring (khdtam) 
of the prophets (anbiya’, nabiyiin); the last prophet (nabz); an epithet of 
Muhammad, khdtam also implying ‘the last’ or ‘the final’. According to 
Islam, although many prophets had come before him, Muhammad was the 
last. The epithet appears in the Quran, where the term is khdtam al-nabiyin: 


Muhammad is not the father of any man among you. 
He is the Apostle of God, 
and the seal of the prophets (khdatam al-nabiyin): 
And God has full knowledge of all things. 
Quran 33:40; cf: AYA, KPA 


According to Islamic legend, there is a reason why a signet ring is worn on 
the little finger: 


It is also transmitted that when the Messenger — peace be upon 
him — presented his little finger to the merciless bite of the snake, 
the wretched finger cried out: “O Lord, Ahmad (Muhammad) has 
considered poor me the weakest of his members, and has abandoned 
me. O helper of the weak, come to my aid!” 
Straightway, Gabriel the Trustworthy bestowed on the Messenger 
a ring with its bezel and, strengthening the state of the weak finger, 
made it the possessor of the signet ring (khdtam) and the companion 
of the seal of the prophets (khdtam al-nabiyin). It became established 
custom that until the occurrence of the Resurrection, the place for 
the signet ring (khdtam) will be the little finger and no other fingers. 
This is so you may know what worth the supplication of the weak 
and the miserable has in the eyes of God Most High. 
Ahmad al-Aflaki, Mandqib al-Arifin 3:453, MASA1 pp.478-79, FKG (3:452) p.330 


See also: nabi. 
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khatam al-awliya’, khatam al-walayat (A) Lit. the seal or signet ring (khatam) 
of the saints (al-awliya’), the seal of divine friendship; the last of the saints; a 
term used by Ibn al-‘Arabr, who taught that just as Muhammad had been the 
last prophet, so there would also be a khdtam al-awliya’, a last saint. In Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s thinking, the khadtam al-awliya’ is an epithet of the perfect man, 
concerning the nature of whom there has been considerable Sufi speculation. 
R.A. Nicholson summarizes Ibn al-‘Arabi’s viewpoint, “The perfect man is 
the first and the last: in his outward form he is the last of the prophets (khatam 
al-anbiyda’) and in his inward essence the last of the saints (khatam al-awliya’). 
Yet he is the source of all prophecy and all worship.”’ 

After prophecy ended with Muhammad, God’s message is said to be 
propagated by His friends (awliya’). The khatam al-awliya@ is understood to 
be the one through whom this world and the next can attain perfection, and 
who will ultimately appear in the last days as the Mahdi, who will overcome 
the last resistance of the forces of evil.? According to Ibn al-‘Arabt, the khdtam 
al-awliya’ is Jesus.? 


See also: awliya’, khatam al-anbiya’. 


1. R.A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, SIM p.130 (n.1), referring to 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, Fuss al-Hikam 34ff. 

2. Al-Qashani, [stilahat al-Suftyah 491, GSTA pp.158-59, GST p.110. 

3. Sud al-Hakim, al-Muam al-Suft 205, AMAS p.378, SFHA p.438, in SSE6 
p.56; Ibn al-‘Arabt, Fusis al-Hikam, SFHA p.438. 


khatam al-mursalin (A) Lit. the seal or signet ring (khdtam) of the messengers 
(al-mursaliin); the last messenger, mursaliin being the plural of mursal; an 
epithet of Muhammad as the last messenger or last prophet of divine wisdom. 


See also: khatam al-anbiya’. 


khatam al-nubuwwah (A) Lit. the seal (khatam) of prophecy (nubuwwah); the 
last prophet; an epithet of Muhammad, since he is regarded as the last prophet 
or messenger to come before the Day of Judgment. According to Islam, there 
will be no new revealed religions after Muhammad and before the Last Day. 
Khdatam al-nubuwwah is also the name given to a lump, variously described as 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, a partridge’s egg or like a tent button, located between 
or on his shoulders, and said to have been an external sign of his prophethood.! 


See also: khatam al-anbiya’. 
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1. Hadith Sahih al-Bukhari 1:4.189, 7:70.574, 8:75.363, HSB; Hadith Sahih 
Muslim 30:5789-93, HSM. 


khawass (A/P) (sg. A. khass, P. khas) Lit. nobles, patricians, aristocrats; the elect, 
the chosen, the special few; initiates; followers of the spiritual path that leads 
to God; also, the chosen ones, in reference to the saints and masters; also, 
select portions of certain teachings. 
Al-Jilani speaks eloquently of the perfect men of God: 


The people (of God) have honesty without any falsehood, honesty 
with no pretence. Their actions are more abundant than their words. 
They are the deputies (nuwwab) of the Lord of Truth — Almighty and 
Glorious is He — among His creatures, His vicegerents (khulafa’) 
in charge of them, His adepts (jahabidhah), and His ambassadors 
(shihnah) on His earth. They are those He has singled out as His elect 
(khawass). As for you, O hypocrite (mundfiq), you bear no comparison 
with them. You cannot match them with your hypocrisy. This is not 
something that comes about through inaction, wishful thinking, and 
idle talk. 

Al-Jildni, al-Fath al-Rabbani 49, FRQJ pp.180-81; cf: SRCD p.296 


He counsels care in speaking of them and in dealing with them: 


You who are ignorant of Allah — Almighty and Glorious is He — and 
of the nature of His elect (khawdss), do not savour the bitter taste of 
slandering them, for it is a deadly poison. Beware, and again beware! 
Beware, and again beware of treating them badly, because they have 
One who guards them jealously. 

Al-Jilani, al-Fath al-Rabbani 24, FRQJ p.105; cf: EDG1 p.157, SRCD p.159 


See also: chosen one, elect one, khawass (>4). 


khenpo (T) Lit. abbot, preceptor; head of a Tibetan monastery or monastic college; 
learned elder, scholar, professor, high-ranking teacher; a preceptor from whom 
ordination is received; a phonetic rendering of the transliteration mkhan po; a 
title awarded to one who has completed a long and arduous course of studies 
in Buddhist philosophy (covering all the major Mahayana texts and treatises), 
monastic discipline and other traditional sciences, which together can span a 
period of up to seventeen years; an academic qualification in the Nyingma, 
Kagyi, and Sakya traditions; of greater standing than de nod dzin pa (like a 
batchelor’s degree), and shor phon (an associate’s degree); comparable to 
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the geshe (dge bshes, abbreviation of dge ba’i bshes gnyen, spiritual friend) 
of the Geluk tradition. In some sanghas, the senior or most revered khenpo is 
called a khenchen. A khenpo may not necessarily be a contemplative adept. 

Despite widespread destruction of the Tibetan Buddhist infrastructure by 
the Chinese, monastic colleges or universities (shedras) still exist in present- 
day Tibet, where students can study literature, medicine and other subjects, 
as well as advanced Buddhist studies. Khenpo Chéga describes something 
of the Buddhist educational system prevalent in universities of the Nyingma 
tradition and in particular at Shri Singha Shedra, in eastern Tibet, whose 
educational standards have been adopted at many other Nyingma and Sakya 
institutions. Although the teaching of Buddhism was initially forbidden by 
the Chinese authorities, the ban was relaxed at the end of the Chinese cultural 
revolution (1966-1976). 

In order to fulfil his duties as one who ordains monks and nuns, a khenpo 
must himself have kept the monastic vows for many years, and be well 
versed in all monastic ceremonies and rules of monastic discipline. For 
this particular role, a khenpo does not necessarily have to be learned in all 
Buddhist philosophy and science. The traditional curriculum covers the five 
major sciences of arts, medicine, linguistics, logic, and the inner or esoteric 
science of Buddhism, plus the five minor sciences of poetry, synonymies, 
prosody, drama, and astrology. 

During their student years, seventy-five percent of the time is devoted 
to study and twenty-five percent to meditation. Students are required to 
memorize some of the philosophical texts in their entirety, such as the 
Bodhisattva-Charyavatara (‘Guide to the Bodhisattva’s Way of Life’). After 
completing many years of study, a khenpo may be sent to another monastery 
to continue the tradition of monastic discipline and scholasticism, or they 
may remain at their monasteries, or enter into retreat. The ideal of a com- 
bined life of scholasticism and meditation remains, but the balance may shift 
significantly towards meditation. 

A newly qualified khenpo can, if he so wishes, continue for a further ten 
years, studying the ten sciences in greater depth with specialized teachers. 
One who has completed these additional studies is known as a pandita (S. 
scholar) and is awarded the title Zhungluk Rabjampa (“Teacher of Infinite 
Textbooks’). An exceptionally brilliant scholar, who has written commentaries 
on some of the sciences, is known as a ‘great khenpo’. Receiving the title of 
‘lion of speech, teacher of boundless textbooks’, a large throne is reserved 
for him in the assembly. Above this is the level of the mahdpandita (great 
scholar), a title reserved for a scholar who is conversant with and who teaches 
the textbooks on both Buddhist philosophy, as well as the ten sciences.! 

In an interview in 2004, the then sixty-four-year-old Kyabje Khenpo 
Trashi Palden described monastic life in the shedra (college) associated with 
the Kyabje Monastery in East Tibet, shortly after the Chinese invasion in 
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1950.? Having becoming a monk at the age of six, he had entered the Trashi 
Yangzhag Kyilwa Shedra when he was fourteen, where he studied for nine 
years, under three khenpos. 

Khenpo Trashi Palden recalls that life in his monastic college was one of 
well-ordered discipline, monks being alerted to the sequence of activities by 
the ringing of a gong. Rising at 5 a.m., they began their day with a session 
of homework in their individual rooms, following which the lesson of the 
previous day was reviewed by an assistant teacher (usually one of the more 
scholastically capable student monks). This was followed by recitations and 
prostrations in the temple hall, and then breakfast consisting of a bowl of soup. 

The first main teaching period began at sunrise — 7 a.m. in the summer 
and 9 a.m. in the winter. After recitation of the lineage prayers, praise to the 
Bodhisattva Mafijushri, and a brief mandala offering to the main khenpo, 
the officiating khenpo began with an extensive explanation of a small part 
of some text, culminating in a summary of the main points of his lesson. The 
monks then retired to their cells to try and memorize what they had been 
taught, repeating the words of the khenpo aloud. Naturally, some monks had 
a better memory and grasp of the meaning than others. 

After lunch, the khenpo repeated for a third time what he had taught in 
the morning, following which the assistant teacher sat with the khenpo and 
the students, and repeated, section by section, what the khenpo was saying. 
This was the fourth repetition of the lesson. 

Following this, the assistant teacher sat with the students and repeated 
the lesson for a fifth time. A good assistant teacher would be able to repeat 
the khenpo’s words verbatim, while a lesser assistant would only be able to 
provide a summary. Each day, one of the student monks was asked to repeat 
the lesson in front of the other monks, after which they all returned to their 
rooms for a third session of homework, which lasted until dinner. 

After dinner, at around 9 p.m., the student monks gathered for questions 
and answers with the khenpo (optional for the more experienced students), 
which could sometimes last until midnight. This was followed by a fourth 
session of homework. Some monks would study late into the night. 

Over a period of five years, the ‘thirteen great textbooks of Indian origin’ 
together with secondary texts and commentaries were taught in great detail. 
Khenpo Trashi Palden comments that he was made an assistant teacher after 
three years, remaining in the post for a further six years. Of his original group 
of twenty-five, only three became assistant teachers during their first five 
years, and only the best of these became khenpos. He says that in his day, there 
was no fixed number of years after which one became a khenpo; nor did the 
main khenpo make any public announcement of a monk’s promotion from 
assistant teacher to khenpo; nor was a written ‘degree’ certificate issued, as 
is the case in present times. 
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It can be readily imagined that this form of teaching by repetition would 
serve to instil in the student a precise communication of the Dharma, and was 
aimed at preventing the incursion of idiosyncratic or deviant perspectives, thus 
preserving the Dharma in its pure form from generation to generation. The 
purpose of studying in a monastic college, says Khenpo Trashi Palden, was 
firstly to tame one’s mind, and secondly to learn how to convey the Dharma 
to others. It was not intended that every student should rise to the status of a 
khenpo, nor indeed was it within the capacity of every student. 

According to their individual natures, talents and inclinations, khenpos 
may devote the majority of their time to study and teaching or to meditation. 
Speaking of the Chinese occupation of Tibet, Sogyal Rinpoche writes of an 
old khenpo who clearly passed much of his time in meditation: 


From the very beginning of the Chinese occupation of Tibet in the 
1950s, many terrible atrocities were committed. Spiritual masters, 
monks, and nuns were the first targets, because the Chinese commu- 
nists wanted above all to break the spirit of the people by wiping out 
all traces of religious life. Many, many stories have reached me over 
the years of extraordinary and moving deaths, in the worst possible 
circumstances, that witnessed and paid final tribute to the splendour 
of the truth the Chinese were desperate to destroy. 

In the part of Tibet I come from, the province of Kham, there was 
an old khenpo, or abbot, who had spent many years in retreat in the 
mountains. The Chinese announced that they were going to ‘punish’ 
him, which everyone knew meant torture and death, and sent a detach- 
ment of soldiers to his hermitage to arrest him. The khenpo was elderly 
and unable to walk, and the Chinese found him an old and mangy horse 
for his last journey. They sat him on the horse, tied him to it, and led 
the horse down the path from his hermitage to the army camp. The 
khenpo began to sing. The Chinese could not understand the words, 
but the monks who were taken with him said later that he was singing 
‘songs of experience’, beautiful songs that sprang spontaneously from 
the depth and the joy of his realization. Slowly the party wound its 
way down the mountain, the soldiers in a stony silence and many of 
the monks sobbing; the khenpo, however, sang all the way. 

Not long before the party arrived at the army camp, he stopped 
singing and closed his eyes, and the group then moved on in silence. 
As they crossed through the gate into the camp, they found the khenpo 
had passed away. He had quietly left his body. 

Sogyal Rinpoche, Tibetan Book of Living and Dying, TLDS pp.343—44 


See also: geshe, kalyana-mitra, rinpoche. 
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1. Khenpo Chéga, Drops of Nectar 1, DNK1 pp.28-36. 
2. Khenpo Trashi Palden, in Drops of Nectar 1, DNKI pp.121-29. 


Khidr (A), Khizr (P) Lit. green; the Green One, the Green Man; an ancient or 
legendary prophet, believed to be immortal, who appears in many Sufi and 
other Middle Eastern stories, often involving biblical, legendary, and historical 
characters; traditionally viewed as the guide of travellers to whom he shows 
the (mystic) path. According to one story, Khidr goes in search of the Water 
of Life (Ab-i Hayat) in the Land of Darkness. On drinking from this divine 
Spring, Khidr himself becomes a fountain of life, causing greenery to sprout 
wherever he sets foot: hence his name, the ‘Green Man’. Green, in Islam, is 
also the colour associated symbolically with a high spiritual station. 

Islamic belief concerning Khidr varies. “Some say he lived in the time 
of Abraham, and that he is still alive in the flesh. Most of the religious and 
Sufi mystics are agreed upon this point, and some have declared that they 
have seen him, and that he is still to be seen in sacred places, such as Mecca 
or Jerusalem. Some few traditionists deny his existence. Others say he is 
of the family of Noah, and the son of a king. His name does not occur in 
the Quran, but...nearly all the commentators believe that al-Khidr is the 
mysterious individual referred to in a story related in the Qur’an.'...In some 
Muslim books he seems to be confounded with Elias, and in others with St 
George, the patron saint of England.” In the Quranic story referred to, “He is 
represented as the companion of Moses, and the commentator Husayn says 
he was a general in the army of Dhi al-Qarnayn.”’ 

In the Quranic story, Moses seeks to travel in the company of “one of our 
servants” (i.e. Khidr). When Khidr behaves in an apparently reprehensible 
manner, however, damaging a boat and killing a child, Moses cannot tolerate 
his behaviour, and the two part company. But before parting, Khidr explains 
his actions, revealing that his motives had been entirely honourable and for the 
ultimate good of others. He had damaged the poor man’s boat so that it would 
not be stolen by a marauding army that was soon to pass that way. As a result, 
the soldiers would steal all the boats except the damaged one, which could 
be easily mended, thus providing its owner with a source of income, ferrying 
local people across the river. Similarly, Khidr killed the child because he was 
otherwise destined to grow up into a criminal who would have disturbed the 
devotion and piety of his saintly parents. 

Rimi frequently retells or alludes to this and other legends concerning 
Khidr. Generally, Khidr represents the perfect master: 


When the pir has accepted you, take heed, 
surrender yourself to him: 
Go, like Moses, under the authority of Khizr. 
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Bear patiently whatever is done by a Khizr 
who is without hypocrisy, 
in order that Khizr may not say, 
“Begone, this is (our) parting.” 
Though he stave in the boat, do not speak a word; 
Though he kill a child, do not tear your hair. 
For God has declared that the pir’s hand is as His own. 
Rimi, MaSsnavi 1:2969-72; cf. MJR2 p.162 


In another passage, he explains that a master can do anything. Like Khizr, he 
could even kill another. By using the Quranic story, he is using an extreme 
example to make his point: 


As for the boy whose throat was cut by Khizr, 
the vulgar do not comprehend the mystery thereof. 

He that receives from God inspiration and understanding, 
whatsoever he may command is the essence of rightness. 

If one who bestows spiritual life should slay, 
it is permissible: 

He is the divine vicegerent (naib), 
and his hand is the Hand of God. 

Like Isma‘l (Abraham’s son), lay your head before him: 
gladly and laughingly give up your soul before his dagger, 
in order that your soul may remain laughing unto eternity, 
like the pure soul of Muhammad with the divine One. 

Lovers drain the cup of joy at the moment 
when their fair ones slay them with their own hand. 

Rimi, MaSsnavi 1:224-29; cf. MJR2 p.16 


Rumi? also describes a perfect master as “the Khizr of the time”, implying that 
there is always a saint of the highest order on earth, in accordance with Sufi 
belief. Here, he is speaking specifically of Muhammad but, in the context, 
of all perfect masters: 


You are the Khizr of the time (waqt), 
and the deliverer of every ship (in distress). 
Rimi, MaSsnavi IV: 1461, MJR4 p.353 


Similarly, in a passage where Rim? is praising his successor-to-be, Husam 
al-Din, though holding back lest he incite the jealousy and pride of others: 


May your life in the world be like (that of) Khizr, 
soul-increasing and help-giving and perpetual!... 
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I would reveal a hundredth part of your grace, 
were it not for the vainglory of the evil eye.... 
Therefore, I will not give an eloquent description of your state, 
except by allusion, by describing the state of others. 
Rimi, Masnavi VI: 187, 189, 191; cf: MIRO p.268 


Rum? also retells one of the well-known stories associated with Khizr. Here, 
Abii Yazid is on a pilgrimage to Mecca, which entails circumambulation of 
the Ka‘bah and various other rituals, such as climbing the hill known as Safa 
(Purity). Riim1’s point is that God is to be found in a perfect saint. Therefore, 
to visit a saint is of more spiritual value than visiting Mecca. Here, the “sleep” 
of the saint refers to his mystic experience within, when he is “asleep” to or 
unconscious of this world: 


Abii Yazid, on his journey (to the Ka‘bah) 
sought diligently to find someone 
that was the Khizr of his time (waqt). 
He espied an old man with a stature like the new moon: 
he saw in him the majesty and lofty speech of a true man (rijai). 
His eyes sightless, and his heart like the sun: 
like an elephant dreaming of Hindustan. 
With closed eyes, asleep, he beholds a hundred delights: 
when he opens them, he sees them not — oh, it is wonderful! 
Many a wonder is made manifest in sleep: 
in sleep the heart becomes a window. 
One that is awake and dreams fair dreams, 
he is the knower (of God): 
Smear your eyes with his dust. 


Abit Yazid sat down before him 
and asked about his condition; 
He found him to be a dervish and also a family man. 
The old man said, “Where are you bound, O Abii Yazid? 
To what place do you take the baggage of travel in a strange land?” 
Abii Yazid answered, “I start for the Ka‘bah at daybreak.” 
“Eh!” cried the other, 
“What do you have as provisions for the road?” 
“T have two hundred silver dirhems,” said he, 
“look, tied fast in the corner of my cloak.” 


Said the old man, “Make a circuit around me seven times, 
and reckon that to be better 
than the circumambulation of the pilgrimage; 
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And lay those dirhems before me, O generous one. 

Know that you have made the greater pilgrimage, 
and that your desire has been achieved; 

That you have also performed the lesser pilgrimage 
and gained life everlasting; 

That you have become pure (sdf) 
and sped up the hill of Purity (Safa). 


“By the truth of the Truth (God) whom your soul has seen, 
I swear that He has chosen me above His house (the Ka‘bah). 
Although the Ka‘bah is the house of His religious service, 
my form too, in which I was created, 
is the house of His inmost consciousness. 
Never since God made the Ka‘bah has He gone into it; 
Yet none but the Living (God) 
has ever gone into this house of mine. 
When you have seen me, you have seen God: 
you have circled around the Ka‘bah of sincerity. 
To serve me is to obey and glorify God: 
beware, do not think that God is separate from me. 
Open your eyes well and look on me, 
that you may behold the Light of God in man.” 


Abii Yazid gave heed to those mystic sayings, 
and put them in his ear as a golden ring. 
Through the old man, Abii Yazid grew in spiritual stature: 
the adept at last attained the end. 
Rimi, Masnavi 11:2231-51; cf: MJR2 pp.336-37 


See also: Ab-i Khizr (3.1), hajj (>3), Ka‘bah (>3). 


1. Quran 18:65-81. 
2. See “al-Khizr,” Dictionary of Islam, DOI pp.272-73. 
3. Qur'an 28:6, 11. 


khilafat (A/P) Lit. deputyship, vicegerency; the office or rule of a khalifah 
(deputy); the position held by the khalifah, previously, the religious and 
military head of Islam; anglicized as ‘caliphate’. See khalifah. 


khimasava (Pa) Lit. exhausted, wasted, destroyed (khina) + that which flows, 
hence thoughts that flow within the mind (@sava); one in whom all impurities 
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have been exhausted or destroyed; one whose mind is free from mental obses- 
sions, impurities, fermentations, intoxications, corruptions, defilements, 
depravities, appetites, taints, or stains; one in whom all dissipating mental 
outflows have been destroyed; one whose imperfections have been overcome 
or extinguished; an epithet of an enlightened sage; an arahanta (noble one, 
holy one). 

The four dsavas commonly listed in Buddhist literature, present in all 
normal people, are kama (sensual desire), bhava (thoughts concerning one’s 
personal existence and desires), dittha (views, incorrect views), and avijjd 
(ignorance of the four noble truths, of past and future lives, and of the law 
of dependant origination). 

The Buddha says in the Dhammapada that to become a khindsava is a 
prerequisite of enlightenment: 


Giving up all pleasures, the wise man should cleanse himself 
of the impurities (kleshas) of the mind. 
They whose minds are well grounded 
in the limbs (angas) of enlightenment (sambodhi), 
who, without clinging to anything, 
rejoice in freedom from attachment, 
whose impurities have been extinguished (khindsava), 
who are full of light — 
They it is who attain nibbana in this world. 
Dhammapada 6:13-—14; cf. DPN, DPR 


Such a person is a true brahman and enlightened one: 


Him do I call a brahman, whose path even the gods know not 
neither spirits, nor men; 
Whose impurities are extinguished (khinadsava), 
and who has become an arahanta. 
Dhammapada 26:38 


See also: asava (>4). 


khvajah (P) Lit. owner, lord, gentleman, husband, master, king; a title of respect 
used for wealthy or prestigious people, religious figureheads, clerics, holy 
men, spiritual masters, and so on. Hafiz often refers to his master as the 
khvajah, just as he himself is often referred to as Khvajah Hafiz. Hafiz 
admonishes the lethargic disciple who merely sits by the inner door, making 
little genuine effort to enter, waiting for the inner beloved to manifest himself: 
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How long will you sit like a coward 

at the door of the Lord of the worlds, saying, 
“When will the khvajah come in at the door?” 

Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.54, DIH p.130; cf: DHWC (159:4) p.312 


king, king of light, king of the holy ones, king of the lights, king of ‘uthras 
Terms for both God and the master, traceable from the earliest roots of Eastern 
and Middle Eastern culture. Sumerian, Semitic, Jewish, Zoroastrian, Greek, 
Christian, Manichaean, Mandaean, Sufi, and Indian writers, in a multitude of 
languages, have all used the metaphor of the king. In Hebrew, the common 
term for ‘king’ is melekh, and in Greek basileus. 

The king is one of the favourite metaphors of the wisdom literature and Old 
Testament in general. Many allied images are also used, such as the throne 
of God (the eternal realm), the reign of the soul (with God), and so on. The 
reasons for this common usage are easy to understand. Not only were kings 
and kingdoms the usual system of government in countries of the ancient 
world, but Judaism also lived in expectation of the coming of the messiah, 
who would be both a spiritual and temporal king. 

The King as God is commonly encountered in the biblical psalms. The 
Lord Himself, or Yahweh, is often addressed as the King, whose protecting 
hand is sought by all His faithful subjects. Elsewhere in the wisdom literature, 
there are many references to the throne of God, to His eternal reign, and to the 
king. In many cases, it is clear that the references to kings are to the rulers of 
this world; but not in all of them. In some, there is an interesting ambiguity, 
for the words more accurately apply to the spiritual king, and the writers of 
the wisdom books were far too perceptive of human nature to have idealized 
the nature of worldly kings in such a way. These passages, then, may be 
veiled references to spiritual masters, who are elsewhere spoken of in this 
literature as sages. Reading through the following examples from Proverbs 
demonstrates the point. Kings of the world do not usually merit descriptions 
such as these, but a spiritual master certainly does. The Hebrew term used 
throughout is melekh: 


The lips of the king (melekh) utter oracles, 

he does not err when he speaks in judgment.... 
Evildoing is abhorrent to kings, 

since virtue is the throne’s foundation. ... 
Virtuous lips are welcome to a king, 

he loves a man of honest words.... 
When the king’s face brightens, it spells life, 

his favour is like the rain in spring.... 
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Kindness and loyalty mount guard over the king, 
his throne is founded on kindness.... 

Like flowing water is the heart of the king in the hand of Yahweh, 
who turns it where he pleases.... 

Yahweh loves the pure in heart, 
friend to the king is the man of gracious speech.... 


To conceal a matter, this is the glory of God, 
to sift it thoroughly, the glory of kings. 

High though the heavens are, deep the earth, 
there is no fathoming the heart of kings 
(for their heart reaches up to God). 


From silver remove the dross, 
and it emerges wholly purified; 

From the king’s presence remove the wicked, 
and on virtue his throne is founded. 


In the presence of the king (melekh) do not give yourself airs, 
do not put yourself where the great are standing; 
Better to be invited, “Come up here!” 
than be humiliated in the presence of the prince. 
Proverbs 16:10, 12-13, 15; 20:28; 21:1; 22:11; 25:2-7, JB 


The writer of the Wisdom of Solomon is more explicit, for he states that the 
king who finds Wisdom, which is synonymous with the divine Word, the 
creative power, will “reign forever”: 


Desire for Wisdom (Sophia) leads to sovereignty. 
If then, despots of nations, you delight in throne and sceptre, 

honour Wisdom (Sophia), thus to reign forever. 
Wisdom of Solomon 6:20-21, JB 


Evidently, this could not mean worldly sovereignty, for such an outcome 
would not only be unlikely, but also impractical: no king in this world reigns 
forever. The writer is referring to eternal life or mystic sovereignty that arises 
from contact with “Wisdom”. 

In the Song of Songs, the biblical song concerning the mystic love between 
lover and beloved, the beloved appears as both king and shepherd. Some 
scholars have been confused by this, supposing that there are three main 
characters in the Song of Songs, since no worldly king is ever a humble 
shepherd as well. But when interpreted mystically and metaphorically, the 
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difficulty disappears, since the mystic king is always a shepherd, too; and both 
are common metaphors for a master. Therefore, the lover says to her beloved: 


Draw me in your footsteps, let us run, 
the king (melekh) has brought me into his rooms. 
Song of Songs 1:4, JB 


The “footsteps” of the master lead to the inner realms (“his rooms”). Hence, 
the soul asks to be “drawn”, for she knows that of her own power she cannot 
follow where the master leads. With the magic of his inner grace and love, 
he has to pull or “draw” the soul after himself. Again, she says: 


While the king (melekh) rests in his own room, 
my nard yields its perfume. 
Song of Songs 1:12, JB 


The spiritual form of the king or master is in the spiritual realms, and the 
“perfume” of the soul’s love reaches up to him. “Nard”, here, means spikenard, 
an aromatic ointment used in ancient times. In another instance, the beloved 
is portrayed as King Solomon, the archetypal sage or master: 


King (Melekh) Solomon has made himself a throne 
of wood from Lebanon. 

The posts he has made of silver, 
the canopy of gold, 
the seat of purple; 

The back is inlaid with ebony. 


Daughters of Zion, 
come and see King (Melekh) Solomon, 
wearing a diadem with which his mother crowned him 
on his wedding day, 
on the day of his heart’s joy. 
Song of Songs 3:9-11, JB 


These descriptions contain hidden and allegorical meanings. Lebanon rep- 
resents the spiritual regions, while the throne is the eternal realm itself. The 
“posts” of “silver” and the “canopy of gold” refer to the mystic sound and light 
within, while “purple” is the unique colour of kings. The diadem, worn on 
the forehead, symbolizes spiritual power, given to him by “his mother” — the 
Wisdom of God. His “wedding” day signifies the mystic marriage or union 
of the soul with God. 
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Again, in the Song of Songs, the beloved addresses the lover: 


Your head is held high like Carmel, 
and its plaits are as dark as purple; 
a king (melekh) is held captive in your tresses. 
Song of Songs 7:5, JB 


Here, Mount Carmel symbolizes eternity, like the Holy Mount of Zion. 
The lover’s “head” refers to her highest consciousness — it is held as high as 
eternity. By her love, “a king” — the Lord or master — is “held captive’, for 
the master enslaves and is enslaved by the power of pure, divine love. 

It is not only in the wisdom books that God and the master are referred 
to as the king. The prophets or holy men upon whom Judaism founded its 
beliefs also used the same language. 

In Christianity, Jesus — as the messiah — is first described as “king” in the 
gospels. According to one of Matthew’s “that-it-might-be-fulfilled-which- 
was-spoken-by-the-prophet” stories, Jesus rides into Jerusalem seated upon a 
donkey. Matthew quotes from Zechariah: “Tell the daughter of Zion, “Behold, 
your king (He. melekh, Gk. basileus) comes to you, meek, and sitting upon 
an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass.’”! 

In Matthew’s mini-apocalypse, Jesus is again depicted as the king (Gk. 
basileus), this time as the “Son of Man, ...in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him,” seated “upon the throne of his glory”, judging the “nations” at the 
end of the world, separating the “sheep from the goats”. 

The epithet is echoed throughout Christian literature. In Acts, he is 
described as the “Prince of Life”? and a “Prince and a saviour”, contrasting 
him with Satan, who is sometimes called the “prince of the world” or the 
“prince of darkness”’. Jesus also says explicitly that the kingdom over which 
he reigns is within: “The kingdom of God is within you.’”> 

In the Acts of Thomas, Judas Thomas, speaking to someone who was 
seeking baptism, pictures Jesus as “the holy king” whose “treasury ...is 
opened wide’, and who will make his disciples “heirs of his kingdom”, in 
which they will find the peace (‘“rest’’) of eternity: 


The treasury of the holy king is opened wide, 
and they, which worthily partake of the good things 
that are therein, do rest, and resting do reign: 
But first, no man comes to him that is unclean and vile: 
for he knows our inmost hearts and the depths of our thought, 
and it is not possible for any to escape him. 
You, then, if you sincerely believe in him, 
shall be made worthy of his mysteries; 
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and he will magnify you and enrich you, 
and make you an heir of his kingdom. 
Acts of Thomas: 135—36; cf. ANT p.424 


The writer of the Nag Hammadi tractate, the Teachings of Silvanus, also 
addresses Christ as: 


O Christ, king who has revealed to men the great Divinity, 
king of every virtue and king of life, 
king of ages and great one of the heavens — 
Hear my words and forgive me! 
Teachings of Silvanus 111, TS pp.66-67 


And: 


For this king whom you have is forever invincible, against whom no 
one will be able to fight nor say a word. This is your king and your 
father, for there is no one like him. The divine teacher is with you 
always. He is a helper, and he meets you because of the good that is 
in you. 

Teachings of Silvanus 96; cf. TS pp.36-37 


Speaking of the master as a sacrificial lamb, the writer of the Gospel of Philip 
also says that it is not possible to see the “King” (God) without the “lamb” 
(a master). Here, to be “naked” means to be without the soul’s natural and 
eternal robe of glory: 


Do not despise the lamb for, without him, it is not possible to see the 
King. No one will be able to go in to the King if he is naked. 
Gospel of Philip 58, NHS20 pp.156—57 


Hesychios the Priest likewise speaks of Jesus as the ever-present helper, the 
“mighty king” who is always present, the Creator of all things: 


Let your soul, then, trust in Christ, let it call on him and never fear; 
for it fights, not alone, but with the aid of a mighty king, Jesus Christ, 
Creator of all that is, both bodiless and embodied, visible and invisible. 

Hesychios the Priest, On Watchfulness and Holiness 40, Philokalia, PCT1 p.169 


Just as Jesus and his disciples spoke of the king and his kingdom, so too 
did Mani and his disciples. In the various writings that come from the 
Manichaean milieu, Mant and Jesus are referred to variously as the “beneficent 
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king”, the “king of light,” “My father, my God, my saviour, my king”,® 
“king of the holy ones”,’ the “light-king”, the “son of kings’, and so on, as 
for instance: 


We will laud you, O Jesus; 
We will praise you, O Mant. 
The day shone brightly, the day shone brightly, 
Lord Mani of the noble name. 
We will praise you, light-king, son of kings, 
Mani, the lord, ... light-king, worthy of praise. 
Manichaean Hymns, MBB 18ff.; cf. GSR p.134 


Mantis also praised as: 


Shepherd unsleeping, 
helmsman that is not drunken, 
king, the God of Truth, 
wearer of the unfading crown. 
Manichaean Psalm Book, MPB p.136 


Manichaean hymns refer continually to the saviour who gathers up his souls 
and returns with them to the kingdom of God. In the Parthian hymns, Mantis 
described as the “illuminator of hearts” and “wise king of the beings of light”: 


Behold, the illuminator of hearts has come, 
the king of the beings of light, 
he who illuminates the darkness! ... 
Behold, the wise king of the beings of light, 
who distributes good gifts. 
Behold, the ruiner of our enemies has come, 
who destroys and annihilates them. 
You, Father, Lord Mani, are worthy of praise and blessing. 
Manichaean Hymns, MM2 p.322ff., RMP cl; cf: GSR pp.84—85, ML p.52 


In one of the Coptic hymns, the disciple speaks of his ascent to God, calling 
on the master (“my great King”) to “ferry” him back to God, across the vast 
reaches of the creation: 


I rejoice as I ascend to my Father, 
with whom I have conquered in the land of darkness; 
O my great king, ferry me to the city of the gods, the angels. 
Manichaean Psalm Book CCXLII; cf: MPB p.50 
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Likewise, he looks forward to spiritual victory under the banner of his “King” 
and “Saviour”: 


O my father, my God, my saviour, my king: 
I will be a champion for you, 
I myself will go out and fight.... 
O my father, my God, 
giver of victory to them that are his, 
give me these (eternal) garlands, 
for I also have laboured in the fight. 
Manichaean Psalm Book; cf: MPB pp.148—-49 


Likewise, among Mandaean texts, the master and saviour is again the king. 
In one prayer, he is called the “king of ‘uthras (pure heavenly beings)”: 


Come, come, king of ‘uthras, 
lofty messenger for whom my eyes look! 
Hearken, hear my cry, 
and lift up my prayers and my praise to the place of light. 
Mandaean Prayer Book 134, CPM p.123 


See also: King (2.1). 


. Matthew 21:5; cf. KJV; cf: Zechariah 9:9. 
. Matthew 25:31—34, 40, KJV. 

Acts 3:15. 
. Acts 5:31. 


. Luke 17:21, KJV. 

. Manichaean Hymns, Huyadagman VI:1, MHCP pp.94-95. 
Manichaean Hymns, MM3 p.865ff., RMP ch, ML p.31, GSR p.87. 
. Manichaean Psalm Book; cf. MPB p.148. 

. Used especially of Jesus throughout the Manichaean Psalm Book. 


CONDWAKRWNE 


king of healing, king of Medicine (C. yiwdng) A term for the master or saviour, 
alluding to the master’s power to heal or erase the sins of the soul, rather than 
those of the body. A part of the same family of metaphors that includes the 
Medicine of Life and the Medicine of the Great Law as expressions for the 
divine Word. These terms are found in the Manichaean manuscripts from 
Chinese Turkestan. 
The unknown devotee, for example, while petitioning Jesus to save him 
from the cycle of birth and death, addresses him as: 
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O great king of healing (yiwdng) for all manner of ills,... 
I have already perished: pray restore me to life; 
I am already in the darkness: pray enlighten me. 

Monijiao xiabu zan, T54 2140:1271b1—3; cf: LSMH (36-37) p.179 


Jesus is likewise called the “king of Medicine”: 


O beneficent, all-wise, great king of Medicine (yiwdng)! 
Let the wise be cured and restored, 
let the kindly have joy and happiness. 
Monijido xiabu zan, T54 2140:1271c1-2; cf: LSMH (51) p.180 


Glory and praise to the pure and wonderful Wisdom (zhi), 
Jesus the Splendour, ... 

For the sick, he is the king of Medicine, 
for the tortured, he brings joy and happiness. 
Monijiao xiabu zan, T54 2140:1278c5—8, LSMH (369-70) pp.210-11 


The saints are also identified with the Tree of Life, another metaphor for the 
divine Word, which is also the “incomparable king of wonderful Medicine” 
that takes souls out of the realm of rebirth: 


O Tree of Nature and Life (xingming shi), 
with many treasures, dignified and solemn, 
the most high, incomparable king (wang) of wonderful Medicine (yz), 
the peaceful doer of pure deeds, perfect with much goodness, 
the ever-flourishing, precious Tree (shi), 
the ocean of Nature and Life, ... 
whose fruits are always fresh with sweet dew, never fading: 
Whoever eats of them will forever leave the stream of birth and death. 
Monijiao xiabu zan, T54 2140:1272a14—-19; cf. LSMH (72-74) p.182 


See also: king, king of Law, physician, Tree of Life (3.1). 


king of Law, king of nirvana, king of Nous (C. fawdng, niépdn wang, xinwdng) 
Epithets of the master or saviour in the Manichaean writings found in Chinese 
Turkestan. In a hymn in praise of Jesus, the unknown writer describes the 
“carnal body” as a “devils’ palace’, a “dense forest”, and a “marsh” full of 
unpleasant creatures. But, he says, it can never disturb the “ever-abiding king 
of nirvana”: 
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It is originally a devils’ palace, ... 
and a dense forest, a marsh of weeds and rushes, 
where evil birds and beasts move about together, 
and poisonous insects, lizards and vipers furtively assemble. ... 
It is the gateway of every hell, 
and the road towards every transmigration. 
But in vain does it disturb 
the ever-abiding king of nirvana (niépdn wang). 
Monijido xiabu zan, T54 2140:1270c27-28, 1271:a10-11; 
cf, LSMH (20, 26) pp.177-78 


In a number of other places, Jesus and Mani are both addressed as the “King 
of Law (fawdng)” — fda being the usual Chinese term for the Buddhist Dharma, 
but commonly used in this text for the divine Word: 


O all-wise king of Law (fawdng), Jesus Buddha (Yishu fo), ... 
earnestly and sorrowfully I cry — 
I petition with a sincere heart: ... 
Make my buddha-nature (i.e. soul) 
free from entanglement and stain.... 
O compassionate father, king of Law (fawdng), 
and master of Nature and Life (xingming zhii).... 


I tell all you who are wise, 
each should listen to these life-giving, true words: 
The all-wise king of Law (fawdng), Mani Buddha (Mdngni fo), 
is revealed to you all as before your eyes. 
Monijido xiabu zan, T54 2140: 1272a22-23, a28, b9-10; 
cf, LSMH (76, 79, 84) pp.182-83 


Mant is also described as “Mant, the king of perfect wisdom (zhi)’,' where 
“wisdom” may be the supreme spiritual wisdom and enlightenment of a 
master, the omniscience of a buddha, or a term for the divine Word, the 
creative power. Certainly, there is little doubt concerning the identification 
of the saviour with the divine Word when he is called the “king of Nous (C. 
xinwdng)’. Nous is a term of Greek origin that came into common usage in 
the Middle East. Its meaning, in a mystical context, is the same as Logos (Gk) 
and Vahman (Pv) or Vohu Manah (Avy). Literally, it means ‘Mind’, referring 
to the ‘Mind’, ‘Intelligence’, or emanation of God as His creative power. It 
is, So to speak, the Thought of God. The unknown writer says that, with the 
saviour’s help, his spiritual eyes and ears have been opened, and he can hear 
its “Voice”: 
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The king of Nous (xinwdng) is clean and pure, and always vigilant; 
Guiding those who believe and understand, 
he increases their remembrance. 
Whoever progresses and evolves surely, 
he leads him to safety on the right Way (zhéngli). 
By him, my buddha-natured eyes (féxing ydn) have now been opened, 
and thus they can see the... wonderful Law-body (fdashén); 
Through him also, my buddha-natured ears (foxing ér) 
have been enlightened, and can hear the clear and pure Voice. 
Monijido xiabu zan, T54 2140:1270c5—8; cf: LSMH (9-10) p.176 


The same writer also petitions the “great saint,... king of Nous, ... king of 
Law, ... Jesus Buddha” to keep him pure: 


Being already the great saint (dashéng), 
his immortality is without question: 
He can reanimate the ever-flourishing 
Tree of the Law-Nature (faxing shi). 
Wise, kind, pure, modest and always awake, 
he is truly the king of Nous (xinwdng) with unfailing wisdom.... 
O all-wise king of Law (fawdng), Jesus Buddha (Yishu fo)! — 
Keep my carnal body always healthy and happy, 
and my buddha-nature free from entanglement and stain. 
Monijido xiabu zan, T54 2140:1272a22-25; cf. LSMH (75-76) p.182 


See also: king, king of healing, Law (3.1), Nous (3.1), Tree of Life (3.1). 


1. Monijido xiabu zan, T54 2140:1278al11, 226, LSMH (340, 348) p.208. 


kshullaka (S) (fem. kshullika) Lit. small, junior; a title given to a Digambara 


layman (shravaka) or laywoman (shravika) who has attained the lower of the 
two grades of the eleventh or highest degree (pratima) of renunciation aspired 
to by the Jain laity, the title of the higher grade being ailaka; the first of the 
two steps to be taken before becoming a full Digambara monk, also known as 
a muni or Nirgrantha. A kshullaka is not obligated to move on to the second 
grade (ailaka), which is understood as one of preparation for full monkhood. 

At the time of their initiation (dikshda), aspirants take the same vows 
(anuvratas) as laypeople, but follow them in more rigorous detail. They also 
take additional vows known as the three guna-vratas (qualitative vows, minor 
vows), the four shikshd-vratas (training vows), and vows regarding the practice 
of the eleven pratimds. They live on a restricted diet, do not eat after nightfall, 
remain celibate, and renounce all domestic and business activity. Together 
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with a new name, they receive a mendicant’s essentials — garments suitable to 
their gender, a water pot (kamandalu), and a peacock-feather whisk (pifichi) 
for avoiding harm to any small creatures before them as they walk, sit, or lie. 
Women are permitted to wear a white sari, and men an undergarment and two 
outer garments. They may live with householders or with a group of other 
mendicants of the same gender, and take their food once daily at a layperson’s 
house, seated, and eating from a bowl or plate. They are also permitted to 
cut or, should they prefer, to shave their hair. Although a Digambara woman 
can go on to become a nun (dryikda), only men can go on to the second level 
of the eleventh pratima, since it requires the divesting of all clothes except 
a loincloth. Digambara nuns are clothed in white, like Shvetambara nuns. 


See also: ailaka, Aaryaka, Nirgrantha, vrata (>3). 


kuang (C) Lit. mad, crazy. See yu. 


kulakara (S) Lit. family (ku/a) maker (kara); founder of a family or dynasty; 
patriarch, lawgiver; a guide to human beings; a category of men in Jain uni- 
versal or legendary history texts who are born during the third period of each 
descending (avasarpint) half cycle of time in this part of the universe (known 
as Bharata-Kshetra), at a time when human beings obtain all their necessities 
from wishing trees (kalpa-vriksha), when the arts and sciences have yet to 
be developed, and crime and punishment are little known; analogous to the 
fourteen manus or lawgivers of Hindu tradition. 

With the passage of time, as conditions deteriorate, the wishing trees 
become unable to provide human beings with their necessities, and people 
need to fend more for themselves. A kulakara’s function is therefore to 
introduce laws and customs for the development of a well-ordered society, 
according to the social conditions into which they are born. Their number 
varies from text to text. Shvetambara sources enumerate them as seven, ten, 
fourteen or fifteen, while Digambara texts list them as fourteen or sixteen. In 
the Digambara Mahapurana, the last kulakaras of the present era were the 
first Tirthankara (Rishabha) and his son Bharata, who was also a chakravartin 
(universal monarch). All other accounts have Rishabha’s father, Nabhi, as 
the last kulakara of the present era.! 

A waxing and waning of the degree of spirituality that prevails in physical 
existence is present in both Hindu, Jain and Buddhist mythological cos- 
mogony, and is depicted symbolically in their various descriptions of the 
ages (kalpas and yugas). Obtaining needs from wishing trees, for instance, 
would symbolize the more subtle or astral nature of physical existence at that 
time, when the gap between a wish and its fulfilment would be very little. 
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1. See “kulakara,” A to Z of Jainism, AZJW. 


kumhar (H/Pu) Lit. potter; from the Sanskrit kumbhakdara; metaphorically, a 
master who maintains the shape of the clay pot (the disciple) from the inside, 
while shaping it from without: 


The master is the potter (kumhar), the disciple, the pot (kumbh); 
The master puts him on the wheel, and removes his rough corners — 
He raps the pot on the outside, 
but inside always keeps his hand of support. 
Kabir, Sakhi Sangrah, Gurudev ka Ang 27, KSS p.3; cf: KWGN p.652 


The true disciple is like well-worked clay: 
he gives himself into the hands of the potter (kKumhar) 
and is transformed. 
Sahajo says: the good disciple is like a toy on a string, 
whether the guru turns this way or that, he simply follows. 
Such a disciple soon gives up all his old ways and habits. 
Sahajobat, Bani, Guru Mahima 55-56, SBB p.10; cf. SPBS p.49 


See also: dhobti, sikligar. 


Kundun (T) Lit. the presence; a title by which the Dalai Lama is generally 
addressed; a phonetic rendering of the Tibetan Sku mdun; other titles by 
which the Dalai Lama is addressed include Yeshin Norbu (‘Wish-fulfilling 
Gem’) and Gyalwa Rinpoche (‘Precious Victor’). 


See also: Dalai Lama. 


laksh gyani (H) Lit. hidden (laksh) knower (gydni); one who has knowledge of 
what is hidden; hence, a mystic; contrasted with vachak gyani, one who has 
only verbal, intellectual, or book knowledge. See vachaka jhant. 


lama (T) Lit. superior one, none above; a Buddhist monk of Tibet or Mongolia; 
a phonetic rendering of the Tibetan blama, the ‘b’ being silent, which itself 
is a contraction of bla na med pa (nothing superior); a religious or spiritual 
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master or guru, regarded as an authentic embodiment of Buddhist teachings, 
who can be the head of one or more monasteries. 

A monk becomes a /ama after rigorous training in the various disciplines of 
Buddhist philosophy and spiritual practice, and the term is strictly applicable 
only to the highest in the hierarchy of Tibetan monks. The correct name for 
a fully ordained Tibetan Buddhist monk is gelong (dge long). In common 
parlance, however, and as a polite form of address, all ordained monks are 
generally referred to as lamas. 

The first order of Buddhist monks in Tibet was established by the tantric 
practitioner, Padmasambhava, an eighth-century Buddhist missionary from 
northwest India, who introduced what became known as Vajrayana (tantric 
Buddhism). The first monastery was founded at Samye near Lhasa under 
the abbot Shantarakshita; his successor, Dpal-bangs, is sometimes regarded 
as the first lama. 

The spread of Buddhism in Tibet was characterized by constant interac- 
tion with the shamanistic customs, traditions and practices of the indigenous 
Bon religion, which laid emphasis on magical rites. Consequently, some Bon 
traditions and practices were adopted into early Tibetan Buddhism. During 
the first half of the eleventh century, the Indian monk Atisha (980-1054 CE) 
initiated a period of reform. Retaining yoga and Vajrayana, he moved Tibetan 
Buddhism towards the Indian Mahdydana system, based on the Madhyamika 
and Yogachara philosophies, emphasizing celibacy and a high level of moral- 
ity, and deprecating the Bon rites. 

Tibetan Buddhism then developed into different indigenous schools. The 
earlier unreformed Buddhism came to be known as Nyingma (ancient), often 
referred to as Nga’gyur (school of ancient translation, the old school) because 
it is founded on the first translations of Buddhist texts from Sanskrit into 
Tibetan, made during the eighth century. Its followers, who wore red caps, 
continued to believe in rituals pertaining to divinities and demons. Atisha’s 
teachings, on the other hand, led to the establishment of the ascetic sect 
Kadampa (‘those bound by the orders’ ). This school, under the guidance of Je 
Tsong Khapa (1357-1419), became the Geluk (dge lugs, ‘virtuous order’) with 
yellow hats as their distinctive headdress, and which has been the dominant 
school ever since. In organizing the Geluk school, Tsong Khapa collected 
and housed the scattered members of the Kadampa sect, together with his 
own followers, under a strict monasterial discipline that owed its origins to 
early Theravada Buddhism. 

There are two main grades of monks — the fully ordained (dge long, pron. 
gelong, virtuous mendicant) and the novice (dge tshul, pron. getshul). The 
novice is a formally admitted candidate to the order. He goes through the 
ceremony of leaving his home and shaving his head, vows to keep thirty-six 
of the monastic rules (vinaya), and is permitted to join in religious services 
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in the monastery. The majority of monks remain at this level, never rising to 
the stage of full initiation. The fully ordained monk or gelong vows to keep 
all 253 of the monastic rules. 

Two other schools, the Kagyi and the Sakya, closely allied to the Kadampa 
school but with a less ascetic outlook, were also founded in the eleventh 
century. Kagyii means ‘follower of the successive orders’, indicating a belief 
that the rulings of later Buddhist sages were inspired by a higher wisdom. 
It is characterized by its practice of secluded meditation, although many of 
its subsequent subsects have given up the majority of meditative practices 
associated with seclusion. 

The Sakya school, named after the place where its main monastery was 
established, came to prominence during the reign of the emperor Kublai 
Khan, who, apart from declaring the Sakya abbot the head of the Buddhist 
establishment in Tibet, also conferred on him the temporal rulership of 
western Tibet. Later, the re-organized Kadampa or Geluk school gained 
pre-eminence and its high Jama, the Dalai (Ocean) Lama, became both the 
spiritual and temporal head of Tibet. 

Every Dalai Lama is understood to be a tulku, a successive reincarnation 
of his predecessor, dating back to Avalokiteshvara, the mythical and celestial 
bodhisattva of compassion. Succession to the position of the Karmapa Lama 
and the Panchen Lama, the head lama of Tashi in western Tibet, also of the 
Geluk school, is likewise based on the tu/ku principle of successive reincarna- 
tion. The Panchen Lama is understood to be an incarnation, through all his 
predecessors, of the buddha divinity Amitabha (‘Infinite Light’ ).! 

The daily life of a gelong follows a common pattern. Here, Jama is used 
interchangeably with gelong as a general term for a Tibetan Buddhist monk: 


The day of a Jama, whether in Tibet, Ladakh, Sikkim, Bhutan or 
elsewhere, is a very busy one, and there is little time left for leisure. 
Some facts of the daily routine will illustrate the life of a Jama. The 
fully ordained monk, the gelong, has mostly his own cell for living, 
studies, and worship. In every cell, there is a small shrine either of 
lord Buddha or more often of the tutelary deity (yidam) of the lama. 
Should the Jama awake at any time during the night, it is his duty to 
rise and to repeat some mantras or hymns to the Buddha, yidam, or 
the celestial guru.... 

After this, the gelong may again lie down until the sound of the 
conch shell or trumpet is heard. He, along with others, must then 
immediately rise from their beds or carpets and thereafter hasten to 
the bathroom or lavatory. When the second call of the conch shell or 
trumpet sounds, all gelongs have to go to the temple or shrine room 
of the gompa (the monastic complex) and bow down in front of the 
entrance, and only thereafter they may enter the inner temple or shrine 
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room and sit down on their own seats in front of low and long tables. 
Usually the gelongs sit according to their ranks; the abbot or kanpo 
sits on a higher seat, the monks on carpets or cushions in front of the 
tables in two or more rows. Every gelong has a vajra or dorje (a ritual 
weapon), a portion of the holy scriptures, a bell and other religious 
ritualistic requisites, such as drums and trumpets. All around there are 
many colourful brass statues of buddhas and bodhisattvas, yidams, 
and of the Guru Tsong Khapa with his yellow cap. In a red-cap-sect 
gompa (monastery), Guru Padmasambhava is the central figure beside 
the Buddha. Usually the figure is of brass, gold or, more often, of clay, 
but the robe and the mitre are of cotton or silk. 

Many pictures of Tibetan gurus, and of Hindu gods, such as 
Brahma, Vishnu, Indra, etc., are all found in the pantheon of a lamaist 
temple. All the gods, however, are merely symbols and qualities 
of buddhas or bodhisattvas. During the lengthy services, which 
sometimes take three hours, tea is frequently served by the younger 
candidates. Grace is always said before drinking or eating, and an 
offering of a few drops of the drink by pouring them out towards 
the statues is also made. If a Jama eats rice or something else, he 
will certainly first of all offer a portion to the unseen spirits or to the 
Buddha before eating. ... 

The /amas, before drinking, say this: “We humbly beseech thee (he 
to whom the offering is made) that we and all our relatives throughout 
all our life cycles, may never be separated from the blessed ones 
(celestial buddhas and bodhisattvas). May the blessings of the triple 
gem (the Buddha, the teachings and their fulfilment, and the Buddhist 
community) be upon this drink!” 

Hereafter, a few drops are then sprinkled on the ground or towards a 
statue with the tips of the fore and middle fingers. After this the Jamas 
continue the recitation of grace for about five minutes. 

These and many other recitations the amas have to perform daily. 
There is no kind of superstition in these services. They have rather a 
deep mystical meaning which only an earnest student of tantrism and 
occult science is able to understand in its true nature.... 

There are usually four or five assemblies held daily in a lama 
monastery (at Buddhagaya and Sarnath, only two or three). Besides 
attending these, the Jama has to continue his study of the sacred scrip- 
tures all his life, even if the Jama be a master of the Kangyur (scriptures) 
or of the Tangyur (scriptural commentaries and secondary texts). 
These sacred books contain all the holy scriptures of Buddhism.... 

Much of the time of a /ama is devoted to the worship of the buddhas 
and the yidams, and to the study of sacred scriptures. Idleness is almost 
unknown in the Jama monasteries, and life there is very simple indeed. 
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Many of the lamaseries have no comfort at all, and nowhere there is 
electric light or heating of the rooms. What that means can only be 
imagined by one who has spent some time in the Himalayas or other 
regions of the North in winter. 

Most of the Jamas, especially the fully ordained monks or the 
gelongs, are expected to abstain from meat-eating, although this is 
very difficult in a country like Tibet where vegetables are rare and 
often not available at all. Usually the Jamas eat only animals which 
die by accident, as by falling down a precipice, and so on. 

R.P. Anuruddha, Introduction into Lamaism, ILBT pp.48—52 


Giuseppe Tucci, a twentieth-century Italian orientalist, describes the nature 
of the relationship between a monk, his Jama, and Buddhist teachings. The 
lama as a master or guru was an early aspect of Tibetan Buddhism, present 
before the development of the more complex monastic hierarchies with the 
Dalai Lama at its head. According to the story, “When (the disciple) Brom 
Ston asked Atisha which was more important and more basic, the text of the 
scriptures or one’s teacher’s (lama) instructions, Atisha replied that direct 
instruction from one’s teacher was more important,” for that alone could 
convey the true spirit that lay behind the words of the scriptures and thus 
enable the “Buddha’s word to fulfil its mission of salvation”’. 

The primary purpose of the teachings is purification of the mind and actual 
realization of the ethical and mystical principles of Buddhism. The elaborate 
doctrine, theory and intellectual analysis of Buddhism receive far less time. 
The intention is for the disciple to arrive at a clear understanding of the way 
his own mind works, leading to compassion and an insight into the nature of 
the void. Some Kadampa lamas were given the title dge shes (geshe, virtu- 
ous or spiritual friend), which translates the Indian kalydna-mitra, implying 
one who leads others to enlightenment. It is a further indication of the high 
esteem in which the lama was held, far higher than that of mere doctrine. It 
is said that whenever the Nepalese teacher Tsentu Hang-ngu discoursed on 
the meaning of the Prajnaparamita Sitra, his disciples paid little attention. 
But when he taught them secret mantras, their interest knew no bounds. The 
function of the master, the Jama, was hence indispensible and his superior 
status unquestioned, for without him there was danger of misunderstandings 
and false interpretations of the tantric texts, heavily dependent on symbology 
for their correct interpretation.* Giuseppe Tucci continues: 


The preaching of the doctrine in Tibet was the work of numerous 
individuals originating from the most diverse parts of Buddhist 
Asia. ... The considerable prestige of some teachers led to the develop- 
ment of various modes of tradition and oral transmission (brgyud), 
each expressed in a series of texts or specified exercise. The highest 
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authority ...is that of the master (lama); he alone is in a position to 
make the teachings of the sacred texts accessible and allow them to 
become operative. ... 

Lamaism, in its continuation and emphasis on the Indian tradition, 
places the figure of the master, /ama, at the centre point. It should be 
noted here that not all monks, indeed relatively few in view of their 
great number, count as a real Jama. In the Indian tradition, in those 
schools which can be designated as magico-gnostic, whether Buddhist 
or Shaivite, the master forms the pillar supporting the whole mystical 
experience. If Shiva becomes angry (so the Shaivite texts teach) “then 
the guru can pacify him, but if the guru becomes angry, then no one 
can pacify him’. Similarly, in Mahayana and Vajrayana Buddhism, 
the guru is enabled, through living, direct contact, to transmit the letter 
and the spirit of the teaching, and to awaken the sparks out of which 
blaze forth the fire of mystical experience. The bond between master 
and disciple is a father-son relationship of a spiritual kind (thugs sras), 
and as such incomparably more important than the bonds of blood 
relationship. Master and disciple are called yab sras, father and son. 

Giuseppe Tucci, Religions of Tibet, RTGT pp.22-23, 44 


As in the Indian yogic and tantric traditions, the continuous lineage of lama 
to disciple is also held to be of considerable importance: 


This spiritual continuity linking master and disciple is called sam- 
pradaya (tradition) in India, brgyud in Tibet; through it, both become 
links in a chain which guarantee the continuing existence of the doc- 
trine and of the mystical experience. Word (Jung) and power (dbang) 
are transmitted from the one to the other in their indissoluble unity. 
Words and experiences are passed on like living things, in accord- 
ance with the norms of govatsanydya (connection between guru and 
disciple) holding among Indian ascetics, that is, like the ‘vital link 
between the cow and the calf nourished and raised on its mother’s 
milk’. An instruction based simply on the written word, without the 
participation of a /ama, is not only ineffective; it can even lead one 
away from the right path and be destructive. 

If this chain is broken, then the teaching, now contained only within 
the texts, loses its efficacy; it has become like a corpse, and no power 
in the world can assist it to new life and to new validity. In the figure 
of the master, of the Jama, two functions then are joined, although 
both aspects are rendered by the same word and can be united in the 
same person. On the one hand, the /ama transmits the word (lung), he 
passes on the teaching; on the other hand, the /ama is the master who 
confers power (dbang) through initiation or consecration (also dbang). 
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In India, too, we meet — alongside the shiksha-guru, the master of the 
teaching — the diksha-guru, the master of the initiation. 
Giuseppe Tucci, Religions of Tibet, RTGT pp.44—45 


See also: tulku. 


1. See “Lamaism,” Encyclopaedia of Religions and Ethics, EREH. 
2. Giuseppe Tucci, Religions of Tibet, RTGT pp.22-23. 
3. Giuseppe Tucci, Religions of Tibet, RTGT p.23. 


Lamb, Lamb of God (L. Agnus Dei) An expression derived from John’s gospel, 
where Jesus is depicted symbolically as a sacrificial lamb. The expression 
appears twice in a description of Jesus attributed to John the Baptist: 


The next day, John saw Jesus coming towards him, and said, “Behold 
the Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of the world.”... Again the 
next day when John was standing with two of his disciples, he looked 
at Jesus as he walked, he said, “Behold the Lamb of God!” 

John 1:29, 35-36; cf. KIV 


Animal sacrifice was an accepted part of the Jewish and pagan religions of 
Jesus’ time. In many instances, since no one would eat meat unless the animal 
or bird had been ritually slaughtered, the temple priests had a monopoly on 
the meat market. As commanded in Exodus, lambs were slaughtered as a part 
of the Jewish feast of the Passover, the blood of the lambs subsequently being 
smeared upon the doorframes of peoples’ homes.! Sacrifice was therefore a 
prevalent part of people’s thinking in those times. This is why — also in John’s 
gospel — Jesus is said to have advised his followers to eat his flesh and drink 
his blood,” metaphors for partaking of the divine Word. The reason for using 
such a gruesome metaphor only becomes clear within the context of the times. 

The implications of the expression are twofold. Firstly, the inoffensive 
and gentle nature of a lamb symbolizes Jesus’ kind and loving nature. The 
pure whiteness of a lamb (poetically idealized) also represents his spiritual 
purity. Secondly, Jesus — and all masters of the Word — come as a sacrifice 
for their disciples. Their entire life is spent in service to them. But more than 
that, they take on the sins of their disciples. Because they have no burden 
of their own,’ they help their disciples to clear their burdens, either on their 
own body or directly through the power of the Word. 

The symbolism of the paschal (Passover) lamb of Judaism was thus carried 
forward into Christianity, where it represents Jesus, who is believed to have 
redeemed the world by the shedding of his blood. According to the gospel 
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story, it was when the twelve disciples were all gathered with Jesus to celebrate 
the Passover that Jesus was betrayed, arrested, and subsequently crucified; 
and three days later he rose from the dead, the great event of Christianity, 
celebrated at Easter. 

A lamb is also the central figure in the visions of the New Testament Book 
of Revelation, but although the lamb represents Christ, the interpretation of 
the rest of the vision remains uncertain.* 

The symbol of the lamb is used throughout Christian literature, the clause, 
“that takes away the sin of the world” echoing through the centuries as a 
constant refrain — one to which an early liturgical text adds, “sacrificed for the 
life and salvation of the world’”’.° Or as a Manichaean psalm addresses Jesus: 


Jesus the Only-begotten,... 
the holy... Lamb of God on high, 
who has dug up the root of the tree of sin. 
Manichaean Psalm Book CCLI; cf: MPB p.60 


To third-century Origen, the Lamb of God, like many other symbols for Jesus, 
represents the divine Word. Explaining a verse from the Song of Songs, where 
the lover likens the beloved to an “apple tree’, in whose “longed-for shade” 
she is seated, eating “his fruit” that is “sweet to taste”’,° Origen writes: 


Let it not surprise you that He should be called the apple tree, as well 
as the Tree of Life and various other things; seeing that he also bears 
the title of the true Bread, and the true Vine, and the Lamb of God, 
and many others. For the Word of God becomes all these things to 
each and every one, according as the capacity or the desire of the 
participant requires. In just the same way, the manna also, although 
it was one food, yielded its flavour to each person after his desire.’ 
So he does not offer himself only as bread to those who hunger, and 
as wine to those who thirst, but he presents himself also as fragrant 
apples to those who crave delights. 

Origen, On the Song of Songs 3:8, OSS pp.197-98 


Agnus Dei is also the name given to wax discs, oval or circular, impressed 
with the figure of a lamb, blessed by the Pope, and distributed in the first year 
of a pontificate and every seventh year thereafter. The lamb generally bears 
across or flag, while the figure of a saint or the name and arms of the Pope 
are commonly impressed on the reverse. Like holy water, blessed palms, and 
so on, they are regarded as sacramental objects, and may be worn around 
the neck or kept as objects of devotion. An Agnus Dei was commonly sent 
by popes to sovereigns and distinguished people. The origin of the custom 
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is obscure, but probably originated in the use of pagan charms or amulets, 
grafted onto Christianity. The first evidence of their use is in the ninth century. 
The penal laws of Elizabeth I of England strictly forbade the import of such 
“popish trumperies’”’.® 

Incidentally, the symbol of the good shepherd carrying a lamb on his 
shoulders, accompanied by two sheep, is one of the earliest Christian symbols, 
dating from the first century. Here, the lamb is not the saviour, but the soul 
who has gone astray and has been rescued by the good shepherd, according 
to the gospel parables.° 


. Exodus 12:3-11. 

. John 6:51-S6. 

. Matthew 11:28-30; cf: John 8:36. 

. Book of Revelation 5:6ff., 7:9ff., 14: Uff, passim. 
. Divine Liturgy of James 41, TWF 24 p.39. 

. Song of Songs 2:3. 

. Exodus 16:14 ff. 

. “Agnus Dei,” Catholic Encyclopedia (1907). 

. John 10:11-16, Matthew 18:11-14. 


OmANADANHFWNY 


lamed-vav zaddikim (He) Lit. thirty-six righteous ones (zaddikim); thirty-six 
holy ones who are living incognito among humanity at all times; also called 
zaddikim nistarim (hidden righteous ones). According to gematria, a Hebrew 
form of numerology, the numerical value of the Hebrew letter /amed is thirty 
and of vav is six, making thirty-six. They are often known as the /amed- 
vavniks (the thirty-sixers), -nik being a Russian and Yiddish suffix implying 
a ‘person who...’. See zaddikim nistarim. 


liberator One who gives release or freedom; mystically, a saviour or master 
who brings liberation or salvation to the souls in this world; one who gives 
liberation from bondage to this world and the cycle of birth and death; used 
more or less synonymously with deliverer, redeemer and saviour, especially 
in Christianity and Manichaeism. As Judas Thomas addresses Jesus in the 
Acts of Thomas, knowing that his time of death is near: 


O liberator of my soul from bondage to the many, 
because I gave myself to be sold: 
Behold, I rejoice and exult, 
knowing that the times are fulfilled 
for me to enter in and receive you, my giver of rest. 
Acts of Thomas 142; cf: AAA p.276, ANT p.426 
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The reference to being sold (as a slave) relates to an incident at the beginning 
of these Acts, in which Judas Thomas is sold into slavery by his twin-brother 
Jesus. Metaphorically, he is liberated from bondage to the multiplicity of the 
material universe, by becoming a ‘slave’ or devotee of his master, Jesus. In 
another place, Judas Thomas praises Jesus as: 


Jesus, exalted Voice that arose from perfect mercy, 
saviour of all, and liberator and administrator of the world, 
and strengthener of the dead. 
Acts of Thomas V, AAA p.187 


The saviour strengthens “the dead” in the sense that he gives strength to those 
who are spiritually dead, enabling them to rise above the deadening influence 
of materiality. In the process, he liberates them from this world and from the 
cycle of birth and death. Peter of Damaskos writes that this liberator is the 
“Word made flesh”: 


For our sakes, God lived among men: because of our corrupted nature, 
the Logos became flesh and dwelt among us. The source of blessing 
visited the ungrateful, the liberator the captives, the sun of righteous- 
ness those sitting in darkness. 

Peter of Damaskos, Treasury of Divine Knowledge I, Philokalia, PCT3 p.122 


In Manichaean texts, the saviours are described as “the keen helmsmen, the 
praised messengers, ... the great redeemers, the valiant helpers, the liberators 
who bring joy.”' Likewise the saviour, who is appointed to rescue souls or 
particles of light from the lower material creation, is instructed to 


become liberator and saviour of that radiance and beauty of God (i.e. 
the particles of light, souls), which from the beginning was subjugated 
by Az and Ahriman, and the demons and the she-devils. 

Manichaean Text, MM1 p.177ff., RMP y; cf. GSR pp.227-28, ML pp.123-24 


Azis the Zoroastrian personification of greed or desire, while Ahriman is the 
principal devil or negative power of Zoroastrianism. 


See also: deliverer, redeemer, saviour. 


1. Manichaean Hymns, MBB p.18ff., GSR p.135. 


light-king See king. 
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light of the world An epithet used by Jesus of himself in John’s gospel, when 

about to restore sight to a blind man; also, the disciples of Jesus, as designated 
by Jesus himself in Matthew’s gospel.’ According to the story related in John, 
Jesus says, “As long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world.”? In 
keeping with the style of this gospel, the author goes on to use the miracle 
story as the basis for a discussion of spiritual and worldly blindness. 

Interestingly, Jesus says, “As long as I am in this world”, implying that he 
will not be the light of the world when he departs. This is consistent with the 
teachings of other masters, who insist that, to be of help, a master must be 
living in this world at the same time as the disciple, just as a living doctor is 
required to treat a living patient. However, Christianity has generally ignored 
the implications of the comment, maintaining that Christ is still in the world 
in his spiritual form. 

The title is also used by Jesus of himself after rescuing a woman caught 
in adultery from being stoned to death: 


Then Jesus spoke to them again, saying, “I am the light of the world: 
he who follows me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life.” 

John 8:12; cf. KJV 


Here, he says that those who follow him will be led to the divine Light. 
Francois de Sales interprets the epithet to mean that a soul can only “reach 
God” by staying close to the Christ within, and by emulating his manner of 
conduct when he was in the world: 


He is the light of the world, and therefore in him and by him and for 
him alone we must be enlightened and guided; he is the living Well 
of Jacob,* in whose Waters we may cleanse ourselves. By keeping 
close to him and observing what he says and does and the desires of 
his heart, we shall learn, with the help of his grace, to speak and act 
like him, just as children learn to speak by listening and chattering to 
their mother. Let us always remain close to him, Philothea, for it is 
certain that we cannot reach God the Father except through this door. 

Francois de Sales, Devout Life 2:1, IDL p.51 


The unknown author of the Book of the Poor in Spirit adds that this includes 
submitting one’s reasoning faculty to Christ, and avoiding attractive yet false 
doctrines: 


Christ is the true light, which enlightens all the faculties of the soul. 
As he says: “I am the light of the world.” Hence, he who desires this 
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light of truth must place his reason in Christ, for he who becomes 
enlightened elsewhere has more a false than a true light. 
Book of the Poor in Spirit 4:2.2, BPS p.199 


In Matthew, Jesus uses the same expression in reference to his disciples, 
when he tells them that they should not be embarrassed to act in accordance 
with his teachings: 


You are the salt of the earth: but if the salt has lost its savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted? It is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, 
and to be trodden under foot of men. You are the light of the world. A 
city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light a candle 
and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick; and it gives light to 
all that are in the house. Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works and glorify your Father which is in heaven. 

Matthew 5:13-16; cf: KIV 


The passage is explained by Nikitas Stithatos: 


If you keep God’s commandments you will not become a stumbling 
block to others, for there will be nothing offensive or provocative in 
you. “Great peace have they who love Your law, and for them there is 
no stumbling block.’ Rather they are light, salt and life, in conformity 
with the Lord’s words.... Light, because they are virtuous in life, lucid 
in speech, and wise in thought; salt, because they are rich in divine 
knowledge and strong in the wisdom of God; life, because through 
their words they bring to life those slain by the passions, raising them 
up from the pit of despair. 

Through the light of their righteous works, they shine before men 
and illumine them; with the sweet astringency of their words, they 
brace those softened by sluggishness and free them from the putres- 
cence of the passions; and by the life present in what they say, they 
give life to souls deadened by sin. 

Nikitas Stithatos, On the Practice of the Virtues 79, Philokalia; cf. PCT4 p.100 


See also: king. 


1. Matthew 5:13-14. 

2. John 9:5, KJV. 

3. John 4:6. 

4. Psalms 119:165, LXX. 
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lisan al-Haqq, lisan al-Ghayb (A), lisan-i Haqq, lisan-i Ghayb (P) Lit. tongue 
(lisan) of God (al-Haqq, the Truth); tongue of the Unseen (al-Ghayb); an 
epithet of the perfect man, because when he speaks, he speaks from the level 
of al-Haqq, teaching the way to find God, the ultimate Truth; also used for 
the Haqiqgat al-Muhammadtyah (Reality of Muhammad), which is the Spirit, 
Light or creative power of the Divine, also called the al-Rih al-A‘zam (the 
Supreme Spirit), al-‘Aql al-Awwal (the Primal Intelligence), and by various 
other names. 
Hafiz, in particular, is known by the epithets Lisan al-Haqq and Lisan 
al-Ghayb. LisGn carries a connotation of eloquence, particularly the divine 
‘eloquence’ by which God ‘instructs’ the mystics: 


Whoever is the tongue of God (lisan-i Haqq). 
is a speaker, dear one, of God’s word. 
Shah Ni‘mat Allah Vali, Rasa@il, RNV4 p.50, in SSE6 p.45 


living merchants See merchants. 


living one An expression encountered in Christian and Manichaean literature for 
the living saviour or master, used specifically for Jesus; also, God, especially 
in the early Syrian Church, as in the writings of Ephraim Syrus and the Syriac 
Acts of Thomas; also called the standing one. 
As an epithet of a master, the appellation emphasizes the fact that to be of 
any direct help to an individual in the quest for liberation and enlightenment, 
a master must be living. ‘Living’ also implies that the master has inwardly 
realized the source of eternal life, which is God. In this sense, only such a 
master is truly living. According to the Gospel of Thomas: 


Jesus said, “Take heed of the living one while you live, 
lest you die and seek to see him, and are unable to do so.”... 


His disciples said to him, “Twenty-four prophets 
spoke in Israel, and they have all spoken in you.” 

He said to them, “You have forgotten the living one among you, 
and have spoken only of the dead.” ... 


Jesus said, “Heaven and earth can be rolled up in your presence, 
but he who has life from the living one will not see death.” 
Does not Jesus say, “He who finds himself is superior to the world”? 
Gospel of Thomas 43:59, 42:52, 51: 111; cf. ANTE pp.142, 147, 
NHS20 pp.72-75, 92-93 
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Jesus means that to see the spiritual form of the “living one” after death 
requires a concerted effort at spiritual practice during life, just as the “liv- 
ing one” in his physical form teaches. Even so, people, even disciples, are 
happy to quote from the writings of prophets who have died, but they have 
a tendency to neglect what a living prophet teaches them. The inner life of 
someone who has truly acquired inner spiritual life and consciousness from 
contact with a living one becomes independent of all physical events, even 
the end of the world. This state is superior to that of most souls in this world. 

The epithet appears especially in the Thomas literature. In Acts of Thomas, 
for example, Judas Thomas says that 


Jesus, the holy, the living one, 
will quickly send help to you. 
Acts of Thomas 169; cf: ANT p.437 


He also praises Jesus as the living one in this world who comes from God, 
the Living One above: 


Glory to you, living one who is from the Living One; 
Glory to you, life-giver of many; 
Glory to you, help and aider 
of those who come to your place of refuge; 
Glory to you, you who are wakeful from all eternity, 
and the awakener of men, living and making alive. 
You are God, the Son of God, the saviour and helper, 
and refuge, and rest of all those who are weary in your work; 
Giver of rest to those who, for your Name’s sake, 
have borne the burden of the whole day in the searing heat. 
Acts of Thomas VI; cf: AAA p.199 


Those who “have borne the burden of the whole day in the searing heat” is an 
allusion to Jesus’ parable of the labourers who worked all day in the vineyard. 
It means that they laboured on the spiritual path for the whole of their life, 
through good times and bad, symbolized as toiling in the midday sun. 

In the same Acts, a devotee expresses her longing for death, so that she can 
see the beautiful, radiant form of the living one within herself: 


Let me depart this life that I may the sooner go, 
and behold that beautiful one of whom I have heard tell — 
Even that living one and life-giver of whom I have heard tell, ... 
where there is neither day and night, nor light and dark, 
nor good and evil, nor poor and rich, nor male and female, 
nor free and bond, nor proud that subjugates the humble. 
Acts of Thomas 129; cf: ANT p.421 
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The term also appears in the Manichaean Psalms of Thomas, which is a 
translation into Coptic of an earlier Mandaean text. Alluding to a variety of 
well-known images concerning the master and his disciples, the psalmist 
writes: 


The son of the brightnesses and the richnesses 

armed himself and girt his loins; 
He leapt and sped down into the abyss (this world). ... 
He broke their snares that were set, 

he burst also their nets that were spread. 
He let the fish out to their sea, 

he let the birds fly in the air. 
He let the birds fly out in the air, 

he let the sheep into their fold. 
He rolled up his wealth, 

he took it, he took it up to the land of rest. 
That which the living ones took was saved: 

they will return again to that which is theirs. 

Psalms of Thomas I, Manichaean Psalm Book, MPB pp.204-5 


These are all allusions to different mystic parables and analogies that were 
common in those times. But, as the last sentence summarizes, they all mean 
the same thing: the living ones, the masters, take “that which is theirs” — their 
chosen souls — back to God. Similarly, in another psalm: 


O the treasure of the great ones of Life, 
the jewel of the living mighty ones. 
O the great treasure of the living ones.... 


Iam a flame of the living ones, 
a lamp of light entire.... 
The living ones send after you.... 
They took an envoy, they sent him after me, 
he grasped the palm of my hand, 
he carried me up to the land of peace. 
Psalms of Thomas V, Manichaean Psalm Book; cf: MPB pp.210-11 


And likewise: 


I am expecting the living ones to send help to me: 
The living ones shall send me power, 
my brethren shall bring the Light. 
Psalms of Thomas XIII, Manichaean Psalm Book, MPB p.218; cf. SCMP p.120 
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The term also appears in the Odes of Solomon: 


Because I love him that is the son, 
I shall become a son. 
For he who is joined to him who is immortal, 
he, too, will become immortal. 
And he who has pleasure in the living one 
will become living. 
Odes of Solomon 3:7-9, OSD p.16 


In the gnostic Gospel of the Egyptians, the saviour is likewise described as 
“the incorruptible, Logos-begotten one, even Jesus the living one”.' Likewise, 
in the Books of Jeu, Jesus is repeatedly referred to as the living one, as in: 


O Lord Jesus, you who live, 
whose goodness extends over those 
who have found your Wisdom 
and your form in which you gave light; 
O light-giving Light that enlightened our hearts 
until we received the Light of Life; 
O True Word, that through gndsis teaches us 
the hidden knowledge of the Lord Jesus, the living one. 
First Book of Jeu 46:3a; cf: BC pp.18-19 


See also: Living One (> 1), standing one. 


1. Gospel of the Egyptians 63-64, NHS4 p.146. 


living stone a rare epithet of the saviour encountered in the Acts of Peter, but 
providing an interesting insight into the meaning of the saying concerning 
the “stone that the builders rejected”. See stone that the builders rejected. 


mae chee (Thai) A Thai Buddhist laywoman who embraces eight of the ten 
precepts governing a nun’s lifestyle, and who wears white robes, but is not 
fully ordained; possibly from the Indian mata ji (mother ji), where jz is a 
suffix denoting respect and affection; similar to the Thai sikkhamat, which 
means studying, training or learning (sikkha) mother (mata); the Burmese 
thilashin; the Cambodian don chi; and the Sri Lankan dasa sil mata, who 
enjoy a greater level of acceptance, being permitted to shave their heads 
and follow the ten precepts, living a life similar to that of a novice monk 
(S. shramanera). 
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The ordination of nuns in south-east Asian Theravadin countries died out 
many centuries ago, and it is presently illegal under a Thai law instituted in 
1928 by the supreme patriarch of the time, Prince Chinnawon Siriwat, for a 
woman to be ordained as a nun (bhikkhuni). The prince based his thinking 
upon the vinaya (monastic code), which says that ordination of a woman can 
only be given in the presence of a bhikkhu and a bhikkhuni, which was no 
longer possible due to the demise of the bhikkhuni lineage. Provision exists, 
however, for nuns to receive partial ordination at a level between acceptance 
of the five moral precepts (S. paficha-shila) or basic ethical code accepted 
by the Buddhist laity and the ten precepts (S. dasha-shila) to which a novice 
(S. shramanera) vows to adhere. Mae chees live according to eight of the ten 
precepts, either in female communities or in gender-segregated monasteries. 

Although the mae chee tradition has existed for several centuries, mae 
chees have never enjoyed the level of social respect and support that is given 
to monks. Past efforts to introduce full ordination for women in Thailand 
have been resisted. In 1998, Samana Photirak, who had been expelled from 
the Thai sangha for repeatedly breaking monastic rules, started his own 
Buddhist sect and ordained around eighty bhikkhunis. As a consequence, he 
was arrested and sentenced to sixty-six months in jail on grounds of causing 
schism within the religion. 

More recently, Dhammananda Bhikkhuni (1944—), previously known as 
Dr Chatsumarn Kabilsingh, who was ordained in Sri Lanka in 2003 as a full 
Theravada nun, lives at the temple complex of Wat Song Thammakanlayani 
(‘Temple where women uphold the Dharma’). The temple was founded by 
her mother in the city of Nakhon Pathom near Bangkok. The complex houses 
bhikkhunis who have received ordination outside Thailand. Previously an 
academic for over thirty years at Thammasat University in Bangkok before 
taking early retirement in 2000, her approach is conciliatory rather than 
confrontational, intended to be in harmony with a range of differing opinions. 
Opposition from prominent Thai monks has meant that she has encountered 
local resistance from the Thai community, but she receives growing support 
from Western Buddhist women.' 


See also: dasa sil mata, thilashin. 
1. See “Dhammananda Bhikkhuni,” “Mae Ji,” Wikipedia, ret. July 2013. 

magus (L. pl. magi) Lit. magician; later, a title given to some mystics; from 
the Latin magus, via the Greek magos, from the Old Persian magus. In 


ancient Persia, before the time of Zarathushtra (c. 1500 BCE), the magi were 
shamans, astrologers, magicians or sorcerers, diviners, and interpreters of 
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dreams. Though the evidence is slight, it is conjectured that in Zoroastrian 
times, it was the magi who took on the role of the priests in the developing 
Zoroastrian religion. According to Plutarch, the Zoroastrian priests or magi 
offered sacrifices to Ahriman, the devil or negative power of Zoroastrianism. 
The religion of the pre-Zoroastrian magi was probably distinct from the more 
benign and polytheistic nature worship of ancient Persia. 

In later times, outside Persia, the term was used generally for mystics or 
gnostics, such as Simon Magus who appears in the Acts of the Apostles.' He 
is mentioned by some of the early Christian fathers, particularly Irenaeus and 
Hippolytus, and also appears in apocryphal literature such as the Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions, where he is said to have been a disciple of John 
the Baptist. 

The Zoroastrian magi appear to have sent missionaries into neighbouring 
Mesopotamia, and even further into Palestine. At its zenith, Zoroastrianism — 
as the religion of the magi —had adherents throughout the Middle East, across 
North Africa, and into Europe. 


See also: majus. 


1. Acts 8:9ff. 


mahant(a) (S/H) Lit. great one; elder; related to the Sanskrit mahat (great); a 
religious superior; the chief priest of a temple, the head of a matha (monas- 
tery), the leader and caretaker of any religious place, with both spiritual and 
administrative responsibilities; in Jainism, one who oversees the running of 
a temple and its activities. 


mahapurush(a) (H/Pu), mahapurisa (Pa), maha purkh (Pu) (pl. maha purkhan) 
Lit. great (maha) Being (Purush); the supreme Being, the supreme Lord; 
also, a great man, a great being, a great one, a great personage, a dignitary, 
a great spiritual personality; a sage, a master; in Buddhism, a buddha or 
chakravartin (universal monarch); a term found in both Hindu and Buddhist 
traditions, more commonly referring to an evolved spiritual personality than 
to God. In a tradition probably derived from Hindu lore, Buddhist texts talk 
of the thirty-two primary signs or marks (dvatrimshadvara-lakshana) and the 
eighty secondary marks (ashiti-anuvyanjana) by which one who 1s destined 
to be either a buddha or a chakravartin can be recognized, and by which his 
future greatness can be foretold. 
According to the Upanishads, the true mahdpurusha has realized union 
with Brahman: 
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The path of the paramahamsas ...is accessed only with the greatest 
difficulty. ...It has few practitioners, and it is enough if there is only 
one. Verily, such a one rests in the ever-pure Brahman. Truly, he is the 
Brahman inculcated in the Vedas. This is what the knowers of Truth 
hold; he is a great one (mahapurusha), for his entire mind always 
rests in Me (the Supreme); and I, too, for that reason, reside in him. 
Paramahamsa Upanishad 1; cf. MUM p.2 


The ninth-century Indian philosopher Shankara quotes a well-known Indian 
saying: 


Verily, these three are rare to obtain and come only through the grace of 
God: human birth (manushyatva), the longing for liberation (mumuk- 
shutva), and refuge with great-souled ones (mahdpurusha-samshrayah). 


Shankara, Vivekachiidamani 3 


Referring to this saying, Swami Vivekananda, whose own guru was Shri 
Ramakrishna, emphasizes the necessity of the latter: 


Another thing is necessary, and that is the coming in direct contact 
with the mahdapurushas, and thus moulding our lives in accordance 
with those of the great-souled ones who have reached the goal. Even 
disgust for the world and a burning desire for God are not sufficient. 
Initiation by the guru is necessary. Why? Because it is the bringing 
of yourself into connection with that great source of power which has 
been handed down through generations from one guru to another, 
in uninterrupted succession. The devotee must seek and accept the 
guru or spiritual preceptor as his counsellor, philosopher, friend, and 
guide. In short, the guru is the sine qua non of progress in the path 
of spirituality. 

Swami Vivekananda, What Have I Learnt? CWSV3 p.452 


Following the Bhagavad Gita,” he says that such souls come to redress the 
imbalance in the world, when things become too negative and disturbed: 


To re-establish the dharma (universal religion, spirituality), there 
come mahdpurushas, suited to the needs of the times and society. Call 
them what you will — either mahdapurushas or avataras — it matters 
little. They reveal, each in his life, the ideal. Then, ... gradually, sects 
arise and spread. As time goes on, these sects degenerate, and similar 
reformers come again. This has been the law flowing in uninterrupted 
succession, like a current, down the ages. 

Swami Vivekananda, Conversations and Dialogues, CWSV5 pp.389-90 
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He also says that only such great souls are truly free. Throughout the creation, 
one thing is linked to another in an infinite loop; therefore, only God has 
genuine freedom, and those who attain union with Him: 


God alone feels the real freedom. Mahdpurushas feel themselves 
identified with God; hence they also feel the real freedom....Light 
is everywhere visible only in men of holiness. A mahdapurusha is like 
crystal glass — full rays of God passing and repassing through. Why 
not worship a jivanmukta? Contact with holy men is good. If you go 
near holy men, you will find holiness overflowing unconsciously in 
everything there. 

Swami Vivekananda, Practice of Religion, CWSV6 pp.117-18 


Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda’s guru, says the same: 


After samadhi (ecstatic inner union with God), the general rule is 
that the person dies. But some persons, like Narada and avataras like 
Chaitanya Deva, live on in order to teach mankind. After digging the 
well, some people send off the spade and the basket. But there are 
some who keep them, thinking that these may perhaps be needed by 
their neighbours. In the same way, the mahdpurushas feel greatly 
concerned about the troubles of the common man. They are not so 
selfish as to be satisfied with their own attainment of jfidna (gnosis, 
mystical knowledge). You well know how selfish people behave. If 
you ask them to urinate here, they won’t — lest it should later do you 
good. (All laugh.) If you ask them to bring sandesh (a sweetmeat) for 
a pice from a shop, they will lick it on the way. (All laugh.) 

There is special manifestation of divine power in some. A man of 
ordinary calibre is afraid of imparting instruction to others. Rotten 
wood may somehow float on the water by itself, but it sinks the 
moment a bird alights on it. Sages like Narada are like good logs of 
timber, which not only float on the water, but can also carry men, 
bullocks, and even elephants. 

Ramakrishna, in Kathadmrita 1:3.6; cf: SRK1 


The gurus whose teachings are recorded in the Adi Granth also speak of the 
selfless nature of such great souls: 


The speech of the maha purkhan (great beings) 
has a higher purpose. 
They are filled to overflowing with ambrosial nectar, 
and they have absolutely no greed at all. 
Guru Amardas, Adi Granth 755, AGK 
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See also: mahapurisa-vitakka (7.5), mahapurusha (> 1), purusha (2.1). 


1. E.g. Digha Nikaya 3 (Ambattha Sutta), 4 (Sonadanda Sutta), 14 (Mahapadana 
Sutta), 30 (Lakkhana Sutta), PTSD1 pp.88, 105-9, 116, PTSD2 pp.16-19, 
PTSD3 pp.142-79; Ashvaghosha, Fiisuo xingzan jing 3:15. 

2. Bhagavad Gita 4:7-8. 


maharaj(a) (S/H/Pu) Lit. great (maha) king (raja); your majesty; your excel- 
lency; your honour; a title of respect used in India to address saints, holy 
men, brahmans and others, sometimes in the form Maharaj Ji, where the 
ji conveys both respect and affection. Since a master is viewed as a kind of 
spiritual ruler or king, Maharaj, as a form of address or reference, also carries 
this connotation. Its synonym padshah (P. king, emperor) or badshah (Pu) 
is used for the Sikh gurus. While Maharaj is used to address both temporal 
rulers and saints, Maharaja is normally used only for temporal rulers. 

As an epithet and appellation of a master, the title is used only as a matter 
of custom, respect and tradition, seeming to extend back in time some con- 
siderable way. Buddhism speaks of the catu-mahdarajika-deva (Pa. four great 
king-gods), a class of heavenly beings in kamaloka (realm of pleasure), the 
lowest realm in devaloka, who guard earth and the heavens against the demons. 

The eighteenth-century mystic Bulleh Shah spoke of his master ‘Inayat 
Shah as “Maharaj”, and the honorific was probably used far earlier. In a poem 
that seems to have been written at the time of his master’s death, he writes: 


I cannot live, Maharaj, I cannot live without you. 

There is no fragrance in these withered flowers. 

There is no hope of his return, who has gone to a foreign land. 
My love is no longer with me! 

I cannot live, Maharaj, I cannot live without you. 


Why do you sleep thus carelessly? 

The demon of death hovers over you. 

You never cared to do a virtuous deed. 

I cannot live, Maharaj, I cannot live without you. 


What have I gained having become yours? 

I lost my eyes by ceaseless tears. 

I wash my face to repeat your name. 

I cannot live, Maharaj, I cannot live without you. 


O Bullah, the Lord comes from a strange land, 
with bracelets on wrists and with outstretched arms. 
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My head and my life I sacrifice to your name! 
I cannot live, Maharaj, I cannot live without you. 
Bulleh Shah, Kulliyat 138, KBS p.301, SBSU p.427, BSPS pp.253-54 


See also: shah. 


maharshi (S/H) Lit. great (mahd) sage (rishi); commonly anglicized as ‘maha- 
rishi’; one of the great seers of ancient India, also known as paramarshis 
(supreme rishi); also, a title of respect used for a sage, an ascetic, a yogi or 
a holy man, as for the twentieth-century yogis, Maharishi Mahesh Yogi and 
Ramana Maharshi; occasionally, God, as in a poem in the Shvetashvatara 
Upanishad addressed to Rudra as the supreme Deity, which describes Him 
as “the creator and supporter of the gods, the great Seer (Maharshi), the 
ruler of all’”.' God is the “great Seer’ because, as the creator, He pervades 
the creation, ‘seeing’ everything that is going on. 


See also: rishi. 


1. Shvetashvatara Upanishad 3:4, 4:12. 


mahasati (S) Lit. highly (maha) virtuous woman (sati); a nun who holds no 
particular position among Jain Shvetambara Sthanakavasis; also known as 
a sddhvi; the corresponding title for a Sthanakavasi monk is a sddhu or sant 
(holy man). 


See also: guruni. 


mahasattva, maha-bodhisattva (S), mahasatta, maha-bodhisatta (Pa), sems 
dpa’ chen po (T), dapusa, méhesa, méhésadu6 (C), dai bosatsu, maka- 
satsu, makasatta (J) Lit. great (mahd) being (sattva); honorifics used for 
advanced bodhisattvas. He is regarded as great because of the greatness of 
his vows, his actions, and the large number of sentient beings he saves. 

The distinction between the mahdsattva or maha-bodhisattva and a 
bodhisattva is somewhat arbitrary, but it is said that the former has reached 
the later of the ten stages of enlightenment. In fact, the most widely wor- 
shipped bodhisattvas, though mythical, are all regarded as mahdasattvas. These 
include Mafijushri, Samantabhadra, Avalokiteshvara, Mahasthamaprapta, 
Akashagarbha, Kshitigarbha, Maitreya, and Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin. 


See also: bodhisattva. 
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mahasiddha (S/H), grub thob chen po (T) Lit. great (mahd, chen) adept (siddha, 
grub thob); great perfected or accomplished one; a title given to teachers of 
tantric yoga in India, especially of the medieval tantric movement; a title 
commonly given to early Tibetan Buddhist gurus, especially those from India, 
who taught tantric yoga in a Buddhist context. See siddha. 


mahathera (Pa) Lit. great (mahd) elder (thera); a Theravada Buddhist honorific 
automatically conferred upon a bhikkhu (monk) of twenty years’ standing. 
The seniority of a monk is determined not by age but by the time since his 
ordination. A monk of ten years’ standing is known as a thera, and nuns as 
theri or therika. Mahatheras generally just call themselves thera. In Thailand, 
the prefix maha also denotes having passed a certain Pali examination. 


See also: sthavira. 


mahatman (S), mahatma (S/H/Pu) (pl. mahdatmanah) Lit. great (maha) soul 
(atman); a high-souled one; a spiritually advanced soul, a high soul, a great 
soul, a noble soul; a term of respect and reverence for holy men, for heroes 
in the great Indian epics, and for noble or well-respected religious-minded 
public figures, such as Mahatma Gandhi; from the Sanskrit mahdtman (great- 
souled, high-souled, noble-souled, magnanimous). The term appears in the 
Upanishads for advanced souls, and in the Katha Upanishad for Yama, the 
lord of Death.' It is also used in reference to God as the supreme Soul, the 
great or universal Self, the Oversoul.* 
Ancient texts depict mahdtmas as those who are seeking liberation of the 
soul, as in the Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita: 


The supreme mystery in the Vedanta — 
which has been revealed in former times — 
Should not be given to one who is not at peace, 
nor to one who is neither a son nor a disciple. 


These matters that have been presented 
will shine forth to a high-souled one (mahdtman) — 
To one who has the highest devotion (bhakti) for God, 
and for his spiritual master (guru) as he does for God — 
Oh, how they will shine forth to such a high-souled one (mahdatman)! 
Shvetashvatara Upanishad 6:22—23 


For the great-souled ones (mahdatmas), the surest way to liberation 
(moksha) is (the realization) that “I am Brahman.’ The two words 
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determining bondage (bandha) or liberation (moksha) are ‘mine 
(mama) and ‘not mine (na mama)’. 
Paingala Upanishad 4:25; cf. PU p.923, SVUW p.137 


After many births (of striving), the knowing one makes Me his refuge, 
realizing that God (Vasudeva) is all in all. 
A great soul (mahatmd) of that type is rare to find.... 


No more rebirth, no more this transient abode of suffering 
for those great-souled ones (mahdatmanah) 
who have attained supreme perfection by realizing Me.... 


The high-souled ones (mahatmanah), 
endowed with virtues characteristic of gods (devas), 
abide in Me as the Immutable and the Source of all beings, 
and adore Me with a mind undistracted by anything else. 
Bhagavad Gitd 7:19, 8:15, 9:13; cf: BGT 


The term is also used of Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita when he reveals his 
divine form to the awestruck Arjuna.* The ninth-century (CE) Shankara says 
that a mahdtmd realizes that he is not the body but the eternal dtman, the soul 
or true self that is one with Brahman: 


The ignorant man thinks he is the body; the learned man thinks, “I 
am the jiva (embodied soul), alive in the body;” but the high-souled 
one (mahdatman), full of discrimination and realization, looks upon 
the eternal Gtman as his self, thinking, “I am Brahman.’”?>... 

This body is like a man’s shadow, the result of past deeds. Give 
it up as a corpse, and take no notice of it again, O high-souled one 
(mahatmd).... 

The high soul (mahatma) who has realized the Truth, for him 
there can be no restrictions regarding place, time, position, direction, 
purpose, and so on. These have no control over him. 

Shankara, Vivekachidamani 160, 413, 529; 
cf, VCSM pp.61, 156, 197, VC pp.71, 189, 237-38 


Svatmarama Yogi says in his Hatha Yoga Pradipika that the various yogic 
practices have all been taught by mahatmas, based upon their own personal 
experience: 


These are the various means to samadhi (absorption within) revealed by 
the high-souled ones (mahatmdas), according to their own experience. 
Hatha Yoga Pradipika 4:63; cf: HPSD p.153 
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The Jain teacher Acharya Haribhadra observes that since the mahdtmas who 
have composed sacred writings are well disposed towards their fellow human 
beings, itis worth considering what they have to say, for they are unlikely to 
want to mislead people intentionally: 


The high souls (mahdatmas) who composed the scriptures 
were mostly free from desire and benevolent towards all people. 
Why then should they teach wrong, improper, or harmful principles? 
Therefore, we should consider their intention in such a light — 
that would be consistent with logic or reason; 
Even Manu said this. 
Acharya Haribhadra, Shastra-Varta-Samuchchaya 3:15-16; cf. in JPRN p.421 


The more recent Indian Sufi ‘Inayat Khan says that there are many mahatmas 
in the world, but it requires a certain perception to be able to recognize them: 


One day, a man who had travelled very much saw an Indian mystic, 
and he said, ““We have heard so much and we have read so much about 
the saints and sages and mahdtmas and masters who live in India, but 
when I went there I found no one.” And the mystic told him, “You need 
not have gone so far. The souls who are worthwhile, the souls who 
love one another, the saints and sages, are to be found everywhere.” 
If we can appreciate them, we can find them; but if we cannot 
appreciate them, even if an angel came we would not be able to find 
these qualities in him. Nevertheless, call him a saint or a sage, call him 
a prophet or a mahatma, if there is anything that draws man towards 
man, it is the love element that he pours out. 
‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK4 pp.178—79 


1. E.g. Chhadndogya Upanishad 4:3.6; Katha Upanishad 1:1.16; Paingala 
Upanishad 4:19. 

. E.g. Maitri Upanishad 6:15, 7:11; Shvetashvatara Upanishad 4:17, 5:3. 

Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 1:4.10. 

Bhagavad Gita 11:12, 20, 37, 50. 

Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 1:4.10. 


AR WN 


mahavrati (S) Lit. one who observes the great (maha) vows (vrata); a naked, 
possessionless and homeless Jain monk who has taken the five great vows 
(mahavratas); contrasted with an anuvrati, a Jain layperson who has taken 
the same five vows (anuvratas), but observes them in a less stringent manner; 
hence, mahavrati sadhu or mahdavratt muni — saddhu and muni being terms 
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for Jain monks. A vrati is one who keeps religious vows; hence, a devotee 
or an ascetic. 


See also: vrata (>3). 


mahbib, mahbub Allah (A/P) Lit. beloved (mahbab) of God (Allah); from 
the same root as hubb (love), hibb (darling), habib (lover), muhibb (lover), 
and mahabbah (love); a lover’s name for God or a spiritual master. In a Sufi 
context, mahbub refers to the divine beloved, either as the Lord or the inner 
master. Mahbib Allah implies a lover or devotee or, more specifically, a 
perfect saint. 


See also: Mahbub (2.1). 


Mahdi, al- (A/P) Lit. the guided one; the rightly guided one, the divinely guided 
one; an honorific given by the earliest Muslims to the first four caliphs, 
according to Sunni tradition; also, a spiritual leader who, according to Shiah 
belief and that of some Sunnis, will come in the latter days of creation, before 
the Resurrection and the Day of Judgment. He will appear at a time when 
the world seems irretrievably corrupt, will overthrow the enemies of Islam, 
re-establish justice and true belief on earth, and will reign for forty years, over- 
seeing a time of natural abundance. After the Mahdi will come the Antichrist, 
al-Masih al-Dajjal (the False Messiah), who will pose as a spiritual leader, but 
will actually lead people into greater ignorance and delusion. Then Jesus will 
come, who will overthrow the Antichrist and usher in the end of the world. 

Although there are a few hadith, attributed to Muhammad, in which the 
Prophet declares that the Mahdi will be a family member,' it is considered 
improbable that he actually taught the doctrine of the Mahdi. The belief 
is more likely to have originated with the Shah movement at the end of 
the seventh century. According to Shiah tradition, twelve imams followed 
Muhammad, the twelfth being known as the Imam Mahdi or al-Mahdi. He 
disappeared, some believe to another level of creation, and the line of imams 
ended with him. Shiahs have since looked for him to come again. Over the 
centuries, a number of Sufis and others have declared themselves to be the 
Mahdi, some of whom have gathered an army around themselves. Time has 
proved them to have been mistaken. 

Alluding to this difference of doctrine within Islam, Rim? points out that, 
from the mystical point of view, the real Mahdi is the living perfect saint of 
the time. He is rightly guided by God. Rim! is saying that after Muhammad, 
there has always been and will always be a living saint in this world: 
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That saint, then, is the living imam who arises (in every age), 
whether he be a descendant of ‘Umar or of ‘Alt. 
He is the Mahdi and the hadi (the guide), 
O seeker of the right way: 
He is both hidden from you, and seated before your face. 
Rimi, Masnavi IT:817-18, MJR2 p.263 


‘Umar was the second caliph in the Sunni tradition, while ‘Alt ibn Abt Talib 
is regarded by Shi‘ahs as the first imam. 


See also: imam, khalifah. 


1. Hadith Sunan Abu Dawid 36:4271-72, HSD. 


Maitreya (S), Metteyya (Pa), Byams pa (T), Milef6 (C), Miroku (J) Lit. friendly 
one, kind one, benevolent one, loving one; one who is kind, loving, and toler- 
ant; from the Sanskrit, maitri (Pa. mettd, lovingkindness, friendliness), from 
mitra (Pa. mitta, friend); according to Mahdydna teachings, a bodhisattva, 
who is presently residing in the tushita heaven and who is expected to come 
to earth, attain complete enlightenment and teach the pure Dharma, when 
the teachings of the Buddha have completely degenerated and been forgot- 
ten; named in some Mahdydna Buddhist texts, such as the Amitabha Siitra 
and the Saddharma-Pundarika Sitra (‘Lotus Sitra of the True Dharma’), 
as the Bodhisattva Ajita, a designation first appearing in the Mahavastu, a 
pre-Mahayana, Mahadsamghika text comprising legends and stories. 

Recognized by all Buddhist schools, Maitreya is mentioned in the canoni- 
cal literature of the Theravada, Mahayana, and Vajrayana traditions. In the 
Mahayana scheme of things, the Buddha dwelt as a bodhisattva in the heaven 
of tushita before his final incarnation in this world, in which he attained 
enlightenment and became the Buddha known to history. Tushita is where all 
bodhisattvas dwell before descending to earth to become buddhas, of which 
there have been many. The Theravada story is somewhat different. In the Pali 
suttas, which are the basis of Theravada doctrine, Metteyya (Maitreya) is men- 
tioned only once — in the short and possibly apocryphal or redacted Cakkavatti 
Sutta of the Digha Nikdya. In a story concerning the future cakkavattin 
(universal monarch), King Sankha, Metteyya is said to be a future buddha.' 
He will be born in Ketumati (presently Varanasi) during King Sankha’s reign 
and, on becoming a follower of Maitreya, the king will give away his palace. 

Metteyya also makes an appearance, again as a buddha-to-be, in the 
Pali Questions of King Milinda.* Over time, Theravada accepted Metteyya 
deeper into its mythology, where he becomes the next (and fifth) buddha in 
the present kalpa (age); but the Theravada tradition has never surrounded 
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Metteyya with the legendary status that he holds in Mahayana texts. Metteyya 
is the only bodhisattva honoured in Theravada. 

Maitreya is the earliest bodhisattva to have been accorded cult status, 
appearing as such in texts dating from the third century CE, and becom- 
ing especially popular during the fourth to seventh centuries. Images of 
Maitreya, represented as both buddha and bodhisattva, are found throughout 
the Buddhist world, many conveying an air of expectancy. The ubiquitous 
pot-bellied, laughing buddha of Japanese and Chinese Buddhism — who 
symbolizes an all-encompassing goodwill and love and who is often seen at 
the entrance of monasteries, temples, and many businesses — is Maitreya, a 
figure said to be based upon the semi-historical sixth-century monk Hotei 
(C. Budai), nicknamed the Laughing Buddha (C. Xiao F6). 

Although in mainstream Mahayana tradition, Maitreya is regarded as a 
bodhisattva, the texts present a varied view of him, and there is no agree- 
ment regarding his life history or when he will come as a future buddha. The 
Pali canon accords him no significance, while the tantric tradition of later 
Mahayana is dismissive. Some texts, however, present a glorified account. In 
China, Maitreya became an important folk deity who conferred good fortune, 
as well as a cult figure associated with various periods of cosmic time. It is 
believed that he will come to earth during the last age to save the sinful. The 
cult of Maitreya also spread to countries such as Korea and Japan. 

Early Buddhists believed that it would take only 500 years for the decline 
of Buddhism to be complete, and it therefore became necessary to introduce 
further timetables when this period had elapsed and the Buddhist religion 
was still going strong. Many Buddhist texts contain prophecies concerning 
the longevity of the present dharma (teaching). Mahayana and Theravada 
texts suggest 700, 1,000, 1,500, 2,000, and 2,500 years, the latter becom- 
ing the prevalent belief in East Asia. In his Manorathapurani, Theravada 
scholar Buddhaghosa extends the duration to 5,000 years, a figure accepted 
in Tibetan Buddhism. Elsewhere, a period of 12,000 years is also mentioned. 
Over time, these figures have in some instances become greatly extended. 
Traditionally, the coming of Maitreya is said to be 5.6 billion (or sometimes 
560 or 5.6 million) years after the death of the historical Buddha, although 
Buddhist texts present other conflicting cosmic time schemes.’ According 
to the Cakkavatti Sutta, Maitreya will come at a time when human beings 
have a lifespan of 80,000 years. 

According to the Sanskrit Maitreya-Vydkarana (“Prophecy of Maitreya’ ) 
Sutra, Maitreya is a teacher of meditation. In response to his teaching, gods, 
men, and other beings 


will lose their doubts, and the torrents of their cravings will be cut off. 
Free from all misery, they will manage to cross the ocean of becom- 
ing; and, as aresult of Maitreya’s teachings, they will lead a holy life. 
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No longer will they regard anything as their own; they will have no 
possessions, no gold or silver, no home, no relatives! But they will 
lead the holy life of oneness under Maitreya’s guidance. They will 
have torn the net of the passions; they will be able to enter into deep 
meditation; and theirs will be an abundance of joy and happiness, for 
they will lead a holy life under Maitreya’s guidance. 
Maitreya-Vyakarana Sitra, in BSEC p.241 


Maitreya also figures prominently in the Mahavastu (c.C1st-2nd BCE), a 
text presented as an introduction to the Vinaya Pitaka of the Lokottaravada 
branch of the Mahasamghika school, the earliest school to secede (about 
a hundred years after the death of the Buddha) from the early Buddhist 
Theravada tradition. The Mahasamghika school is commonly regarded as the 
earliest precursor to what became Mahayana Buddhism. The Mahavastu is a 
complex mix of legend and history, dealing with the Buddha’s several births, 
although its scattered episodes are not entirely unrelated. The Buddha’s next 
incarnation is said to be as Maitreya, and it is probably from this text that the 
Mahayana mythology concerning Maitreya has its origins. 

The Lotus Sitra is among the earliest Mahayana scriptures in which 
Maitreya makes an appearance before being raised to cult status. In this text, 
the Buddha is portrayed as having just entered a state of deep meditation 
(samadhi). From between his eyebrows emanates a ray of light illuminating 
the entire universe. Recalling his experience of the same phenomenon in a 
past era, Bodhisattva Mafjushri explains to Maitreya that this indicates that 
the Buddha is about to preach the Lotus Sutra of the True Dharma, after which 
he will enter final nirvana at midnight, and leave this world.* 

Sure enough, emerging from his meditation, the Buddha discourses on the 
path to enlightenment and liberation. During the discourse, vast numbers of 
bodhisattvas arrive from throughout the universe to pay homage to him and 
to receive his mandate to disseminate the Dharma. The Buddha explains to 
the assembled multitude that he has appointed an inconceivable number of 
bodhisattvas. Maitreya asks the Buddha how he could have gathered so many 
together in the short span of his ministry, and the Buddha replies that com- 
mon notions are not applicable to his lifespan, which is limitless. He assumes 
various forms in different ages, but always with the same purpose — for the 
enlightenment and liberation of human beings.° 

Having preached the Lotus Sutra, the Buddha prepares for his entry into 
nirvana. The safekeeping of the siitra, however, had been entrusted to a certain 
Bodhisattva Varaprabha (“Fine Lustre’, ‘Wonderfully Bright’) in a previous 
life, who had been given the task of expounding the sitra to others to enable 
them to become buddhas. Majfijushri reveals to Maitreya that he, Mafijush11, 
was none other than the Bodhisattva Varaprabha. Apprising Maitreya of his 
conduct and attitude in his previous life, in which Maitreya, despite his desire 
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for enlightenment, had nevertheless entertained various unworthy desires, 
Mafijushri goes on to prophesy Maitreya’s future buddhahood and ministry: 


That night the Buddha entered extinction (i.e. he died), 
as a fire goes out when all the firewood is consumed. 

Bhikshus and bhikshunis, in number like the Ganges’ sands, 
erected innumerable stupas. 

Redoubling their efforts, they sought thereby the unequalled Way. 


For eighty minor kalpas (ages), this Dharma Master Varaprabha 
reverently upheld the treasure house of the Buddha’s Dharma, 
widely proclaiming the Lotus Satra. 

These eight princely sons (of the buddha of that time), 
enlightened and converted by Varaprabha, 
by holding firmly to the unequalled Way, 
were able to encounter innumerable buddhas. 

After making offerings to these buddhas, 
they followed in their footsteps on the great Way. 

One after the other, they succeeded in becoming buddhas, 
each in turn prophesying his successor. 

The last of them, a heavenly being among heavenly beings, 
shall be called the Buddha Dipamkara (“Torch-bearer’ ), 
guide of seers, saviour of innumerable living beings. 


Now this Dharma Master Varaprabha had at that time a disciple, 
whose mind was constantly occupied with indolence and sloth, 
who craved fame and self-advantage. 

With an insatiable desire for fame and self-advantage, 
he often frequented the homes of noble families, 
forsaking what he had studied and committed to memory, 
neglecting and forgetting it, failing to understand it. 

For this reason he was called Seeker of Fame. 


Even so, he also carried out a great many good deeds, 
and was able to meet innumerable buddhas. 
Making offerings to the buddhas, 
following them in treading the great Way, 
practising the six padramitds (perfections), 
he now has met the lion of the Shakyas. 
Hereafter, he will become a buddha, whose name will be Maitreya, 
who saves innumerable living beings.... 
Now that slothful, indolent one is you, 
and the Dharma Master Varaprabha is indeed myself. 
Lotus Sitra 1, T9 262:5a21-b15; cf: LBFD pp.19-21, LSGR pp.72—73 
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Maitreya also plays a significant part in a story related in the last book (the 
Gandavyitha Sitra) of the Avatamsaka Sitra (‘Flower Ornament Scripture’ ), 
a composite text thought to have been compiled from a variety of sources 
over a number of centuries in an attempt to bring harmony to the various 
divergent Buddhist doctrines. Originally written in Sanskrit, the complete 
text is extant only in Chinese translation, from which English translations 
have been made. In the Gandavyiha Sitra, Maitreya, although mentioned 
as the future Buddhist messiah, symbolizes the enlightened being who can 
lead others to liberation and enlightenment. The story is allegorical, and is as 
much a fantastical spiritual adventure set in higher realms, as it is a narrative 
concerning this world. The story centres around Sudhana, an earthly seeker of 
Truth, who is sent by Bodhisattva Mafijushri on the quest for enlightenment. 
Sudhana progresses through a number of teachers or “spiritual friends”, each 
of whom has something to teach him, before passing him on to his next teacher. 

They are an assorted collection — Buddhist and otherwise, ascetics and 
householders, of all ages and genders, from differing social backgrounds 
and professions. The fifty-first of these is the Bodhisattva Maitreya, whom 
Sudhana is inspired to visit by the boy and girl Shrisambhava and Shrimati. 
Shrisambhava and Shrimati advise Sudhana to question Maitreya concerning 
those practices that lead to enlightenment, because he has travelled the path 
and knows its ramifications to the very end: 


The bodhisattva-mahasattva (Maitreya) has unlimited knowledge of 
the practices of all bodhisattvas (C. ptisa). Possessing full knowledge 
of the minds of all sentient beings, he frequently appears before them 
to teach and transform them. He has fully mastered all the perfections 
(S. paramitas)....He has attained the spiritual powers (C. shénli) of a 
buddha (C. f6); he has been anointed with the nectar of immortality 
(S. amrita) from the buddha-wisdom (S. sarvajfia, omniscience) of all 
tathdgatas. He is the spiritual friend (C. shanzhishi) who will nurture 
your roots of goodness, increase your determination for enlighten- 
ment, strengthen your resolve, cultivate your virtue, ... show you the 
unlimited Dharma, allow you to enter the realm of Samantabhadra 
(‘Universal Goodness’ ), explain to you how to perfect the bodhisattva 
vows and the bodhisattva virtues and practices, and reveal to you the 
practices of Samantabhadra. 

Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:420a28-b9 


Shrisambhava and Shrimati then describe at length the virtues of bodhisattvas 
and “spiritual friends and benefactors”: 


The bodhisattva practice is to transform all classes of sentient being, 
everywhere; to live everywhere, in all ages (S. kalpas); to take birth 
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everywhere; to possess universal knowledge of all times; to be fully 
conversant with all dharmas (teachings and practices); to purify all 
worlds everywhere; to fulfil all vows comprehensively; to serve all 
buddhas everywhere; to be one in purpose with all bodhisattvas 
everywhere; and to associate with all spiritual friends (shanzhishi), 
wherever they may be. 

Therefore, you should never tire of seeking out spiritual friends 
(shanzhishi), never weary of visiting them, never be shy when ques- 
tioning them, never regress when attending them, never rest when 
serving them, never misunderstand or resist their instructions, and 
never harbour doubts when listening to them expounding the Way 
to emancipation. Nor should you ever entertain criticism of spiritual 
friends (shanzhishi) and lose the faith and devotion you carry in your 
heart for them, when they adapt their behaviour as circumstances 
demand. 

Why is this? Because it is from spiritual friends (shanzhishi) that 
bodhisattvas hear and follow all the bodhisattva practices, that they 
are inspired to perfect all the bodhisattva virtues, and make all the 
great bodhisattva vows. 

Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:420c29-421a12 


The sutra goes on to enumerate the many other benefits and good qualities 
acquired by association with bodhisattvas and spiritual friends. Following 
this, Sudhana bids farewell to Shrisambhava and Shrimati, and makes his way 
to Maitreya, still going over in his mind the advantages of association with 
such spiritual friends. At length, he comes to a “great tower”, the spiritual 
dwelling of the Universal Illuminator, Vairochana (“He who is like the Sun’). 
This remarkable “tower” is also the dwelling place of Maitreya and many 
other bodhisattvas: 


Sudhana — his mind absorbed in thoughts of esteem, reverence, praise, 
regard, aspiration and determination at the immeasurable extent of 
wisdom — prostrated himself before the great tower filled with the 
adornments of Vairochana.... 

After a long time, his being immersed in the inconceivable roots 
of goodness — clear, refreshed and joyful in body and mind — he arose 
and focused his mind with reverence upon the tower, not taking his 
eyes off it for a moment. With folded hands, he circled the great 
tower hundreds of thousands of times, keeping these thoughts in his 
mind, “This is the abode of those who comprehend the Void; who are 
desireless and formless; who do not discriminate between things; who 
understand that there is no differentiation between things; who know 
that all sentient beings are unreal and that all things are uncreated; 
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who are unattached to anything and are independent of all worlds; 
who are within all sentient beings and who have all sentient beings 
within themselves, not differentiating between them; who are within 
all buddhas and have all buddhas within themselves, not differentiat- 
ing between them; who in one moment of thought know all the past, 
present, and future; who are instantaneously in all realms....This is 
the abode of those who have all these virtues. 


This is the abode of Maitreya, benefiting all, 
possessing great compassion and pure knowledge, 
who has attained the highest stage of great wisdom, 
who dwells in the realm of the Tathagata. 


This is the abode of the unequalled, 
illustrious offspring of the buddhas, 
who have entered the Great Vehicle (Mahayana) of liberation, 
who travel in all the worlds without attachment. 


This is the abode of the perfected, who by meditation 
have gained self-control, endurance and wisdom, 
who are established in proper practice, 
resolve and spiritual power, 
who have reached perfection by means of the Great Vehicle.... 


I bow in reverence, 
to the elder sons of the buddhas, 
to the virtuous, benevolent Maitreya, 
desiring the blessing of his grace upon me.... 


Having in this way praised the bodhisattvas dwelling in the great 
tower filled with the adornments of Vairochana, and having uttered 
countless eulogies concerning bodhisattvas, Sudhana bowed with 
folded hands to pay his highest respects, desiring single-mindedly 
to see Maitreya, to be closely associated with him and to serve him. 
Then he saw the great bodhisattva Maitreya arriving from some other 
place — followed by innumerable devas, ndgas, yakshas, gandharvas, 
asuras, garudas, kinnaras and mahoragas (various classes of mytho- 
logical celestial being), flanked respectfully by Indra, Brahma and the 
lokapdlas (world guardians), surrounded by large numbers of kinsmen, 
brahmans, and incalculable thousands of other sentient beings — and 
coming towards the great tower filled with adornments. Seeing 
Maitreya, Sudhana was overjoyed, and prostrated himself before him. 
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Seeing Sudhana, Maitreya drew the attention of the multitude and 
praised the virtues of Sudhana in these verses: 


“See, here is Sudhana, 
pure in mind and wisdom, 
calling at my abode, 
seeking the path that leads to enlightenment.” 
Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:422c 16-18, 
423a20-b19, 424a11—18, 425b5-18 


Maitreya now gives Sudhana a warm welcome: 


Welcome, perfect compassion; 
Welcome, tranquil heart; 
Welcome, vision of nirvana; 
Welcome, tireless practitioner. 


Welcome, purified in intention; 
Welcome, grand and universal in mind; 
Welcome, root with no regression; 
Welcome, tireless practitioner. 


Welcome, motionless practitioner; 

Welcome, unflagging seeker of spiritual friends (shanzhishi); 
Welcome, understander of everything; 

Welcome, transformer of all beings. 


Well done, true child of the Buddha, 
reverer of all buddhas, 
soon to be perfected in all practices, 
reaching the shore of buddha virtues. 


Now you must go the abode of Majfijushri, 
the realm of great wisdom. 
He will initiate you into the profound and wondrous practices 
of Samantabhadra (‘Universal Goodness’ ). 
Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:425b19-24, 428a7—10 


By his spiritual power, Maitreya then praises the virtues of Sudhana, as the 
pure and indefatigable seeker of Truth, following it up by flooding Sudhana 
with mystical vision: 
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Hearing the bodhisattva-mahasattva (great-being bodhisattva) 
Maitreya praising his great treasure house of virtues before the 
assembly, Sudhana was flooded with joy and wept copious tears, 
so euphoric that his hair stood on end. Rising to his feet, he placed 
his palms together in respect, looked at Maitreya with reverence, 
and encircled him numerous times. Contemplating Mafijushri in his 
mind, a multitude of flowers, jewels and various wonderful treasures 
appeared in his hands, which Sudhana blissfully presented to the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva Maitreya as an offering. Patting him on the 
head, Maitreya said, “Well done, well done, true child of the Buddha, 
so tirelessly determined to find the source of all things. Soon you will 
be perfected in all virtues, like Mafyushri and myself.” 

Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:428al1—19 


Overwhelmed with bliss and gratitude, Sudhana extols the virtues of Maitreya 
and all bodhisattvas, and requests guidance on how he too may become a 
bodhisattva: 


Hearing this tribute, Sudhana replied: “It is rare to meet spiritual 
friends (shanzhishi), even in billions of ages (kalpas). Today, I have 
finally been able to meet them in this honoured place. Because of 
Maijijushri, I have been able to meet this rare friend. I honour his great 
virtue and hasten to meet and revere him.” 

Respectfully placing his palms together, Sudhana said to the 
bodhisattva-mahasattva Maitreya, “Great saint (dashéng), though 
I have set out in search of supreme perfect enlightenment, I do not 
know how bodhisattvas learn the bodhisattva teachings and how they 
practise the bodhisattva path. 

“Great saint, all the tathagatas have predicted that the noble one 
(Maitreya) will realize supreme perfect enlightenment in one lifetime. 
Since he is destined to attain perfect enlightenment in one lifetime, 
he has 


already transcended all the bodhisattva stages, 

become free from birth and death, 

perfected all the ways of perfection, 

endured all that must be endured,... 

joyfully entered all the gates of liberation, 

perfected all forms of meditation (samadhi), 

reached the goal of all bodhisattva practices without difficulty, ... 
skilfully mastered the essential means of attaining wisdom, 
gained great supernatural powers, 

mastered all learning,... 


Maitreya 


fulfilled all great vows, 
received predictions of his destiny from the Buddha, 
thoroughly comprehended all vehicles of enlightenment, 
received the blessings of all tathdgatas, 
embraced the enlightenment of all buddhas, 
preserved the treasure of all the buddhas’ teachings, 
preserved all the treasuries of the bodhisattvas, 
gained leadership among bodhisattvas, 
and become a great warrior against the evil army 

of passions and delusions. 


“Such a one: 


is a master guide leading beings out of birth and death 
to the grand vision (of Reality), 

an adept physician curing the sickness of delusion, 

a perfect one among all sentient beings, ... 

supreme among all the saints, 

the ultimate among all disciples (shravaka) 
and self-enlightened ones (pratyeka-buddhas), 

a helmsman in the ocean of birth and death. 


“Such a one: 


devises the means by which to guide all sentient beings, 
observes the roots of all beings (knows everything about them), 
is one with all sentient beings and all worlds, 

protects all bodhisattvas, 

directs the affairs of all bodhisattvas, 

travels to all the tathagata worlds, 

appears in the dwelling places of all sentient beings, 

is untouched by the things of the world, 

is beyond the reach of demons, ... 

is tirelessly devoted to the service of all buddhas, 
embodies all the teachings of the buddhas, 

is adorned with the honour of sublime deeds, 

receives initiation into the realm of wisdom, 

is a source of all buddha-wisdom, and 

has attained enlightenment and mastered all wisdom. 


“So tell me, great saint, how do bodhisattvas learn bodhisattva prac- 
tices? How do they practise the bodhisattva path? Which teachings 
and practices allow them to gain perfection speedily in all the ways 
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leading to enlightenment, to rescue all blessed beings, to fulfil all great 
vows, to perfect all the practices in which they have been instructed, 
to comfort and inspire all people in the world, to remain true to who 
they really are, to sustain the treasure of all virtues, to keep true to 
the lineage of all buddhas and bodhisattvas, to open the eye that sees 
the Dharma?” 

Avatamsaka Sutra 39, T10 279:428a20-c16 


Maitreya responds with further praises of Sudhana, and continues with a 
discourse on the qualities of a true seeker, on the nature of a bodhisattva, and 
on the path to enlightenment. He ends by saying that the real secrets of the 
practices leading to enlightenment can be known by entering the “great tower 
filled with the adornments of Vairochana”’. Sudhana requests permission to 
enter, and Maitreya snaps his fingers. At this, “the door of the tower opened, 
and Maitreya bade Sudhana enter. Then Sudhana, in great wonder, went into 
the tower; and as soon as he had entered, the door shut.’”® 

Once inside, by the mystical power of Maitreya, Sudhana has a vision of 
the higher worlds. The ‘tower’ is of cosmic dimensions, containing further 
towers within towers, all of equal magnitude. Here, Sudhana is shown an 
extensive vision of Maitreya’s existence, human and spiritual, and the exist- 
ence of other buddhas. Aeons passing by in a moment, he learns the path by 
which enlightenment can be reached in a single lifetime: 


He saw the tower, as immeasurable and vast as space itself, adorned 
with innumerable treasures, countless palaces, gates, windows, 
stairways, balustrades and pathways, all constructed out of the seven 
treasures. There were countless flags, banners, and canopies; precious 
stones and pearls — red pearls, lion pearls, moon and half-moon gems. 
There were multicoloured silk streamers, jewelled netting, jewelled 
bells chiming tunefully in the breeze, many varieties of celestial 
flowers, celestial garlands, jewelled incense burners, showers of gold 
dust, jewelled mirrors, jewelled lamps, jewelled garments, jewelled 
awnings, and jewelled seats spread with precious silk. There were 
statues of boys and girls made of gold from the river Jambi, various 
statues and figurines of bodhisattvas, all made of jewels; birds sing- 
ing beautiful music; green, red, yellow and white lotuses, all made 
of jewels; jewelled trees, pearl-encrusted treasures emitting fabulous 
lights. These were the innumerable adornments decorating the tower. 
Inside the great tower, he also saw countless hundreds of thousands 
of wondrous towers and chambers, all magnificently adorned in the 
same manner, as immeasurable and vast as space itself. Yet all were 
carefully arranged, not one conflicting with another. And in each one 
of them, Sudhana could see them all, and he saw them all as one. 
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Sudhana, seeing the manifestation of the utterly inconceivable 
realm in the great and magnificently adorned tower of Vairochana, was 
overwhelmed by happiness and bliss. His being softened, his mind free 
of all thoughts, obstructions and delusions, he retained all that he had 
seen and remembered all that he had heard, with no disturbance to his 
mind. Entering the gate of liberation without hindrance, through the 
universal power of his mind, he appeared everywhere and expressed 
his reverence everywhere. 

The moment Sudhana bowed, by the power of Maitreya, he 
perceived himself as being simultaneously present in all the towers, 
with total vision of all the utterly inconceivable realms. He saw when 
Bodhisattva Maitreya had first aspired to supreme and perfect enlight- 
enment — what his name and caste had been; how spiritual friends had 
awakened him, making him plant the roots of goodness; for how long 
and in which age (S. kalpa) he had lived; which buddha he had met; 
which land he had graced; the manner of his spiritual practice and what 
special vows he took; which tathadgata’s assembly he had attended; 
how long he had been associated with and served that buddha, and 
how long that buddha had lived. Of all these, he had a clear vision. 

He saw when Maitreya first realized perfect absorption (S. samadhi) 
in love, after which his name became the Compassionate One. He saw 
the various spiritual practices he had performed; the various ways of 
perfection (S. paramitas) he had perfected; how he had attained self- 
mastery; where he had lived; in which pure land he had reached his 
goal; how he had upheld the true teachings of the Tathagata; how he 
became a great master of the teachings; how he had attained patient 
acceptance of the unborn nature of all things. He saw when, where, and 
by which buddhas it had been predicted that he would attain supreme 
perfect enlightenment. 

He saw when Maitreya had been a universal monarch (C. zhudnlun 
wang, S. chakravarti rdja), exhorting sentient beings to follow the path 
of virtue; when he had been a world guardian (S. lokapdla), granting 
well-being and happiness; when he had been /ndra (king of the gods), 
firmly denouncing the desires of the five senses. 

Avatamsaka Siitra 39, T10 279:435a4-b16 


And so Sudhana’s vision of Maitreya continues. He sees Maitreya bringing 
light to hell, feeding ghosts, guiding animals, and teaching heavenly beings, 
bodhisattvas, kings, and ordinary human seekers. He sees Maitreya as the 
ruler of various heavens, in which he encourages the inhabitants to practise 
meditation and to take great pleasure in it; he extols the virtues of bodhi- 
sattvas; he expounds the transient nature of everything; he attains great 
wisdom, realizing the illusory nature of all things; he teaches truth so that 
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all conceit, arrogance, obsession, and pride are relinquished, and so on. He 
sees Maitreya teaching the inner path: 


He saw Maitreya extolling the virtues of all the stages of bodhisattva 
development, from the initial stage up to the tenth. He saw how they 
perfected all the ways of perfection (S. pdramitds); he saw how they 
reached their goal by perseverance; he saw their entry into profound 
meditation; he saw the profundity of their means of liberation; he saw 
the realms they entered and the spiritual power (C. shéntong) they 
attained by means of contemplative meditation (S. dhydna-samdadhi), 
he saw their spiritual practices and the great vows they undertook; he 
saw Maitreya, in the company of bodhisattvas, relating various stories 
of the expedient means (C. fangbidn) they had employed to produce 
arts and skills that benefited all living beings in the world. 
Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:435c10-15 


Sudhana has the vision of buddhas and bodhisattvas absorbed in deep 
meditation. He sees the vastness of the multi-world universe, expressed in 
terms of Indian mythology, within which realms he sees Maitreya taking 
birth and following the path to enlightenment, much as the Buddha himself 
had done before him: 


Among the innumerable towers within the great tower that contained 
the adornments of Vairochana, he saw a tower, whose height, breadth 
and adornments surpassed that of all the others. Inside that tower, 
in its entirety, he saw a billion-world buddha-realm (S. trisahasra- 
mahasahasra-lokadhatu) consisting of a hundred million continents (S 
Jambudvipas) and a hundred million tushita heavens (of contentment). 
He saw Bodhisattva Maitreya taking birth in each and every one of 
them. He saw the deities Indra and Brahma offering reverence. He 
saw Maitreya walking seven paces, surveying all the ten directions, 
and uttering the lion’s roar. 

He saw him taking birth as a boy, playing in the palace gardens, 
leaving home in search of enlightenment, and as an ascetic accepting 
alms; he saw him going to the place where he would receive enlighten- 
ment, where he subjugated the devil (S. Mara), attained buddhahood, 
and gazed upon the Tree of Enlightenment (S. bodhi). He saw Brahma 
ask Maitreya to articulate the buddhadharma (S. Buddha’s teachings); 
saw him turn the eternal wheel of Dharma and ascend to celestial 
abodes where he taught for eternal ages (S. kalpas) at magnificently 
adorned assemblies; saw all the buddha-lands he purified; all the vows 
he practised; all the expedient means (C. fangbidn) he used to reform, 
transform and bring sentient beings to spiritual maturity; he saw all 
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the relics he bestowed; and how he had taught the buddhadharma in 
so many different and varied ways. And at every place in all these 
buddha-lands, Sudhana perceived himself to be present. 

Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:436a8-18 


He hears many different inner sounds, hears of different paths to enlighten- 
ment in different worlds; has countless visions of light and heavenly realms, 
of bodhisattvas and buddhas; sees how the entire cosmos — inner and 
outer — is fashioned and administered, and has innumerable other experi- 
ences. Eventually: 


Then the bodhisattva-mahasattva Maitreya, entering the tower, 
exercised his spiritual power (shénli) and, snapping his fingers, 
said to Sudhana, “Awake. This is the way things are; they have no 
permanence. This is only a manifested instance of the bodhisattvas’ 
concentrated wisdom concerning all things. Its nature is unreal, 
resembling illusions, dreams, and reflections.” 

Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:437c 18-20 


After further discussion on the nature of his experiences, Sudhana then asks, 
“From where do you come?” — and Maitreya speaks first of his spiritual origin: 


Maitreya replied, “Bodhisattvas come from a place where there is no 
coming or going; from a place where there is neither movement nor 
no movement. Bodhisattvas are not limited, nor are they attached to 
anything. They are neither born nor do they die. They neither remain 
at one place nor do they move to another. They are neither perturbed 
nor excited, neither obsessed nor attached. They have no karma nor do 
they experience the consequences of karma. They are neither created 
nor destroyed. ... 

“Bodhisattvas come from a place of great empathy, for they desire 
to reform and teach sentient beings; ...of great compassion, for they 
desire to rescue and protect sentient beings;...of complete self- 
control, for they take birth as they please; ... of great commitment, for 
they honour all past vows; ...of supernatural power (shéntong), for they 
can manifest anywhere they please; ... of unwavering, for they always 
keep themselves in the presence of all buddhas; ...of neither grasping 
nor rejecting, for they are not slaves to their body and mind, and have 
only one more birth;...of wisdom, for they see no difference between 
the good and evil actions of all sentient beings; ... of manifestation, 
for they appear and transform like reflections.” 

“And you ask where I come from. I come from the town of Kuti 
in the Malada country, where I took birth. I took the form of an elder 
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named Gopalaka, and lived there in order to convert the people of that 
country to the buddhadharma (C. fofa), and to guide them according to 
their capacity, in order to expound the teachings of the Great Vehicle 
(Mahayana) to them, to their parents, their relatives and high-caste 
brahmans, and lead them to the path. That is where I come from.” 
Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:438al6—b4 


Maitreya continues by describing the life of bodhisattvas, inner and outer, 
ending with a comment concerning his own future existence and enlighten- 
ment when he takes birth on earth: 


“T live here in this great tower, using various expedient means 
(fangbian) to teach and transform sentient beings in accordance with 
the nature of their minds. By means of the bodhisattvas’ blessedness 
and wisdom, I reveal these sublime manifestations as a way of adapting 
to the varied minds of sentient beings. 

“When I die here, I will take birth in the tushita heaven (heaven 
of contentment, one of the heavens of kamaloka), in order to bring 
to maturity the beings dwelling there who are engaged in the same 
practice as myself; to help them transcend all the realms of desire 
(kamaloka), dispelling all desire for sensual pleasures; to make clear 
to them that all existence is impermanent and that even all the heavens 
are destined to dissolution; ...to teach and transform beings sent forth 
by Shakyamuni (the Buddha) and awaken them completely like a 
blossoming lotus; and to be in the company of other bodhisattvas who 
are in their last life before the attainment of buddhahood. At the time 
when I fulfil my vows, attain buddha-wisdom and reach enlightenment 
(bodhi), you and Mafjushri will both see me again.” 

Avatamsaka Sutra 39, T10 279:438c21439a2 


Maitreya then instructs Sudhana to return to Mafijushri for final instruction 
on the path to enlightenment: 


“You should return to the spiritual friend (shanzhishi) Mafjushri and 
ask him how an aspiring bodhisattva should learn the bodhisattva 
practices, begin the practice of universal goodness, and then continue, 
increase, remain devoted to, purify, and perfect that practice. He will 
show you how to do each of these. How so? Because the great vows 
of Mafijushri are more than the vows of innumerable tens of billions 
of bodhisattvas put together. Vast is his practice, endless his vows. 
“Bodhisattva Mafijushri tirelessly manifests all the bodhisattva 
virtues. Mafijushri is the mother of innumerable tens of billions of 
buddhas, the master of innumerable tens of billions of bodhisattvas. 
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He teaches, transforms and brings all sentient beings to maturity. His 
name is universally known in all the worlds, throughout all the ten 
directions. He is the master who expounds the teachings to all the 
buddhas; he is eulogized by all the buddhas. He dwells in profound 
wisdom; he sees the reality of all things, has mastered all the paths of 
liberation, and is entirely immersed in all the practices of universal 
goodness. 

“Bodhisattva Mafyushri is your spiritual friend (shanzhishi). He 
will give you birth in the family of the buddhas, will grow and nurture 
all your roots of goodness, and will create the right conditions for 
all that is necessary for enlightenment. He is a true spiritual friend 
(shanzhishi), rarely encountered. He shows you how to practise all 
virtues....He will reveal to you all the bodhisattvas’ secrets, has 
practised all the marvellous bodhisattva practices, and has taken birth 
along with you in past lives. 

“Therefore, when you visit Mafijushri, you must not tire of receiv- 
ing instruction in all the virtues. Why? Because all the spiritual 
friends (shanzhishi) you have met, all the bodhisattva practices you 
have learnt, all the paths to liberation you have practised, all the great 
vows you have taken, have all been by the exalted spiritual power of 
Majfijushri. Mafijushrt has attained supreme perfect enlightenment.” 

Then Sudhana paid his deepest respects to Bodhisattva Maitreya, 
and continued on his way. 

Avatamsaka Sitra 39, T10 279:439a3-25 


So Maitreya sends Sudhana back to Majfijushri, who becomes his fifty- 
second teacher, giving him further experiences of infinite light, beyond 
time and space, rapt in deep absorption, and filled with mystical under- 
standing. Following this, in the final chapter of both the book and the entire 
text, Sudhana meets his final spiritual benefactor, symbolically named 
Samantabhadra (“Universal Goodness’), through whom he experiences the 
cosmic vision of “universal goodness’, into which he merges, attaining full 
enlightenment. 

As with messianic figureheads of other traditions, many have claimed to 
be Maitreya.’ Belief in the longed-for advent of a saviour who will usher in 
utopian times is acommon theme in world religions, often entwined with the 
aspirations of a subservient people. In China, the development of an elaborate 
Maitreyan eschatology has been used to bolster military revolutions and 
political aspirations. Included among the more colourful claimants have been 
the seventh-century Buddhist monk, Xiang Haiming, who also claimed the 
imperial throne; the Empress Wt, founder of the second Zhou dynasty in 690, 
who — to support her highly controversial claim to the throne — proclaimed 
herself an incarnation of Maitreya; Gung Ye, a tenth-century Korean warlord;® 
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and Lu Zhongyi (1849-1925), seventeenth patriarch of Yiguan Dao who also 
claimed to be an incarnation of Maitreya. The Chinese Ming dynasty, founded 
in 1368 by Zht Yuanzhang (1328-1398), also came to power on the back 
of rebellions against the Mongol Yuan dynasty (1279-1368) that took their 
strength from religious movements founded upon Maitreyan eschatology. 
Though many, through the centuries, have proclaimed themselves as Maitreya 
or have been so proclaimed by their followers, the Buddhist community as a 
whole has accepted none as genuine. 

In non-Buddhist contexts, several religions and quasi-religious groups have 
claimed their prophet or saviour to have been Maitreya. These have included 
the followers of the third-century Iranian mystic Mani (c.216—276), the 
Prophet Muhammad, Baha’v lah (founder of the Baha’ faith), and Franklin 
Jones (Adi Da, 1939-2008, spiritual teacher, writer, and artist). In the early 
twentieth century, many Theosophists, influenced by C.W. Leadbetter and 
Annie Besant, pinned their hopes on a South Indian boy, Jiddu Krishnamurti 
(1895-1986), as the future world teacher and Maitreya. These hopes were 
dashed, however, when the young Krishnamurti publicly rejected the proposi- 
tion, and disbanded the organization that had been set up to support it. Other 
currently or recently living claimants include L. Ron Hubbard (1911-1986, 
founder of Scientology), Joseph Emmanuel (1944-, founder of the Mission 
of Maitreya), and Claude Vorilhon (Raél, 1946—, founder of the Raélian 
Movement, based upon Vorilhon’s claimed experience with extraterrestrials). 

The myth of Maitreya brings out, among other things, two notable charac- 
teristics of a buddha. Firstly, his infinite compassion, as a result of which there 
is hope for every seeker; for despite his earlier failings, because Maitreya had 
the seeds of goodness in him and reverence for the Buddha, he was destined 
to evolve into a buddha himself. Secondly, that the Buddha is limitless in 
time. He comes again and again, a myriad times, to lead sentient beings to 
salvation. The real Buddha is beyond the limitations of time and space. 


See also: buddha, Jesus Buddha, Mani Buddha. 


1. Digha Nikaya 26, Cakkavatti Sutta, PTSD3 p.76. 

2. Questions of King Milinda (17) 4:2.29, PTSQ p.159, SBE35 p.225. 

3. For a thorough summary of these various prophecies, see Jan Nattier, Once 
Upon a Time in the Future, OTFN, passim and Shih Youzhi, Buddhist 
Eschatology, ASBE (1-8) p.2. 

. Lotus Siitra 1, T9 262:1c19-5b23. 

. Lotus Siitra 15, T9 262:39c19-42a28. 

. Avatamsaka Siitra 39, T10 279:435a2-3; cf. FOSC p.1489. 

See “Maitreya,” Wikipedia, ret. April 2012. 

. “Tang Dynasty Empire 618-906,” www.san.beck.org/AB3-China.html, ret. 
April 2012. 
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majanin (A/P) (sg. majniin). Lit. madmen. See ‘uqala’ al-majanin. 


majdhub (A), majzub (P) Lit. attracted or pulled; pulled towards God in a state 
of ecstasy; divinely enraptured; hence also, an ecstatic contemplative; a 
person intoxicated with the Divine; one who experiences the divine attraction 
(jadhbah); also, maniacal, insane — the term refers both to the state and to 
the one so intoxicated; often contrasted with the salik (wayfarer), the sober 
follower of the spiritual path, who has to contend with the normal ups and 
downs of spiritual development. 

Spiritually, majdhib implies one who may seem to be mad, but is actually 
in an inwardly ecstatic condition through contact with the inner realms of 
consciousness. Characteristically, the mental faculties of the majdhib are 
so absorbed in and intoxicated by the higher state of consciousness that they 
pay little attention to their outer well-being, and may thus appear incapable 
of functioning as ‘normal’ people. Such mystics may also perform miracles, 
and become greatly venerated. The condition may arise spontaneously, or 
may be the result of prolonged and determined spiritual practice. It may be of 
brief duration or may be more permanent. As majdhiib implies intoxication 
(sukr) and sometimes a lack of balance, some Sufis consider majdhib to 
be a lower stage than sobriety (sahw). With time and spiritual practice, the 
condition of the majdhib may stabilize. The ordinary wayfarer (salik) may 
also experience times of intoxication, for both are treading the same path: 


The end for the wayfarers is the beginning for the ecstatics (majdhibin), 
and the beginning for the wayfarers is the end for the ecstatics 
(majdhibin). But this is not to be taken literally, since both might 
meet in the path, one in his descending, the other in his ascending. 
Ibn ‘Ata Illah, Kitab al-Hikam 25:249, SAKH p.58, BWIC p.109 


Mystics have often spoken of the madness of divine love. For while people 
of the world long for worldly things, the lovers of God remain uninterested; 
while worldly people eat their fill and sleep soundly at night, the lovers of 
God eat little and spend their nights in meditation, traversing the inner realms; 
and while the vast majority of human beings dread death, the lovers of God 
pass through the gates of death whenever they please, while still living in the 
human body. When the day of final departure comes, they leave the body as 
happily as a man leaves a dark dungeon. 

Some Sufis have categorized the various approaches to the spiritual path, 
according to the temperament of the seeker: 


If God should attract someone to Himself, that person brings his heart 
to God, abandons everything forever, and attains the level of love. If he 
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remains at this level, he is said to be attracted (majzib). If, however, 
he returns from this state and becomes aware of himself, undertakes 
the path and embarks on the way to God, he is said to be a wayfaring 
attracted one (majzub-i salik). 

If he should first undertake the path and complete it, and then 
be subject to God’s attraction, he is said to be an attracted wayfarer 
(salik-i majziib); if one completes the path without experiencing God’s 
attraction, one is known simply as a wayfarer (sdlik). 

In sum, there are four categories: the attracted one (majzub), 
the wayfaring attracted one (majzib-i salik), the attracted wayfarer 
(salik-i majziib), and the wayfarer (salik). Neither the simple wayfarer 
(salik) nor the simple attracted one (majzub) may become a master; 
while the wayfaring attracted one (majzub-i salik) and the attracted 
wayfarer (sdalik-i majzZub) are worthy to become so, the former being 
the worthier of the two. 

Tahanawi, Kashshéf Istilahat al-Funiin, KIFT2 pp.400-1; cf. in SSE6 pp.94-95 


One who is completely ecstatic is known as a majzub-i mutlaq (absolutely 
drawn). However, this is not regarded as the state of complete perfection: 


In the terminology of wayfarers (salikan), the completely ecstatic 
(majZub-i mutlaq) is said to be exempt by God from any undertaking, 
for undertaking involves reason and such an individual is mad in God. 
These people can neither be rejected nor should they be emulated: 


These attracted ones (majziib) have become exempt by God: 
how could it be right to reject them? 

If the religious inspector should chance to reject them, 
God’s jealousy would cut off his head in an instant! 

Go and seek their regard with a sincere heart, 
but do not reject them or seek to emulate them.! 


In the terminology of realized siifts, those who are completely ecstatic 
(majzub-i mutlaq) are not regarded as perfect, because they are at the 
station of intoxication (sukr), annihilation (fanda’), and concentration 
(jam‘). Perfection lies at the level of subsistence (bagda’) after annihila- 
tion (fanda’), sobriety (sahw) after obliteration (mahw), and the highest 
concentration (jam‘ al-jam‘). This is the station of the seal of prophecy, 
the station of Muhammad. 

Lahiji, Sharh-i Gulshan-i Raz, SGR p.285; cf. in SSE6 p.90 


See also: jadhbah (>4). 


1. Unattributed, in Sharh-i Gulshan-i Raz, SGR p.285; cf. in SSE6 p.90. 
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majnin (A/P) (pl. majanin) Lit. insane, mad; madman, mad person. See ‘uqala@ 
al-majanin. 


majus (A) Lit. the arabicized form of ‘magus’; specifically, a Zoroastrian priest, 
although the term is used in the Qur'an for all Zoroastrians; hence, Majustyat 
(Mazdaism), a more accurate name for Zoroastrianism, whose followers 
worship Ahura Mazda. The Quran says: 


As for those who believe, and those who are Jews, and the Sabaeans 
(probably Mandaeans), the Christians, the magi (majis), and the 
pagans, Allah will judge between them on the Day of Judgment. For 
Allah is witness of all things. 

Qur’Gn 22:17; cf. AYA, MGK 


Majus is equivalent to the Persian mugh, which is used as a Sufi metaphor 
for a mystic. 


See also: mugh. 


mambo (Creole) (masc. hungan) Lit. a female Haitian Vodou priest; also spelled 
manbo. See hungan. 


Mandaeans A gnostic sect of Jewish origins that migrated to Mesopotamia in 
pre- or early Christian times. Surviving until the middle of the twentieth 
century as the last remaining gnostic sect, they lived in the marshlands of 
Iran and Iraq. They acknowledged John the Baptist and many other mystics 
(some biblical, some mythical) as having been saviours in their respective 
times. The earliest Mandaeans were vegetarian and drank no alcohol. See 
Mandaeans (1.7). 


Mani Buddha, Mani Maitreya Epithets in Manichaean texts of the third-century 
Iranian mystic, Mani. Mani taught that Jesus, Buddha, Zarathushtra and 
others had all been saviours of souls from the cycle of transmigration. As 
in Buddhism, buddha is used as a term for a fully enlightened being, which 
in Manichaeism became a term for a saviour of souls from birth and death. 
There are also Manichaean texts where Jesus is similarly heralded as Jesus 
Buddha (Yishi fo).' 

In Buddhist tradition, the next human buddha will be Maitreya, who is 
believed to be a bodhisattva presently residing in the heavenly region of 
tushita. A bodhisattva is one who has taken the Mahayana vow to continue 
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coming to this world until all beings have attained nirvana. It is said that when 
the Buddha’s teachings have completely degenerated, Maitreya will return 
to earth to teach the Dharma (Law). Mani was regarded as such a saviour, 
as an incarnation of Maitreya: 


O brothers, rejoice! Mani has come from paradise! 
A bright day has dawned for us, sons of the right hand. 
The gate to paradise has been opened, and we have been filled with joy; 
The lord Maitreya has come: 
Mar Mant has ascended to a new throne (bema)! 
The gods have opened the gate of abundant paradise: 
the wreath, crown and diadem have been given to us all. 
Manichaean Text, MBB p.18ff.; cf: GSR p.134, ML p.63 


From paradise, Mant, the Lord, would come. 
When you come, O Lord, 
release us from this birth and death. 
You have come, O Mani: save me, master Maitreya. 
Manichaean Text, MBB p.45ff.; cf: GSR p.150, ML p.68 


Even during his lifetime, Mani’s following extended as far as China, where 
the tradition of Mani as Maitreya survived for a considerable time: 


On the slopes of Huabido Hill, about thirty miles south of the mod- 
ern Chinese city of Quanzhou in the province of Fujian, is the only 
Manichaean building which has survived intact. It is a rustic shrine and 
in its main hall is a stone statue of Mant as the Buddha of Light. An 
inscription says that the statue was donated by a local worshipper in 
1339.7 At first glance, the image resembles the standard portraits of the 
Buddha, as the figure sits cross-legged on a lotus dressed in a kashaya 
and is backed by a halo. On closer examination, however, a number 
of un-Buddhist features are manifest. The Buddha is usually depicted 
as having downcast eyes, and curly hair, and as being clean-shaven. 
The statue of Mani, however, stares straight at the spectator. His hair 
is straight and drapes over his shoulders, and he is also bearded. He 
is fleshy-jowled, while the facial features of the Buddha are usually 
more shallow. His eyebrows are arched, while those of the Buddha are 
usually straight. Mani’s hands rest on his abdomen with both palms 
facing upwards, while those of the Buddha are usually held up in a 
symbolic ritual gesture (mudrda). The head, the body and the hands of 
the statue of Mant are skilfully carved from stones of different hues to 
give an overall impression of luminosity. There is no doubt that the 
shrine is dedicated to the worship of Mant because in the courtyard 
is an inscription, erected in 1445, exhorting the faithful to remember 
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“purity, light, power, and wisdom” (the four attributes of the Father 
of Light) and “Mani the Buddha of Light” .* Thus, although the statue 
of Mani, the Buddha of Light, appears Buddhist at first sight, the fol- 
lowers of the sect would have known that the founder of their religion 
was distinct from Shakyamuni. 

Samuel Lieu, Manichaeism, MLRE pp.212-13 


Mani is given the epithet of ‘Buddha’ in a number of texts, especially those 
from Chinese territories where Buddhism was prevalent. In one, he is 
described as “the father of our souls, divine Mani Buddha’. Likewise in 
other places, where the “Law”, the “Water of Life’, and the “Tree (of Life)” 
are all metaphors for the divine creative power: 


O teacher of the original teachings of the noble Jesus — 
we are prepared to worship you with a reverent mind. 
O my respected and renowned father, my Buddha Mani— 
we have prepared ourselves to worship you with a humble heart. 
Accept now, O hope and refuge, all the worship of every one of us: 
we worship you with deep inner faith. 
Manichaean Hymns, TTT3 p.183ff., MTP p.168ff.; 
cf, GSR p.280, MTP (1-5) p.180 


May the God of light, the Buddha Mani, be praised. 
And may the angels of light that watch 
over the bright and pure Law be praised.... 
Praised be the Buddha Mani, the source of pure Light, 
the Water of Life, the great Tree with eternal fruits. ... 
We ate and drank, and lo, we came to life: 
we partook, and we became joyful. 
You, O Mant, who brings faith, who gives insight, 
who grants us eternal life — may your name be praised, my God! 
Manichaean Hymns, Pelliot Chinois 3049, MOT p.38ff.; cf: GSR p.328 


I tell all you who are wise, 
listen to these true and life-giving words: 

The all-wise king of Law (fawdng), Mani Buddha (Mdngni fo), 
is revealed to you all as if before your eyes. 


We who are enlightened by the great saint (dashéng) 
must give up all passions and attachments, 
decide to be content in the gate of the right Law (zhéng fa), 
and industriously seek nirvana, 
crossing over the great ocean (of this world). 
Monijiao xiabu zan, T54 2140:1272b9-12; cf: LSMH (84-85) p.183 
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Radiant in appearance is my father, the Buddha Mant: 
like the diadem of the God Ohrmazd, 
like the garland of the God Zurvan. 
Therefore I praise and worship you so. 
You are like the chintamani (wish-fulfilling jewel), 
worthy to be worn on the crown of the head. 
Oh, you are worthy! Just as you shine 
with the holy brightness of the commandments, so do you shine.... 
Radiant in appearance is my father, the Buddha Mant: 
therefore I praise and worship you so. 
Manichaean Hymns, TTT9 p.9ff., MTP p.174ff-; 
cf, GSR p.285, MTP (247-55) p.188 


You with a breast like the radiance of the Sun God! 
You, my wise one!... 
My beauteous, noble God! 
My glorious one, my treasure! 
My beauteous, noble God! 
My buddha, my unsurpassable one! 
Manichaean Hymns, TMC2 p.7ff.; cf. GSR p.286 


See also: buddha, Jesus Buddha, Maitreya. 


1. Monijido xidbu zan, T54 2140:1271a16, 1272a22, 1274b2, 1279a5; cf: LSMH 
(29, 76, 171, 383) pp.178, 182, 191, 212. 

2. Wu Wénlidng, Qudnzhou zongjiao shiké, QZD p.44, in NMCC p.82. 

3. Cf. Quanzhou minshéng giiji, QMS pp.55-S6. 

4. Wu Wénliang, Qudnzhou zongjido shikeé, QZD p.44; cf. Bost jidocdn jing, 
T54 2141B:1283a15-17, PCTF p.556. 

5. Manichaean Text, APAW (1922:2) p.15, ML p.51. 


magqsud (A/P) Lit. that which is intended or proposed; intention, purpose, objec- 
tive; the intended goal or objective; in Sufism, the desired one, the sought 
one, i.e. the spiritual master or God Himself. 

Hafiz says that the real home, the spiritual height or dwelling place of the 
desired one is beyond human comprehension. As he sets out upon the quest, 
the seeker only knows that it is from the beloved that the divine Music (“the 
camel bell’) comes: 


No one knows the dwelling place of the desired one (magqsiid): 
we only know that the ringing of the camel bell comes from there. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.111; cf, DHWC (206-5) p.382 
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See also: matlib. 


mard (P) (pl. mardan) Lit. man; especially, a true man, a champion, a man 
par excellence, one who is manly; in Sufism, a holy man, one who has 
attained mystic realization; hence, mardumi (true manhood, true humanity). 
Comparing mard with nds (man, human), Rimi observes that a nds (man) 
without mardumi (manhood) is not a true man. Rimi uses a wordplay on 
nasnas, a fabulous monster resembling half a human body — in this context, 
one supposes, the lower part: 


There is a union beyond description or analogy 
between the Lord of man (Rabb al-nas) 
and the spirit of man (jan-i nds). 
But I said nds (man), not nasndas: 
Nas is none but the spirit that knows the divine Spirit. 
Nas is man, but where is manhood (mardumi) ? 
You have yet to behold the head (spiritual essence) of man: 
you are still a tail. 
Rimi, MaSsnavi IV:760-62; cf. MJR4 p.314 


Like the English word ‘man’, mard is used in numerous contexts, and in 
many compound words and expressions. It appears, for example, as mard-i 
kar (man of deeds), implying a man of great accomplishment — in a spiritual 
context, a spiritually advanced person. Rim? is relating the story of a person 
in search of a spiritual master: 


He was going in every direction 
after that man of accomplishment (mard-i kar), 
enquiring madly after him, saying, 
“Can there be in the world such a man, 
and he be hid, like the spirit, from the world?” 
Rimi, Masnavi I: 1410-11, MJR2 p.78 


More specifically, Rimi speaks of the truly spiritual man as a mard-i kar-i 
ilahi (man of holy works, a man of spiritual accomplishment). He says that 
a man whose spiritual nature consumes his lower nature suffers the pain of 
annihilation (fanda’) of his lower self, but is thereby released from all other 
pains, and ascends into the heavenly realms: 


The man of holy works (mard-i kar-i ilahi), 
is human in appearance, 
but in him is concealed a man-eating lion. 
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The lion heartily devours the carnal man, 
and makes him single: 
His dregs (impurities) become pure if the lion inflicts pain upon him. 
By that one pain he is delivered from all pains (dard ha): 
then he sets his foot upon heaven (samda’). 
Rimi, Masnavi V:935—37; cf: MJR6 p.58 


Rimi also uses the converse of the term, nd-mard (unmanly, cowardly, 
impotent) to describe the unspiritual person: 


Anyone behaving with irreverence 
on the path of the friend is a brigand who robs men, 
and he is no man (nd-mard). 
Rimi, Masnavi 1:90, MJR2 p.9 


A holy man is sometimes described more specifically as a mard-i Khuda 
(man of God). As Rimi says, “Nothing burns Satan except the fire of love 
for the man of God (mard-i Khudd).' More extensively, although the verse 
may be incorrectly ascribed to Rimt, and where the “man of God” is mard-i 
Khuda throughout: 


The man of God (mard-i Khuda) is drunk without wine, 
the man of God is full without meat. 
The man of God is distraught and bewildered, 
the man of God has no food or sleep. 
The man of God is a king beneath darvish cloak, 
the man of God is a treasure in a ruin. 
The man of God is not of air and earth, 
the man of God is not of fire and water. 
The man of God is a boundless sea, 
the man of God rains pearls without a cloud. 
The man of God has a hundred moons and skies, 
the man of God has a hundred suns. 
The man of God is made wise by the Truth, 
the man of God is not learned from books. 
The man of God is beyond infidelity and religion, 
to the man of God right and wrong are alike. 
The man of God has ridden away from nonbeing (illusion). 
The man of God is gloriously attended. 
The man of God, Shams-i Din, is concealed; 
The man of God you should seek and find! 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz, DSTR p.43; cf. SDST (VIII) pp.28-31 
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Al-Ghazali speaks of the hurr (A. free man, P. dzadmard). Describing the 
“present age” as “exceedingly wicked”, where even the rulers (sultans) are 
“preoccupied with this lower world”, he says that “with wicked people, 
things cannot be put right through tolerance and indulgence,” and he quotes 
an Arabic saying which he translates into Persian as: 


Until the slave is beaten on the head with the rod, 
he will not wake from the sleep of heedlessness; 

But, for the free man (a@zadmard), censure is sufficient. 
Proverb, in al-Ghazali, Counsel for Kings 2:1, TMNM, GCK pp.88-89 


He means that degenerate people need harsh treatment before they will 
respond, while a truly noble man or “free man” — a spiritually minded per- 
son — will immediately respond positively when his poor conduct is pointed 
out to him. 

Al-Ghazali also uses the term javanmard (pl. javanmardan) of which 
there are a number of definitions in Sufi literature. In essence, a javanmard 
is a person who does good, never taking offence at the ill conduct of others, 
and never asking for anything in return for his generosity. He acts without 
thought of reward. Al-Ghazalt quotes an aphorism attributed to a legendary 
Zoroastrian sage, Buzurgmihr, who, on being asked, “Who is a gentleman 
(javanmard) ?”’, replied, “He who gives and does not mention it.”* Rim! says 
that a javanmard is “one who does not harm someone who deserves to be 
harmed.”? ‘Attar quotes Kharaqant as saying: 


“The food and wine of the java@nmardan is friendship with God.... 
When God apportioned things among mankind, he bestowed anguish 
upon the javanmardan, and they accepted it.” 

When asked how ‘anguish’ was acquired, he said, “God’s anguish 
will overcome you when, having striven wholeheartedly to proceed 
in purity on His path, you look within yourself and find that you are 
not pure and can never be so.” Elsewhere he said, “The pain of the 
javanmardan is an anguish which the two worlds together could 
not contain.” 

Kharagani, in Tadhkirat al-Awliy@ 2, TAN2 pp.240, 243, 249, in SSE2 pp.14, 66 


Javanmard has sometimes been translated as ‘man of chivalry’, and the 
related term javanmardi as ‘chivalry’. The implication, however, is of a deeply 
spiritual ‘generosity’. Sana’I writes: 


Manliness and chivalry (javanmardz) are my principles and path; 
The souls of kings find life through the fortune of my faith. 
Sanda@’i, Divan 32, AMM p.76, in SSEI5 p.117 
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Writing fifty to eighty years after the death of Rumi in his book Mandqib 
al-Arifin (‘Acts of the Mystics’), Ahmad al-Aflaki relates many anecdotes 
concerning Rtim1’s life and his interaction with disciples and seekers. Here, 
the word mardan is frequently attributed to Rimi in the context of true and 
spiritual men, and it is clear that Rimi was fond of the term. As Rimi says, 
“If you are seeking God, be assiduous in serving real men (mardan),” by 
which he means holy men.* 

In the same book, Rim? is said to have observed that there are those who 
mistake the world of the spirit (Glam-i rih) for the divine world (‘Glam-i 
rabbani) of God. They “settle down” and remain there, he says, unless a mard, 
a true holy man, “takes the person in his embrace and draws him from the 
world of spirit into the divine world saying: ‘Enter in obedience (mutaba‘at), 
for here there is something more subtle.’”> 

Rimi seems to have been as outspoken in his personal life as in his writ- 
ings. After a local tyrant and his partisan followers had caused an uproar at 
the inauguration ceremony of a new shaykh as head of a khanaqah, Rimi 
described them in private as mardum-i khar-dum (men with donkey’s tails), 
observing, in an allusion to the Qur’an, “With their own hands, they destroy 
the houses of their souls.’ 

Aflaki also relates an interesting anecdote concerning the cleansing power 
of the gaze of true holy men (mardan-i quds). One of Rimi’s disciples meets 
his master while in a state of major ritual impurity (junub): 


It is also transmitted from Mawlana Shams al-Din-i Mardini that one 
day it happened that he needed to go to the bathhouse. He rose at 
dawn and set out, intending to take a bath. Suddenly he met Mawlana 
and, out of extreme shame, wished to turn around and hide himself. 
Mawlana called to him: “You shouldn’t run away. Why are you behav- 
ing like this? What’s the hindrance?” 

He replied: “I feel shame before Mawlana, and confusion over- 
whelmed me as I thought I should not gaze upon the pure face of 
Khudavandgar in this state of major ritual impurity.” 

Mawlana said: “This is good from the external point of view, and 
very good manners. But you must behold us at this time because the 
favour-bestowing gaze of holy men (marddan-i quds) is no less than 
the water of the bathhouse, for the meaning of: ‘We have sent down 
from the sky, blessed Water,’’ refers to the Spirit (Ri) of the friends 
of God. 


“What is meant by this Water is the Spirit of the friends, 
which is to wash away your dark blemishes. 
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“And since the heroes of God are capable of cleaning the filth of the 
interior, what difficulty is there for them to deal with external filth?” 
Ahmad al-Aflakt, Manaqib al-Arifin 3:120, MASAI pp.211-12; 

cf, FKG (3:121) pp.146-47 


Many mystics have said that to tread the path of spirituality requires the resolve 
of real manhood. To sacrifice the small self, the ego, in the fire of love for the 
divine beloved is the greatest sacrifice that can ever be made, and requires 
the greatest courage. Yet it brings the greatest reward — eternal life. Mystics 
call it ‘losing one’s life’. Writing in praise of al-Hallaj who was executed for 
his famous utterance, “I am God.” Shaykh Najm al-Din Dayah says: 


Let me burn in the fire of your love, 
if my burning pleases You. 
Since you said, “Lose your life like a man (marddan),” 
what can a lover do but lose his life? 
Shaykh Najm al-Din Dayah, Mirsdd al-‘Ibdd 3:20, MIMM p.337; 
cf, in PGBO p.330, MHN p.71 


See also: rijal. 


1. Ahmad al-Aflaki, Mandqib al-Arifin 4:70, MASA2 p.668; cf. FKG p.462. 

2. Buzurgmihr, in Counsel for Kings 2:5, TMNM p.53, GCK p.136. 

3. Ahmad al-Aflaki, Manaqib al-Arifin 3:335, MASAI p.401, FKG (3:334) 
pp.276-77. 

4. Ahmad al-Aflaki, Mandqib al-Arifin 4:67, MASA2 p.666; cf. FKG p.460. 

5. Ahmad al-Aflaki, Mandqib al-Arifin 4:75, MASA2 pp.674-75; cf. FKG p.467. 

6. Ahmad al-Aflaki, Mandqib al-Arifin 6:12, MASA2 pp.754—-55, FKG p.527; 
cf. Qur'an 59:2. 

7. Qur'an 50:9. 


mard-i din (P) Lit. vile (din) man (mard); also as dundn (the vile, vile men); 
expressions used by Rtim? for spiritual imposters who claim to be mystics, 
pretending to be spiritually evolved, when they are not. 

Rimi points out that not all dervishes are of the same spiritual stature. Some 
are even imposters. Because of the difficulty in distinguishing the true saint from 
the false, and the ease with which human beings can be deceived, Rimi returns 
repeatedly to this theme. Be on your guard against “trickery”, he counsels: 


Look long on the face of everyone, keep watch attentively: 
maybe by being of service, you will find a true face. 
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Since there is many a devil with the face of Adam, 
do not entrust your hand to every hand; 
For the fowler produces a whistling sound 
in order to decoy the bird, 
so that the bird may hear the note of its own kind, 
and descend from the air, encountering trap and knife-point. 


The vile man (mard-i diin) will steal the language of dervishes 
that he may spellbind the simple ones. 
The work of holy men is as light and heat: 
the work of vile men (kar-i diindn) is trickery and shamelessness. ... 
The wine of God, its seal is pure musk, 
as for the other wine, its seal is stench and torment. 
Rimi, Masnavi 1:315—20, 323; cf: MJR2 pp.20-21 


mardumak, mardumak-i chashm, mardum-i didah (P) Lit. pupil (mardumak) 
of the eye (chashm, didah); man (mardum) of inner vision (didah), synony- 
mous with insan al-‘ayn (man of inner vision); metaphorically, a saint, the 
perfect man. 

The similarity of the two words mardumak and mardum leads to a natural 
wordplay, and some Sufis such as Rimi have described the perfect man or 
saint as the pupil of the eye of God. The world is perceived and experienced 
through the smallness and emptiness of the pupil. As the smallest externally 
visible part of the eye, it symbolizes the saints’ humility and, as an empty 
opening, it symbolizes their absence of ego. God experiences Himself through 
a saint, and the saint, empty of self, is the eye whereby He perceives His own 
creation. The pupil is also the point at which light enters the eye, just as a 
saint is a point at which God’s light is manifest. Telling the story of a cunning 
hare who informs his fellow animals that he has figured out a way of escape 
from the ravages of a local lion, Rimi says that saints have also discovered a 
means of escape from this world of death. But people do not appreciate what 
they have to say, and consider them of little worth: 


Every prophet among the people used to call them 
in this manner to a place of deliverance, 
for he had seen from heaven the way of escape, 
though in their sight he was contracted (despicable) 
like the pupil (mardumak) (of the eye). 

Men regarded him as small like the pupil (mardumak): 
none understood the worth of the pupil (mardumak). 

Rimi, Masnavi I: 1002-4; cf. MJR2 p.56 
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Because the pupil is a black emptiness, it is undervalued. In the same way, 
people do not understand the greatness of the saints, though it is God Himself 
who looks out through their eyes. 

Rumi? also tells the story of Bilal, a freed black slave from Abyssinia who 
became Muhammad’s first muezzin. Bilal was mocked by people because 
he mispronounced words in his prayers, but was actually full of mystic 
understanding of the words he mispronounced. When the time of Bilal’s 
death drew near, he became as “thin as the new moon”: 


His wife saw him and cried, “O sorrow!” 

Bilal said to her, “Nay, nay! Say, ‘O joy!’ 

Until now I have been in sorrow from living: 
how should you know how delightful death is, 
and what it really is?” 

As he was saying this, his countenance was blooming 
like narcissi, rose petals, and red anemones. 
The glow of his face and his eyes full of radiance 

bore witness to the truth of his words. 

Yet every black-hearted one was regarding him 
as black (i.e. despised him). 


Why is the pupil of the eye (mardum-i didah, man of vision) black? 
The (spiritually) blind man is black-faced, 

but the man of vision (mardum-i didah) 

is a mirror for the Moon (i.e. God). 
Who in the world, indeed, 

sees the man of vision (mardum-i didah), except the seer? 
Since none but that man of vision (mardum-i didah, the seer) 

can see it, who then but he who has attained 

its essential colour (become empty of self)? 
Therefore, all except him are imitators of the attributes 

of the sublime man of vision (mardum-i didah). 

Rimi, Masnavi II1:3518-26; cf: MIR4 pp.197-98 


Rim? is once again playing on a double meaning of mardum as both man 
and pupil. 


See also: chashm-i dil (>3). 


mashi‘ah (He) (Gk. christos, messias, L. christus) Lit. anointed, anointed one; 
chosen, selected; anglicized as messiah; in common usage, a redeemer, a 
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saviour, a spiritual master. Christos and christus are from the same root as 
chrism (Gk. chrisma), meaning consecrated oil, ointment, or water. 

The Hebrew mashi ‘ah (anointed) refers to the ritual consecration of some 
person or object by anointing with oil. In the Hebrew Bible, the word is 
used in a variety of contexts. In Exodus, Moses anoints the Temple and its 
utensils with oil, following by anointing his brother Aaron and Aaron’s sons 
as priests.' The preparation of the oil and the anointing procedure decreed by 
God is also described. A shekel is an ancient Middle Eastern unit of weight 
and currency, varying at different times between nine and seventeen grams. 
A hin is equivalent to about three and a half litres: 


Yahweh spoke further to Moses and said, “Take the finest spices: 
five hundred shekels of fresh myrrh, half as much (two hundred and 
fifty shekels) of fragrant cinnamon, two hundred and fifty shekels 
of scented reed, five hundred shekels (reckoning by the sanctuary 
shekel) of cassia, and one hin of olive oil. You will make this into a 
holy anointing oil, such a blend as the perfumer might make; this will 
be a holy anointing oil. 

“With it you will anoint the tent of meeting and the ark of the 
testimony, the table and all its accessories, the lampstand and its 
accessories, the altar of incense, the altar of burnt offerings and all its 
accessories, and the basin with its stand, consecrating them, so that they 
will be especially holy, and whatever touches them will become holy. 

“You will also anoint Aaron and his sons and consecrate them to 
be priests in my service. You will then speak to the Israelites and say, 
‘This anointing oil will be holy for you for all your generations to 
come. It must not be used for anointing the human body, nor may you 
make any of the same mixture. It is a holy thing; you will regard it as 
holy. Anyone who makes up the same oil or uses it on an unauthorized 
person will be outlawed from his people.’” 

Exodus 30:22-33, NJB 


This highly perfumed, “holy anointing oil”, made of “sweet spices, stacte, and 
onycha, and galbanum, ... with pure frankincense, each of same quantity”, 
according to “the art of the apothecary”,’ is mentioned in several places 
in Exodus.* 

Leviticus also speaks of the anointed priest, anointment implying that 
he has been duly appointed.* In Numbers, unleavened bread is consecrated 
with oil.° In / Kings, Zadok the priest anoints Solomon as king.° In Isaiah, 
the prophet speaks of himself as the one anointed by God,’ and in the same 
book, Cyrus the Great, the non-Jewish king of Persia, is even portrayed 
as a messiah for his edict that the Temple at Jerusalem should be rebuilt.’ 
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In J Samuel, Samuel the prophet anoints Saul as the first king of a united 
Israel and Judah, subsequently anointing David (Saul’s estranged son-in-law) 
to replace Saul.’ The prophet Samuel and King Saul are also both described 
as the “Lord’s anointed (mashi ‘ah)’.'° Subsequently, in the psalms, David 
and his heirs are spoken of as God’s “anointed” (“Great deliverance has He 
given to his king; He shows mercy to His anointed (mashi ah), to David and 
to his seed for evermore”)."' In later times, the epithet came to be used for the 
awaited messiah-king, of which David was the exemplar. This is why it was 
believed that the future messiah would be a descendant of David. 

In the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible made in the 
second century BCE, all thirty-nine occurrences of mashi‘ah are translated 
as christos, which became the term commonly used in early Christianity for 
Jesus, who was understood to have been the Jewish messiah. Christos, of 
course, is anglicized as Christ. In the New Testament, John’s gospel twice 
refers to Jesus as the messias, a Greek transliteration of the Hebrew.'” 

In the Hebrew Bible, therefore, three main figures — priest, prophet, and 
king — are anointed with oil to mark the assumption of their roles. The priest’s 
“duties and consecration make him a holy implement rather than an Israelite 
or even a human being. His consecration strips him of personal power, as he 
becomes the conduit for the All-Powerful.”'? 

Following Samuel’s anointing of Saul and David, the Israelite kings 
are anointed by the prophets. The prophet himself is the one who is first 
anointed, and he in turn anoints the king and priest. The anointing of the 
prophet, however, was symbolic. As the late-eighth-century (BCE) prophet 
Isaiah proclaims, “Yahweh has anointed (mashah) me,” thus asserting that, 
although the anointing may be performed as a human ceremony, the power 
invested in him comes from God. 

The prophets were traditionally anointed with olive oil, which symbolizes 
the holy spirit (ru ‘ah ha-kodesh) from which the prophet draws his divine 
authority to teach, guide, and bestow spiritual salvation. The oil represents 
the divine love and grace flowing from God to his representative on earth, 
the prophet. This symbolism appears in many places in Jewish and Christian 
literature. The medieval Zohar, for instance, speaking of the selection and 
anointing of the zaddik, refers to “the oil of the holy anointing, which flows 
and emerges from ‘Atika Kadisha (the Ancient Holy One)’”.'° The image of the 
oil flowing from the head, beard, and garments of ‘Atika Kadisha is used in 
the Zohar to convey the flowing of the divine will from the Godhead through 
the sefirot (emanations of the divine qualities) into the creation. In this way, 
the “holy oil of the anointing” flows to all. 

According to / Kings, the prophet Elijah (c.C9th BCE) was instructed by 
God to anoint three people: the king of the neighbouring country of Aram, 
the king of Israel, and Elisha as his successor: 
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And the Lord said to him (Elijah), “Go, return on your way to the 
wilderness of Damascus; and when you come, anoint Haza‘el to be 
king over Aram; and Jehu the son of Nimshi shall you anoint to be 
king over Israel; and Elisha the son of Shaphat of Abelmeholah shall 
you anoint to be prophet in your place.” 

1 Kings 19:15-16, JCL 


It has been observed that, by this act of anointing, the prophet Elijah had not 
only been invested with divine authority, he had been given divine protection 
against both his own co-religionists as well as against neighbouring enemies: 


The prophet, together with the priest and king, fills a representational 
role for the Divine and stands at a certain distance from the rest of the 
community and humanity. All three claim to be carrying out orders; 
they are all playing roles assigned in detail by a superior. This empty- 
ing out of human characteristics and the replacement of free choice 
by divine mandate are two constant and important conditions of all 
subsequent messiahs and their followers alike. 
The biblical accounts of anointment make it clear that messiahs have 
a peculiar relationship with the Divine. They are God’s anointed, just as 
they are the anointed ones of the people. God ordains their entry into an 
intermediary, non-human existence; the oil of unction transmits divin- 
ity, through the persona of the anointing one, to the one anointed. The 
prophets do not die, or more specifically, do not die human deaths — in 
particular, Moses doesn’t; nor does Elijah. The anointed one is taken as 
a partner by God, with all the benefits and liabilities that that entails. ... 
As an associate of Yahweh, the anointed one may even be taken as 
arelative. The king is adopted, if not actually sired, by God in Psalms 
2:7,'° in a formulaic recognition: “You are my son; I have sired you 
today.” A quasi-divine nature is established, in the pre-exilic period, 
for the messiah to possess forever — or for as long as those biblical 
texts remain potent. 
Harris Lenowitz, Jewish Messiahs, JMHL p.11 


There are, among the biblical psalms, a number that are traditionally inter- 
preted as descriptive of King David as both worldly king and prophet. In one 
of the psalms, God ‘says’: 


Ihave selected My servant David 
and anointed him with My holy oil; 
My Hand will be constantly with him, 
he will be able to rely on My Arm. 
Psalms 89:20-21, JB 
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The prophet is “anointed” with God’s “holy oil” — the oil of the Holy Spirit, 
as in the symbolism of the Christian baptism ceremony, which was originally 
performed with oil. God’s “Hand” and “Arm”, His means of ‘manipulation’ 
and creation, refer to His creative power. They are also a master’s constant 
staff and support. 

In another psalm, the writer reveals his theme at the outset: he is addressing 
the spiritual king, the prophet or messiah who has been “anointed” by God: 


My heart overflows with a noble theme: 
I address my verses to the king, 
my tongue as ready as the pen of a busy scribe. 


You are the fairest of the sons of men; 
Grace has been poured into your lips: 
therefore has God blessed you forever. ... 


Your throne, O God, is for ever and ever: 
the sceptre (shevet) of Your kingdom 
is a sceptre (shevet) of integrity. 


You love virtue and hate wickedness: 
therefore God, your God, has anointed you 
with the oil of gladness, above your fellows. 


Myrrh and aloes waft from your robes; 
From palaces of ivory, harps entertain you, 

daughters of kings are among your maids of honour; 
On your right stands the queen, in gold of Ophir. 


Listen, O daughter, and incline your ear: 
forget your own people and your father’s house, 
then the king will fall in love with your beauty. 
He is your Lord now, bow down to him. 
Psalms 45:1-2, 7.3; cf. JB, JCL, KJV 


In the manner of Middle Eastern poetry, the psalm is replete with metaphor, 
and though it is difficult to be certain of the author’s meaning so long ago, 
there is no doubt that it lends itself naturally to a mystical interpretation 
of a universal nature. To a devotee, there is no one more beautiful than his 
master. Even to a person who does not know who the master is, he appears 
distinguished. “Of all men,” writes the psalmist “you are the most handsome; 
lovingkindness has been poured into your lips.” He is full of divine grace. 
For “God has blessed you forever.” The masters dwell eternally with God. 
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“Your throne shall last for ever and ever” — the divine Source is eternally 
unlimited and outside of time. 

Like David the prophet-king, the theme of the prophets or mystics as the 
anointed ones or the anointed kings runs throughout the ancient literature of 
Judaism. It is linked with the “eternal covenant” between God and Israel. The 
covenant is man’s potential to return to God. In one of the biblical psalms, 
the psalmist therefore exhorts his readers to: 


Remember His covenant forever, 
His word of command for a thousand generations, 
the pact He made with Abraham, His oath to Isaac.... 
“Do not touch My anointed ones (mashi‘ah),” He said, 
“do not harm My prophets (navi)!’” 
Psalms 105:8-9, 15, JB 


Here, the “anointed ones” are specifically identified with the prophets or 
mystics. In another psalm, the writer speaks of Zion, the heavenly ‘Jerusalem’, 
as the eternal abode of Yahweh, where He “will stay forever” and where He 
“will trim a lamp for... My anointed (mashi ah)’, identified as David: 


For Yahweh has chosen Zion, 
desiring this to be His home, 
“Here I will stay forever, 
this is the home I have chosen. 


“T will bless her virtuous with riches, 
provide her poor with food, 
vest her priests in salvation, 
and her devout shall shout for joy. 


“Here, I will make a horn sprout for David, 
here, I will trim a lamp for My anointed (mashi ah), 
whose enemies I shall clothe in shame, 
while his crown bursts into flower.” 
Psalms 132:13-18, JB 


Understood metaphorically, the “virtuous” children of Zion will be blessed 
with spiritual “riches”, and the spiritually poor will be given spiritual food. 
These are the “devout”, the devotees who will “shout” or be filled with inner 
bliss and joy. They will exult and dance in ecstasy within themselves. The 
“priests” of this eternal realm are the prophets and mystics who can truly 
minister to the spiritual needs of souls lost in the creation, who understand 
the nature of salvation and can grant it. 
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The concept of the messiah as a longed-for ‘saviour’ who would rescue 
the people in some future time first appears during the exilic and post-exilic 
periods, when the Jews were in exile in Babylonia (C6th BCE) or under the 
dominion of Greece (C4th—2nd BCE) and Rome (C 1st BCE — C4th CE). By 
the time the Jewish community returned to Judah from their Babylonian exile 
in 538 BCE, they no longer had a king or a functioning priesthood. Thus the 
three originally separate functions of prophet, king, and priest were eventually 
transformed and combined in one person who performed all three functions. 
But although the king-messiah was transformed into a type of spiritual king 
and redeemer, the hope persisted that a messiah would appear who would 
bring about a temporal redemption — a return to political sovereignty, free 
from foreign dominion: 


He would be the victorious king of a unified nation; he would 
critique social conduct, and prophesy a specific date for the reign 
of the nation’s God over the whole earth; he would exemplify the 
pure, holy attributes that are required of an officiating priest. As the 
combination is melded and transformed, the lines that differentiate 
the functions are erased. The act of anointing itself disappears alto- 
gether by the time of the destruction of the Second Temple in the first 
century CE. 

Harris Lenowitz, Jewish Messiahs, JMHL p.9 


After their return, the exiled Judaeans were encouraged to rebuild their Temple 
in Jerusalem as a central place of worship. Along with the returning exiles 
was the prophet Zechariah. Zechariah describes a vision, received from an 
angel, which established both the kingly and priestly messiahs as divinely 
mandated, their presence being a dual support to the prophet-messiah. The 
vision is significant in understanding the development of the concept of the 
messiah in both Judaism and Christianity: 


And the angel who talked with me came again, and waked me, 
like a man who is wakened out of his sleep, 
And he said to me, “What do you see?” 


And I said, “I have looked, and behold 

a lampstand (menorah) all of gold, 

with a bowl upon its top, and seven lamps on it, 

and seven pipes to the seven lamps, which are upon its top; 
And there are two olive trees by it, 

one upon the right side of the bowl, 

and the other upon its left side.” 
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And I answered and spoke to the angel 
who talked with me, saying, 
“What are these, my lord?” 


Then the angel who talked with me 
answered and said to me, 

“Do you not know what these are?” 

And I said, “No, my lord.” 


Then he answered and spoke to me, saying, 
“This is the word of the Lord to Zerubbabel (the high priest), 
saying, ‘Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
says the Lord of hosts.’” 
Zechariah 4:1—-6, JCL 


The menorah, the lampstand with its seven oil lamps, symbolizes the Lord, 
the prophetic messiah or the spiritual master, who is the source of spiritual 
illumination in Jewish mysticism. The mystic teacher is often referred to by 
terms such as the IIluminator, the one who gives light. The legendary Rabbi 
Simeon bar Yohai (fl. late Clst CE), for instance, was referred to as ‘the 
Holy Lamp’ by his disciples. The seven lamps of the menorah represent the 
seven heavens or realms of spiritual consciousness often mentioned in Jewish 
literature (and adopted into Christianity and Islam). The seven lamps also 
represent the various attributes of God, the gradations of His power that were 
symbolized as the seven lower sefirot (divine emanations) in the later mystic 
teachings of the Kabbalah. In his vision, the angel reminds Zechariah that it is 
the power of God’s holy spirit that sustains everything in the physical world. 
Zechariah again asks the angel about the significance of the two olive trees: 


“What are these two olive trees upon the right side 
of the lampstand and upon its left side?” 

And I answered again, and said to him, 

“What are these two olive branches 
which are beside the two golden spouts, 
from which the golden oil is poured out?” 


And he answered me and said, 
“Do you not know what these are?” 
And I said, “No, my lord.” 
And he said, “These are the two anointed ones (benei ha-yizhar), 
who stand by the lord of the whole earth.” 
Zechariah 4:11—14, JCL 
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The angel is telling Zechariah that the two trees symbolize the kingly mes- 
siah and the priestly messiah (“the two anointed ones’’). Both of them will 
rule from the Temple, one as the worldly leader and the other as the priest, 
creating peace and harmony through their joint rule, thereby supporting the 
prophet’s mission. 

By this time, the concept of the messiah as king-prophet had become 
inextricably bound to the figure of King David (c.C 10th BCE), although the 
Davidic lineage had died out by the time of the Second Temple period (516 
BCE —70 CE). The hoped-for messiah was conceived as a shoot or sprout of 
the family of David who would return the Jews to a ‘golden age’ of the distant 
past. Most messianic figures of later periods claimed Davidic heritage; some 
also claimed descent from Joseph, the favoured son of the biblical patriarch 
Jacob who was generally understood as a ‘precursor messiah’: 


Supernaturalism comes to enrich the portrait of the king-messiah, as 
the political necessities of the Davidic dynasty demand theological 
validation. Poems sung by the cult (of Yahweh) promise the dynasty 
of David eternal rule. 

Harris Lenowitz, Jewish Messiahs, JMHL p.11 


By around the third century BCE, the concept of the messiah had evolved 
into a redeemer who would fulfil two or more of these functions — prophetic, 
priestly, and kingly — and, most importantly, bring about a spiritual redemp- 
tion. Redemption in this context implied forgiveness for transgression of 
God’s commandments, restoration to His favour, the experience of His love 
and grace, and a return to the Holy Land. 

In the literature of those times, such as the Book of Daniel, the Apocalypse 
of Enoch and some of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the hope for a messiah or mes- 
siahs was projected into the future, to the ‘time of the end’ following a great 
apocalyptic upheaval or war. Sometimes, the end was deemed to be close at 
hand, sometimes at some unrevealed future time. 

The Book of Daniel — a combination of narrative, parable, allegory, 
apocalypse, and legend, written over a period of time with contributions 
from more than one author — tells the story of a young Israelite boy, Daniel, 
who is brought to Babylon together with three of his friends during the days 
of the Babylonian (Chaldean) king Nebuchadnezzar. Daniel is described as 
a beautiful youth, symbolic of a spiritually evolved soul. According to the 
story, Daniel adopts the role of counsellor to the king himself" and to “the 
wise (maskilim, the enlightened)”.'* Although he is not explicitly described 
as a prophet, he is the recipient of prophetic revelation. Through his dreams 
and visions, he predicts the future and receives messages from God via the 
angels Gabriel and Michael. 
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Three chapters of the book describe a vision in which the angel Michael 
becomes a redeemer, a messiah who will save the people at the “end of 
days”’.’° Daniel, it is said, “grasped the meaning of the revelation, and what 
was disclosed to him in a vision.””° At the outset of story, Daniel reveals, “I 
was doing a three-week penance; I ate no rich food, touched no meat or wine, 
and did not anoint myself, until these three weeks were over.’”! 

The vision begins when Daniel sees a heavenly being whom he de- 
scribes as: 


A man clothed in linen, 
with a girdle of pure gold around his waist; 
His body was like beryl, 
his face shone like lightning, 
his eyes were like lamps of fire, 
his arms and his legs had the gleam of burnished bronze, 
the sound of his voice was like the roar of a multitude. 
Daniel 10:6; cf. JB, KJV, NIB 


Only Daniel sees this supernatural being, radiating spiritual light and speaking 
in a magnificent voice. Those who were with him, however, were overtaken 
by trembling, and fled the scene. Daniel himself is so overcome that he loses 
all his strength; and at the sound of the angel’s voice, he falls unconscious 
to the ground. The angel then touches Daniel, who regains his strength and 
rises to his knees. The heavenly messenger informs him that he has come 
to recount the fate of the Jewish people at the “end of days”. At this, Daniel 
again starts to faint. Another angel then appears, counselling him to have no 
fear and to be at peace. Hearing this, Daniel grows stronger, and the mes- 
senger tells him that the angel Michael, “the great prince (protector) of your 
people”, will stand with him.” 

What then follows is a brief survey, set as a ‘prophecy’, of the fall of the 
Persian empire, the conquests of Alexander, the spread of Greek influence 
in the Middle East, and the wars between rival Greek dynasties, ending in 
the time of Judas Maccabee (C2nd BCE), who led the Judaean revolt against 
Greek supremacy in the shape of the Seleucid dynasty. This provides a prob- 
able date for the composition of this part of the text — the prophecy is being 
told long after the events it purports to foretell. Following this, the ‘angel’ 
describes the apocalypse to come; but the descriptions are now more fanci- 
ful, as the writer is required to use his imagination, rather than creating his 
‘prophecy’ out of history. 

According to Daniel’s vision, it is the angel Michael, in the role of the 
messiah, who will save the people at the time of the apocalypse. As the “end 
of days” approaches, the king (Antiochus the Great, 1223-187 BCE) “shall 
pitch the tents of his royal headquarters between the seas and the mountains 
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of the Holy Splendour. Yet he will come to his end, and none will help him.” 
Following this, there will be great turmoil and social upheaval; Michael, 
however, will come to the rescue of the Jews, and will save them: 


At that time, Michael will arise — the great prince, defender of your 
people. That will be a time of great distress, unparalleled since nations 
first came into existence. When that time comes, your own people 
will be spared — all those whose names are found written in the Book. 

Daniel 12:1, NJB 


The angel then talks about the resurrection at the “end of days’, referring most 
probably to the common Jewish belief in physical resurrection, although if 
parts of the story can be interpreted allegorically, it could be a metaphorical 
allusion to spiritual awakening: 


Of those who are sleeping in the land of dust (this world), many 
will awaken, some to everlasting life, some to shame and everlasting 
disgrace. Those who are wise will shine as brightly as the expanse of 
the heavens, and those who have instructed many in uprightness, as 
bright as stars for all eternity. 

Daniel 12:2-3, NJB 


Names being written in the ‘Book of Life’ or the ‘Book of Destiny’ is a 
metaphor conveying the idea that a person’s destiny is known by God and 
is pre-written. Daniel then hears and sees two other heavenly beings who 
ask the “man clothed in linen” when the end will come, and they are told 
enigmatically, at “a time and two times, and half a time; and all these things 
are going to happen when he who crushes the power of the holy people 
meets his end”. Daniel does not understand; and when he asks what is going 
to happen, he is told to “keep these words secret and the book sealed” until 
final judgment at “the time of the end”. Many, however, will repent and be 
saved, while others will remain in their wickedness.** 

The concept of the biblical messiah therefore evolved into a human but 
supernatural redeemer who would come at the “time of the end”. He would 
physically liberate the people from exile and create a kingdom of heaven on 
earth, leading them to a more spiritualized existence. In Daniel, this redeemer 
is personified as the angel Michael, the warrior and liberator, protector of the 
Jews. Elsewhere, he is called the messiah. 

The Jews of this period had suffered through exile, and had returned to 
Judah a changed people. By the time in which the Book of Daniel is set, the 
Jews had been living under Persian hegemony for two to three hundred years. 
In approximately 330 BCE, the Jews were conquered by the Greeks under the 
leadership of Alexander the Great. For the next two hundred and fifty years 
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or so, they would live under Greek dominion, during which time Hellenistic 
values would seep into the Jewish consciousness, despite attempts to resist 
the influence. 

It is probable that Jewish religion and spirituality of this period had also 
absorbed some of the spiritual beliefs of Persia (Zoroastrianism), including 
the concept of two powers — good and evil, light and darkness — that are 
perennially engaged in battle. This notion found its way into Judaic apoca- 
lyptic literature in the form of great battles that would be fought at the ‘end 
of days’, with the ‘good’ being led by a messianic figure. Jewish mystical 
writers, though drawing on their own personal experience, were nevertheless 
influenced by the culture and mindset of their milieu. 

Daniel is a classic example of the apocalyptic and revelational genre, 
common to Jewish literature of the times. Another example from the same 
period is the Apocalypse of Enoch, also known as I Enoch or the Ethiopic 
Book of Enoch. Like Daniel, the text is probably an amalgamation of several 
documents. It is believed to have been written by a number of contributors 
between 300 BCE and the end of the first century BCE. It follows the same 
thematic pattern of the messiah who saves the ‘remnant’ of the people — those 
surviving an apocalypse. Traditionally ascribed to Enoch, great-grandfather 
of Noah, the text is not a part of the Jewish biblical canon, although two 
Christian groups in Ethiopia and Eritrea have accepted the book as a part of 
their local canon. Aramaic fragments of the text were found among the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Those who collected together this ancient library appear to have 
held the book in some regard. 

Jewish Apocalypses were a form of literature that focused on the role 
of the messiah who saves a vestige of humanity from terrible catastrophe. 
They generally indulged in detailed descriptions of the destruction of the 
world through wars and natural disasters brought about by the wrath of God 
as a consequence of human misbehaviour. Many apocalypses were written 
during this period, and the genre was later adopted by early Christian and 
gnostic writers. 

In the Apocalypse of Enoch, the messiah has evolved into an overwhelm- 
ingly spiritual figure, at the level of the “Lord of the Spirits”. He is called 
the “elect one of righteousness (zedek)”’, the “son of man’, the “chosen one”, 
the “light of humanity”, and by other similar epithets. The work reveals how 
a messiah was conceived of at this time — as a quasi-supernatural or divine 
being, who could ascend to the heavenly realms and return with a vision of 
future redemption. 

The account is clearly of a spiritual nature, and it is possible that the vision 
is intended to be understood as an inner, mystical experience. However, the 
author does not say so, and in any case the narrative is fictional. The inspira- 
tion for these descriptions draws on earlier apocalypses and biblical accounts 
of prophetic visions, such as Ezekiel and Isaiah. 
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According to the story, Enoch ascends to the heavens and sees the Lord 
seated on His throne. The Lord calls Enoch to hear His “holy word”. Calling 
the Lord the “great Glory” and the “excellent and glorious One”, Enoch 
then recounts a vision of the magnificent seven mountains of the northwest. 
Following this, he encounters a beautiful and fragrant tree — the Tree of Life — 
which, through its spiritual fragrance, will nourish the good (zaddikim) and 
the humble pious (‘anavim) for eternity. The Tree of Life is acommon motif 
in Middle Eastern mysticism, often symbolic of the divine creative power. 

Enoch then travels to the home of the righteous and of the angels, where 
he sees the elect one, the messiah, under whose wings he desires to dwell. 
Here, Enoch sees the “Fountain of Righteousness”, the spiritual bounty that 
has its source in the Divine. It flows eternally to the realms of man. The pious 
will drink of it and receive wisdom and life. The “son of man” appears to 
him, “named by the Name in the presence of the Lord”: 


There I saw the Fountain of Righteousness, which was inexhaustible. 
Surrounding it were many fountains of wisdom. All the thirsty ones 
drank from them and became filled with wisdom, and they lived with 
the good, the holy, the righteous, and the elect ones. 

At that hour, that son of man was named by the Name in the pres- 
ence of the Lord of the Spirits, the Before-Time (the Head of Days); 
even before the creation of the sun and the moon, before the creation of 
the stars, he was given a name in the presence of the Lord of the Spirits. 

He will become a staff for the righteous ones in order that they 
may lean on him and not fall. He is the light of humanity and he will 
become the hope of those who are sick in their hearts. All those who 
dwell upon the earth shall fall and worship before him; they shall 
glorify, bless, and sing the name of the Lord of the Spirits. 

For this purpose he became the chosen one; the Lord of the Spirits 
concealed him by His own presence prior to the creation of the world, 
and for eternity. 

I Enoch 48:1-6; cf. BE p.66, OTP1 p.35 


The “son of man” is described in terms used in many writings of this period 
as a “staff for the righteous, the light of humanity”, the hope of those who 
are “sick in their heart’. He is the messiah. He is also described as having 
been created prior to the creation, and hidden until such time as God wants 
to reveal him to the world. 

Enoch’s vision of the infinite spiritual wisdom and glory flowing into the 
creation is breathtaking. He looks into the future, at a time when the messiah, 
the elect or chosen one, displays his might, which is the foundation of all 
virtue, and when oppression “will vanish like a shadow” without reality, and 
no one will be able to speak falsehood: 
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Wisdom is poured out like water 
and glory is measureless before him for ever and ever. 
For his might is in all the mysteries of righteousness, 
and oppression will vanish like a shadow 
having no foundation. 
The elect one stands before the Lord of the Spirits: 
his glory is for ever and ever 
and his power is unto all generations. 
In him dwells the spirit of wisdom, 
the spirit which gives thoughtfulness, 
the spirit of knowledge and strength, 
and the spirit of those who have fallen asleep to righteousness. 
He shall judge the secret things, 
and no one will be able to utter vanity or falsehood in his presence. 
For he is the elect one before the Lord of the Spirits, 
according to His good pleasure. 
1 Enoch 49: 1-4, OTP1 p.36 


Here, the concept of a divinely guided king has merged with that of a messiah 
who brings a flood of spirituality. 

In Daniel and the Apocalypse of Enoch, the messiah is a supernatural and 
heavenly being, almost unapproachable by regular human beings. In some 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, however, he takes on a more approachable guise 
as a human teacher, able to show other human beings the way to a spiritual 
life. In the Damascus Document, the only text relating specifically to the 
Qumran sectarians that was known prior to the discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the messiah teaches those whom God wishes to save by means of 
the “Holy Spirit”: 


He made known His Holy Spirit to them by the hand of His messiah, 
and he (the messiah) proclaimed the truth (to them). 
Damascus Document (Cairo Genizah) 2:10; cf. DSSE p.84, APOT2 p.804 


Another text, also found among the Dead Sea Scrolls, directly reveals the 
qualities that the Jews of the late Second Temple period expected in a mes- 
siah. It draws on the language of the prophet Isaiah as well as prayers in the 
Shemoneh ‘Esrei (‘Eighteen Benedictions’ ), one of the oldest prayer collec- 
tions in the Jewish liturgy (probably C4th BCE): 


The heavens and the earth will obey His messiah, 
and none therein will stray from the commandments of the holy ones. 
Seekers of the Lord, strengthen yourselves in His service! 
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All you hopeful in (your) heart, 

will you not find the Lord in this? 
For the Lord will consider the pious (hasidim), 

and call the righteous (zaddikim) by name. 
Over the poor His spirit will hover, 

and will renew the faithful with His power, 

and He will glorify the pious on the throne of the eternal kingdom. 
He who liberates the captives, 

restores sight to the blind, straightens the bent, 
And the Lord will accomplish glorious things which have never been.... 
For He will heal the wounded, and revive the dead, 

and bring good news to the poor.... 
He will lead the uprooted and shepherd them. 

Messianic Apocalypse (4Q521); cf. SMJT, DSSU p.23 


The lines echo a passage in Isaiah, written a few centuries earlier, in which 
the prophet describes the mission given to him: 


The spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because the Lord has anointed (mashah) me to announce 
good news to the humble; 
He has sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to those who are bound... 
to comfort all who mourn. 
Isaiah 61:1-2, JCL 


In the liturgy of the Shemoneh ‘Esrei (‘Eighteen Benedictions’), these qualities 
of mercy are assigned to God Himself: 


You are mighty forever, O Lord, 

You have endowed us with immortal life: 
Great is Your saving power. 
You sustain the living with lovingkindness, 

and in great mercy You call the departed to life eternal. 
You support the fallen, heal the sick, 

and release those who are in bondage. 
You maintain the faith of those who sleep in the dust. 
Who is like You, almighty God? Who may be compared to You? 
From Your hand, O King, comes death as well as life, 

and in You is our deliverance. 

Eighteen Benedictions, Prayer Book; cf. PB p.136 
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The lines from Isaiah are repeated and echoed in the Christian gospels,” 
where they are associated with the messiahship of Jesus. Christian inter- 
preters, following the lead of the gospels, especial Matthew, have understood 
a number of passages from the Hebrew Bible that speak of the messiah as 
prophecies concerning Jesus. The origin of the belief can be discerned in 
the desire of some early Christians to cast Jesus in the role of the messiah, 
according to yearnings acquired from their own cultural heritage. Hence, 
when Isaiah describes the qualities of a human messiah, it is interpreted in 
Christianity as a prophecy concerning Jesus, ‘authenticated’ by two (differ- 
ing) genealogies tracing Joseph back to King David:*° 


And there shall come forth a branch (hoter) 
out of the stem of Yishay (Jesse, the father of David), 
and a shoot (nezer) shall grow out of his roots: 
And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord; 
And his delight shall be in the fear of the Lord: 
and he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, 
neither decide after the hearing of his ears: 
But with righteousness shall he judge the poor, 
and decide with equity for the meek of the earth. 
Isaiah 11:1-4; cf. KB 


Likewise, a passage from Zechariah is cited in Matthew as proof of Jesus’ 
messiahship:’ 


Rejoice heart and soul, daughter of Zion! 
Shout for joy, daughter of Jerusalem! 
Look, your king is approaching, 
he is victorious, he is triumphant, 
humble and riding on a donkey, 
on a colt, the foal of a donkey. 
He will banish chariots from Ephraim 
and horses from Jerusalem; 
The bow of war will be banished. 
He will proclaim peace to the nations. 
His empire will stretch from sea to sea, 
from the river to the ends of the earth. 
Zechariah 9:9-10; cf. JB, NJB 


Even more significant is the passage used in Matthew to foretell the virgin birth 
of Jesus.”8 Although the Septuagint (the Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible) 
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uses a term that is more readily interpretable as ‘virgin’, the original Hebrew 
word (‘almah) means either a young girl or a young recently married woman: 


Listen now, House of David: 
are you not satisfied with trying the patience of men 
without trying the patience of my God, too? 
The Lord himself, therefore, will give you a sign. 
It is this: the maiden (‘almah) is with child 
and will soon give birth to a son 
whom she will call Immanuel (God-with-us). 
On curds and honey will he feed 
until he knows how to refuse evil and choose good. 
For before this child knows how to refuse evil and choose good, 
the land whose two kings terrify you will be deserted. 
Isaiah 7:13-16, JB 


To interpret these passages from the Hebrew Bible as prophesies concerning 
Jesus as the messiah is to do so according to a preconceived agenda. The 
fact is that a careful scholarly analysis of Matthew reveals that the author 
has worked backwards from a collection of passages taken from the Hebrew 
Bible. He weaves them into whatever material — stories and teachings handed 
down, mostly by word of mouth — that he has collected concerning Jesus, 
committing them to the written word several decades after Jesus’ death.” 
In a number of instances, such as Matthew’s famous Sermon on the Mount, 
the narrative settings for sayings attributed to Jesus as related by Matthew, 
differ from those presented by Luke, indicating that one or other, or both, 
have fabricated their narrative.*° 

The Jewish concept of the messiah was thus carried forward into 
Christianity where it was believed that Jesus was the promised Jewish messiah. 
Christian belief also equated the messiah, the anointed one, with the mystic 
Son of God, the Creative Word, “by whom...he made the worlds, ... uphold- 
ing all things by the Word of his power’’.*! Hence, the unknown writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of what God might ‘say’ to his Son. Quoting 
from psalm 45, he equates the Son — as the divine creative power — with the 
one “anointed... with the oil of gladness”. He is equating the messiah or the 
Christ with the Creative Word: 


But to the Son, He said, 
“Your throne...is for ever and ever: 

a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of your kingdom. 
You have loved righteousness, and hated iniquity; 
Therefore God, even your God, has anointed you 

with the oil of gladness above your fellows.” 

Hebrews 1:8—9, Psalms 45:6-7; cf: KJV 
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There are other places in the New Testament where Jesus is presented as 
the messiah. In Acts, there is a passage where (according to the story) Peter 
speaks of Jesus being “anointed... with the Holy Ghost”. Peter also points 
out that all true seekers of God, all people “that fear Him”, are acceptable to 
Him, not just those of some particular sect or religion: 


Then Peter opened his mouth, and said, “Of a truth, I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons. But in every nation, he that fears Him, 
and works righteousness, is accepted by Him.” 

Acts 10:34—-35; cf. KIV 


He then goes on to talk of the traditional Christian story: 


How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and 
with power: who went about doing good, and healing all that were 
oppressed of the devil; for God was with him. 

Acts 10:38, KJV 


It is God who anoints His saviours by filling them with the power of the 
Word, the Holy Ghost. And by this Power, Jesus was enabled to do nothing 
but “good”. He was able to free his disciples from the hand of the “devil” 
who rules this world, “for God was with him”. Only by the power of God can 
His anointed one perform this true spiritual healing. 

Over time, since Christianity gave a focus to a modified and more defini- 
tive concept of the messiah, there have been numerous instances in Jewish 
literature expressing the hope for, or discussing the appearance of, a messiah 
who would bring political and spiritual liberation. Those who followed Jesus 
in the first century believed him to be the promised messiah, although their 
understanding of what that actually meant may have varied. In the second 
century, Jews looked to Simon bar Kokhba (‘Son of the Star’) as the messiah 
who would free them from Roman domination. However, their messianic 
expectations were destroyed when Simon and several hundred thousand 
Jewish soldiers and civilians were massacred by the Romans. 

In the Talmud, the rabbinic compendium of legal and narrative materials, 
there is a teaching that the messiah will be found binding the wounds of the 
leper by the gates of the city. The implication is that the messiah will be 
humble and compassionate, always ministering to those who suffer. So not 
only does the Jewish concept of the messiah encompass the establishment 
of global justice and world peace, and the restoration of Jewish religious 
and political sovereignty, but the messiah also comes to relieve individual 
suffering — both physical and spiritual. Symbolically, he binds the wounds 
of the lepers one by one, demonstrating that the Lord cares for each of His 
children and that the time of the messiah comes to each one individually. 
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Salvation is individual, and to those who questioned when the messiah 
would come, the Talmud’s response is: “Today, if only we would listen’, 
meaning that the messiah is with all souls, now and always, and he can be 
found there when one opens one’s heart and mind to the truth that all human 
beings are worthy of the deepest respect — when one can experience the 
presence of God in all things and in all people: 


Rabbi Yehoshu‘a ben Levi met (the prophet) Elijah standing by the 
entrance of Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai’s tomb. He asked him, “Will I 
go to the world to come?” 

Elijah replied, “If the master wants you to.” 

Rabbi Joshua ben Levi said, “I saw two, but I heard the sound of 
three!” (Meaning he saw only himself and Elijah, but heard the sound 
of the Shekhinah, the divine presence, also). Then he asked, ““When 
will the messiah come?” 

Elijah replied, “Go and ask him!” 

“Where is he staying?” 

“At the gateway (of the town).” 

“How will I recognize him?” 

“He is seated among the poor, who are suffering and sick.” ... 

So he (Rabbi Yehoshu‘a ben Levi) went to him (the messiah) and 
said, “Greetings to you, my rabbi and my teacher.” 

The messiah replied, “Greetings to you, son of Levi.” 

He asked him, “When will you come, master?” 

The messiah replied, “Today.” 

He (Rabbi Yehoshu‘a ben Levi) went back to Elijah, who asked 
him, “What did he say to you?” 

Rabbi Yehoshu‘a ben Levi replied, “He said, ‘Greetings to you, 
son of Levi.’” 

Elijah said, “That assures (both) you and your father a place in the 
world to come.” 

“But he lied to me,” said Rabbi Yehoshu‘a ben Levi, “he said he 
would come today, and he didn’t come.” 

Elijah replied, “What he said to you was, “Today, if you will hear 
his voice.’”’*? 

Babylonian Talmud, Tractate Sanhedrin 98a; cf. WSJA p.17 


Over the past two millennia, numerous Jewish mystics and spiritual leaders 
have claimed to be the messiah, or their disciples have made this claim on 
their behalf. They include several Arabian messiahs in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, and more recent European messiahs, such as Shlomo Molkho 
(C16th) and Shabatai Zevi (C17th). The latter founded the Jewish Sabbataean 
movement, and his subsequent conversion to Islam created a great upheaval 
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among his Jewish followers around the Mediterranean. Messianic attributes 
have been ascribed to many kabbalists and other mystics, such as the first- 
century Simeon Bar Yohai, the thirteenth-century Abraham Abulafia, the 
sixteenth-century Isaac Luria of Safed, the eighteenth century Moshe Hayyim 
Luzzatto in Italy, and various Hasidic masters in more recent times. 

In 1746, the Ba‘al Shem Tov, the first spiritual master associated with 
Hasidism, wrote to a close disciple, Rabbi Gershon, describing an inner 
vision in which he meets the messiah as a divine being in the spiritual realms: 
“That which I saw and learned in my ascent — it is impossible to describe or to 
relate even from mouth to mouth.” He tells Rabbi Gershon of his inner ascent 
through higher regions and his vision of many souls ascending and moving 
about, all in a state of joy. Even the sinners were in a state of joy, having 
been forgiven through grace. Later, he describes ascending even higher with 
them. He meets the messiah and experiences greater joy, to the point where 
he thinks he must have died, but discovers that he is still alive. Poignantly he 
asks the messiah, “When will the master come?’, and the messiah replies: 


You will know of it in this way; it will be when your teaching becomes 
famous and revealed to the world, and when that which I have taught 
you and you have comprehended will spread abroad so that others, too, 
will be capable of performing unifications (meditation exercises) and 
having soul ascents as you do. Then will all the kelipot (the sources 
of evil) be consumed, and it will be a time of grace and salvation. 
Ba‘al Shem Tov, Letter to Rabbi Gershon, in SBJT p85 


The Jewish longing for a messiah to redeem them and return them to an 
idealized ‘golden age’ — to end their exile from the Holy Land and relieve 
them from suffering and religious persecution — is reflected in almost every 
Jewish prayer as well as in the everyday vocabulary of religious Jews. The 
twelfth-century Moses Maimonides (1135-1204) captured this hope in 
his thirteen principles of Jewish faith, a declaration commonly called Ani 
Ma‘amin (‘I Believe’). Over the generations since its composition, it has 
been recited with great devotion by Jews facing persecution and death, even 
in the concentration camps of the Holocaust. It simply says: “I believe with 
perfect faith in the coming of the messiah; and even though he may tarry, 
nonetheless, I wait every day for his coming.” 

As in the visions of Daniel, there is a Jewish belief that the messiah will 
appear when their worldly circumstances have deteriorated very badly, and 
that the messianic age will follow a period of turmoil and catastrophe. In 
fact, periods of oppression and suffering have been called hevlei ha-mashi‘ah 
(birth pangs of the messiah), and have been regarded as a transition neces- 
sary for invoking the mercy of God. A section in the Thanksgiving Hymns, 
another of the Dead Sea Scrolls, symbolically depicts this period as the birth 
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or labour pains of the messiah — the “wonderful, mighty counsellor”. The 
actual conception and birth of the messiah is said to be accompanied by the 
birth of many evil creatures in hell, but eventually the gates of hell will be 
bolted against all evil beings: 


They have made my life like a ship in the depths of the sea, 
like a fortified town facing the enemy. 
I was in anguish, like a woman bearing her first child, 
when her labour suddenly begins and she is seized with cruel pangs, 
which hasten the birth in her womb, 
when the child is about to be born with deadly pangs. 


Then she who bears the man will be gripped by spasms, 
for she will give birth to a son in deadly pangs. 

He will burst from her womb in hellish spasms — 
a wonderful, mighty counsellor. 

Thus will the man spring forth amid pangs. 


At his conception all the (world’s) pangs will redouble: 
wherever they spring up there will be cruel spasm, 
wherever they are bred there will be agony. 
At his birth, the womb (of hell) will suddenly be gripped 
by all its throes.... 
Then, as they rage, hell and perdition will gape open, 
and the arrows of the pit, let loose, will cry out to the abyss. 
Thus will the gates of hell open up to all the creatures of evil. 
But then the doors of the pit will shut upon the children of wickedness, 
and the eternal bolts will close upon all the spirits of evil. 
Thanksgiving Hymns (1QH) 4, in PBH pp.188-89 


The Talmud provides a glimpse of the kind of social degeneration that is 
expected to precede the coming of the messiah: 


At the advent of the messiah, impudence will increase and prices will 
soar. The vine will yield its fruit, yet wine will be costly. The empire 
will fall into heresy, and no one will protest. The meeting place of 
scholars will be given over to harlotry; the Galilee will be laid waste, 
the Golan made desolate. Those who live on the frontier will roam 
from town to town, and no one will take pity on them. The wisdom 
of the scribes will decay, sin-fearing men will be despised, and truth 
will be gone. The young will shame their elders; the aged will stand 
up in the presence of youngsters. “For son maligns father, daughter 
rebels against mother, daughter-in-law against mother-in-law, and a 
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man’s household are his enemies.’’*? The face of this generation is like 
a dog’s face; the son feels no shame before his father. On whom then 
can we rely? On our Father in heaven! 

Mishnah Sotah 9:9-13, in PBH pp.190-91 


There is also a belief that if every Jew were to perform the prescribed Sabbath 
rituals for two consecutive Sabbaths, then the messiah would come. 

The Jewish longing for the messiah — and the messiah’s longing to liber- 
ate the Jews — is told in a lyrical parable known as ‘A Thousand Palaces of 
Longing’: 


There is a secret and unknown place in the Garden of Eden where there 
are concealed a thousand palaces of longing. No one can enter there 
except for the messiah, who dwells in the Garden of Eden. On new 
moons, feasts, and Sabbaths, the messiah enters there to find solace 
in those palaces. On the night of Rosh Hodesh, when there is a new 
moon, the messiah wanders through those palaces lifting up his voice 
and weeping. For the messiah longs for the days of redemption as much 
as the children of Israel. Only then will his waiting come to an end. 
In those palaces of longing, the messiah can see the patriarchs 
visiting the ruins of the House of God. When he sees Rachel with 
tears on her face and God trying to comfort her, but Rachel refusing 
to be comforted, the messiah too lifts up his voice and cries. Then the 
whole Garden of Eden quakes, and all the righteous who make their 
home there cry and lament with him. So too are the supernal hosts 
seized by trembling, until it reaches the Throne of Glory. Then God 
proclaims that He will avenge Israel through the hands of the messiah. 
And only then does the messiah return to his place. 
Retold from the Zohar 2:8a, in TSHS p.489 


The translator of this parable comments: 


This is a beautiful, melancholic myth about the immense longing of the 
messiah to fulfil his destiny and initiate the End of Days. The messiah 
is described as living in the Garden of Eden, in a palace hidden in a 
thousand palaces of longing (the inner spiritual realms). He retreats 
to this secret palace on holy days, when his longing becomes most 
intense. Nor is the messiah passive in this view, but petitions God with 
his tears, until God reaffirms His vow to bring in the messianic era. 
The portrait of the heavenly messiah that emerges here is of a 
deeply emotional figure whose relationship with God is as close as 
that of a child to his parent. And all of the righteous souls of Israel are 
described as supporting the plea of the messiah to hasten his coming. 
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Thus, above all, this myth mirrors the intense longing for the coming 
of the messiah among the Jewish people, which was often in such an 
expectant state that pious men often kept a white robe and staff ready, 
to take up the moment the coming of the messiah was announced. 
Howard Schwartz, Tree of Souls, TSHS p.489 


See also: mashi‘ah, Oil (3.1), righteous one (3.1). 
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ma‘shugq (A/P) (fem. ma‘shiqah, pl. ma‘shiiqan) Lit. beloved, sweetheart, mistress; 
from the same root as ‘ishg (ardent love, passionate love), ‘Gshiq (beloved), 
and so on; equivalent to the Arabic, mahbub (beloved); used in Sufism for 
both God and the shaykh. 
Rum? says that, in reality, only the divine beloved has any true existence. 
If the lover appears to exist apart from the beloved, it is due to egotism and 
separation. The sense of an individual self is the source of spiritual death, 
for the individual self has no reality: 


The beloved (ma‘shiiq) is all, the lover (shiq) but a veil; 
The beloved (ma‘shiq) is living, the lover (Gshiq) a dead thing. 
Rimi, Masnavi 1:30; cf. MJR2 p.6 


But Rtimi also observes that the divine beloved is a captive of his lovers, and 
the two are ultimately united in love: 


The hearts of heart-ravishers are captivated 
by those who have lost their hearts to them: 
All beloveds (ma‘shiiqan) are the prey of their lovers (‘Gshigan). 
Whomever you deem to be a lover (Gshiq), 
regard him as the beloved (ma‘shiiq), 
for relatively he is both this and that. 
Rimi, Masnavi I:1739-40; cf. MJR2 p.95 


Rimi tells the story of aman who goes in search of the king (who symbolizes 
both God and the master), but when he finds him, “his spirit flew out of his 
body,” leaving him lying senseless. At this, the king remarks: 


“The lover (Gshiq) hotly seeks the beloved (dist): 

when the beloved (ma‘shiq) comes, the lover (Gshiq) is gone.” 
You are a lover (Gshiq) of God, 

and God is such that when He comes, 

there is not a single hair of you remaining. 
At his glance, a hundred like you vanish away: 

I think, good sir, that you are in love (Gshiqi) with self-annihilation. 
You are a shadow, in love with the sun: 

when the sun comes, the shadow is speedily annihilated. 

Rami, Masnavi IIT:4620-23; cf: MJR4 p.258 


The lover has lost his own identity in that of the beloved. 


See also: ‘ashig (>4), ‘ishq (>4), Ma‘shtiq (2.1). 
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maskil (He) (pl. maskilim) Lit. enlightener, enlightened one; a scholar; a wise 
person, a person of understanding; from sekhel (intellect, mind, intelligence, 
consciousness, spirit). 

Maskil is used in various ways — mainly to denote someone of intellectual 
development, but also for the mystic who has developed a higher conscious- 
ness. This dual meaning arises because there is a certain amount of confusion 
among scholars about the kabbalists’ and philosophers’ use of the word 
sekhel. Sekhel can mean mind or intellect, but it also means intelligence, 
consciousness, or spirit. In medieval times, the term Sekhel elohi was used by 
some kabbalists to mean a divine or spiritual level of consciousness. In this 
sense, it may be better translated as ‘divine Spirit’, ‘divine Mind’, or ‘divine 
Intelligence’, although it is often translated, somewhat confusingly, as ‘divine 
Intellect’. Philosophers and poets also wrote of the ‘ein ha-sekhel, meaning 
the eye (‘ein) of spiritual consciousness, which is used synonymously with 
eye of the heart (‘ein ha-lev). In an early kabbalistic work outlining thirty-two 
paths of wisdom, thirty-two levels of consciousness are described, which are 
paralleled by thirty-two levels of spiritual light.' Maskil, therefore, though 
sometimes signifying someone with intellectual understanding, can also refer 
to a person with spiritual or mystical awareness. 

Maskil first occurs in the heading of some of the psalms, where it is thought 
to refer to the choirmaster or music director; psalm 54, for example, has the 
heading: “For the leader; with stringed instruments, the maskil (choirmaster) 
of David.” As a term with a spiritual connotation, maskil first appears in the 
biblical book of Daniel (c.C3rd BCE). It is used twice in a passage in which 
an angel foretells the future apocalypse. The implication is that the maskilim 
have a deeper understanding than the wicked: 


Many of those who sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. And they 
that are wise (maskilim) shall shine as the brightness of the firmament. 

Daniel 12:2-3; cf. JCL 


Go your way, Daniel; for these words are to remain secret and sealed 
until the time of the end. Many shall purify themselves, and make 
themselves white, and be refined; but the wicked shall do wickedly; 
and none of the wicked shall understand; but they that are wise (the 
maskilim) shall understand. 

Daniel 12: 9-10; cf: KB 


The book of Daniel is thought to have influenced the community who inhab- 
ited the settlement at Qumran, the discovery site of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Ina 
few of these scrolls, the maskil is the possessor of legal knowledge concerning 
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the requirements of the sect, and is knowledgable about the conduct expected 
of a faithful Jew who follows the teachings of the Torah.’ In other places, 
however, the maskil refers to an enlightened being and an enlightener of 
others. The term is used for the teacher of righteousness (moreh ha-zedek), 
who is presumed to have been the spiritual leader of the Qumran community: 


According to sectarian teachings, humankind has been predestined 
to be divided into the sons of light, the sectarians (members of the 
Qumran sect), and the sons of darkness, the rest of the Jewish people 
and the other peoples of the world. The job of the maskil was to teach 
the sectarians the nature of the spirits of light and darkness, as well 
as the way these two spirits manifest themselves in human history. He 
was to explain how interaction between these two spirits could lead 
both to misfortune in the world and to peace as well. Presumably, the 
maskil was responsible for conveying the ideology and theology of 
the Qumran community to other members of the group. 

Lawrence Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls, RDSS p.124 


In Admonitions to the Sons of Dawn, the maskil is clearly the spiritual leader 
of the community: 


The words of the maskil (teacher) that he spoke to all the sons of dawn: 
“Give ear to me, all men of heart and those who pursue righteousness; 
you will understand my words and be seekers after faith. Hear my 
words with all your strength.” 

Admonitions to the Sons of Dawn (4Q298); cf: DSSU p.165 


It has been suggested that the maskil may have been the enlightener to a group 
of mystic practitioners who called themselves the sons of dawn, so named 
because they would engage in spiritual practice all night, until the coming of 
dawn. Alternatively, the name may be synonymous with the sons of the light: 


The Hebrew allusion ‘sons of dawn’ may also obliquely refer to 
some kind of all-night community vigils mentioned in the Damascus 
Document, a part of the backdrop to the Quran as well. ... Even siirah 
89 (in the Quran) bears the not unparallel name, ‘the Dawn’, and 
quite a few sarahs refer to these vigils. On the other hand, the phrase 
may simply have a more esoteric or mystical sense relating to an idea 
of coming into Light. In fact, the best explanation of it ...is probably 
as a synonym for ‘sons of light’, though it should be appreciated that 
esoteric Qumran expressions like these are capable of multiple levels 
of meaning. 

R. Eisenman and M. Wise, Dead Sea Scrolls Uncovered, DSSU pp.162-63 
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In another of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Demons of Death (Beatitudes), the 
maskil is tasked to teach (le-haskil): “For he gave me the knowledge of 
Wisdom and instruction to teach all the sons of Truth.’ “Sons of Truth” is 
probably another synonym for the “sons of the dawn’,* who are led to mystical 
enlightenment under the guidance of the maskil. 

In the Community Rule,’ another significant document among the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, the maskil is again the mystic teacher: 


The maskil is “to make known to and teach the sons of light the ways 
of Light” and how to be “reckoned among the perfect’... . In particular, 
he is to instruct them in baptismal procedures which include being 
“purified by the Holy Spirit’, “looking upon the living Light’, ...and 
“walking in perfection in all the ways of God”. 

R. Eisenman and M. Wise, Dead Sea Scrolls Uncovered, DSSU p.163 


These baptismal procedures most probably refer to mystical initiation by the 
maskil. Another passage in the Community Rule speaks of the maskil as the 
teacher of the Way: 


“Walking in Perfection”, “the Holy Spirit”,...and more startling 
even than these, that “this is the time of the preparation of the Way in 
the wilderness.” This is specifically tied in exegesis to the maskil’s 
“preparation of the Way” by “teaching the miraculous mysteries”. 
The reader will recognize this pregnant passage from Isaiah 40: 1-3 
as that used (in the Gospels) to describe John the Baptist’s activities 
in the wilderness, including most notably baptism. It is clear that these 
“mysteries” and baptismal procedures that “the maskil” is to teach the 
sons of dawn...are to be seen as in some way part of the preparation 
(probably “in the wilderness’’) for “perfection” and whatever “crown 
of glory” and “eternal light” was envisaged. 

R. Eisenman and M. Wise, Dead Sea Scrolls Uncovered, DSSU pp.163-64 


All these references indicate a mystical role for the maskil as the teacher of 
the sons of dawn or sons of light. 

Maskil is also used in a mystical sense many centuries later in some texts 
from the kabbalistic period. In a sixteenth-century document, the author 
points out that maskil is used in one of the psalms to denote “a man of 
understanding”, which he equates with a “man mindful of God”. The writer 
draws on folklore concerning the hatching of an ostrich chick as a result of 
the mother’s careful and focused attention: 


You should constantly see your Creator with the eye of your con- 
sciousness (‘ein ha-sekhel), for, ““The Lord looks down from heaven 
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on mankind to find a man of understanding (maskil), a man mindful 
of God.”* That is, with the eyes of your consciousness (‘ein ha-sekhel) 
he seeks Him, and when he sees Him it makes an impression, as in 
the case of the ostrich, for when she looks well at her egg the (baby) 
ostrich is formed and takes shape within it, and (the egg) breaks open 
and (the ostrich) comes out. So, too, with respect to God, when He 
looks at you, He causes all kinds of bountifulness and blessings to 
flow upon you. 

Thus it says, “all your males shall appear”.’ The rabbis interpreted 
(the word) yera’eh (appear) as yir “eh (will see), for just as a man 
comes to be seen (/e-ra ot), so he comes to see (lir ot). For the masses 
of people, this occurs on the three festivals of the year in the time of 
the Temple, but for the enlightened ones (maskilim), (it happens) on 
a regular basis, every day, at any time, in every place. When you look 
heavenward with the intention of the heart, the arousal of the will 
of every will (i.e. the divine will), will be stirred, blessed be He and 
blessed be His name for ever and ever.’ 

Ele‘azar Azikri, Milei di-Shemaya, MSEA p.103; cf: in TSSW pp.318-19 


Maskil was also used as a title of respect among Italian Jewish scholars in 
the fourteenth century; in some instances it alludes to an assistant rabbi in 
the community or to rabbinical students and teachers. In eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Eastern Europe, it referred to leaders of the Haskalah 
(‘enlightenment’, ‘education’ ) movement, which aimed to modernize Jewish 
education and introduce secular subjects such as agriculture, arts, science 
and crafts in order to integrate the Jewish community with the society around 
them. Haskalah is from the same root as maskil. 


1. Sefer Yezirah 1:1, in SYAK pp.5—9, 295-99. 

2. Community Rule (1QS) 3:13-15, 9:12-14; Zadokite Fragments 12:20-22, 
13:22—41.2; see Lawrence Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
RDSS pp.123-25. 

Demons of Death (Beatitudes, 4Q525), in DSSU pp.162, 172, 175. 

R. Eisenman and M. Wise, Dead Sea Scrolls Uncovered, DSSU p.162. 
Community Rule (1QS). 

Psalms 14:2. 

Deuteronomy 16:16. 

Cf. Ele‘azar Azikri, Milei di-Shemaya, MSEA pp.120, 174-76. 
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mastanah (P/U), mastana (Pu) Lit. one in a condition of masti (intoxication); 
also called a mast fagir (intoxicated holy man); a person in a state of spir- 
itual ecstasy and exuberance; a person in whom a state of intense spiritual 
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one-pointedness has arisen from the mind’s devotion to God, resulting in 
disregard of the physical body. The term is sometimes used non-specifically 
for a spiritually elevated person. 

Some stories and apposite comments from Maharaj Sawan Singh (1858- 
1948) concerning mastands, sometimes abbreviated to mast, are to be found 
in the diaries of his secretary, Rai Sahib Munshi Ram: 


Today, during the evening walk, Huzur said, “One day Baba Kahan, 
a mast, came to my office during the day and, looking at the account 
books lying there, asked what they contained. I jokingly said that it was 
written that a sum of four thousand rupees was due from Baba Kahan. 
Baba Kahan said, ‘Brother, I am poor. Please reduce the amount.’ I 
said, ‘Alright. Give two thousand.’ He replied, “Alright, I will pay it 
after a little time.” 

“After five or six months I was sent on an expedition to Kala Pahar 
(the Black Mountain), and when I returned I was paid two thousand 
rupees, that being the amount of my salary and travelling allowances. 

“T went to meet the Baba and he told me, ‘I will take twenty rupees, 
and these must be bright and shining ones.’ I told the Baba that he 
had grown greedy. He replied, “The deduction is according to the 
income. You have this time brought two thousand rupees, and I have 
asked only for twenty.’ 

“T took out twenty rupees and placed them before him. The Baba 
said, ‘No, take these away. Your mind will be hurt.’ I said, ‘No, I will 
not take these back now.’ The Baba then said, ‘Look. I am not going 
to spend these rupees. In a few minutes some young children will 
come and will snatch all of these away from me. I only wish that this 
income should bring you happiness.’” 

I asked Huzur whether mahatmdas of this kind, who are always 
in ecstasy, come straight from higher regions in this state, or if they 
become so when they come down into this world. Huzur said, ‘He 
meditated for twelve years, and by looking at the spiritual sights of 
the inner higher regions, he got absorbed in them. Such men can- 
not benefit others spiritually, but do give worldly help. When they 
leave this world, they make someone else like themselves, and leave 
him behind.” 

Rai Sahib Munshi Ram, With the Three Masters, WITM2 pp.178—79 


In one of Maharaj Sawan Singh’s letters to his American disciples, back in 
the first half of the twentieth century, he writes about a mastand who lived 
on the waste land of what has since developed into a large and populous com- 
munity — a development that all began when Baba Jaimal Singh (“Baba Ji”) 
built a small and secluded adobe hut on the banks of the river Beas in 1891: 
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It is only by great good luck that you meet saints. I will tell you my 
own story. If now and then we have the good fortune to come across 
such people, then we do not believe what they say. Before Baba Ji came 
here (to Beas), Iam told that there used to be an apparently half-witted 
fellow, but really a very spiritual person (a mastand), who would often 
pick up bricks from far and near and make them into small heaps at 
the place where the Dera is now situated. He was called Kanhom, the 
half-witted. If people asked him what he was busying himself with, he 
would stop and say: “This will be a very flourishing place. Splendid 
houses will be built here. It will be populated just like a city.” In those 
days there was absolutely nothing here — no buildings of any kind. It 
was all waste land and desert. 

Maharaj Sawan Singh, Spiritual Gems 3, SG pp.8-9 


See also: masti (>3). 


master, perfect master, spiritual master In a general sense, a master is a person 


in authority, at the head of a household, group, or organization; someone of 
exceptional skill at something; someone in complete control of a situation. In 
mysticism, a master is someone who teaches the spiritual path to others. Since 
masters can be of varying degrees of spiritual realization, a perfect master 
is regarded as a fully God-realized soul who has also been appointed by his 
own master to accept disciples and teach them the path to God. He or she is 
an incarnation or personification of the primal emanation of God, the divine 
Word or creative power. Sometimes, God is also referred to as the master. 

Many spiritual teachers have been regarded as perfect masters, though 
the truth is that only a person who has also become God-realized can know 
the actual spiritual attainment of another. Jesus, Mani, Guru Nanak, Kabir, 
and many Indian mystics have all been described as perfect masters. Many 
others may have been perfect masters, too, without the label necessarily being 
applied to them. Even more have been called spiritual masters without any 
consideration as to their degree of spiritual realization. 

It is generally recognized in all spiritual traditions that the acceptable way 
to make spiritual progress is through the guidance of a master. A spiritual 
aspirant without a suitable guide is often held in disregard. In Christianity, the 
supreme master is always Jesus. He is commonly addressed as “master (Gk. 
didaskalos)” throughout the gospels and Christian literature. In John’s gospel, 
Jesus is described as the “Word made flesh’’,' the Word incarnate, and it is in 
this way that he is understood in Christian doctrine. As Irenaeus observes: 


In no other way could we have learned the things of God, unless our 
master, existing as the Word, had become man. For no other being had 
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the power of revealing to us the things of the Father, except His own 
proper Word. For what other person “knew the mind of the Lord,” or 
who else “has become His counsellor?” Again, we could have learned 
in no other way than by seeing our teacher, and hearing his voice with 
our own ears, that, having become imitators of his works as well as 
doers of his words, we may have communion with him, receiving 
increase from the perfect One, and from him who is prior to all creation. 

Irenaeus, Against Heresies V:1.1, AH2 p.55 


Nevertheless, the role of the personal spiritual director, guide or master, 
and obedience to him, has always been a part of the Catholic and Orthodox 
traditions. Quoting John, the unknown author of the Cloud of Unknowing 
describes the pitfalls of a mind left to its own undisciplined imaginings: 


But he who “enters not by the door, but climbs up some other way”? 
to perfection, indulging the speculative and fantastic theories of his 
wild, undisciplined mind and who ignores not only the simple, open 
entrance mentioned above, but also the sound advice of spiritual 
masters, is, whoever he may be, not only a burglar of the night, but a 
sneak thief of the day! 

Cloud of Unknowing 9, CUCW p.187 


Elsewhere, the same writer says: 


You set limits to your humility if you refuse to accept the guidance of 
your spiritual master unless or on condition that your reason agrees 
that what he advises is appropriate to you. 

Letter of Privy Counselling 7; cf. LPD pp.45-46 


Mysticism is the practical and personal exploration of consciousness or being. 
As such, its experiences cannot be contained in words. It requires the touch of 
person to person, of being to being. It is no surprise, therefore, to discover that 
the tradition of every master having his own master is present in all mystical 
traditions. Socratés was the teacher of Plato, Ammonius Saccas of the Neo- 
Platonist Plotinus, and Musonius Rufus of the Stoic philosopher Epictetus 
(c.50-130). The mystical Corpus Hermeticum consists of dialogues between 
master and disciple. Shams-i Tabriz was the master of Rimi, Ramakrishna of 
Swami Vivekananda, and so on and on. In fact, everyone who has developed 
any degree of spiritual enlightenment has had a master, however fragmentary 
or uncertain the history may be on the matter. 

In the ancient Middle East, the biblical prophets were masters to their 
disciples. The master also played a significant role among the Qumran 
community who collected together the library that has become known as 
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the Dead Sea Scrolls. Among the gnostics, John the Baptist was the master 
of the first-century Simon Magus, and — it may be conjectured — of Jesus 
himself. According to both Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, Simon’s successor 
was Menander,* who was the teacher of the gnostics Saturninus, Basilidés 
and Valentinus.*° Clement of Alexandria writes that Basilidés professed “for 
his master, Glaucias, an interpreter of Peter’® — a somewhat unclear designa- 
tion. He also adds that Basilidés was taught by Matthew, while Hippolytus 
(fl.210—236), Bishop of Rome, has it that 


Basilidés...and Isodorus, the true son and disciple of Basilidés, say 

that Matthias (not Matthew) communicated to them secret discourses, 

which, being specially instructed, he heard from the saviour. 
Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies VII:8, RAH p.273 


The uncertainty over who was the master of who is not so very important. 
What is significant is the assumption that every mystic has a master. 

Among the Manichaean texts, Mani and Jesus are both referred to as 
masters. “Blessed are you, O light-bringing master,’ declares a hymn in praise 
of Mani,’ while another addresses an unspecified saviour as: 


You are the master physician, 
teacher of the compassionate; 
Through your love you bring joy to those whom you accept. 
Manichaean Text, TMC3 p.24; cf. GSR p.295 


Likewise, Mant is praised as the “real and true master” who can bring salva- 
tion to souls: 


Glory and praise to the real and true master (C. zhénshi zhi), 
the mighty Mani, the venerable Lord, 
who can... bring salvation to the light-natures (mingxing, i.e. souls). 
Monijiao xiabu zan, T54 2140:1279a6—7; cf. LSMH (383-84) p.212 


The concept of a spiritual master is commonly related to the East, especially 
India. It is certainly true that in modern times, more masters or gurus seem to 
have originated in India than in any other nation. Masters can be of differing 
spiritual attainments. Speaking of one who has attained the final spiritual 
goal, Maharaj Sawan Singh points out in a letter to a Western disciple that 
such a master has no personal agenda. A true master is in this world solely 
for the purpose of helping souls return to their divine Source: 


Your conception of the master is correct. He is in the world for our 
good and guidance, for without a master, who will teach us? Man can 
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be taught by man only. The master is unselfish, without any prejudice, 
and our true well-wisher and benefactor. He is with us in this world, 
in spiritual regions, and even in the court of the Most High; but this 
realization comes only when the veil of mind has been lifted. 
Maharaj Sawan Singh, Spiritual Gems 103, SG p.134 


In question-and-answer sessions with Westerners, Maharaj Charan Singh 
points out that the uplifting atmosphere of spirituality that surrounds a master 
is of tremendous help in lifting and expanding the consciousness of a disciple: 


You know how we are influenced by the company we keep. If we keep 
the company of good people, they influence us, as we also like to be 
like them. If we keep the company of bad people, we are influenced 
by their bad thoughts, and we go astray along with them. So we need 
a master to build that atmosphere of devotion around us in order to 
follow that path and to go within. We do not achieve anything in 
this world without a teacher or a guide, so how can we achieve God- 
realization without an inner teacher or guide? 

Maharaj Charan Singh, Master Answers 198, MA p.228 


See also: guide, guru, murshid, sadguru, saviour, spiritual director, 
teacher, zaddik. 


John 1:14. 

Romans 11:34. 

John 10: Lff. 

Justin Martyr, First Apology XXVI, WJMA p.29; Irenaeus, Against Heresies 

1:23.4, AH] p.89. 

5. E.g. Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1:23-24, AH] pp.89-93; Hippolytus, 
Refutation of All Heresies VII, RAH pp.265—307; Hegesippus, in Eusebius, 
History of the Church 4:22, HC p.182. 

6. Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 7:17, WCA2 p.486. 

7. Manichaean Hymns, DEMH p.\8ff., GSR p.172. 


WNP 


mathra, mathrane (Av) Lit. he of the Word (Mathra); the one of the Word; a 
prophet, saviour, messenger; hence, Mathra-reciter, chanter, or singer; singer 
of the Word, teacher of the Word; a term used by Zarathushtra for the master 
of the divine creative Word: 


Working from realms above, O Mazda Ahura, 
in harmony with Your divine Law (Asha), 
when You pour down grace 
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upon Your one of the Word (mdathrane), 
giving clear and manifest support to him — 

Then with the merest gesture of His hand, 
he can lead us to the Light. 


As Your singer of the Word (mathra), O Mazda, 
I will lift up my voice, 
I, Zarathushtra, befriended by the Law (Ashd). 
May the Creator of Wisdom guide the path of my tongue forever, 
may He teach me the guiding principles 
through Your First Mind (Vohu Manah). 
Zarathushtra, Yasna 50:5-6; cf. DSZ pp.745—47 


In Zoroastrian tradition, the Holy Word (Spenta Mathra) is generally under- 
stood to mean either the Zoroastrian doctrine or the sacred Zoroastrian verse, 
the Ahiina Vairya, which is credited in the Yasna with producing the entire 
creation.' Mystically, the only Word that is understood to possess such power 
is the divine creative Word, of which a saviour is an incarnation. 


See also: Ahuna Vairya, ashavan, daeéva, fshuyant, Mathra (>1), ratu, 
saoshyant, vastrya. 


1. Zarathushtra, Yasna 19. 


matlub (A/P) Lit. sought; the sought one; also as Matlib-i Haqiqi (True Sought 
One); God, the divine Beloved; also, the master, since he is sought by both 
the seeker and by God: 


The terms seeker (talib) and sought (matliib) have also been applied 

to the disciple and master, where the seeker may be defined as the 

one who searches for Reality (Haqigat) in order to find it, and the 

sought is the one whom Reality seeks in order to bestow intimacy 
with Itself upon him. 

Javad Niirbakhsh, Sufi Symbolism, FNI2 p.213, SSE2 p.45; 

cf. ‘Ayn al-Qudat Hamadani, Tamhidat 30, TQH p.19; cf. in SSE6 p.111 


In Sufi understanding, the seeker only seeks when he is sought by the Divine: 
The truth is that, when one seeks someone, 


that sought one’s (matlab) soul seeks him. 
Mirat-i ‘Ushshaq, in TAT p.228, in SSE2 p.44 
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Even so, says Rimi, although the seeker is being sought, yet the finding of the 
beloved involves seeking in the wrong places before he is ultimately found. 
That which is found easily is not valued as much as that which is found after 
effort and anguish: 


The path is there, but it is hidden in a secret place: 
its discovery involves first seeking in vain. 
Separation is secretly in quest of union: 
in this seeker (talib), discern the face of the sought (matlib). 
Rimi, Masnavi IV:2040-41 ; cf: MJR4 p.385 


Quoting a hadith, Rimi warns the “seeker” or disciple not to argue with his 
master: 


The Prophet said, “O seeker (talib) of divine bounty, beware! 
Do not dispute with a sought one (matlub).” 
Rimi, MaSnavi 1:1605; cf. MJR2 p.88 


mawlana (A/P) Lit. our (-nd) lord (mawlda); an honorific given to sovereigns, 
judges, heads of religious orders, and so on; a Muslim divine, theologian, or 
scholar; one learned in Islamic religious law and theology; in Sufism, applied 
especially to Jalal al-Din Rimi (Mawlana Rim). 

Rumt is traditionally regarded as the founder of the Turkish Mewlewiyah 
or Mevlevi Sufi order. In the West, the members are sometimes called the 
whirling dervishes because of the dance they perform to the music of flutes, 
drums, and chanting. The dance, known as the rags, takes place during a 
session of sama‘ (‘listening’, musical gatherings). It is of an intricate nature, 
lasting about an hour, and requires careful training. According to tradition, it 
was introduced by Rtimi’s son, Sultan Valad, who is generally credited with 
organizing the Mevievi order after his father’s death, and was Rimt’s first 
biographer. Rimi appointed Husam al-Din Chelebt as his successor. After 
the death of Husam al-Din, the position as head of the order was taken by 
Sultan Valad. 

Although all Sufi orders were banned in Turkey in 1928, following the fall 
of the Ottoman Empire in 1924, the restriction has subsequently been relaxed 
and some of the Mevievis have even toured the West, presenting their dance. 
Although Mevilevis are found in Egypt, Syria and other countries of the old 
Ottoman Empire, they are now only active in Turkey, especially in Istanbul 
and Konya (the town in Rim, now Turkey, where Rimt’s family settled, and 
where Rumt’s tomb now stands). 

Although the Mevievi order retains a considerable following in modern-day 
Turkey, Sufism is regarded as heresy in most Muslim countries, especially 
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among Sunnis. Sufism is more tolerated among the Shiahs of Iran, perhaps 
because of the predominance of the great Persian Sufis like Rimi, ‘Attar, 
Hafiz, Sa‘di, Jami and others whose writings form a part of Persian literature 
and culture, and which have received worldwide acclaim. 


See also: mawla, raqs (3), sama‘ (>3). 


may-firush (P) (pl. may-firiishan) Lit. wine (may) seller (firtish), wine dealer; in 
Sufi symbolism, the spiritual master, especially as the divine beloved who 
bestows the grace of divine intoxication, dispensing the wine of divine love 
from within; also as pir-i may-firiish (master wineseller); also called badah- 
firish, badah being another word for wine. 

Hafiz makes extensive use of metaphors concerning wine. The master, 
he says, does not care for outward formalities such as the patched Sufi 
cloak. Hypocrisy, austerities and outward demonstrations of piety cannot be 
exchanged even for “‘a single cup” of divine love, though Hafiz says that he 
would willingly make the exchange: 


One day, I shall burn this gilded cloak, 
which the master wineseller (pir-i may-firush) 
will not exchange even for the price of a single cup. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.74, DIH p.156; cf. DHWC (143:4) p.289 


The excellent prayer mat of piety 
is not worth a single cup of wine: 
In the street of the winesellers (may-firiishan), 
it cannot buy even a single cup. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.75, DIH p.157; cf, DHWC (142:3) p.287 


Take these glad tidings to the street of the winesellers (may-firishdan): 
Hafiz has abandoned austerity and hypocrisy. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.89, DIH p.177; cf, DHWC (116: 10) p.243 


Hafiz says that the master wineseller can bestow such a look on a disciple 
that he is lifted beyond the realms of time: 


The form of the wineseller (may-firiish) gave me such a look 
that I became safe from the illusion of time. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.229, DIH p.367; cf, DHWC (487-3) p.804 


He says that, in his nightly meditation, his master conceded that the mystery 
of the inner spiritual form of the wineseller was known to him (Hafiz): 
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Last night, a knower of the mysteries, 

one of deep awareness, spoke secretly, saying, 
“The mystery of the wineseller (may-firish) 

cannot be kept secret from you.” 

Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.148, DIH p.257; cf, DHWC (325:1) p.563 


The “master wineseller”’, says Hafiz, prescribes intoxication of divine love 
(“wine’’) as the remedy for all suffering. This divine wine will take away all 
sorrows and grief — both the pains of living in this world, as well as the pain 
of separation from God: 


Yesterday, the master wineseller (pir-i may-firiish) 
(may his memory be blessed!) declared: 

“Drink wine, and erase from your memory 
all suffering of the heart.” 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.79, DIH p.152; cf, DHWC (264:1) p.469 


He says that when the wineseller has accepted responsibility for his disciples 
(“profligates’’), then God will forgive their sins and protect them: 


If the wineseller (may-firiish) 
takes care of the needs of the profligates, 
God will forgive their sins and avert all calamities. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.105, DIH p.193; cf, DHWC (208:1) p.386 


Then the disciple will realize that only love can assuage his “yearning” heart: 


Ihave made an arrangement with the winesellers (may-firiishan) 
that, in the moment of grief, 
I will turn to nothing but the cup (of love). 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.202, DIH p.329; cf, DHWC (429:9) p.717 


See also: badah-firush, khammar, mugh, pir, saqi. 


mediator See intercessor. 


mekavenim (He) Lit. those who concentrate, who engage in kavanot (concentra- 
tion exercises); used for members of those groups of kabbalists in Italy, Turkey, 
Germany, Poland and Israel who followed the teachings of Rabbi Isaac Luria 
(1534-1572). These included groups of kabbalists and hasidim in the large 
Jewish communities of Galicia (now divided between Poland and Ukraine) 
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and the group founded by Gedaliah Hayyon in Jerusalem in 1737, known as 
Bet-El (‘House of God’), later led by his son-in-law Shalom Sharabi. 


See also: Bet-El (>3), kavanot (>3). 


menorah (He) Lit. lamp; candelabra; from the roots ner (candle) or nur (light). 
The first menorah referred to in the Bible is the seven-branched lampstand 
made for and used in the Mishkan, the portable Temple set up by the Israelites 
in the wilderness after their exodus from Egypt.' The menorah is thus the 
oldest symbol associated with Judaism, and it appears in many legends. 
According to Exodus, God commanded Moses to create the menorah out 
of pure gold, giving him specific instructions. A retelling of the story in the 
Midrash (narrative commentaries) relates that God tells him how to make 
it out of a single, hammered clump of gold. But despite asking God several 
times how it is to be done, Moses keeps on having difficulty, even forgetting 
God’s instructions. Finally, God tells him to go to Bezalel, known to have 
been a divinely inspired craftsman, and no sooner does Moses speak with 
him than the menorah is made.” There are several variations on the story. 
According to another: 


“This is how the lampstand was made.”* When Moses came up on the 
mount and the Holy One (commanded him) concerning the lampstand, 
he was baffled how he was to make it. The Holy One said: “T will 
make (a pattern of) it in your presence.” What did the Holy One do? 
He showed him white fire, red fire, black fire, and green fire, and out 
of these He made the lampstand, its cups, its calyxes, its petals, and 
the six branches. Then He said to him, “This is how the lampstand is 
made,” implying that, with His finger, the Holy One showed Moses 
the details of the making of the lampstand. 

Midrash Tanhuma B, Shemini 11, MTSB, in BLBR (72) p.86 


Mystically, the seven-branched menorah (the kind most commonly found) 
symbolizes the primal divine Light as it emanates by stages into the creation, 
the branches representing the various sefirot (emanations), which themselves 
signify the attributes of God and the stages on the inner mystical journey. Just 
as the Tree of Life symbolizes the successive emanations of the divine light 
into the creation through various stages or branches, so too is the menorah a 
symbol of the Tree of Life in all its mystical connotations. 

As a metaphor for the primal light of God as it manifests in creation, the 
menorah also symbolizes the true prophet or holy man as the giver of light, 
as one who receives light from God and spreads it in creation. 

The late-sixth-century (BCE) prophet Zechariah uses the menorah that was 
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installed in the Jerusalem Temple to symbolize the divine power that flows 
to the prophet. He relates the vision of an angel, who came to him by night: 


And the angel who talked with me came again, and waked me, 
like a man who is wakened out of his sleep, 
And he said to me, “What do you see?” 


And I said, “I have looked, and behold 

a lampstand (menorah) all of gold, 

with a bowl upon its top, and seven lamps on it, 

and seven pipes to the seven lamps, which are upon its top; 
And there are two olive trees by it, 

one upon the right side of the bowl, 

and the other upon its left side.” 


And I answered and spoke to the angel 
who talked with me, saying, 
“What are these, my lord?” 


Then the angel who talked with me 
answered and said to me, 

“Do you not know what these are?” 

And I said, “No, my lord.” 


Then he answered and spoke to me, saying, 
“This is the word of the Lord to Zerubbabel (the high priest), 
saying, “Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
says the Lord of hosts.’” 
Zechariah 4: 1-6, JCL 


In Jewish mysticism, the mystic teacher is often symbolized as the ‘illumina- 
tor’, the lamp who gives light. The menorah, the lampstand with its seven oil 
lamps, represents the Lord or the prophet-messiah, God’s representative on 
earth, who is the source of spiritual illumination or light in the creation. The 
seven lamps represent the seven realms or heavens of spiritual consciousness 
mentioned in Jewish literature. They also represent the various qualities of 
God or gradations of His power, which are likened to branches on the Tree 
of Life. In the medieval Kabbalah, the seven lamps were taken to symbolize 
the seven lower sefirot (emanations). Zechariah reminds the priest that it is 
the power of God’s holy Spirit that sustains everything; and it is this power 
that is embodied in the prophet-messiah. 

Ancient Judaism speaks of three messiahs (anointed ones) — the king, the 
priest, and the prophet. In his vision, Zechariah asks the angel the significance 
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of the two olive trees, and is told that they symbolize the king and priest as 
divinely mandated, anointed ones (messiahs). Symbolically, the two side 
branches and the one central stem of the menorah represents the kingly and 
priestly messiahs lending support to the central prophetic messiah, “the lord 
of the whole earth”. Zechariah asks: 


“What are these two olive trees upon the right side 
of the lampstand and upon its left side?... 

What are these two olive branches 
which are beside the two golden spouts, 
from which the golden oil is poured out?” 


And he answered me and said, 
“Do you not know what these are?” 
And I said, “No, my lord.” 
And he said, “These are the two anointed ones (benei ha-yizhar), 
who stand by the lord of the whole earth.” 
Zechariah 4:11—14, JCL 


The angel is telling Zechariah that the two olive trees represent a kingly 
messiah and a priestly messiah, both of whom would rule from the Temple, 
one as the worldly leader and the other as the priest. Through their joint rule, 
they create peace and harmony, supporting the prophet’s mission as God’s 
representative on earth. The oil flowing from the bowl or reservoir on top, 
down through the stems of the menorah, symbolizes how the one divine 
power flows through the realm of duality into the realized or illumined soul, 
the lamp. It suggests the transcendence of duality through awareness of the 
unity that is God. 

Among Jewish mystics who have been described as lamps or illuminators 
is the first-century Rabbi Simeon Ben Yohai, who was called the ‘Holy Lamp’ 
or the ‘Sacred Lamp’. Rabbi Simeon was a spiritual master around whom 
many legends have been woven and to whom kabbalists have traditionally 
attributed the Zohar (‘shining’, ‘radiance’ ), the primary work of the Kabbalah: 


Rabbi Jose said: “Let us take these things (the mysteries of the scrip- 
tures) up to the Sacred Lamp, for he prepares sweet dishes (reveals 
the secrets of the Torah), like those of the holy Ancient One (‘Atika 
Kadisha or Keter, the highest level of the sefirot), the mystery of 
all mysteries; he prepares dishes that do not need salt from another. 
Furthermore, we can eat and drink our fill from all the delights of the 
world, and still have some to spare. He fulfils the verse, ‘So he set it 
before them, and they ate, and had some to spare, according to the 
word of the Lord.’’’*... 
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Rabbi Isaac said: “What you say is true, for one day I was walking 
along with him (Rabbi Simeon), and he opened his mouth to speak 
Torah, and I saw a pillar of cloud stretching down from heaven to 
earth, and a light shone in the middle of the pillar. I was greatly afraid 
and I said: ‘Happy is the man for whom such things can happen in 
this world.’” 

Zohar 2:149a, WZ1 pp.1l48-49 


The Zohar continues with Rabbi Abba’s description of the relationship of 
Rabbi Simeon with his disciples, prior to his death: 


It is taught that, from that day forward, the companions did not leave 
Rabbi Simeon’s house, and that when Rabbi Simeon was revealing 
secrets, only they were present with him. And Rabbi Simeon used to 
say of them: ““We seven are the eyes of the Lord, as it is written, ‘these 
seven, the eyes of the Lord’.* Of us is this said.” 

Rabbi Abba said: “We are six lamps that derive their light from the 
seventh (as with menorah, whose candles are lit by the ‘lead’ candle). 
You are the seventh over all, for the six cannot survive without the 
seventh. Everything depends on the seventh.” 

Rabbi Judah called him ‘Sabbath’, because the (other) six (days) 
receive blessing from it, for it is written, “Sabbath to the Lord’,,® and 
it is also written “Holy to the Lord”,’ Just as the Sabbath is holy to the 
Lord, so Rabbi Simeon, the Sabbath, is holy to the Lord. 

Zohar 3:144a-b, Idra Rabba, WZ1 p.159 


One of these close disciples was Rabbi Simeon’s successor Rabbi Hiyya, 
whom Rabbi Simeon called the ‘Light of the Lamp of the Torah’. The Zohar 
goes on to recount the death of Rabbi Simeon, describing a vision of light and 
fire, reminiscent of God’s revelation of Himself to Moses in the burning bush:° 


Rabbi Abba said: “The Holy Light (Rabbi Simeon) had not finished 
saying ‘life’, when his words were hushed. I was writing as if there 
were more to write, but I heard nothing. And I did not raise my head, 
for the light was strong, and I could not look at it. Then I became 
afraid. ... All that day the fire did not leave the house, and no one could 
get near it. They were unable, because the light and the fire surrounded 
it the whole day. I threw myself upon the ground and groaned. When 
the fire had gone, I saw that the Holy Light, the Holy of Holies, had 
departed from the world. He was lying on his right side, wrapped in 
his cloak, and his face was laughing. Rabbi Ele‘azar, his son, rose, 
took his hands and kissed them, and I licked the dust beneath his 
feet. The companions wanted to mourn, but they could not speak. 
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The companions began to weep, and Rabbi Ele‘azar, his son, fell three 
times, and he could not open his mouth.”... 
Rabbi Hiyya got to his feet, and said: “Up till now the Holy Light 
has taken care of us. Now we can do nothing but attend to his honour.” 
Rabbi Ele‘azar and Rabbi Abba rose, and put him in a litter. Who 
has ever seen disarray like that of the companions? The whole house 
exuded perfume. 
Zohar 3:296b, Idra Zuta, WZ1 p.164 


An eight-branched menorah is a key element of Hanukkah (Festival of 
Lights). The eight-branched menorah has a ninth branch added as the “chief” 
or ‘servant’ lamp from which the others are lit, its addition perhaps arising 
from the practical need to light one candle from which the others can be lit. 
As in the Zohar, the Hanukkah menorah can be understood as a symbol of 
how a mystic or saint transfers spiritual light to his disciples. The master 
has the inner light, the spiritual knowledge. He imparts this light, the way to 
God, to his disciples by metaphorically igniting the wick of their souls, and 
giving them light. It is a universal principle that the disciple needs a master 
to ‘light his wick’ of spiritual consciousness. Just as an oil lamp or candle 
cannot light itself, so the individual needs to be lit by one who is already 
‘aflame’ through divine realization. 


See also: mashi‘ah, menorah (4.1), Tree of Life (3.1). 


. Exodus 25:31-40. 

. Midrash Numbers Rabbah 15:9. 
. Numbers 8:4. 

. 2 Kings 4:44. 

. Zechariah 4:10. 

. Exodus 20:10. 

. Exodus 31:15. 

. Exodus 3:1-6. 
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merchant(s) Mystically, a metaphor for the masters who come to this world as 
merchants sent by God to do His business. The wealth they carry is that of 
the Word. The commodity that interests them is the souls assigned to their 
care, whom they ‘purchase’ from the ‘devil’, by making payment for their 
burden of sin. They then take their ‘purchases’ back to the One who sent them. 
One of the Manichaean Psalms of Thomas, for instance, which are Coptic 
translations of earlier Mandaean texts, speaks of the masters as “great traders”, 
“faithful men of Truth” and “merchants” who are sent by God (the “Living 
Spirit”, “Life’”’) to collect souls (the “distilled part’) and return with them 

to Him: 
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He (the Living Spirit) spread out this great sea, 
he built the ships and launched them on it, 
the ships of the great traders, the faithful men of Truth, 
the barks of the merchants, 
that will convey up the distilled part to Life. 
Psalms of Thomas VII, Manichaean Psalm Book, MPB p.213 


Another psalm mentions a number of terms used for the masters, including 
“living merchants”. The masters themselves praise and render devotion to 
all other masters, for they see God manifest in them: 


The race of the righteous 
and the spirits and souls of the wise, 
the assemblies of the messengers, ... 
the living merchants, the preachers of light: 
They render glory to this conqueror — the sage, the paraclete. 
Manichaean Psalm Book CCXXXVII; cf. MPB p.37 


A Mandaean text also speaks of the saviours as “merchants”. God (“Life’’) 
sends saviours into this world as merchants with a divine mandate. Those 
who buy the goods of this merchant, their “eyes were filled with light,” unlike 
those who did not purchase his wares, whose eyes “saw not”: 


He chose one out of a thousand, 

out of two thousand he chose two. 
He made merchants out of them, 

labouring and plying their trade on earth.... 
Brighter than sun and moon do they shine.... 
I came to the community of souls — 

for Life, Life sent me forth.... 


Many a one bought my wares, 
his eyes were filled with light. 
His eyes were filled with light, 
when he saw the Great One in the house of perfection. 


Many there were who bought not my wares.... 
They were blind and saw not, 
their ears were stopped, and they heard not; 
Their hearts were not awakened 
to behold the Great One in the house of perfection. 
Mandaean Prayer Book 90; cf. CPM pp.93—-94, in MEM p.91 
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In early Christianity, both the saviour and the apostles were sometimes 
depicted as merchants. In the Acts of Peter and the Twelve Apostles, a Nag 
Hammadi gnostic text, a mysterious pearl merchant, who later turns out to be 
the saviour, comes — not to trade in pearls — but to give them away. The pearls 
represent the spiritual goal, the return of the soul to its native home. The rich 
and self-important do not understand, and judge him to be like themselves. 
They cannot believe that anyone would really be prepared to give away 
priceless pearls, so they do not even investigate his offer. The pearl merchant 
therefore offers his pearls to the poor. But he lays down conditions. They must 
come to his city to collect the pearls, overcoming various obstacles on the way. 
The obstacles, however, turn out to be the attractions of the material world. 
To reach his city, they have to detach themselves entirely from the world.' 

In the Clementine Homilies, otherwise known as the Travels of Peter, the 
apostle Peter is speaking to a group of people in Tripolis, a Mediterranean 
trading port now in northern Lebanon. Describing himself, by analogy, as a 
“good merchant” and his teachings as “wares’’, he says that it is by accepting 
his wares that a soul will be enabled to escape the effect of the “demons” of 
human imperfection: 


Many forms of worship, then, having passed away in the world, we 
come, bringing to you, as good merchants, the worship that has been 
handed down to us from our fathers, and preserved; showing you, as it 
were, the seeds of plants, and placing them under your judgment and 
in your power. Choose that which seems good to you. 

If, therefore, you choose our wares, not only will you be able to 
escape demons and the sufferings inflicted by demons, but having put 
them to flight, and having them reduced to make supplication to you, 
you will yourselves enjoy future blessings forever. 

Clementine Homilies IX:8; cf. CH p.152 


The metaphor is also used for souls in human form who — like merchants — 
have the option to trade in either worthless things or in something of more 
enduring value. Jesus, for instance, gives the example of a merchant who, 
on finding a “pearl of great price”, makes it his sole object of desire.* The 
pearl is the spiritual goal. 


See also: merchandise (>4), pearl (3.1). 
1. Acts of Peter and the Twelve Apostles \-9; cf: NHS11 pp.204—23; “The Pearl 


Merchant,” in PSW pp.56-63. 
2. Matthew 13:45-46. 
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messenger, messenger of God, messenger of life, messenger of light A mes- 
senger is one who carries a communication or message from one group or 
party to another; mystically, any person, being, agency or event sent from or 
deemed to have been sent from God, whether appearing to originate in this 
world or from a higher level; often, a supernatural being, such as an angel 
(Gk. angelos, messenger); also, a master, a saviour; in Greek mythology, 
Hermeés, the winged messenger; in Roman mythology, Mercury; in the 
Bible, an angel, a prophet; also, the “messenger of the covenant” who is 
prophesied in Malachi to herald the coming of the messiah: “Behold, I will 
send my messenger (He. malakh), and he shall prepare the way before me,”! 
interpreted by the Christian gospels and subsequent Christianity as John the 
Baptist.” ‘Malachi (He. Malakhi)’ means ‘my messenger’, which is probably a 
pseudonym for the otherwise anonymous writer of this text. Various terms in 
the original languages are, of course, translated as ‘messenger’, or sometimes 
as ‘ambassador’, ‘apostle’, or ‘envoy’. 
The Hebrew prophets were commonly regarded as divine messengers. 
Haggai is specifically described as “God’s messenger (Yahweh malakh)” ? 
but a specific term is not always used. As Isaiah relates: 


Then I heard the voice of the Lord saying: “Whom shall I send? Who 
will go for us?” And I answered, “Here I am, send me.” 
Isaiah 6:8; cf. KJV, NIB 


A fragment from the Dead Sea Scrolls interprets another passage from Isaiah: 


“How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of the messenger 
(He. mevasser, ‘he who brings news’) who announces peace, 
who brings good news, who announces salvation, who says to 
Zion, ‘Your divine being reigns.’’’* 


This scripture’s interpretation: “the mountains” are the prophets, 
they who were sent to proclaim God’s truth and to prophesy to all 
Israel. “The messenger (mevasser)” is the anointed of the spirit, of 
whom Daniel spoke;*... The “messenger (mevasser) who brings good 
news, who announces salvation” is the one of whom it is written: “to 
proclaim the year of the Lord’s favour, the day of the vengeance of 
our God; to comfort all who mourn’”.®... “Zion” is the congregation of 
all the sons of righteousness, who uphold the covenant and turn from 
walking in the way of the people. “Your divine being” is Melchizedek 
(the high priest-king), who will deliver them from the power of Belial. 

Coming of Melchizedek, Dead Sea Scrolls, Fragment 11Q13, col.2; cf: GSL 
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Much later, of course, but following in the same tradition, the Prophet 
Muhammad was also deemed to be a messenger (rasiil) of God. 

In Christian tradition, the primary messenger is Christ as the Word, the 
Logos, the Wisdom or only Son of God, as in an early Greek hymn that is 
possibly an overwriting of an earlier Jewish text: 


For You are the knowledge without beginning, 
the eternal vision, the hearing without origin, 
the Wisdom without teaching, 
the first by nature, and only one in being, 
and far exceeding every number: 
The One who brought everything into being out of nonbeing, 
through Your only Son, 
and gave him birth before all the ages, 
by purpose, and power, and unmediated goodness — 
An only Son, a divine Word, a living Wisdom, a firstborn of all creation, 
a messenger (Gk. angelos) of Your great purpose, Your high priest — 
Both king and lord of all intelligible and perceptible nature, 
the One before all things, through whom are all things! 
For You, O eternal God, have made all things through him, 
and through him, by suitable foreknowledge, You design everything. 
Hellenistic Prayers 12, OTP2 p.690 


Following in the same tradition, Maximos the Confessor writes that it is 
because “Christ is God and the Logos of the Father,” that “the fullness of the 
Godhead dwells bodily in Him.’’’ Likewise, he continues, if a man imbibes 
the highest wisdom and virtue, the Logos comes to dwell in him. And just as 
a thought springs from the mind like “a messenger of the intellect’s (nous) 
hidden activity”, so too does “he who is in essence the Logos” (i.e. Christ) 
know God, “no creature being able to approach the Father without him. 
That is why,” he concludes by reference to Isaiah, “He is called ‘messenger 
(angelos) of great counsel.’*’”? 

Gnostic texts also speak of the saviour as the messenger. In the Pistis 
Sophia, he is “the great messenger of the Ineffable’”’, and the “messenger for 
the First Ordinance”’."° In the Acts of Thomas, the “Name of the Messiah” is 
described as the “revealer of hidden mysteries, ... messenger of reconciliation, 
... Spirit of Holiness”.” 

In Manichaean texts, the messenger is often depicted as the Third 
Messenger, Third Ambassador, or Third Apostle, and equated with the Iranian 
‘Vahman (Primal Mind, from the Avestan, Vohu Manah)’ and the Greek 
‘Nous (Mind, Intelligence)’, both being terms for the creative power who 
manifests as a human messenger or master. The duty of the Third Messenger 
is to retrieve the particles of light (the souls) and return with them to God. 
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With the coming of the Third Messenger to the world, human beings are 
urged to, “Abandon sleep, awake, behold the Light that has drawn near!” With 
his appearance, “spirits, souls and all creatures look upon him and arise from 
their fall,” and “all the sons of darkness hide”. The messenger “takes away 
fear”. He “gives health and joy to the world...and puts an end to pain’. At 
his advent, “The sign of the lofty realm has become apparent, and all who 
have eyes perceive.” ” 

Manichaean mythology speaks of the master as the Third Messenger 
or Third Ambassador because he appears as the saviour in the third stage 
of creation. He is the ‘Messenger of the Third Creation’. According to the 
complex Manichaean mythology, in the first stage of creation, the realms of 
darkness and light were completely separated. But once the realm of darkness 
had become aware of the realm of light, it began to make plans to partake of 
the light. Realizing that an attack was imminent, the Father of Light or the 
Father of Greatness decided to forestall the event by taking the battle to the 
enemy. He therefore called forth or emanated from Himself, the Mother of 
the Living. The Mother of the Living similarly brought forth the First Man. 
Equipped with five powers or five elements of light, portrayed as his sons or 
his arms, the First Man sallies forth, offering himself as a bait to the powers of 
darkness. The powers of darkness greedily devour or capture the elements of 
light, thereby creating the admixture of light and darkness that subsequently 
gives rise to the world of matter. 

In the second stage of creation, the sons of the First Man have been 
devoured or captured, and the First Man himself has been overcome, lying 
unconscious in darkness. The Father of Light therefore sends forth a series 
of emanations, each emanation emanating from the one before. These are the 
Friend of the Lights, the Great Builder, and the Living Spirit, all of which 
remain within the realm of light. Like the First Man, the Living Spirit also 
has five sons who are later instrumental in the formation and administration 
of the universe. 

From the lowest point in the realm of light, the Living Spirit sends out a 
Call. The First Man hears the Call, is roused from his unconsciousness, and 
responds with an Answer. The Living Spirit, together with his five sons and 
the Mother of the Living, now descend to the depths of creation to lead the 
First Man and his sons back to the realm of light. 

As a part of the means whereby this is to be accomplished, whereby the 
light that has been captured or devoured by the darkness is to be liberated, 
the Living Spirit, with the help of his five sons, creates and administers the 
material universe from a mixture of darkness and light. This is the third crea- 
tion. The captured light is referred to in toto as the Living Soul or Living Self. 

After the creation of the material world, the Father of Light calls forth 
or emanates the Third Messenger, who is charged with the responsibility 
of rescuing and purifying the particles of light that are still held captive in 
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their bodies by the powers of darkness. To help him in this task, the Third 
Messenger evokes the Column of Glory, who is both a god and the path 
by which the liberated light can ascend to the heavens. In short, the Third 
Messenger, the Messenger of the Third Creation, is the saviour who comes 
to the material world. 

Various names are given to the Third Messenger according to the languages 
in which Manichaeism was promulgated. In Iranian, he was identified with 
Nairyosangha, the divine Zoroastrian messenger, and was known by the 
Middle Persian Narisah (deity of the world of light) or the Parthian and 
Sogdian, Narisaf. He is also equated with the Iranian deity, Mithras."* 

There are a number of variations and further complexities to this simpli- 
fied account of Manichaean mythology, some of which were added with the 
passage of time. How much of this myth was taught by Mani, how much was 
added later, and how much was taken on board by the average Manichaean 
is difficult to determine, but it must be remembered that Mani was teaching 
in ancient Persia, whose religion had an emphasis on personalized deities. 
The forces even of the natural world were perceived as deities of one degree 
or another, just as evil or negative propensities or energies were understood 
as devils or demons. The Iranian mindset and way of seeing things in those 
times was far removed from what is understood in modern times as rational 
and scientific. 

Although the mythology surrounding Third Messenger pervades much 
of Manichaean literature, there are also many places where the masters are 
simply referred to as messengers or apostles. As Mani himself wrote: 


Wisdom (the creative power) and deeds (its practice) have always from 
time to time been brought to mankind by the messengers of God. So 
in one age they have been brought by the messenger called Buddha 
to India, in another by Zaradust (Zarathushtra) to Persia, in another 
by Jesus to the West. Thereupon, this revelation has come down and 
this prophecy has appeared in the form of myself, Mani, the envoy of 
the true God in the land of Babylon. 
Mani, Shahburkan, in al-Birini, Chronology of Ancient Nations 207; 
cf, CAN p.190 


In many places, Mani himself is addressed as the Messenger or Apostle of 
Light, as in passages that speak of the departure of his soul from the body, 
and from this world: 


It was an hour of grief and a day of sorrow when the Messenger of Light 
entered parinirvana. He left behind him the leaders that tend the com- 
munity, and gave parting words of blessing to the whole great flock. 

Manichaean Text, RMP ce; cf. GSR p.86, ML p.57 
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And: 


Just as a sovereign who takes off his armour and his garment (worn 
in battle), and puts on another royal garment, so did the Messenger 
of Light put aside the warlike garment of his body; and he sat down 
in the ship of light, and received the divine garment, the diadem of 
light, and the beautiful garland. And in great joy he ascended, together 
with the gods of light, accompanying him on the right and left, to the 
sound of harps and the songs of joy, in divine miraculous power, like 
swift lightning or a shooting star, to the Column of Glory, the Path of 
Light....And there he stayed with God Ohrmazd, the Father. 
Manichaean Text, RMP p; cf. ML pp.55-56 


Mantis also addressed as the “Messenger of Joy”: 


You have come with salvation, O messenger of joy! 
Salvation to those who understand the message 

they hear from you. 

Manichaean Text, Pelliot M914.2, in HMV p.306; cf. GSR p.84, ML p.11 


The term appears extensively in Manichaean manuscripts that arose from 
various stages in the development of the religion after the departure of Mani 
and his successors. In a text from Chinese Turkestan, which blends the ter- 
minology of many traditions, notably Manichaeism, Buddhism, Daoism and 
Christianity, the devotee petitions all the messengers who have ever come to 
this world to help him: 


I also petition the rich and abundant world-upholding master, 
the brave, resolute and free king of the ten heavens, 
the bold and strong herculean devil-conquering messenger (shi)... 


I also petition the good-doing venerable master of Dao (ddoshi), 
who represents the real form (zhén xiang) 
of the Third Messenger of Light (san mingshi) — 

The ever-victorious Son (zi) who came to his own rescue, 
the firm upholder of Reality and Truth.... 


I also petition all the messengers of light (mingshi), 
and the supernaturally powerful, clean, and pure messengers — 
Each of you grant great mercy, shade and shelter us universally, 
and cleanse and remove all our sins and faults. 
Monijido xiabu zan, T54 2140:1273b13-14, c6—-7, c24-25; 
cf, LSMH (130, 141, 150) pp.187-89 
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In an interesting piece of syncretism, the same writer also petitions, “the 
buddhas (f6) and messengers of light (mingshi)” to give shelter and protec- 
tion, both “within and without (néiwai)”."* 

Mandaean literature also frequently mentions the messenger who comes 
to collect souls from this world. Many of their prayers or poems invoke the 


help of this messenger: 


Come, come, lofty Messenger, 

Come, come from the house of my Father! 

Come and irradiate us with the radiance of Life. 
Mandaean Prayer Book 349, CPM p.241 


The messenger is a divine being, sent by the “Father”: 


For toward you will go forth a messenger, 
and the messenger who goes towards you 
is all radiance and light from head to foot. 

Mandaean Prayer Book 70, CPM pp.56-57 


He is a personification of the Word, who reveals himself in this world: 


Praise, honour, magnify and bless 
Haiashum-Kushta, Messenger of Life, 
the Word of the first chosen elect. 
He crossed the worlds, came, 
pierced the firmament, and revealed himself. 
Mandaean Prayer Book 77, CPM p.85 


Mandaean texts also tell the story of the messenger who is sent to awaken 
the sleeping and “corporeal Adam’, who symbolizes man, spiritually asleep 
in the material universe: 


At the Voice of the messenger, 
Adam, who was lying down, awakened. 
Adam, who was lying down, awakened, 
and went to meet the messenger, saying: 
“Come in peace, O messenger, 
apostle of Life, who has come 
from the house of my Father! 
How precious and beautiful is Life, 
dwelling in its own abode. 
How can such a throne have been set up for me, 
while I, in my form of darkness, sit here wailing?” 
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The messenger answered and said to the corporeal Adam:... 
“T have come and will instruct you, Adam, 
in order to save you from this world. 
Hearken and listen, and be instructed, 
and ascend with victory to the place of light!” 
Mandaean John-Book, JMM pp.52-53; cf. JM p.57, in MEM pp.76-77 


The idea of a divine messenger, sent on a mission of redemption to mankind, 
is present in the earliest literature. It appears as a constant theme in the ancient 
Mesopotamian, pre-biblical Tammuz liturgies, where a messenger is sent to 
rescue the First Man, later known as Adam, from “slumbering in the heavy sleep 
of death’”’.'° The even-earlier Sumerian hymns, dating from the third millen- 
nium BCE, speak of a “Messenger of Ea’, Ea being Enki, the god of Wisdom: 


Iam the Messenger of Ea, 
He has sent me in order to give life to straying mankind. 
Ea has informed me what he has sent me to do. 
Sumerian Hymns, SBHG pp.31, 38; cf. in MEM p.171 


See also: ambassador, apostle, envoy, Jesus the Splendour (7.2), mes- 
senger (>4), narisah. 


1. Malachi 3:1, KJV. 
2. Luke 7:27, Mark 1:2, Matthew 11:10. 
3. Haggai 1:13. 
4. Isaiah 52:7. 
5. Daniel 9:25—26. 
6. Isaiah 61:2. 
7. Colossians 2:9. 
8. Isaiah 9:6, LXX. 
9. Maximos the Confessor, On Theology 2:21—22, Philokalia; cf. PCT2 
pp.142-43. 
10. Pistis Sophia 319:126, PS pp.638—39; cf. PSGG p.267. 
11. Acts of Thomas I, AAA pp.166-67. 
12. Manichaean Text M30 78, 107-9, 75-77, 83, 110-11, 116, 105-6; cf. in MMP 
pp.50-S1. 
13. From Gnosis on the Silk Road, GSR p.55. 
14. Monijido xiabu zan, T54 2140:1278a21—22; cf. LSMH (346) p.208. 
15. Geo Widengren, Mesopotamian Elements in Manichaeism, MEM p.78. 


messiah (He. mashi ‘ah, Gk. christos, messias, L. christus) An anglicization of the 
Hebrew mashi ‘ah (anointed, anointed one; chosen, selected). See mashi‘ah. 
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mingshi (C) Lit. bright (ming) teacher (shi); illumined teacher; a great teacher 
or master; a famous, excellent, or eminent master; an enlightened master. 

In his book Baopiizi, fourth-century Daoist scholar and writer Gé Hong 

(aka. Baoptizi, “Master who Embraces Simplicity’) devotes an entire chapter, 
entitled ‘Seek Diligently’, to the importance of finding a genuine teacher: 


If you wish to become a divine immortal (shénxian), you must grasp 
the essential. The essential consists of treasuring the essence (bdojing), 
circulating breath (xingqi), and ingesting the great medicine (daydo). 
In these three, however, there is profundity and shallowness. You can- 
not learn all about them in a short time unless you meet an enlightened 
master (mingshi) and go through much hard work. 

Gé Hong, Baopiizi néipidn 8:149, AMRC p.138 


The “essential” refers to the three-part method of spiritual practice pro- 
pounded by Gé Hong for attaining spiritual immortality. The first two 
components refer to ensuring the health of body and mind. “Ingesting the 
great medicine” refers to the third component, which is meditation. The 
“great medicine” is the golden elixir (jindan), an alchemical term relating 
to the spiritual fruits of meditation. 

Gé Hong calls such a master a mingshi and writes extensively about an 
excellent teacher of this calibre. But he also counsels seekers to ensure that 
they have indeed found a truly perfected master before taking instruction: 


Although students of the future must make it their duty to seek a master 
(shi), it is vital that they do so having made very sure of him first. A 
person of poor and narrow knowledge will be powerless to help them 
to achieve the Way (Dado), because his actions will be shallow, his 
virtue weak, his accomplishment feeble, and his resources scarce. 
Gé Hong, Baoptizi néipian 14:257-58, AMRC p.237 


To those wishing to succeed in their quest for spiritual immortality, Daoist 
literature repeatedly stresses the importance of seeking and studying under 
amingshi. Thirteenth-century Daoist master Li Daochtin openly shares what 
he learned from his own master and affirms that diligent and earnest seekers 
(“eminent learners”) cannot fail to succeed — provided that they acquire these 
secrets from a mingshi: 


An enlightened teacher (mingshi) taught me 

to forge the blade of spirit; 
What it all depends upon 

is the creative work of (harmonizing) yin and yang. 
Tempering the firmness of heaven (quan), 

earth (kin) does the forging; 
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Fanning the fire of awareness 
is the wind of docility. 
Having achieved unfailing concentration, 
the mind-director is skilled; 
Wiping out pernicious influences, 
the will-general is valiant. 
When eminent learners of Dao 
know the meaning of this, 
It is easy for them 
to shatter cosmic space. 
Li Daochin, Zhonghé ji, TCC2 p.468 


Present-day Daoist master and prolific writer on Daoism Ni Hua-Ching 
describes four integral steps to spiritual enlightenment, emphasizing that 
the very first and essential step is to find a mingshi: 


There are four stages of the spiritual process: 


First, seek the guidance of a truly enlightened master, 
whose light and protection 
can illuminate the darkness of your soul. 


Second, learn diligently the sacred method, 

and increase the true knowledge of your inner life. 
When your spiritual energy grows, 

you will become enlightened, 

and all mysteries will be exposed to you. 


Third, cultivate yourself step by step. 
From the guidance you gain 
in your unceasing pursuit of truth, 
subjectively continue the spiritual evolution. 
Beware of your inertia. 


Fourth, unify the inner and the outer, 
attain mystical union with Dao. 
Immortality is total and whole: 
the real integrity is indistinguishable. 


These are four stages for those 
newly starting on the spiritual path, 
and yet they are one 
in any single contact with spirit. 
Ni Hua-Ching, Taoist Inner View 22:9, TIVU pp.187-88 
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These four stages of spiritual growth may be said to correlate to the four 
seasons of nature. The first stage is like the new beginnings of spring. The 
spirit or soul is like the seed in the earth; the enlightened master is like the sun, 
whose light penetrates the darkness enveloping the soul. In the second stage, 
like a flower in the light and warmth of summer, the disciple learns and then 
practises the “sacred method” that he has learned from his master; the spirit 
flourishes and becomes enlightened. Then, like a plant in autumn, change 
occurs in the disciple’s spiritual cultivation. With growth comes maturity; 
the disciple is cautioned to beware of inertia and is advised to gradually but 
persistently cultivate the Dao. Just as a plant’s life force begins to withdraw 
into its roots in autumn, the disciple continues to evolve spiritually by with- 
drawing within. Finally, like a plant in winter, the withdrawal is complete. 
In this fourth stage of spiritual development, the spirit merges with the Dao. 
Immortality is attained through this divine and mystical union and, in this 
true wholeness (“real integrity”’), the spirit is indistinguishable from the Dao. 

A sixth-century scripture, the Xishéng jing, written as though it were the 
words of Laozi, expresses the need of a mingshi. It is a matter of practicality: 


If you want to practise my Dado, you must first know about the source 
(yudn) of the highest insight (hui). Even wisdom (zhi) doesn’t arise by 
itself, but like all other things must have its underlying cause (yinyudn, 
‘predestined relationship’). ... One may study, yet without an enlight- 
ened teacher (mingshi), how could one ever resolve one’s doubts (yi)? 

Xishéng jing 2:15b, 2:17b, TMPS p.241 


As a student of a mingshi, a seeker is assured of receiving the right instruc- 
tions. By faithfully following the instructions of a genuinely enlightened 
teacher and by diligently carrying out the practices taught by him, itis possible 
to make swift progress (“in a moment”): 


If you can get the chance to meet an enlightened master (mingshi), 
and receive his instructions, 
in a moment (spiritual) transformation will occur. 
Zhongli Quan, Pomi zhéngdao gé; cf. PZGS 


See also: shi. 


mirror A surface that reflects light; spiritually, a master or saviour who reflects 


God’s light within himself and upon other souls; also, the divine Word or 
Wisdom of God, which in itself reflects all the qualities of the Divine; also, 
and most commonly, a pure soul who reflects the light of God; hence the 
expression, the mirror of the soul. 
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As ametaphor for the saviour, the term is occasionally used in Christianity 
for Jesus Christ, as in:! 


O pure clear mirror of the divine Majesty, 
how have you become defiled for very love of me! 
Wash out the great stains of my evil deeds. 
Henry Suso, Little Book of Eternal Wisdom 3, 
Saturday Meditations 2; cf. BEW p.160 


The saviour was also regarded as a mirror into which the soul should look, 
in order to see the extent of its own impurity. As Jesus says in the Acts of 
John, “A mirror am I to you who see Me.””? Or, more extensively, in the Odes 
of Solomon: 


Behold, the Lord is our mirror: 

open your eyes and see yourselves in Him. 
And learn the true nature of your face, 

and utter praises to His Spirit. 
And wipe away the dirt from your face, 

and love His holiness, 

and clothe yourself therewith. 
Then you will be spotless, 

resting at all times with Him. 

Odes of Solomon 13:1—4, OSD p.62 


In Mandaean literature, the saviour is similarly described as a “pure Mirror”:* 


Our father, you are a pure mirror! 
You have become an illuminator in all the worlds. 
Mandaean Prayer Book 326; cf. CPM p.229 


Sometimes, the divine Word or Wisdom of God is described as the image or 
mirror of God, as in the Wisdom of Solomon: 


She is a reflection of the eternal light, 
untarnished mirror of God’s active power, 
image of His goodness. 

Wisdom of Solomon 7:26, JB 


See also: illuminator, mirror (5.1), Wisdom (3.1). 


1. Henry Suso, Little Book of Eternal Wisdom 1:12, 16, 17, 19, BEW pp.71, 93, 
100, 110. 
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2. Acts of John 95; cf: ANT p.253. 
3. Cf: Mandaean Prayer Book 323, 378, CPM pp.228, 287. 


miskin (A/P) (pl. masakin, miskindn) Lit. a destitute, a very poor person, an indi- 


gent; also, one who is meek or lowly; one who is spiritually poor or humble; 
one who relies on God for his sustenance; related to maskanat (destitution, 
lowliness). A miskin may or may not be a beggar, according to individual 
definition. A hadith relates: 


The Prophet said, “I stood at the gate of paradise, and saw that most of 
the people who entered it were the poor (masakin), while the wealthy 
were detained.” 

Hadith Sahih al-Bukhdri 7:62.124, 8:76.555; cf. HSB' 


According to another hadith, “The poor man (miskin) is not the one who 
goes round to the people and is dismissed with one or two morsels and one 
or two dates.” He is “one with insufficient for his needs, but yet does not beg 
anything from people”.” 

The miskin is commonly compared to or contrasted with the fagir, which 
also means the ‘poor one’. Hujwiti records that Sufis disagree as to who has 
chosen the higher path — the fagir (the poor) or the miskin. The debate is 
over who places the greater reliance on God, but much depends upon how 
the terms are defined. Some shaykhs regard “the poor (fagir)” as superior 
to “the lowly (miskin)” because of a verse in the Qur°Gn that speaks of “the 
poor (fugara’)” who are unable to move about and earn a living because they 
spend their time “in the cause of Allah”? They are in need of help but are too 
modest to say so.* The poor (faqir) are therefore to be regarded more highly 
because “the lowly (miskin) possess a means of livelihood, which the poor 
(fagir) renounce.” Hujwiri also mentions various other differing shades of 
opinion among Muslim scholars,° although all such distinctions would appear 
to be hairsplitting. 

Considering the matter from a more spiritual viewpoint, Maybudi believes 
that the miskin is one who is utterly devoid of selfish motivation, and has 
taken complete refuge in God. The faqir, on the other hand, “still has traces 
of self-gratification within him”: 


It has been said that spiritual poverty (fagr) comprises three levels: 
want (hdjat), poverty (faqgr), and destitution (maskanat). The one who 
wants is subservient to the world, so that the world may alleviate his 
poverty. The poor one (fagr) does not give his heart to the world; rather, 
he is inclined to the hereafter, seeking ease in the bounty of heaven. 
The destitute (maskanat) desires nothing but God; he cares nothing 
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for worldly wealth or other worldly blessings, only for closeness to 
the Bestower of bounty. 

The Prophet sought destitution (maskanat) when he prayed, “O 
Lord, cause me to live in destitution (miskin), to die in destitution 
(miskin), and to be judged in the ranks of the destitute (al-masakin).” 
He sought refuge from poverty (fagr) saying, “I take refuge in You 
from poverty (al-fagr),” which means that the one in poverty (faqr) 
still has traces of self-gratification within him, such that he is still 
veiled from his Lord. 

Maybudi, Kashf al-Asrar, KA4 p.168; cf. in SSE6 pp.106—7 


Al-Ghazali, however, appears to be avoiding the debate when he quotes the 
verse: 


Rejoice, O my heart, for your Beloved (Mahbiib) 
is the friend of the poor (darvishdn) and the meek (miskinan). 
Unattributed; cf. in RRS p.183 


See also: darvesh, faqir. 


1. Cf. Hadith Sahih Muslim 36:6596, HSM. 

2. Hadith Sahth Muslim 5:2261; cf. HSM. 

3. Qur'an 2:273. 

4. Quran 2:273. 

5. Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjub V, KMM pp.67-68, KM p.60. 


mitbodedim (He) Lit. meditators; mystics who practised hitbodedut (meditation); 
a term used by Rabbi Isaac of Akko (f/.C13th—14th). 


See also: hitbodedut (3), perushim. 


mkhan po (T) Lit. abbot, preceptor; commonly rendered phonetically as khenpo. 
See khenpo. 


monk (Gk. monachos, L. monachus) A male member of a religious and some- 

times contemplative community, bound by various vows, such as (in 

Christianity) poverty, chastity, and obedience, the vows varying between 
different monastic orders. 

In fourth-century Christianity, the Greek monachos was commonly used 

for those who had consecrated their lives to God, whether as solitaries or 
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community dwellers. The word is related to monos (single, lonely), suggest- 
ing solitude. In earlier times, a monk was not necessarily an ordained priest 
and, in the Eastern Church, monks have traditionally resisted ordination. As 
the early desert father Evagrios (c.345—399) puts it: 


If you want to pray as a monk, shun all lies and take no vows. 
Otherwise you will pretend vainly to be what you are not. 
Evagrios Pontikos, On Prayer 127, Philokalia; cf: PCT1 p.69 


The earliest monastic rule, created by St Benedict around 530, mentions four 
kinds of monk: coenobites, who live together under a rule or abbot; hermits 
or anchorites, who live a solitary existence after undergoing training in a 
community; sarabaites, widespread in early Christianity, especially in Egypt, 
who lived either at home or in communities, followed no particular rule, 
and disposed personally of the fruits of their manual labour; and gyrovagi 
(wandering monks), some of whom were evangelical preachers, and others 
no doubt were professional beggars. St Benedict approves of the first two 
categories, but condemns the sarabaites and gyrovagi as religious pretenders 
and hypocrites. 

Various religious orders have arisen since the time of St Benedict. These 
include Benedictine offshoots like the Cistercians and the Trappists; monastic 
orders such as Carthusians, the Premonstratensians, and the Camaldolese; 
mendicant friars such as the Carmelites, Dominicans, and Franciscans, who 
are not correctly regarded as monks due to their practice of mixing freely 
with people, moving from place to place, and begging alms; and likewise the 
scholarly Jesuits, to whom the importance of the rule of missionary activity 
excuses them from the monastic obligation of singing at the daily service 
ina choir. 

In whatever way the various movements may have developed, the ideal of 
the early Christian monks was contemplative and mystical, and the writings 
of the ascetic monks known as the desert fathers have remained popular for 
their pithy, epigrammatic wisdom. Among the earliest of these desert monks 
was Evagrios Pontikos (345-399). Regarding the souls in this world as being 
in a fallen state, Evagrios understood that the essential aim of a monk was 
to once again become a pure spirit (nous). In his thinking, angels were pure 
souls, hence: 


The monk becomes equal to the angels through prayer, because of his 
longing to “behold the face of the Father who is in heaven”! 
Evagrios Pontikos, On Prayer 113, Philokalia, PCT] p.68 


Having regained the state of purity, the monk is one with “all men”, and 
wishes them the highest spiritual good: 
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Blessed is the mind that has acquired complete freedom from sensation 
during prayer. Blessed is the monk who regards all men as God, after 
God. Blessed is the monk who regards the salvation and progress of all 
with great joy, as if it were his own.... A monk is he who is separate 
from all, yet one with all. A monk is one who regards himself as one 
with everyone, through always seeing himself in each. 
Evagrios Pontikos, On Prayer 120-22, 124-25, Philokalia; 
cf, OCM pp.112-13, PCT1 pp.68-69 


Others of the Eastern tradition have also written of a monk’s spiritual path. 
Firstly, a monk must be inwardly mindful and vigilant. Until he has achieved 
this, his mind will waver, and be subject to doubt and uncertainty: 


Every monk will have doubt about his spiritual work until he has 
achieved watchfulness of mind. Either he will be ignorant of the beauty 
of this watchfulness or, if he is aware of it, he will fail to achieve it 
because of his negligence. He will resolve his doubt only when he 
has learnt to guard his mind. ... A true monk is one who has achieved 
watchfulness; and he who is truly watchful is a monk in his heart. 
St Hesychios the Priest, On Watchfulness and Holiness 157, 159, Philokalia; 
cf. PCTI p.190 


He should be as spiritually diligent as if today were his last day. Conversely, 
he should keep his body in good health, so that it does not distract him from 
his prayer: 


A monk should always act as if he was going to die tomorrow; yet he 
should treat his body as if it was going to live for many years. The 
first cuts off the inclination to listlessness, and makes the monk more 
diligent; the second keeps his body sound and his self-control well 
balanced. 

Evagrios Pontikos, On Watchfulness 1, Philokalia, PCT1 p.53 


He should keep his attention from straying out through the gates of his senses, 
so that his inward being can become recollected: 


The monk should shut all the gates of his soul (psyché), that is, the 
senses, so that he is not lured astray. When the spirit (nous) sees that 
it is not dominated by anything, it prepares itself for immortality, 
gathering its senses together and forming them into one body. 

St Isaiah the Solitary, On Guarding the Mind 7, Philokalia; cf: PCT1 p.23 


He must keep his thoughts pure: 
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The monk should wage a truceless war on these three things, more 
than all others: gluttony, futile self-esteem, and avarice — which is a 
form of idolatry.’ 

St John of Karpathos, Encouragement of Monks 86; cf. Philokalia, PCT1 p.318 


Without such purity, he can never reach the realms of the spirit: 


The monk, therefore, must be detached from material things, must 
be dispassionate, free from all evil desires, not given to soft living, 
not a tippler, not slothful, not indolent, not a lover of wealth, pleasure 
or praise. Unless he raises himself above all these things, he will 
fail to achieve the angelic way of life. For those who do achieve it, 
the “yoke is easy and the burden is light’”,* divine hope sustaining 
them in all things. This life and its activities are full of delight, 
and the lot of the soul that has attained it is blessed and “‘cannot be 
taken away’’.4 

St Theodoros, Spiritual Texts 49, Philokalia, PCT2 p.23 


The way of the monk is the opposite of the worldly man: 


The achievements of the worldly man constitute the failings of the 
monk, and the achievements of the monk constitute the failings of the 
worldly man. For example, the achievements of the worldly man are 
wealth, fame, power, luxury, comfort, children, and what is consequent 
upon all these things. But the monk is destroyed if he obtains any of 
them. His achievements are the total shedding of possessions, the 
rejection of esteem and power, self-control, hardship, and all that is 
consequent upon them. 

St Maximos the Confessor, On Love 3:85, Philokalia, PCT2 pp.96-97 


Yet, simply giving up external things does not mean that the inner mind is 
similarly detached: 


Prove yourself a monk, not outwardly, but inwardly, by freeing yourself 
from the passions. 
Thalassios the Libyan, On Love 3:22, Philokalia, PCT2 p.320 


He who has renounced such things as marriage, possessions and other 
worldly pursuits is outwardly a monk, but may not yet be a monk 
inwardly. Only he who has renounced the impassioned conceptual 
images of these things has made a monk of the inner self, the mind. 
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It is easy to be a monk in one’s outer self, if one wants to be; but no 
small struggle is required to be a monk in one’s inner self. 

Who in this generation is completely freed from impassioned 
conceptual images, and has been granted uninterrupted, pure, and 
spiritual prayer? Yet this is the mark of the inner monk. 

St Maximos the Confessor, On Love 4:50-51, Philokalia; cf: PCT2 p.106 


The dichotomy between inward and outward purity is illustrated by an 
example: 


Meeting some nuns on the road, a monk made a detour. The superior 
said to him, “If you were a perfect monk, you would not have noticed 
we were women.” 

Wisdom of the Desert Fathers 22, in WDF p.6 


Though the monk lives apart from the world, nevertheless, he is of great 
benefit to it, never losing his sympathy with the plight of the ordinary man. 
As Staretz Silouan observed: “A monk is a man who prays for the whole 
world.”* And Thomas Merton says: 


The monk searches not only his own heart: he plunges deep into the 
heart of that world of which he remains a part, although he seems to 
have left it. In reality, he abandons the world only in order to listen 
more intently to the voices that proceed from its inmost depths. 
Thomas Merton, Climate of Monastic Prayer, CMP p.35 


Though the monks of old had much to say that is universal, it is worth 
remembering that they saw other things according to the religious mindset 
of their own times. Little exemplifies this better than their belief in demons. 
In modern times, it is customary to interpret demons metaphorically, as one’s 
own inner problems and imperfections. This may well be true, but for the 
desert fathers and many monks of the past, demons were as real as angels, and 
many stories are told of their actual physical battles. Hence, it was perfectly 
commonplace for Peter of Damaskos to illustrate how inwardly concentrated 
in prayer a monk should be by reference to a demon story: 


Evagrios (Pontikos) the Solitary has recounted how a certain monk 
was praying when, for his benefit and for that of many others, God 
allowed the demons to take him by his hands and feet and throw him 
in the air; and so that his body would not be hurt when he fell to the 
earth, they caught him in a rush mat. This they did for a long time, 
but were unable to distract his spirit from heaven.° 
Peter of Damaskos, Treasury of Divine Knowledge 2:10, 
Philokalia; cf. PCT3 p.242 
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. Matthew 18:10. 

. Cf. Colossians 3:5. 

. Matthew 11:30. 

. Luke 10:42. 

. Staretz Silouan, in Monk of Mount Athos, MMA p.91. 

. Evagrios the Solitary, On Prayer 111, Philokalia, PCT p.68. 
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moreh ha-zedek (He) Lit. teacher (moreh) of righteousness (zedek), righteous 


teacher, teacher of virtue; a title given to the spiritual leader mentioned in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls! and (it is hence presumed) used by members of the 
community who lived in the settlement at Khirbet Qumran (c.200 BCE — 100 
CE) near to where the scrolls were found. 

The identity of the moreh ha-zedek mentioned in these documents is a 
mystery. It is possible that he was regarded as the messiah, but even that is 
uncertain. The style of the texts is often allegorical or refers to incidents so 
vaguely, no names being given, that it is impossible for scholars to be sure 
what events are being described, and consequently to fix any date for them. 
From the evidence, it seems likely that the teacher of righteousness was 
a mystic. 

The moreh ha-zedek also appears in what has become known as the 
Damascus Document, which consists of two tenth- and twelfth-century 
manuscripts discovered in 1896-1897 in the genizah (storeroom) of the 
Ezra synagogue in Cairo, fragments of which were also found at Qumran. 
It has been suggested that ‘Damascus’ is probably a symbolic reference to 
the Qumran settlement. The stage is set when the document says that it is 
390 years since the fall of Jerusalem (587 BCE) to Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, and God has now sent a teacher to guide them in His ways, following 
a period of twenty years without a teacher: 


Three hundred and ninety years after He (God) had given them into 
the hand of king Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, He visited them, and 
He caused a plant root to spring from Israel and Aaron to inherit His 
land and to prosper on the good things of His earth. And they perceived 
their iniquity and recognized that they were guilty men, yet for twenty 
years they were like blind men groping for the way. And God observed 
their deeds, that they sought Him with a whole heart, and He raised up 
for them a teacher of righteousness (moreh ha-zedek) to guide them 
in the way of His heart... . 

None of the men who enter the New Covenant in the land of 
Damascus, and who again betray it and depart from the Fountain 
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of Living Waters, shall be reckoned with the council of the people 
or inscribed in its Book, from the day of gathering in of the teacher 
(moreh) of the community until the comings of the messiah out of 
Aaron and Israel. 

Damascus Document 1:5ff., 8:20ff., DSSE pp.83, 90 


The implication is that the teacher of righteousness was sent to help seekers 
who did not know the way to God. More extensively, the document continues, 
those who are sincerely aware of their shortcomings, and listen to the teacher 
of righteousness, “shall see His salvation”: 


But all those who hold fast to these precepts, going and coming in 
accordance with the Law, and who heed the voice of the teacher 
(moreh), and confess before God, ““We have sinned, we and our fathers, 
by walking counter to the precepts of the Covenant. Your judgment 
against us is true’; and who do not lift their hand against His holy 
precepts, His righteous judgments, and His true testimonies; and who 
have learnt from the former judgments by which the children of men 
were judged; and who give ear to the voice of the teacher of righteous- 
ness (moreh zedek), not rejecting the precepts of righteousness when 
they hear them — they shall rejoice and be glad, and their hearts shall 
be strong, and they shall prevail over the sons of the world, and God 
will forgive them, and they shall see His salvation, because they took 
refuge in His Holy Name. 
Damascus Document 9:50-54; 
cf, APOT2 pp.822-23, DSSE p.91, DSSM pp.357-58 


The moreh ha-zedek is also mentioned in the Habakkuk Pesher. Habakkuk 
is regarded as one of the minor Israelite prophets and the biblical book of 
Habakkuk, with only three chapters, is quite short. The commentary (pesher) 
found among the Dead Sea Scrolls, however, is significant for the under- 
standing it provides concerning the part played by the moreh ha-zedek in 
the lives of the Qumran community, and how they interpolated their beliefs 
into the biblical text. One of the opening verses of Habakkuk is stated and 
then interpreted: 


Behold the nations and see, marvel and be astonished: 
For I accomplish a deed in your days, 
but you will not believe it when told.” 


[Interpreted, this concerns] those who were unfaithful together with 
the liar, in that they [did] not [listen to the word received by] the teacher 
of righteousness (moreh ha-zedek) from the mouth of God. And it 
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concerns the unfaithful of the New [Covenant] in that they have not 
believed in the Covenant of God [and have profaned] his Holy Name. 
Habakkuk Pesher (IQpHab) 1:1-4, CHVK 


Saving souls from this world through the power of the Holy Name, the divine 
creative power, is what mystic saviours do. The “liar” or “wicked priest 
(ha-kohen ha-rasha)” is generally understood to have been an opponent of 
the moreh ha-zedek. The expression is probably a play on ha-kohen ha-rosh 
(high priest), though his identity — the subject of considerable scholarly 
speculation — is uncertain, with opinion favouring one of the high priests of 
the Hasmonean dynasty (164-63 BCE). 

Commenting again on a verse from Habakkuk, “But the righteous shall 
live by his faith,”? it is said: 


This refers to all those who observe the Law in the house of Judah, 
whom God will rescue from the house of judgment, because of their 
suffering, and because of their faith in the teacher of righteousness 
(moreh ha-zedek). 

Habakkuk Pesher (1QpHab) 8:13; cf: DSSE p.287, DSSM p.368, CHVK 


Again, only a mystic can rescue souls who have faith in him from the “house of 
judgment”, which is this world. Faith and love constitute the bond that unites 
the soul with the mystic, making it possible for him to draw the soul out of 
this world. And again, with the text of Habakkuk preceding the commentary: 


I will take my stand to watch 

and will station myself upon my fortress. 
I will watch to see what he will say to me 

and how [he will answer] my complaint. 
And Yahweh answered [and said to me, 

“Write down the vision and 

make it plain] upon the tablets, 

that [he who reads] may read it speedily.’”* 
And God told Habakkuk to write down that which would happen to 
the final generation, but He did not make known to him when time 
would come to an end. And, as for that which He said, “that he who 
reads may read it speedily”, interpreted, this concerns the teacher of 
righteousness (moreh ha-zedek) to whom God made known all the 
mysteries of the words of His servants the prophets. 

Habakkuk Pesher (1 QpHab) 6:12—7:5, CHVK 
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In another of the Dead Sea Scrolls, in a commentary on the biblical book 
of the prophet Micah, it is mentioned that the moreh ha-zedek expounded 
on the law correctly. Apparently he was regarded as having knowledge of 
the authentic Jewish “law” or teachings. Although little detail is provided, it 
seems clear that the dwellers in the Qumran community at that time looked 
towards the moreh ha-zedek to lead them to salvation on the Day of Judgment, 
whatever they may have understood by that. 

Perhaps even more suggestive of the mystical character of the teacher of 
righteousness are the Thanksgiving Hymns, often attributed to him, though 
the authorship remains uncertain. Complex in character, the hymns contain 
much that is mystical in nature, including passages that link them to the 
biblical wisdom literature, where Wisdom is depicted as the divine creative 
power by which all things come into being: 


By Thy Wisdom all things exist from eternity, 
and before creating them Thou knewest their works 
for ever and ever. 

Nothing is done without Thee 
and nothing is known unless Thou desire it. 


Thou hast created all the spirits, 
and hast established a Statute and Law 
for all their works. 
Thanksgiving Hymns 6:1—10, CDSV pp.258-9 


Wisdom is also the means by which human beings come to know the myster- 
ies of God: 


These things I know 
by the Wisdom which comes from Thee; 
For Thou hast unstopped my ears 
to marvellous mysteries. 
Thanksgiving Hymns 6:20-25, CDSV p.260 


Although speculation over the Dead Sea Scrolls, their origins, and that of the 
teacher of righteousness, can be endless, little more can be said. But whoever 
he was, he shared with John the Baptist, Jesus, and many other unknown or 
little-known holy men, the same spiritual heritage, making up the Jewish 
mystical milieu immediately before and at the start of the Christian era. 


See also: Essenes, righteous one, zaddik. 
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Dead Sea Scrolls 4Q265-273, 5Q12, 6Q15. 

. Habakkuk 1:5, CHVK. 

. Habakkuk 2:4, RSV. 

. Habakkuk 2:1-2, CHVK. 

. Commentary on Micah (1QpMic), CDSV p.503. 
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mu’adhdhin (A), mu’azZin (P) Lit. announcer, proclaimer; the religious official 
who gives the call to prayer from the top of the mosque, several times a day; 
one who calls the people to prayer; anglicized as ‘muezzin’. Traditionally, 
muezzins have been highly respected in Islamic society for their pious task. 
Some of the Sufis, however, have pointed out that there is another side of 
the picture. ‘Attar writes: 


Sana’, in his wanderings without end, 
once saw a sweeper busy with his job. 

When looking to the other side, his eye 
fell on a mu‘azzin who called to prayer. 

“The latter’s work,” he said, “is in no way better, 
in fact, they carry out a similar task. 

They do not know what they are really doing, 
performing only duties for a living. 

Both immature, merely earning their bread, 
I do not see what difference there is. 

Only, the sweeper does the honest labour: 
the mu‘azZin is deluded by his pious task.” 
‘Attar, Musibat-Namah, MNFA p.240; cf. in CNSA pp.15—16 


The inner, mystic call to prayer is the music of the divine creative Word, 
the Voice or Call of God. In this sense, the one who really gives the call to 
prayer is a master of the Word. Hence, a seventeenth-century Indian Sufi, 
Sultan Baht, writes: 


The mu‘aZzin of love gave out a Call, 
and the heart of the lover heard the Voice! 
When he saw the glory of extinction in God, 
he became powerless to turn his back. 
Praising His greatness, he merged in Him, 
and thus he thanked the Lord. 
Sultan Bahi, Bait 120, SBU p.420, SBE pp.312-13 


See also: adhan (>3). 
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mugh (P) (pl. mughan) Lit. a magus (pl. magi); a Zoroastrian priest; also, a general 
term for a Zoroastrian; in Sufi terminology, a mystic, one who is intoxicated 
with the fire of divine love; also as mugh-bachchah (magian child) and pir-i 
mughdn (master of the magi), and in terms such a dayr-i mughdn (temple of 
the magi), the inner dwelling place of the divine beloved, and ki-yi mughan 
(lane of the magi), the place where the master dwells — either outwardly or 
inwardly. Since the magi were dualists, and — in Muslim eyes — infidels, the 
term can also signify an infidel or a polytheist. 

The magi were originally a Median tribe of ancient Iran who had acquired 
the privilege of being the community from whom the Zoroastrian priests were 
drawn. Like the Sayyid family clan among Muslims (who claim descent from 
Muhammad’s grandson Husayn), they flourished greatly. 

Because alcohol is forbidden under Islamic law, wine could only be 
obtained from non-Muslims. In Persia, this effectively meant Zoroastrians, 
especially Zoroastrian priests — the magi. Since wine was symbolic of divine 
love, the wineseller and cupbearer came to represent the master, and so, too, 
did the magi. An alternative explanation of the term’s metaphorical use in 
Sufism stems from Zoroastrian fire worship. In Sufism, fire symbolizes the 
ardour of divine love, and the fire temple represents the inner sanctum or 
inner being where the beloved is sought. 

Among the many Sufis who have used the family of metaphors associated 
with wine drinking have been Rimi, Hafiz, Sana’t, Sa‘di, Maghribi, ‘Iraqi, and 
the loosely knit Qalandariyah order. According to a short biography appearing 
in the introduction to many manuscripts of his Divan, by the age of seventeen, 
the brilliant young ‘Iraqi had studied all the known sciences, and had begun 
his life as a teacher. One day, a group of wandering galandars came to his 
city. Holding a meeting, they began to sing some verses to a sweet melody, 
which greatly inspired the young ‘Traqi. In Sufi symbolism, the “tavern of 
ruin” is the inner sanctum where the spiritual beloved is encountered: 


We have moved our bedrolls from the mosque 
to the tavern of ruin (kharabdat); 
We have scribbled on the page of asceticism, 
and erased all miracles of piety. 
Now we sit in the ranks of lovers 
in the lane of the magi (kii-yi mughdan), 
and drink a cup from the hands of the 
dissolute haunters of the tavern (kharabdat). 
Traqi, Divine Flashes, Introduction, KHI p.49; cf. in DF p.34 


Subsequently, ‘Iraqi abandoned his scholarly learning in quest of divine 
knowledge. 
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Hafiz, a prolific user of wine imagery, also speaks of the “street of the 
magi”: 


Turn not your face from the street of the magi (kii-yi mughdn), 
for they sell there the key that unlocks all problems. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.259, DIH p.410; cf. DHWC (538:6) p.882 


And likewise Maghribti: 


In the lane of the magi (ka-yi mughdan), 
we became nothing; 
Since our being became nothing, 
we have become all Being. 
Maghribi, Divan 137:1327, DSMR p.171, in SSE3 p.218 


Among other magian metaphors, the magian child (mugh-bachchah) 
embodies the unsullied conscience, purity, simplicity and humility of the 
true mystic, in this case, a spiritual master: 


In the corner of the tavern of ruin (kharabdat) 
I saw a magian child (mugh-bachchah); 
And once again I bowed my head before his face. 
‘Traqi, Kulliyat 2637, KHI p.206; cf. in SSE3 p.216 


The wineseller’s (badah-firash) magian child (mugh-bachchah) arrived, 
crying: “Awake, O sleep-besotted wayfarer!” 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.229, DIH p.366; cf. DHWC (485:2) p.SO1 


Emphasizing the meaning of the magian imagery, Hafiz writes of the pir-i 
mughadn: 


I am the slave of the master of the magi (pir-i mughdan), 
who released me from ignorance. 
Whatever the pir does is for our ultimate benefit. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.114, DIH p.201; cf, DHWC (190:5) p.360 


Last night, I took my problem 
to the master of the magi (pir-i mughan), 
who solves all riddles with the power of his glance 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.87, DIH p.170; cf, DHWC (123:3) p.258 
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Why should I remove my head 
from the threshold of the pir of the magi (mughan)? 
For in his head lies fortune, at his door, peace. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.15, DIH p.55; cf: DHWC (35:4) p.93 


O Hafiz, the court of the master of the magi (pir-i mughdan) 
is a place of good fortune: 
Never will I cease 
to kiss the dust at this door. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.204, DIH p.331; cf, DHWC (430:9) p.719 


In the “magi’s cloister’, the inner sanctum, the mystic beloved can be 
encountered: 


Into the magi’s (mughdan) cloister came my friend, 
goblet in hand: 
Himself with wine intoxicated, 
with his eyes alone he intoxicated the wine drinkers. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.26, DIH p.73; cf, DHWC (37:1) p.100 


Hafiz maintains that his master has actually brought about those things that 
religion only promises: 


Be not concerned, O preacher, 
that I am a disciple of the master of the magi (pir-i mughdn): 
For things that you have only promised, 
he has made happen. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.64, DIH p.139; cf, DHWC (140:8) p.284 


See also: badah-firush, dayr-i mughan (>3), kharabah (7.2), may-firiish, 
sharab-khanah (7.2). 


mughanni (A/P) Lit. singer, minstrel; mystically, the perfect master, especially, 
the inner master, the spiritual beloved, whose characteristic is the music of 
the divine creative power; this entirely spiritual Music is the remedy for all 
human ills, since it lifts the soul out of the body and this world, taking it back 
to God; also called mutrib (minstrel) and gawwadl (singer). 

The Sufi poets have been extensive users of this family of metaphors, 
indicating the importance they gave to contact with the inner Music. A well- 
known poem, attributed to Hafiz, is full of allusions to this divine Music and 
the pivotal role of the master in bringing the soul into contact with it: 
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O mughanni! Tune up your tambourine and harp: 
sing a sweet Melody to the lovers. 

Show the way whereby the Sufi knows the mystic state (hal), 
through which he may receive the intoxication of union. 


O mughanni! Strike your hand upon the organ: 
remove from my heart the thought of this sad world. 
Maybe my heart will enjoy great rest, 
when no stain of suffering lies upon it.... 


O mughanni! Where are you? It is the season of roses, 
and the gardens are full of the song of the bulbul. 
Truly, to best quicken my blood, 
bring my heartbeat into tune with the Breath of the Harp. 


O mughanni! Come! Tune up your lyre: 
play a new kind of Melody. 
With just one Song, cure my ills: 
rend my heart like a cloak (khirqat) with a hundred patches. 


O mughanni! What is it to you, if you do me a favour? 

If, with your reed flute, you throw fire into my heart again? 
If you draw me away from thoughts of myself? 

If you disturb the household of my pain? 


O mughanni! Where are you? Enfold us with your sweet Melody: 
welcome us helpless ones with your kindness.... 
O mughanni! Sing your Song, pick up your lute (saz): 
for we who are helpless, your Song is a remedy. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHM pp.526-27, DIH pp.478-79; 
cf, DHWC (687:7-10, 13-19, 21) pp.993-94 


In another verse, Hafiz equates this divine minstrel with God Himself: 


Pass round the wine, 
for the harp has brought a secret to my ear, saying, 
“Be happy, and hear this musical master.” 
O Hafiz, drink wine, so that you may hear 
the Song of the minstrel (mughanni), God the independent One. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.262, DIH p.4l5; cf, DHWC (557:5-6) p.906 


Rimi says that the divine music of the master brings intense longing and the 
anguish of love to the soul: 
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The singer (mughanni) returns with his lyre (chang) retuned, 
opening wide the door of the pain of love. 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 2391:25259, KSDS5 p.162; cf. in SSE1 p.172 


See also: daff (3.2), mutrib, naghmah (3.2), sama‘ (>3), ‘ud (3.2). 


muhagqgqigq (A/P) (pl. muhaqqiqiin) Lit. one who knows, a knower, a gnostic, a 
realized one; a mystic, an adept; “‘the perfect realized one to whom the Reality 
of things becomes manifest and unveiled”;' from the same root as al-Haqq 
(Truth, Reality, God); one who knows the Truth, one who is aware of the 
Real, one who has attained Reality, one who has mystical knowledge of God; 
also as mutahaqgqig bi al-Haqq (one realized in God), “one who sees God in 
every determined (manifest) thing, transcending the determination of that 
thing; often contrasted with mugallid (imitator), one whose knowledge has 
been acquired through books and discussions. 


See also: muqallid. 


1. Lahiji, Sharh-i Gulshan-i Raz, SGR p.58, in SSE6 p.43. 
2. Shah Ni‘mat Allah Vali, Rasa@’il, RNV4 p.54, in SSE6 pp.43-44. 


mukta-jiva (S/H) Lit. liberated (mukta) living being (jiva); a being who has 
attained enlightenment and liberation while still living in a human body 
(jivanmukti). See jivanmukta. 


mulla (A/P/H/Pu), mawla (A), mawla (P), mullan (H/Pu) Lit. patron, lord, master, 
protector; also, one dependent upon another’s patronage; a title of respect; 
also, a Muslim teacher, scholar, religious leader, or one who gives the call to 
prayer; also, a spiritual master; also, the Lord, as in the term, mushtaqdn-i 
Mawila, those who long for the Lord. 

According to a hadith (traditional saying), the title of mawld was conferred 
by Muhammad on his cousin and son-in-law ‘Altibn Abr Talib. Rimi quotes 
this hadith, going on to use it as a means of explaining that the true lords 
and protectors are the “prophets”, by whom he means the spiritual masters, 
for they alone are truly able to give spiritual protection and freedom to 
their disciples (the “true believers”). The “Hypocrites” were a group who at 
times pledged allegiance to Muhammad, but at other times were antagonistic 
to him: 
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Expounding the tradition that Muhammad said, the blessings of God 
be upon him: “For whoever I am, the spiritual protector (mawld) ‘Ali 
is his spiritual protector (mawild), too,” so that the Hypocrites asked 
sarcastically, “Was he not satisfied with the obedience and service 
rendered by us to himself that he bids us render the same service to a 
snivelling child?” etc. 


For this reason the Prophet, 
who laboured spiritually with the utmost zeal, 
applied the name ‘protector (mawild)’ to himself and to ‘Alt. 
He said, “My cousin ‘All is the protector (mawild) and friend 
of everyone who is under my protection.” 
Who is the protector (mawld) ? 
He who sets you free, 
and removes the fetters of servitude from your feet. 
Since prophethood (nubiivat) is the guide to freedom, 
freedom is bestowed on true believers 
by the prophets (anbiya’). 
Rimi, MaSnavi VI:4538 (heading), 4538-41; cf. MJR6 p.509 


The term is used in the Qur’an as descriptive of God rather than as a name 
of God: 


God is the protector (mawld) of those who believe, 
but those who reject God have no protector (mawld). 
Verily, God will admit those who believe and do righteous deeds, 
to gardens beneath which rivers flow. 
But those who reject God take their fill of pleasure 
and eat as cattle eat; 
And the fire (hell) will be their abode. 
Quran 47: 11-12; cf. AYA, KPA 


In India, the fifteenth-century mystic Kabir, who was born into a Muslim 
family and taught in the brahman stronghold of Varanasi at a time when 
religious leaders exercised considerable control over the minds of the masses, 
was critical of both Indian and Muslim religious traditions alike: 


The mosque is built with stones, large and small, 
to the tower of which the mulla climbs, 
and cries till he is hoarse 
as though the Lord were deaf. 

Why do you shout, O mulla? 
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Don’t you know, O mulld, 

that the Invisible is not hard of hearing? 
That He whom you invoke so loudly, 

lives within your heart? 
The Turk goes to the mosque, 

the Hindu goes to the temple, 

both rushing about in their own way. 
But the invisible Lord is within the body; 
Him they do not see. 

Kabir, Sakhi Sangrah, Sakhiyan 13-15, KSS2 p.165 


He alone is a mullan who struggles with his mind, 
and, through the guru’s (gur) teachings, fights with death. 
He crushes the pride of the messenger of death (kal purakh). 
Unto that mulld, I ever offer greetings of respect. 
Kabir, Adi Granth 1159, AGK 


See also: Mawla (> 1), mawlana. 


muni, mauni (S/H/Pu) Lit. sage, seer, ascetic, recluse, especially one who has taken 
a vow of silence; one who has renounced home, family and worldly concerns in 
the quest for liberation; of uncertain derivation, though commonly understood 
to be related to mauna, which means both silence and the status or position of 
a muni (muni-hood); hence, mauni, one who observes silence. Another more 
probable etymology derives muni from the root man (impulse, eagerness, 
inspiration), with muni meaning one who is moved by an inward impulse, 
one inspired, an inspired or ecstatic person, and hence a sage, and so on.! In 
this derivation, muni is probably cognate with the Greek mania (exaltation). 

In Jainism, a muni or sadhu is a monk or nun (sddhvi or Gryikd) who holds 
no particular position in a mendicant order. Muni and aryikd are terms used 
especially by Digambaras — sddhu and sadhvi being more common among 
Shvetambaras. 

Throughout Indian and Buddhist sacred literature, muni appears as a gen- 
eral term for a sage, a holy man, a man of God, or a prophet, the majority of 
whom are teachers and counsellors and anything but silent, often appearing 
in large numbers, as in the Ramayana and Mahabharata. Some individual 
munis are portrayed as spiritually advanced or even enlightened, although 
the majority are not. 

Muni is used in the Rig Veda to mean both “one inspired”? and ‘sage’. In 
the latter context, there is a hymn in which the muni is equated with the keshin 
(long-haired one, an ecstatic). The hymn refers to a cup of visha (poison), 
which is prepared, pressed, and drunk by the keshin, in the company of Rudra. 
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Rudra is the Vedic god of wind and storm; also, as his ‘alter-ego’ Shiva (god 
of ascetics and yogis), he is the deity who took poison to save the world (and 
is rescued by his consort Parvati).* 

The meaning of visha in this context is uncertain, although some scholars 
have suggested that it refers to a hallucinogenic plant preparation taken by 
muni-keshins to give them a sense of the mystical.* Whether or not this drink 
was the fabled “soma juice’, taken for the same purpose, and described 
elsewhere in the Vedas” is uncertain. Alternatively, visha could be a metaphor 
for divine grace or for the immortal nectar (rasamrita) that enables the soul 
to ‘fly’ into spiritual realms: 


Within the keshin is fire, within the keshin is visha, 
within the keshin both heaven and earth. 

The keshin is the Sun that sees everything, 
the keshin is indeed the Light itself. 


These sages (munis), girt with the wind, 
have donned ochre mud as their garment. 
When the gods enter within them, 
they follow the wings of the wind. 


“Intoxicated,” (they say), “by our muni-hood (mauneya) 
we have taken the wind as a steed. 

Our bodies are all you mere mortals 
can see of us here below.” 


The muni sails through the air, 
beholding the forms of all things below. 
He has made himself friend and collaborator 
in the holy work of the gods. 


The stallion of Vata (wind god), friend of Vayu (wind god), 
driven on by the gods — 

The muni has his home in the oceans, 
east and west. 


Treading the path of woodland beasts, 
of gandharvas and apsaras (heavenly spirits) — 
Understanding their minds, bubbling with joy, 
the keshin is their dearest friend. 


Vayu has prepared and mixed him a draught, 
pressed out by Kunamnama. 
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Together with Rudra, 
the keshin has drunk from the cup of visha. 
Rig Veda 10:136.1-7; cf: RV pp.137-38, RVRG, VE pp.436-37 


In the Katha Upanishad, the idealized muni is one who has merged his Gtman 
(self, soul) into Brahman, like water poured into water: 


As pure water poured into pure water becomes one with it, 
so also, O Gautama, does the self (a@tman) 
of the sage (muni) who knows. 
Katha Upanishad 2:1.15 


The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad reiterates, “Knowing It (Brahman) alone 
does one become a sage (muni).”° The Bhagavad Gita summarizes the yogic 
practices of a muni: 


Shutting out all external sensory contacts; 
Fixing the gaze between the eyebrows; 
Regulating the flow of prana (incoming breath) 

and apdna (outgoing breath) through the nostrils; 
With the senses, mind, and intellect under control; 
Free from desires, fear, and anger; 
And aspiring to liberation (moksha) alone — 

a sage (muni) is forever liberated (mukta). 

Bhagavad Gita 5:27-28 


Other texts continue in a similar vein: 


A muni is he who is devoid of love and hate, who regards equally a clod 
of earth, stone and gold, who does no injury to any living creature, and 
is free of all desires. He will attain liberation, possessing the virtues 
of self-knowledge, when he is free of pride and egotism, of causing 
injury and wickedness. 

Narada-Parivrajaka Upanishad 3:34—-35; cf. SUAR p.52, TMU p.107 


Though in the midst of limitations (updadhis), the muni is untouched 
by their nature, like the sky; he remains unconcerned under all circum- 
stances, like a fool; and he stays unattached, like the wind. 

On the destruction of limitations (upddhis), the muni becomes 
totally absorbed in Vishnu, the all-pervading Spirit, like water in water, 
space in space, and light in light. 

Shankara, Atmabodha 52-53; cf. ABSC pp.97-99, SKS pp.208-9 
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The Hatha Yoga Pradipika says that the muni who practises hatha yoga listens 
to the inner sound (ndda, dhvani): 


Blocking the ears with his hands, a muni should listen to the inner 
sound (dhvani) with a steady (sthira) mind; then a state of stillness 
(sthira-pada) is attained. Through sustained listening to this ndda, 
awareness of external sounds (dhvani) diminishes. ...In the first stages 
of the practice, various loud and prominent nddas are heard but, with 
prolonged practice, the subtlest of subtleties becomes audible. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 4:82—84; cf. HYPM p.578 


Although the terms muni and rishi are generally used more or less syn- 
onymously, the twentieth-century yogi Yogananda does make a distinction. 
According to his viewpoint, a muni is an ecstatic mystic, while a rishi, like 
a bodhisattva in Buddhism, undertakes to remain in this world and work for 
the liberation of others: 


A muni is he who has ecstatically dissolved himself in God by the sci- 
ence of yoga. And a rishi is he who, after finding liberation as a muni, 
goes on to live in the world as an example to others of the effectiveness 
of yoga as the supreme science of liberation. 

Yogananda, God Talks with Arjuna, GTBG p.578 


The Indian Sufi ‘Inayat Khan summarizes the general meaning of the term: 


In the East, there are great sages and saints who sit quite still, with 
lips closed, for years. They are called muni, which means, “he who 
takes the vow of silence”. The man of today may think, “What a life, 
to be silent and do nothing!” But he does not know that some, by 
their silence, can do more than others can accomplish by talking for 
ten years. A person may argue for months about a problem, and not 
be able to explain it, while another with inner radiance, may be able 
to answer the same thing in one moment. But the answer that comes 
without words explains still more. 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK10 p.76 


In Buddhism, one of the alternative titles of the Buddha is Shakyamuni (sage 
of the Shakyas), indicating the clan into which he was born. The epithet is 
especially common in Mahayana texts, where Shakyamuni is used to distin- 
guish the historical Siddhartha Gautama from a pantheon of other buddhas. 
Muni is also sometimes applied infrequently to Buddhist arhats. Expressions 
such as santo muni (peaceful sage) and muni santo (sage at peace) can refer 
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either specifically to the Buddha or to an enlightened being.’ The term appears 
mostly in the older parts of the Pali literature, such as the Dhammapada 
and the Sutta Nipata, where it refers in general to an enlightened sage. The 
Dhammapada depicts the qualities of a muni in accordance with the ideal of 
a perfect Buddhist monk: 


Even as a bee gathers nectar from a flower, 
and flies away without injuring the flower, its colour or its scent — 
So should a muni dwell in his village.... 


Not by observing silence (mona) does a man 
who is foolish and ignorant become a sage (muni). 
But a wise man who ~ as if holding a pair of scales — 
takes the good and avoids evil, he indeed is a sage (muni). 
That is why he is a sage (muni). 
He who, in this world, weighs both sides of a thing 
is therefore called a sage (muni).... 


Him I call a brahman who knows his previous lives, 
who knows heaven and hell, 
who has reached the end of birth and death, 
who is a sage (muni) with perfect wisdom, 
and who has done all that needs to be done. 
Dhammapada 4:6, 19:13—14, 26:41 


The Sutta Nipdata devotes a long section to the qualities and characteristics 
of a true muni. He is wise, pure in thought and deed, solitary, accepting, 
balanced, and at peace: 


Intimacy gives rise to fear, human company to impurity; 
Free of intimacy, free of human company: 
such is the vision of the sage (muni). 


He who, destroying what has arisen (evil), 

lets it not take root, nor gives in to it when it arises: 
Him they call a wandering, solitary sage (muni): 

he has known the state of peace. 


Having considered the ground (cause), and crushed the seed, 
let him not nourish the sap (of regrowth). 

Such a sage (muni), seeing the end of rebirth, 
leaving aside reasoning, is beyond classification. 
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Knowing all resting places (of the mind), desiring none of them: 
Such a sage (muni), free of covetousness, free of greed, 

builds no more (creates no further karma), 

for he has reached the other shore. 


Overcoming all, knowing all, wise in all things, 
undefiled, abandoning all things, 
liberated through destruction of desire: 

Him the enlightened call a sage (muni). 


Strong in understanding, virtuous in deed, 

delighting in contemplation (jhadna), mindful, 

free of attachment, free of constraint, free of passions: 
Him the enlightened call a sage (muni). 


The itinerant solitary sage (muni), uncomplacent, 
unshaken by praise or blame, 
unstartled, like a lion on hearing a sound, 
unsnared, like wind in a net, 
unsoiled, like a lotus in water, 
leader of others, by others unled: 

Him the enlightened call a sage (muni)... 


Self-restrained, he does no evil. 
Young or middle-aged, self-controlled, 

the sage (muni), never angered, angers none: 
Him the enlightened call a sage (muni). 


Receiving alms from the best, the middling, or the leftovers — 
sustaining himself on what others give: 
Him the enlightened call a sage (muni). 


The itinerant sage (muni), abstaining from sex, 
in youth fettered by none, 
abstaining from intoxication, liberated: 

Him the enlightened call a sage (muni).... 


Two there are that are far apart: 

the householder supporting a wife and the unselfish virtuous one. 
In killing other creatures, the householder is unrestrained. 
The sage (muni) always protects other creatures, exercises restraint. 
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As the crested blue-necked peacock in flight 
never matches the swiftness of the wild goose: 
Even so the householder never matches the monk (bhikkhu) — 
the solitary sage (muni), practising meditation (jhdna) in the forest. 
Sutta Nipdata 1:12, Muni Sutta, PTSN pp.35-38; cf. KNTB, SNVF pp.33-35 


He is desireless, timeless, mindful, unflustered, firm in understanding, without 
pride, unattached, honest, generous, kind, intelligent, and untroubled by the 
many philosophies of life: 


Free from desire before dissolution (of the body), 
independent of beginning and end, 
reckoning not what lies between, 
yearning for nothing — 

Unangered, unstartled, unboastful, unanxious, 
speaking wisely, unexcited: 

He is a sage (muni), his speech controlled. 


No desire for the future, no sorrow for the past, 
he finds solitude in the midst of sensory contacts. 
In his perspectives, he cannot be led. 


Neither attached, nor deceitful, neither stingy, nor envious, 
neither insolent, nor contemptuous, nor given to slander — 
Neither intoxicated by pleasures, nor given to pride, 
gentle, quick-witted, not credulous — 
He is displeased with nothing. 


Not in hope of material gain does he take up this training; 
Undisturbed by loss, unhindered by craving, 
untroubled by desire, he hungers not for sweet flavours. 


Balanced (upekhaka), always mindful — 
he thinks not of himself in the world 
as equal, superior, or inferior — 

In him are no swellings of pride. 


Depending on nothing, understanding the Dhamma, independent, 
in whom there is no desire for becoming or not becoming — 

He is said to be at peace, unintent on sensual pleasures, 
nothing to tie him down, he has overcome desire. 
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He has no children, cattle, fields, or wealth — 
you can find nothing in him that is grasped or rejected, 
of self or not-self. 
He has no yearning for that which ordinary people, 
or priests and contemplatives might criticize him. 
Therefore, he is unperturbed by their words. ... 


For whom nothing in the world is his own 
who grieves not over what is no more, 
enters not into the multiplicity of doctrines — 
He is said to be at peace. 
Sutta Nipata 4:10, Purabheda Sutta, PTSN pp.166-68; 
cf, KNTB, SNVF pp.157-58 


He overcomes all human impediments to a spiritual life: 


Let a sage (muni) be truthful, without arrogance, 
not deceptive, free of criticism, 
without anger, surmounting greed and avarice. 


Let a man who has turned his mind to nibbdna 
conquer laziness, weariness, and sloth, 
be no companion to heedlessness, 
not stand firm in his pride. 


Let him not engage in deception, 
nor turn his affection to the allure of form; 
Let him fully fathom conceit, 
and live a life free of impulsiveness; 
Let him not delight in what is old, 
nor prefer what is new, nor grieve for what is lost, 
nor give himself up to what is dazzling and bright. 


Greed, I call a great flood — a whirlpool that sucks you down, 
a constant yearning, seeking a hold, continually in movement: 
Difficult to cross is the morass of sensual desire. 


Without deviation from Truth, 

a sage (muni) stands on high ground — a brahman. 
Having renounced everything, he indeed is at peace; 
Having clearly understood, he indeed is wise; 

Knowing the Dhamma, he is independent; 
Moving rightly through the world, he envies no one here. 
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Whoever here has overcome lust — 
an attachment hard to transcend in the world — 
neither grieves, nor frets; 

Having cut off the stream, he is free of fetters. 


Lay aside what went before, 
regard nothing behind; 

If you grasp not at the present, 
you will move about at peace. 


He who has no desire in any way for name and form (individuality), 
who grieves not over what is no more: 
He is never overcome in the world, suffers no loss. 


He to whom it never occurs, “This is mine,” 
and “Others have something,” feels no sense of I-ness, 
and grieves not at the thought “I have nothing.” 


Not harsh, not greedy, without desire, 
the same under all circumstances — 
That is the reward, I say when asked, 
for those who are free from preconceptions. 


For he who is without desire, for the man of understanding, 
there is no accumulating. 
Abstaining, unaroused, he finds security everywhere. 
Sutta Nipata 4:15, Attadanda Sutta, PTSN pp.183-85; cf. KNJI, SNVF pp.170-72 


See also: brahman, mauna (>3), sadhu. 


1. See “Muni,” Sanskrit-English Dictionary, SEMW. 

2. Rig Veda 7:56.8. 

3. Bhagavata Purana 8:7.18-21, 41-42, BPT3 pp.1032, 1037; Mahabharata 
1:18.42, MRSI p.84. 

See Wendy O’Flaherty, The Rig Veda, RV p.137. 

E.g. Rig Veda 8:17, 9:112, 10:119, passim. 

Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 4:4.22; cf. U3 p.302. 

E.g. Majjhima Nikaya 131 (Bhaddekaratta Sutta), 140 (Dhatuvibhanga Sutta), 
PTSM3 pp.197, 246, MDBB pp.1039, 1094, 1344 (n.1214), 1355 (n.1285). 


INNS 


muqaddam (A/P) (fem. mugaddamah, muqaddmih) Lit. placed in front; facili- 
tator, expediter, assistant; any of a number of religious or civil officials; in 
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the military, a rank equivalent to lieutenant-colonel; in medieval India, the 
headman of a village; in Sufism, a deputy to a shaykh in the hierarchy of 
a Sufi order or monastery (khdnaqah), especially in North Africa, who is 
generally deputed to give the initiation to novices; one of a number of such 
terms, variously used depending on the country, as well as the size and the 
way in which a particular order or individual monastery is constituted. 


See also: khalifah, shaykh. 


muagallid (A/P) Lit. an imitator; from the same root as taglid (imitation); one 


whose opinion is not acceptable or reliable in the interpretation of Muslim 
religious law; in Sufism, one whose knowledge of the inner mysteries is only 
from books, discussions and scholastic learning; contrasted with muhaqgqiq 
(one who knows the Truth) and mujtahid (one who strives, one whose inter- 
pretation is reliable). 

Book learning and discussion is called imitation because the inner myster- 
ies can only be truly known through direct experience. The muqallid may 
have theoretical understanding and eloquent speech, capable of moving others 
to tears, yet he himself is spiritually blind; his inner faculties of perception 
have not opened, and he has no direct perception of the inner realities. As 
Rumi observes: 


Though he speak words finer than a hair, 
his heart has no knowledge of those words. 
He has a certain intoxication from his own words, 
but there is a good distance between him and the wine. 
He is like a river bed: it does not drink any water — 
the water passes through it to the water drinkers. 
The water does not settle in the river bed 
because the river bed is not thirsty and water drinking. 
Like the reed flute, he makes a piteous lament, 
but he only seeks a purchaser (an admirer). 
The imitator (muqallid) in his discourse 
is like a professional mourner: 
That wicked man has no motive except cupidity. 
The professional mourner utters burning words of grief, 
but where is the glow of the heart and the rent skirt? 


Between the true knower (muhaqqiq) and the imitator (muqallid) 
there are great differences: 
The former is like David, the other but an echo. 
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The source of the former’s words is a glow: 
the imitator (muqallid) is one who learns old things by rote. 
Beware! Do not be duped by his sorrowful words: 
the ox bears the load, but it is the cart that creaks. 
Rimi, Masnavi I:486—95; cf. MJR2 pp.246-47 


Rimi addresses the spiritual blindness of imitation (taqlid): 


O eye (didah), you lament for others: 
sit down awhile and weep for yourself! ... 
Since the stamp of blind imitation (taqlid) 
is a lock upon the heart: 
Go, dissolve the lock with tears; 
Since imitation (taqlid) is the bane of every good thing: 
imitation is but a straw, even if it is a mighty mountain. 
If a blind man is big and choleric, 
deem him but a lump of flesh, since he lacks vision. 
Rimi, Masnavi IT:479, 483-85; cf. MJR2 p.246 


Rimi also tells the story of a mugallid (imitator) who follows a muhaqgqiq 
(seeker of truth) into the desert in search of a lost camel. The lost camel 
symbolizes inner mystical knowledge of the soul and of God. The imitator 
follows the true seeker out of selfish motives, desiring to profit in some way 
from the genuine interest of the true seeker. He draws his energy from the 
true seeker. He has no claim to the camel, but when he sees the true seeker’s 
camel, he suddenly becomes aware that he too has lost his own camel, and he 
sees it in the desert. In this way, the mugallid is transformed into a muhaqqiq: 


He (the imitator) had no just claim to this camel, 
but he too has lost a camel; yes, he has. 
Desire for another’s camel has become a veil to him: 
he has forgotten what he himself has lost. 
Wherever the real owner runs, the imitator runs, too: 
from desire, he becomes a partner in the real owner’s pain. 
When a liar journeys with a truthful man, 
his falsehood suddenly turns to truth. 
In the desert, whither that camel had hastened, 
the imitator also found his own camel. 
As soon as he saw the other camel, he remembered his own, 
and ceased to covet the camels of friend and kinsman. 
That imitator (muqallid) became a true seeker (muhaqqiq) 
when he saw his own camel browsing there. 
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Only at that moment did he become a seeker (talabgar) of the camel: 
he never truly sought it until he saw it in the desert. 
After that, he began to go alone: 
his eyes were open towards his own camel. 
Rami, Masnavi 1I:2990-98; cf. MJR2 pp.376-77 


See also: ‘ilm al-tahqiqi (+3), muhaqgqiq, taqlid (>3). 


murad (A/P) Lit. desired, wished, wanted, intended; desire, wish, intention, 


purpose, goal; that which is desired, one who is desired, that which is sought; 
the heart’s desire, the sought one, the desired one, the beloved; hence also, 
master, guide; thus, the perfect saint, who is the object of God’s desire or 
love; also called matlab (the sought one); from rdda (to desire), as are murid 
(one who seeks or aspires, a seeker or disciple) and iradah (devotion). 

Murad is often paired in Sufism with murid. Abt Sahl Tustari says 
that seekers (murid) are of human stock, while the saints are from al-Nar 
al-Muhammadtyah (the Light of Muhammad), a term equated with the divine 
creative power: 


Allah, almighty and majestic, created the seekers (murid) from the 
light of Adam and created the sought ones (murdd) from the Light 
of Muhammad. 

Abu Sahl Tustart, Tafsir on Al-A‘vaf, TTHQ p.69; cf: in EIM p.94 


Hujwiri also sees the murdd as existing at a higher level than the murid. The 
murid aligns his will to the will of God, but still exists in separateness. The 
murad, on the other hand, lives entirely in God. The question of having a 
will of his own does not arise: 


He (al-Rudbari) said, “He who desires (murid) desires for himself 
only what God desires for him; and he who is desired (murad) does 
not desire anything in this world or the next except God.” ... He who 
desires God desires only what God desires, and he whom God desires 
desires only God....This being so, the desirer (murid) subsists in 
himself, and the desired (murdd) subsists in God. 

Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjub X1:59, KMM pp.197-98, KM p.157 


See also: iradah (+4), matliib, murid (>4). 


mursal (A/P) (pl. mursalin) Lit. sent to others; messenger, ambassador, apostle, 


prophet; in Islam, one who is sent by God to humankind. Rimi says that 
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a messenger is required because life in the body is a veil between the soul 
and God: 


Because of this present life, 
the messenger (mursal) is a link for the true believers, 

for he is the intermediary. 
Rimi, MaSsnavi IV:2978; cf: MJR4 p.436 


Such messengers, he says, have access to the highest realms, and work from 
there. The soul encumbered by the body cannot perceive this: 


The work and business 
of the prophets (anbiya’) and messengers (mursaliin) 
is beyond the skies and the stars. 
Transcend the skies and their revolution! 
Then you can contemplate that work and business. 
While you are inside the egg, like chicks, 
you cannot hear the glorification of God 
by the birds (souls) of the air (spirit). 
Rimi, MaSsnavi VI:3447-49; cf. MJR6 p.448 


See also: hatif (7.2), nabi, payk, rasul. 


murshid (A/P) Lit. master, director, guide, protector; in Sufism, a spiritual guide, 
a spiritual master; in the hierarchy of some Sufi orders, especially in Iran of 
the past, the murshid ranked after the shaykh and his khulafa (caliphs, depu- 
ties); used for masters or mystic teachers of a wide range spiritual attainment, 
the highest being al-murshid al-kamil (the perfect master), a master who has 
realized complete union with God. The term appears in the Quran, which 
says that God guides souls to Himself through a murshid: 


He whom God guides (yahd) is rightly guided (muhtad); 
He whom God sends astray 
will find no friend and guide (waliy murshid). 
Qur'an 18:17; cf. AYA, KPA 


A murshid is a spiritually evolved soul, regardless of his religious background. 
To Islam, the Zoroastrians (the magi) were dualists and infidels, yet Hafiz says 
that the religion of a murshid makes no difference. God is within everybody: 


Who cares if the pir-i mughdan (master of the magi) 
becomes my master (murshid) ? 
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There is no head that does not contain 
the secret of God. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.39, DIH p.95; cf, DHWC (102:11) p.218 


There can be no master without a disciple, and no disciple without a master. 
The two are inextricably bound. Consequently, much that is said about masters 
is in relationship to their disciples. This relationship develops into one of 
complete absorption: 


The disciple must, mystically, always bear his murshid in mind, and 
become mentally absorbed in him through a constant meditation and 
contemplation of him....The spirit of the Teacher follows him in all his 
efforts, and accompanies him wherever he may be, quite as a guardian 
spirit. To such a degree is this carried that he sees the master in all 
men and in all things....This condition is called self-annihilation in 
the murshid or shaykh. 

J.P. Brown, The Dervishes, TDOS p.298, in MOI p.140 


A murshid knows his disciples very well, and knows what is best for them: 


A murshid is a skilful healer. He cures the disease in a manner best 
suited to the condition of the seeker. 
Salah ibn Bukhari, Anis al-Talibin 3, ATUS p.69 


The disciple of a murshid comes to understand that divine love is the gift of 
the master. “Morning prayer” refers to meditation: 


O murshid! For the sake of God, 

bestow a draught on this early rising lover. 
May his morning prayer reach you! 

Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.3, DIH p.32; cf, DHWC (11:8) p.50 


The master can grant this love with a single glance: 


Those murshids who can transform dust with a single glance, 
will they bestow a sidelong glance on us? 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.46, DIH p.117; cf, DHWC (134:1) p.276 


Among the Indian Sufis, Baht writes explicitly of the role that his murshid has 
played in his life, and the need of a murshid if a person is genuinely interested 
in spiritual progress. Only seeking within with the help of a murshid will lead 
to God — external prayers and observances will not be effective: 
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Considering me a weakling, 
love has settled itself like a squatter in my heart. 
It has forced its way in through a secret opening — 
what an act of daring trespass! 
When I went within myself to investigate, 
I found my love sitting alone — waiting! 
Without a perfect master (murshid kamil), O Bahu, 
none can ever realize the goal of life. 
Sultan Bahi, Bait 138, SBU p.432; cf. SBE pp.325-26 


Reading of scriptures, worship and rituals 
are all barren and fruitless practices. 
Without a master (murshid) nothing will be achieved 
even if you read your prayers the whole night long. 
Only if you die (mariye) before your death (maran), O Bahia, 
will you attain God. 
Sultan Bahu, Bait 58, SBU p.374, SBE pp.268-69 


If someone practises devotion without a master (murshid), 
he will drown himself in the mire of unbelief. 
He may set himself up as a shaykh in a mosque, 
or acquire other religious titles to boost his ego. 
With a rosary in hand, he may sit in his cell 
like a mouse, sticking his head out of his hole. 
Little does the poor fellow realize that the night is dark, 
the path steep, and the journey is plagued by untold pitfalls. 
Sultan Bahi, Bait 171, SBU p.456; cf. SBE pp.346-47 


The twentieth-century Indian Sufi, Hazrat ‘Inayat Khan, commonly titled 
ptr-u murshid (master of masters), speaks at length concerning the nature of 
the murshid, and the master-disciple relationship. 

Murshids are of various kinds. They may receive their calling while living 
in the depths of solitude; they may be illiterate; they may or may not teach 
within a particular tradition; but they teach only of the One who is beyond 
all differences: 


The murshid is one who is passive (receptive) to the word of God from 
within, who is illuminated, and who holds communion with God. 
There are two kinds of murshid. In the first place, there is the 
murshid who receives inspiration in the jungle or in the solitude, and 
when he arrives at the fullness of the message, he comes forth to find 
a suitable ralib (seeker) or murid (disciple), one who is responsive, to 
whom he can give this message, for the light must find expression. For 
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this light to manifest, no learning is necessary. The most unlettered 
have been the greatest teachers in the world. One notable example is 
Kabir, the weaver who wrote volumes of inspired verse. His poems 
were in the language of an illiterate man, but in spite of this they have 
been read and admired all over India, and Kabir is looked upon as one 
of the greatest and most enlightened teachers. This class of murshid, 
therefore, gathers around him murids who are responsive, and who 
will make themselves passive to receive his training. This is difficult 
for some people who say that they cannot give up their individuality 
to another. But when we consider the question, we may ask ourselves, 
“Who is another?” Then we realize that in the true sense of being there 
is but One. When the veil of ignorance is raised, there is no longer any 
‘T and ‘you’, but only the One exists. This is the teaching of the Bible 
and of all scriptures. The murshid and the murid are one. 

The other murshids are khalifahs (caliphs), those who belonged 
to a special school such as the Chishtiyahs, Qddiri, Nagshbandt, 
Suhravardi, and who base their training on a careful and special 
observation of human beings, and their character and tendencies. They 
teach exactly the same truth as the other class of Sufi, but they follow 
a method adapted to suit the faith, belief, nature, and manner of the 
people who come under their care. The system is only the outer gar- 
ment, the coat as it were. Many people claim to know all about Sufism 
from simply reading about it in books, but what such people know 
is in reality only the system, the outer garment, not the inner truth. 

Some people who see Sufism taught by a Muslim, preaching in 
the mosque, naturally call it a branch of Islam. But they do not know 
that the seed which is found in the fruit was in its origin the root of 
the same plant. Those who see it in the garb of Hinduism, say it is 
derived from Hinduism. Those who see its resemblance to Buddhism, 
say that its origin is Buddhism. 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK5 pp.221-22 


The murshid knows the individual natures of each of his disciples, their 
strengths and weaknesses, and he cares for them accordingly. He is the 
“bridge” between his disciples and the Divine. But the disciple must be 
receptive, and live the right kind of life: 


The murshid is like a gardener who knows all the flowers, plants 
and fruits in his garden, and carefully tends to them. In like manner, 
the murshid tends all those who have entrusted themselves to his 
guidance.... 

A true murshid is looked upon as a bridge to unite his murids with 
their Lord. He is, as it were, the gatekeeper of the king’s palace, and he 
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can guide only to the inner door, which leads to the presence chamber. 
The murshid is far greater than an earthly sovereign, for by his glance 
or his word he can change the life of another who comes to him in 
faith, for his kingdom is the kingdom of heaven, which has its domain 
over all the kingdoms of the earth. Hafiz says, “Do not mistake the 
ragged sleeves of the dervish; for under those sleeves that are full of 
patches, most powerful arms are hid.’”! 

The murshid desires all earthly as well as heavenly blessings for 
his murids. But he can do little where there is no response and faith. 
The murshid sets far greater stress on the life of his murid than on the 
punctuality of his meditation. He teaches that it is of far greater impor- 
tance to cultivate in one’s life attributes such as kindness, gentleness, 
and love. It is when the murid fails in this that the murshid is unable 
to inspire him, for the murid is standing in his own light. 

‘Indyat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK5 p.222 


A sincere disciple finds all of life’s experiences and encounters to be his 
teachers. By degrees, he loses all his narrow-mindedness: 


The Persian word for master is murshid. The Sufi recognizes the 
murshid in all beings of the world, and is ready to learn from young 
and old, educated and uneducated, rich and poor, without questioning 
from whom he learns. Then he begins to see the light of Risdlat, the 
torch of Truth which shines before him in every being and thing in the 
universe, thus he sees rasil, his divine message bearer, a living identity 
before him. Thus the Sufi sees the vision of God, the worshipped deity, 
in His immanence, manifest in nature; and life now becomes for him 
a perfect revelation both within and without. 

It is often for no other reason than clinging to the personality 
of their particular teacher, claiming for him superiority over other 
teachers, and degrading a teacher held in the same esteem by others, 
that people have separated themselves from one another, and caused 
most of the wars and factions and contentions which history records 
among the children of God. 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK1 pp.14—15 


‘TInayat Khan relates a story to illustrate how — to a truly humble mind — every- 
one in life is a teacher: 


One day I was walking in a city and met a dervish with a wonderful 
personality. He was dressed in a patched robe, but his speech, his voice, 
his thought, his movement, his atmosphere, were all most winning. At 
that time I was very young in the pursuit of philosophy. Youth is a time 
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when pride has full play. So as we were walking along, and he called 
me “murshid”, I was very glad. He had addressed me as murshid every 
time he spoke to me! Presently we met another person, who seemed 
to be without any education, without any knowledge of philosophy or 
religion or anything out of the way, but he called him “murshid”, too. 
My pride was hurt, especially when next he came across a policeman 
whom he also called “murshid”. So then I asked my teacher what 
could be the meaning of all this, and he said, “Your dervish showed 
you the first step towards recognizing God: to recognize all beings as 
your teacher. A foolish person can teach you, a wise person, a learned 
person, a student, a pious or wicked person, even a little child; every- 
one can teach you something. Therefore, have this attitude towards 
everybody, then it may be said that you recognize God.” 

There is a Hindu saying, “When the chela is ready, the guru 
appears,” which means that when you are ready to discern it, you will 
find your teacher beside you. 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK12 p.73 


The first prerequisite is for a disciple to have faith in his murshid. A wavering 
mind will find it difficult to proceed: 


There are three ways in which people trust. One is not to trust a person 
until he proves in time to be trustworthy. To those who trust in this 
way there will be no satisfactory gain on this path, for they will go 
on, like a spy, trying and testing the murshid with their eyes focused 
downward. Hence they can only see the imperfect self of the teacher, 
and will never be able to see the beauty of the perfect self, above and 
beyond the limits of their view. 

The second way of trusting is to trust and to continue to do so until 
the person is proved unworthy of trust. Those who trust in this way are 
better suited than the first, for if their trust makes their sight keen they 
will have every prospect of development, provided that intelligence 
guides them all the way. 

But the third way of trusting a person is to have an absolute trust, 
and to continue until it be proved true. This is the trust of devotees. 
It is these murids who make the murshid. It is such worshippers who 
made God. “By faith, a tongue is produced from the rock, and it speaks 
to us as God; but when faith is lacking, even God, the eternal Being, 
is as dead as a rock.”? The word of the murshid is as useless to the 
doubting mind as a remedy to the unbelieving patient. 

To become an initiate in the Sufi order therefore implies a willing- 
ness to agree with its teachings and object. A willingness to cease to 
attach importance to the differences of the world’s various faiths, and 
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to see in all the masters only one embodiment of the divine Spirit, and 
thirdly it implies that one is not already following another course of 
spiritual training. In such a case, why go to another kind of teacher as 
well? It would be like travelling in two boats, one foot in each. When 
each boat goes its own way, although they meet in the end at the same 
goal, yet the traveller will sink in the sea. No one could seek guidance 
under two teachers except out of lack of patience with the one or lack 
of confidence in the other, making him still cling to the first. 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK1 pp.47-48 


Once faith and trust have been established, the mere presence and atmosphere 
of the murshid is sufficient inspiration for the disciple. Masters are aware 
that words are a very poor medium for communication: 


The further such souls go, the more humble they become; the greater 
the mystery they have realized, the less they speak about it. You would 
scarcely believe it if I were to tell you that during four years of the 
presence of my murshid, hardly more than once or twice [had a con- 
versation on spiritual matters. Usually the conversation was on worldly 
things, like everybody else’s; nobody would perceive that here was a 
God-realized man, who was always absorbed in God. His conversation 
was like that of every other person; he spoke on everything belonging 
to this world, never a spiritual conversation, nor any special show of 
piety or spirituality; and yet his atmosphere, the voice of his soul and 
his presence revealed all that was hidden in his heart. 

Those who are God-realized and those who have touched wisdom 
speak very little on the subject. It is those who do not know who try 
to discuss it, not because they know, but because they themselves 
have doubts. When there is knowledge, there is satisfaction, there is 
no tendency towards dispute. When one disputes, it is because there 
is something not satisfied. 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK1 pp.75—76 


There is a great difference between words and understanding that a murshid 
wishes to impart: 


There is a language of the heart. Heart speaks to heart, and that com- 
munication makes life interesting. Two persons may not speak, but 
their sitting together may be an exchange of lofty ideal and harmony. 
When first I became initiated at the hands of my spiritual teacher in 
India, I was eager as any man could be to assimilate, to grasp, as much 
as I could. Day after day I was in the presence of my murshid, but not 
once did he speak on spiritual matters. Sometimes he spoke about 
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herbs and plants, at other times about milk and butter. I went there 
every day for six months to see if I could hear anything about spiritual 
things. After six months the teacher spoke to me one day about the 
two parts of a personality, the outer and the inner. And I was over- 
enthusiastic; the moment he began, I took a notebook and pencil. But 
as soon as I did this, my teacher changed the subject and spoke about 
other things. I understood what that meant. It meant in the first place 
that the teaching of the heart should be assimilated in the heart. The 
heart is the notebook for it. When it is written in another notebook it 
will remain in one’s pocket, but when it is written in the heart it will 
remain in the soul. Besides, one has to learn the lesson of patience, to 
wait; for all knowledge comes in its own time. I asked myself further 
if it was worthwhile to come to a place after a long journey, and go 
there every day for six months to hear of nothing but trees and butter. 
And my deepest self answered: yes, more than worthwhile, for there 
is nothing in the whole world more precious than the presence of the 
holy one. His teaching may not be given in theories, but it is in his 
atmosphere. That is a living teaching, which is real upliftment. 
‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK4 pp.141—42 


The true murshid is superlatively aware of what is going on in the minds of 
those around him: 


I shall tell you a story of my insolence that will interest you. Once I 
looked at my murshid, and there came to my restless mind a thought, 
“Why should a great soul such as my murshid wear gold embroidered 
slippers!?” I checked myself at once; it was only a thought. It could 
never have escaped my lips, it was under control. But there, it was 
known. I could not cover my insolence with my lips; my heart was 
open before my murshid as an open book. He instantly saw into it and 
read my thought. Do you know what answer he gave me? He said, 
“The treasures of the world are at my feet.” 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK2 p.245 


A murshid heals the impure and distracted minds of his disciples through the 
power of his own spiritual vibration. ‘Inayat Khan call this “abstract healing”. 
Such healing is a blessing, as he relates in a story concerning Hafiz: 


In abstract healing, the soul, heart, and body are healed of all dis- 
eases and weaknesses therein. This healing is only possible during 
the ecstasy of the healer. The strong psychical vibration, which runs 
through the pores of his body from his inner self, naturally pierces 
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through the bodies, hearts, and souls, of all around him, who receive 
them in accordance with their power of receptivity. Murshids have 
frequently inspired their murids without reading or discussing, and 
such murids have reached perfection. It is a wonderful phenomenon, 
which an exceptional murid once in a while experiences under the 
guidance of his murshid. 

There is a story of Hafiz Shirazi, who, together with ten other 
Hafiz, was being trained under the same murshid. A certain time was 
set apart for their meditation and other practices, and a certain time 
for food and sleep. Hafiz Shirazi kept awake during the night in rapt 
contemplation of Allah. After years of patient waiting, one evening 
the murshid, in ecstasy, called for Hafiz. The wakeful Hafiz was the 
only one who heard, and he answered the call and was blessed by the 
murshid, who chose this ideal time to inspire all his murids. Each time 
he called for Hafiz, the same Hafiz answered the call, all the others 
being asleep. So the wakeful one received an elevenfold blessing, his 
own and that of the ten others, who lost this precious opportunity, by 
their sleep. And Hafiz became the greatest spiritual healer of his time, 
whose every word, from that day to this, has been powerful to heal. 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK4 pp.93-94 


Even the most restless of minds may become quiet in the presence of a 
murshid: 


At one time I wanted to take a friend to meet my murshid. This friend 
was a very material man, restless and pessimistic and doubting and 
sceptical. And every day I urged him to come with me and meet my 
murshid. “But,” he asked, “what can he do for me?” I said, ““You can 
ask him something.” He said, “I have twenty thousand questions to 
ask, when could he answer them?” I said, “You can ask one or two 
of the twenty thousand, that is already something.” “Well,” he said, 
“one day I will see.” And indeed sometime later he came along, but 
the moment he reached my murshid’s presence he forgot every single 
question and did not know what to ask. He was sitting spellbound and 
breathing the atmosphere of the master’s presence; he had no desire 
to ask a question. And after the interview, when we were leaving 
the house of my murshid, he again began to feel inclined to twenty 
thousand questions, this time of me, and when I asked him why he had 

forgotten them there, he only answered, “I cannot understand why.” 
Where do questions come from? Very often they come from the 

restlessness of the mind. And does any answer satisfy them? Never. 
‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIKI] p.214 
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The height of true philosophy, says Inayat Khan, cannot be learnt from books, 
but only from a murshid in whom the disciple has developed complete trust. 
Once this trust is established and all doubt resolved, then it is simply a matter 
of putting the ego aside and following unquestioningly: 


Philosophy, which is the fourth stage of development, has five aspects: 
physical, intellectual, mental, moral, and spiritual. These cannot be 
learned by the mere perusal of books, and by listening to the discus- 
sions of philosophers. For philosophy is not a study which is taught in 
the universities alone; it contains quite an opposite path to knowledge, 
and it can only be truly studied under the guidance of a murshid. In him 
the murid has perfect trust and confidence, as complete discipline — 
even to the sacrifice of free will — is required. At first this appears to 
be a loss of individuality, while the ego rebels at being thus crushed 
and submerged beneath the stronger laws of will and reason. But the 
battle against self gives a mastery over self in the end, which in other 
words is a mastery over the whole universe. 

But it is well to remember that such utter trust should never be 
reposed in a murshid until the self has gained entire confidence in 
him, and every doubt has been subdued. When once this confidence 
is given, there should be nothing on earth, which could break or cast 
it down for the whole gamut of eternity. There are some who consider 
it most humiliating to be guided by another, but they are greatly 
mistaken, for in the light of truth there is but One. The intercourse 
between murshid and murid is preferable to any other fellowship in 
the world, when one considers that a friendship in God is the only true 
friendship, which endures forever. “Sprinkle with wine thy prayer rug 
if thy pir-u murshid says so. The guide is not unmindful of the customs 
and ways of the Path,” says Hafiz.* 

A murshid is a gateway unto the unseen master and a portal unto 
God, the Unknown. But yet, in the end, neither God, master, nor 
murshid appears in the most dazzling light of divine wisdom, which 
alone is “I Am.” 

“Everything shall perish except the face of Allah.’”* 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK12 pp.161-62 


See also: faqir, pir, shaykh. 


1. Hafiz, Divan, Unsourced. 

2. Unsourced. 

3. Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.1, DIH p.29. 
4. Qur’Gn 28:88. 
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Mustafa (A), Mustafa (P) Lit. the Chosen, the Elect, the Chosen One, the Elect 
One; one of the two common epithets of the Prophet Muhammad, the other 
being Ahmad (‘Most Praiseworthy’). 

In the Masnavi and elsewhere, Rimi frequently speaks of Mustafa or 
Ahmad, meaning Muhammad. Often, Mustafa epitomizes the perfect saint, 
but there are also a few places where Mustafa is used in a more general sense 
in reference to the inner beloved. To meet this divine beloved, Rimi says, 
the soul must be torn by divine longing. Yet the inner being must also be 
absolutely still and silent in nightly meditation: 


If Mustafa does not make his way and couch in our hearts, 
it is fitting that we should lament, 
and become like the moaning pillar. 
Nay, be silent; for one must observe silence towards the watchman, 
when we go towards the pavilion by night. 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 1649:17277-78, KSD4 p.15; 
cf, MP2 (206: 12-13) p.5 


The story of the moaning pillar concerns the Prophet,' and is used to illus- 
trate that even wood and stone listen to the voice of God. The Prophet’s 
mosque in Madinah was built using the trunks of date palms as pillars, 
roofed with palm leaves and clay, and the Prophet would lean against one 
of these trunks for support when addressing the congregation. As the con- 
gregation grew in size, the assembly complained that when he rested his 
back on the trunk his face could not be seen clearly. A pulpit with a seat 
was therefore made for him at a little distance from the trunk. But when 
the Prophet stepped into the pulpit, the tree trunk (the pillar) began to cry 
and wail. At this, the Prophet lovingly placed his hand on the pillar and it 
ceased crying, and on being offered a boon, asked for everlasting life. Rimi 
retells the story in his Masnavi to illustrate the depth of the soul’s feeling 
of separation.’ 


See also: Ahmad. 


1. E.g. Hadith Sahth al-Bukhart 4:56.784-85, HSB. 
2. Rami, Masnavi 1:2107—-19, MJR2 pp.114—15, MJR7 p.141. 


mutrib (A/P) Lit. minstrel, singer; in Sufi terminology, the perfect master, 
especially, the spiritual beloved, the inner master whose reality is that of 
the divine Music of the creative power. This entirely conscious power of the 
entirely conscious Lord brings spiritual enlightenment to the soul, lifting it 
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out of the body and this world, returning it to God; also called mughanni 
(minstrel) and gawwadl (singer). 

Hafiz, Rimi, Sa‘di, Maghribt and others have commonly used this family 
of musical metaphors, indicating the significance they attached to the divine 
Music in the process of spiritual uplift. Hafiz says that it is the answer to all 
life’s problems: 


My heart lies untuned, its chords discordant: 
O minstrel (mutrib), where are you? 
O sing! For your Song is the remedy for our affairs: 
your Melodies bring relief from our labours. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.21, DIH p.63; cf, DHWC 109:3-4 p.230; cf, in SSEI p.173 


An unattributed poem in Mir at-i ‘Ushshaq maintains that it produces ecstasy 
in the soul: 


The Music of the minstrel (mutrib), 
played softly in a plaintive key, 
produced a state of ecstasy within me. 
Unattributed, in Mir’at-i ‘Ushshdaq, in TAT p.228; cf. in SSE1 p.174 


In fact, writes Maghribt, this Music lies behind all the diversity of creation. 
There is but “one minstrel’ because the essence of all such masters — and of 
all souls — is the same one Music: 


Though you listen to ten thousand tunes, 

to a myriad melodies, know, too, this truth: 
Beneath the veil of these varied keys, 

behind the screen of such sweet strains, 

lies but one minstrel (mutrib). 

Maghribi, Divan 192:1897, DSMR p.213; cf: in SSE1 p.173 


Sa‘di relates the minstrel not only to the divine Music, but also to the mystic 
Name: 


Whence came this minstrel (mutrib) 
who has spoken the Name of the Beloved? 
Tell me, so that I may give my body and soul 
for the sake of a message from Her. 
Sadi, Badayi‘ 21:1, KSSS p.350; cf: BOS p.24 


The music plays on eternally, but it is heard only when the mind is stilled: 
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The idea of joining in the dance will not leave my mind today, 
for this minstrel (mutrib) of ours 
does not remain silent for a single instant. 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 149:6, KSSS p.277, TOS p.205 


The beloved will come to you, when you are ready: 
the minstrel (mutrib) will sing to you when you are silent. 
Sa‘dt, Tayyibat 417:5, KSMF (664) p.917, TOS p.556 


The Music is the expression of the divine Nonexistence. Rimi therefore calls 
on the master to convey the soul from the transitory world of existence to the 
realm of divine Nonexistence: 


O minstrel (mutrib), take us to Nonexistence! 
For existence is a highwayman, since it is fearful, 
and none that is fearful is happy. 
O existence, (you) waylay the existents! 
For the spirit wishes that it had never come into existence, 
that it had never been born from Nonexistence.... 
Nonexistence is the ocean, we are the fish, 
and existence is a net — 
How can he who is caught in the net 
know the taste of the ocean? 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 734:7704-5, 7707, KSD2 p.113, in SPL p.178 


Hafiz portrays a picture of divine ecstasy experienced in the presence of the 
master among the circle of his devotees: 


The house — untroubled, the beloved — the cupbearer (sdaqz), 
and the minstrel (mutrib) — a singer of subtleties: 
It is a time of comfort, the circle of the cup, 
a season of new life. 
Hafiz, DHA p.305, DIH p.44; cf, DHWC (18:2) p.66 


See also: mughanni, qawwal. 


mystagogue (Gk. mystagdgos) One who initiates others into the mysteries; a spir- 

itual guide; a term from ancient Mediterranean mystery religions; from mystés 

(an initiate of the mysteries) + agein (to lead); related to mystikos (a mystic). 

A passage in the Philokalia describes how the divine light draws souls 

into itself, until “they contemplate the great mysteries and become initiates 
and mystagogues”’: 
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Divine knowledge is luminous and endlessly illuminating: souls 
in which it has been engendered, because of their purity, possess a 
godlike radiance, for it fills them with peace, serenity, joy, ineffable 
wisdom, and perfect love. Simple and unified, the presence of divine 
light gathers within itself the souls that participate in it and converts 
them to itself, uniting them with its own unity, and perfecting them 
with its own perfection. It leads them to descry the depths of God, 
so that they contemplate the great mysteries, and become initiates 
and mystagogues. Aspire, then, to be purified utterly through ascetic 
labour, and you will see these mysteries dear to God...actually at 
work within you. 

The rays of primordial light that illumine purified souls with 
spiritual knowledge not only fill them with benediction and luminos- 
ity; they also, by means of the contemplation of the inner essences 
of created things, lead them up to the noetic (spiritual) heavens. The 
effects of the divine energy, however, do not stop here; they continue 
through wisdom and through knowledge of indescribable things until 
they unite purified souls with the One, bringing them out of a state of 
multiplicity into a state of oneness in Him. 

Nikitas Stithatos, On Spiritual Knowledge 19-21, Philokalia, PCT4 p.145 


See also: hierophant, mysteries (7.4), mystic. 


mystic (Gk. mystés) One who seeks to attain union with the Divine by meditation, 


contemplation, interior prayer, and surrender of the self; one who has been 
raised to a high degree of contemplative prayer; one who seeks or experi- 
ences an immediacy with the Divine; one who experiences the immanence 
of the Divine in the manifested universe; one whose consciousness is filled 
with an intense and internal love of the Divine; one whose consciousness 1s 
expanded to include an awareness of spiritual and material realities that are 
beyond the intellect, and are not normally a part of human consciousness; one 
who is able to leave the body and experience existence in the inner heavenly 
realms; one who experiences divine mysteries (Gk. mystéria); related to the 
Greek mystikos (secret, hidden, private), mystés (an initiate of the mysteries), 
and mystagdgos (mystagogue, one who initiates others into the mysteries); 
from myein (to close the eyes or lips, to initiate into the mysteries); a term 
originating in the ancient Mediterranean mystery religions. 

Mystés, in its original sense as an initiate in the mystery cults, had a 
broader application than the modern term ‘mystic’. It referred to all who 
had undergone the ritual of initiation, regardless of their inner spiritual 
experiences. Plato, however, is keen to distinguish between those who had 
undergone the initiatory rite and had participated in the rituals associated 
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with it, for example by carrying the staff (thyrsos) —a distinctive attribute of 
the initiate in the mysteries of Bacchus — and those who had experienced true 
inner transport. Only through philosophy (philosophia, love of wisdom), he 
says, can a person attain the inner state that is the hallmark of a true mystic; 
and by ‘philosophy’, he means the study and practice of spiritual wisdom: 


As they say in the mysteries, “the thyrsos-bearers are many, but the 
mystics (bakchoi, bacchants) are few,” meaning, as I understand it, 
“those who have practised philosophy (pephilosophékotes) correctly”. 

Plato, Phaedo 69c-d; cf. DP1 pp.420-21, PEA pp.240-41 


Plutarch (c.46-120), a Platonist writer and priest at the temple of Apollo 
in Delphi, who addressed his work on Jsis and Osiris to a priestess named 
Clea, says likewise that wearing the philosopher’s cloak does not make a 
philosopher or mystic: 


It is a fact, Clea, that having a beard and wearing a coarse cloak does 
not make a philosopher, nor does dressing in linen and shaving the 
head make an initiate of /sis. The true initiate of Jsis is he who, when 
he has correctly received instructions concerning what is set forth 
in the ceremonies connected with these gods, uses reason (logos) to 
investigate and engage in the practice of philosophy, in order to verify 
the truth contained in those ceremonies. 

Plutarch, Isis and Osiris (1) 352c; cf. PMBS pp.10-13 


In this context, the Jogos employed to investigate the truth of philosophy may 
be better understood, not as human intellectual reason, but as the Logos, the 
divine Word or creative power by which all things come into being. 

The contemporary meaning of mystic seems to have arisen partly from 
descriptions by Plato and some Christian writers — in which inner experiences 
of sound and light are symbolized in the rites performed at the mysteries 
(such as sacred music and external lights) — and partly from the effects of 
those rites on the participants. 

Socratés, for example, likens the voice of “the laws of the other world” 
ringing in his ears, dissuading him from escaping from prison and his death 
sentence, to the sound that participants in the mysteries of the Mother-goddess 
Cybelé (korybantes) heard ringing in their ears even after the rite was over: 


That, my dear Crito, is the voice that I seem to hear murmuring in my 
ears, like the sound of the flute in the ears of the mystic (korybantes); 
that voice rings so loudly, that it prevents me from hearing any other. 

Plato, Crito 54d; cf. CDP p.39, DP1 p.384 
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The writings of the unknown Christian monk, who wrote (c.500) pseudony- 
mously as Dionysius the Areopagite, were another significant step towards 
the modern meaning of ‘mystic’. Speaking, for example, of the visions of 
his revered teacher and guide Hierotheus, Dionysius describes him as a 
mystés.' He also entitled one of his writings Mystiké Theologia (‘Mystical 
Theology’). Though others before Dionysius had used the term mystés in a 
general esoteric sense, it was the widespread influence of Dionysius’ writings 
during the Middle Ages and the translation of his writings into Latin during 
the twelfth century that led to the universal acceptance of the contemporary, 
and more specific meaning of ‘mystic’. With the disappearance of the pagan 
mystery cults at the end of the fourth century due to the growing influence of 
Christianity, all association with the original meaning of the word as initiate 
and participant in the pagan mystery cults was severed and gradually forgotten. 

Mysticism, as the term is understood today, is a universal human phe- 
nomenon, and there have been mystics of all races, religions, and creeds. 
Nevertheless, in the majority of instances, the character of the experience is, 
or appears to be, coloured by the culture and beliefs of the individual mystic. 
Two fundamental reasons for this suggest themselves. 

Firstly, mystical experience is quintessentially beyond words and, in the 
attempt to describe it, mystics have no other recourse but to use the images 
and idioms of their own language, religion, and culture. Mystics, like every- 
one else, are a part of their times and their environment, and although their 
experience may be universal and beyond words, when it comes to the attempt 
to express it, they have no recourse other than to use the images and language 
familiar to themselves and those for whom they are writing. 

Secondly, mystical experience begins in the mind of the mystic, which is 
naturally coloured by his or her personal, cultural and religious background 
and beliefs. A mystic may therefore interpret experiences in the light of belief; 
or experiences may be a mental projection, when in a state of heightened 
consciousness, of the mystic’s beliefs and culture. 

Christian mystics, for instance, reared in a rich and evolving tradition of 
doctrine and dogma, have had mystical experiences reflecting this doctrine 
and the place of Jesus Christ in Christianity. Indian yogis have had visions 
of Hindu deities and other aspects of yogic philosophy. Shamans of native 
cultures have had visions of spirit-animals, of creatures that are a part of their 
daily lives and spiritual beliefs. None of this diminishes the significance of 
the experience to the individual. It may, however, sound a note of caution, 
when interpreting the mystical experiences of others. 

On the other hand, mystics have characteristically spoken of God as 
One, as beyond all the diversity and multiplicity of human life. It may be 
presumed, therefore, that when the mind is completely transcended, the 
sense of individuality is lost, and the soul merges into the universal divine 
Source, that the experience is universal and common to all. Nevertheless, if 
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an attempt is made to convey the nature of the experience in words, it will 
again be coloured by the language and culture of the mystic. 

From within the Christian tradition, Dom David Knowles writes that there 
are three ways by which a person can acquire knowledge of God. The first is 
by reasoning; the second, by reading scriptures; and beyond these two kinds 
of knowledge, 


there is a third by which God and the truths of Christianity can not 
only be believed and acted upon, but can in varying degrees be directly 
known and experienced. ... This knowledge, this experience, which is 
never entirely separable from an equally immediate and experiential 
union with God by love, has three main characteristics. 

(1) It is recognized by the person concerned as something utterly 
different from and more real and adequate than all his previous knowl- 
edge and love of God. It is experienced as something at once immanent 
and received, something moving and filling the powers of mind and 
soul. (2) It is felt as taking place at a deeper level of the personality 
and soul than that on which the normal processes of thought and will 
take place, and the mystic is aware, both in himself and in others, of 
the soul, its qualities and of the divine presence and action within it, 
as something wholly distinct from the reasoning mind with its powers. 
(3) Finally, this experience is wholly incommunicable, save as a bare 
statement, and in this respect all the utterances of the mystics are 
entirely inadequate as representations of their mystical experiences, 
but it brings absolute certainty to the mind of the recipient. This is the 
traditional mystical theology, the knowledge of God, in its purest form. 

David Knowles, English Mystical Tradition, EMTK pp.2-3 


While there may be comparatively few people who have been blessed with 
frequent mystical experiences, there are many who have had moments of 
illumination that may be described as mystical. An even greater number, hav- 
ing known very little, if any, personal experience of the mystical, understand 
mystical writings sufficiently to draw great inspiration from them. 

Despite the variety of mystical writings, one thing seems certain: consist- 
ent mystical experience requires knowledge of oneself and purity of mind. 
Echoing the maxim of the ancient Greeks, Richard of Victor counsels, “Learn 
to know yourself,” to which he adds: 


Let whoever thirsts to see his God, wipe his mirror, purify his spirit. 
After he has thus cleansed his mirror and gazed long and diligently 
into it, a certain clarity of divine light will begin to shine through upon 
him, and a certain immense ray of uncommon vision to appear before 
his eyes.... From the vision of this light, which it sees with wonder 
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in itself, the mind is wondrously inflamed and inspired to behold the 
Light which is above itself. 
Richard of Victor, Benjamin Minor 72; cf. CSK p.xxvi 


It might be thought that mystical experience offers nothing of practical value 
to everyday life. Little could be further from the truth. Firstly, contemplation 
and mystical experience bring focus and concentration to the mind, enabling 
a person to accomplish much in the world should they be called upon to do so. 
There is perhaps no one as dynamic and powerful in human life as a practical 
mystic. While others are easily distracted, a mystic keeps his head, even when 
the going gets tough. Secondly, an expanded awareness and consciousness 
makes a mystic supremely aware of much in life that is hidden from the major- 
ity. A mystic is perceptive and wise; he understands human psychology and 
is therefore readily able to work with a broad spectrum of people. A mystic 
understands the transitory and changing nature of all material things, permit- 
ting him to function in the world with a full and accepting comprehension of 
its essential reality. All this is supremely helpful in the passage through life. 
But above all, mystical experience leads the mystic to see God in everything. 
Then, as the experiences of meditation become a part of the mystic’s everyday 
consciousness, every action becomes infused with God. 

The twentieth-century American mystic Nancy Mayorga writes of her 
daily life after she became the recipient of frequent mystical experiences: 


The life I am living is beyond the highest flights of fancy that I might 
have indulged in before I was a mystic. All day Iam overtaken by sud- 
den surges of ecstatic joy. In between them, my heart is full of love, my 
throat full of laughter. When I go to bed, Iam sometimes overwhelmed 
with bliss. lawake every morning in ecstasy. I sleep four to five hours, 
and that is enough. Yet sometimes when I sit to meditate, a feeling 
sweeps over me that God will be impossible for me to attain and I burst 
into tears — actually. Then in the next moment I am comforted in the 
most inexpressible way with a presence — personal, warm, loving. lam 
at the stage Brother Lawrence describes when I don’t pick a straw off 
the floor without doing it for God. Before I put food into my mouth, 
I say, “I offer this to you. May it give me strength to serve You more 
fully.” And then sometimes I can’t eat at all for the bliss that seizes me. 
Ihave lost eight pounds. I can’t read anything that isn’t about God. I 
can’t stand to talk about anything else. It is an effort to work. I don’t 
want to do anything but just sit and feel that current coursing through 
me — again and again — and sometimes continuously. 

Nancy Mayorga, Hunger of the Soul, HSDM p.32 


Thomas Kelly also observes that mystic experiences leave a permanent 
impression on the mind: 
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The amazing experiences of the mystics leave a permanent residue, 
a God-subdued, a God-possessed will. States of consciousness are 
fluctuating. The vision fades. But holy and listening and alert obedi- 
ence remains, as the core and kernel of a God-intoxicated life, as the 
abiding pattern of sober, work-a-day living. 

Thomas Kelly, Testament of Devotion, TDK p.32 


The Christian tradition commonly differentiates between the active and the 
contemplative life. While there are certainly mystics in all traditions who have 
maintained a quiet and contemplative existence, shunning outward activity 
so far as possible, there are others who have led active external lives. The 
difference is probably more a matter of temperament than of spirituality, and 
the true mystic is one who never loses contact with the Divine, in whatever 
activity he or she may be engaged — whether the affairs of outer life or the 
practice of inner contemplation. 


See also: initiation (7.4), mystagogue, mysticism (>3, 1.1), philosopher. 


1. Andrew Louth, Denys the Areopagite, DAAL p.28. 
2. Richard of Victor, Benjamin Minor 78; cf. CSK p.xxv. 


nabi (A/P), nabiy (A) (pl. anbiya@’, nabiyin, nabiyin) Lit. one who imparts 
knowledge; a prophet; the Prophet Muhammad; one who has received direct 
revelation (wahy) by means of an angel, or by the inspiration of the heart 
(ilham), or has seen the things of God in a dream; from naba‘a (to impart 
knowledge, to give news); also called bashir (one who brings glad tidings) and 
nadhir (one who warns), in the sense that a prophet brings glad tidings of the 
return to God, together with a warning concerning the fruits of a wasted life. 
Nab7ris related to the Hebrew navi, which — along with several other terms — 
is used throughout the Bible for the prophets. In Muslim tradition, the anbiya’ 
include Adam (Adam), Shith (Seth), Nah (Noah), Ibrahim (Abraham), Isma‘Tl 
(Ishmael), Misa (Moses), Ilyas (Elijah), Lit (Lot), Salih, Htid, Shu‘ayb, Idris 
(Enoch), Ishaq (Isaac), Ya‘qtib (Jacob), Ytisuf (Joseph), Alyasa‘ (Elisha), 
D@id (David), Sulayman (Solomon), Ayyiib (Job), Yahya (John the Baptist), 
‘Isd (Jesus), Muhammad, and others. Having listed a number of these prophets, 
the Quran continues, as God counselling Muhammad: 


All these We exalted above the nations as We exalted some of their 
fathers, their children, and their brothers. We chose them and guided 
them to a straight path. 

Such is the guidance of God, by which He guides those of His 
servants whom He pleases. Had they served other gods besides Him, 
their labours would have indeed been vain. 
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Those are they to whom We gave the scriptures, and wisdom, and 
prophethood (nubuwwah). If their descendants reject them, We will 
entrust their charge to others who will not reject them. 

Those are they whom God guided. So follow their guidance and 
say (to the people): “I demand of you no recompense for this. It is an 
admonition to all mankind.” 

Qur'an 6:86—90; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 


It is clear from the biblical stories concerning these individuals that Islam 
requires neither human nor spiritual perfection of a nabr. In fact, it says that 
not all prophets are of the same stature: 


We have exalted some prophets (nabiyin) above others. To David, We 
gave the Psalms. 
Quran 17:55, KPA 


Elsewhere, however, the Qur’an makes no distinction of spiritual status 
between individual prophets: 


Say: “We believe in God, and in what has been revealed to us; and in 
that which was revealed to Abraham, Isma‘ll, Isaac, Jacob, and the 
tribes; and in that which their Lord gave to Moses, Jesus, and the 
prophets (nabiyiin). We make no distinction between any of them, 
and unto Him we have surrendered.” 

Qur'an 3:84; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 


The Quran stresses belief in the one message of all prophets as fundamental to 
righteousness. It is not a question of which direction a person faces in prayer: 


Righteousness does not consist of facing east or west. The righteous 
man is he who believes in God and the Last Day, and the angels, and 
the scriptures, and the prophets (nabiyin). He who gives his wealth to 
his kin, to orphans, to the destitute, to the traveller in need, and for the 
ransom of slaves; who is steadfast in prayer, and pays the alms levy; 
who is true to his promises; who is patient in suffering, and adversity, 
and times of stress. Such are the true believers, the godfearing. 
Qur'an 2:177; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 


There is also said to be a difference between a nabi and a rasil (mes- 
senger), and that every rasiil is a nabi, but every nabi is not necessarily a 
rasul. The prophecy of a nabi is given within an existing religious tradi- 
tion, while a rasul, such as Muhammad, Noah, Moses and Jesus, brings 
a new revelation. In the case of Muhammad, God is said to have given 
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‘the Book’ (the Qur’an) through the angel Gabriel.' In fact, according to 
Muslim belief, every rasul receives his message through an intermediary, 
usually Gabriel. 

Muhammad is understood in Islam to have been the last messenger to be 
sent before the end of the world. The Qur'an calls him the seal of the prophets 
(khatam al-nabiyin),? where “seal” implies ‘the last’. There have been other 
messengers before Muhammad, but it is believed that none will follow. 

The nabi therefore works from within whatever tradition and culture he 
is born, paying full deference to the rasil of that culture in order to guide his 
disciples on the spiritual path. The rasal, on the other hand, founds a new 
religion. As ‘Inayat Khan, a twentieth-century Indian Sufi, explains: 


Nabi is the guide of a community; rasa has a message for the whole 
of humanity; and each has a certain cycle of time for his message. 
‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK1 p.29 


Nabiis the apostle... whose spirit reflects the Spirit of Guidance (Nar 
al-Muhammadiyah). His work is mainly the giving of the message in 
the form of warning, awakening, preaching, teaching, and inspiring 
those to whom he may be sent. He comes into the lives of those who 
are meant to be guided along the spiritual path. He is sent to nations 
when they are meant to change their conditions. He is sent to a com- 
munity or race to give warnings. He is meant to be a reformer at the 
times when a reformer is needed. He elevates individuals and bears 
a divine message. 

Rasil is the world messenger, who comes for all people at the time 
of the world’s need, and brings with him that inspiration, influence, 
and power which will harmonize humanity. He may be a king or a 
pauper; in whatever condition he comes, he will fulfil the purpose 
of his coming to earth. Answering the cry of humanity, he fulfils the 
purpose of his mission. 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK9 pp.130-31 


Some Sufis have used the term nabi in a general rather than specific sense. 
When Rimi refers to the prophets in the plural, he uses the terms anbiya’, 
payghambaran, mursalan, rusul, and rasilan, seeming to make no distinction 
between them. In fact, his choice of word often seems to be governed largely 
by the requirements of poetic rhyme and metre. But he refers individually 
to David, Isaac, Job, Moses, Noah, Muhammad and others as nabi, while 
generally reserving rasul for Muhammad. A hadith speaks of one hundred 
and twenty-four thousand nabis,* presumably meaning a large number. 
Other Sufis have ranked the categories of holy men. ‘Inayat Khan gives 
the ranks of spiritual teachers from lowest to highest (spiritually speaking) 
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as: pir (elder) or murshid (master), buzurg (noble man), wali (friend), ghawth 
(helper), gutb (axis), nabi (prophet), rasiil (messenger).* 

A distinction is also made in Sufism between a prophet (nabi) and a saint 
(wali), where a separate terminology has been developed for the deeds of 
saints and the deeds of the prophets. The miracles performed by a saint, for 
example, are karamat (favours from God), while those performed by prophets 
were mu‘jizah (miracle). The inner visions of saints are vahy-i dil (revelations 
of the heart), while those of the prophets were i/ham (inspirations). Some 
writers have suggested that this has been to avoid accusations of heresy, since 
it is heretical to suggest that anyone else could be the spiritual equal of the 
recognized prophets. Hujwiri, an eleventh-century Sufi, affirms the superior- 
ity of the nabi to the wali, mentioning that “Two heretical sects declare the 
saints to surpass the prophets in excellence.”* 

Although distinctions have been made between the nabi and the rasul, 
in practice the two terms have not always been used by Sufis or Islamic 
theologians in a specific manner, and nabi is generally used for any highly 
revered mystic, usually of the past. Even the Qur'an makes no clear distinc- 
tion between the two. In fact, it says that God gives the scriptures to people 
through a nabry, subsequently sending a living messenger “to confirm” 
those scriptures: 


When God made his covenant with the prophets (nabiyin), He said: 
“T have given you the scriptures and wisdom. A messenger (rasil) 
will come to confirm what you possess. Believe in him, and help 
him. Do you agree, and accept the burden as binding on you?” They 
said: “We agree.” 

Qur'an 3:81; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 


According to the Quran, the anbiya’ and rusul have been sent to all peoples. It 
says that the message of the anbiya’ (nabtyin) is not limited to any one nation: 


Mankind were once but one community, and God sent forth prophets 
(nabiyin) as bearers of good news (mubashshirin) and as warners 
(mundhirin). 

Quran 2:213; cf. AYA 


You are but a warner (nadhir). Truly, we have sent you as a bearer of 
glad tidings (bashir), and as a warner (nadhir). For there never was a 
people without a warner (nadhir) having lived among them. 

Qur’Gn 35:23-24; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 


Not only the unity, but also the conformity of the spiritual message given 
by the prophets is significant. Each prophet gives the same teachings as his 
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forebears. In Ahmad al-Aflaki’s book concerning the life and teachings of 
Rimi, written some fifty to eighty years after Rimi’s death, Rimi’s master, 
Shams-i Tabriz is recorded as saying: 


The prophets (anbiya’) — peace be upon them — all give instruction 
about one another. Jesus says: “O Jew, you did not know Moses 
properly. Come, look at me so you may know Moses.” Muhammad 
says: “O Christians and Jews, you did not know Moses and Jesus 
properly. Come look at me so you may know them. The prophets all 
give instruction about one another. The words of the prophets explain 
and clarify one another.” 

Ahmad al-Aflaki, Manaqib al-Arifin 4:65, MASA2 p.660, FKG pp.455—56 


Though their message is the same, the Quran is realistic about the human 
ability to understand and act on the teachings of the prophets. Only a few are 
guided to a correct understanding of the truth imparted by the prophets. But 
the choice of who is guided, says the Qur’Gn, is in the hands of God: 


He sent down the Book with the truth, that it might serve mankind 
as arbiter in their disputes. But through hatred of one another, the 
very people to whom it has been given differed about it after clear 
arguments had been given to them. So God, by His grace, guided the 
believers to the Truth about which they had differed. For God guides 
whom He will to the right path. 

Qur'an 2:213; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 


See also: ghawth, karamat (7.3), mu‘jizat (7.3), natiq, navi, rasil. 


1. Quran 2:97-98. 

2. Quran 33:40, AYA. 

3. Hadith, Mishkat al-Masabih 24:1.3, in “prophet,” Dictionary of Islam, DOI 
p.475. 

4. Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK9 p.128. 

5. Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjub XI, KMM pp.162-63; cf. in KM p.129. 


nadi satguru (H/Pu) Lit. true (sat) teacher (guru) of the Sound (Nad); a master 
of the Word or Sound Current: 


Only those who have been initiated by a nddi satguru hear the anahad 
Shabd (unstruck Sound). In these times, they alone are blessed who 
believe in this path and are striving on it. 

Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Prose 2:71, SBAT p.68 
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See also: guru, sadguru. 


naga (H) Lit. snake, serpent; a devotee of an Indian snake cult; the name of a 


tribe; any pre-eminent or distinguished person; a cruel or tyrannical person; 
an elephant; a shark; also, a name given to the bodily prana (subtle energy) 
that is said to underlie the functions of belching and vomiting. 

Snakes figure prominently in Indian mythology. Naga is the name of a 
serpent-demon, a semi-divine being with the face of a man and the tail of 
a serpent, who is said to inhabit the nether region of Patala. According to 
a Hindu belief, nagas, as serpents, guard the mineral wealth of the earth. 
Nagas also play a prominent part in Buddhist mythology as semi-divine, 
benevolent beings living in a watery environment. They are believed to guard 
the Mahayana texts that were placed in their care because humanity was not 
yet ripe for their reception. Many texts are said to have been given by the 
nagas to the Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna. The term is sometimes used 
for an arahanta (enlightened being). 

Naga sddhus are members of a prominent school of extreme sddhus (ascet- 
ics) of the Shaivite tradition, especially of North India and the Himalayas, 
many of whom remain naked even in the icy cold of the north, and who 
remain unshaven and keep their hair in matted locks. 


nahag pered (He) Lit. mule (pered) driver (nahag); donkey driver; metaphorically, 


the messiah. Depicting the humility of the messiah or spiritual teacher, the bib- 
lical Zechariah envisions him as he “who will come lowly and riding on an ass”! 

The medieval Zohar picks up on this theme in a story that begins when 
Rabbi Ele‘azar and Rabbi Abba set out together upon a long journey. Along 
the way, they enter into a discussion concerning some fine points in the 
scriptures. The mule driver, who is leading the mules behind them, joins 
the discussion, and slowly they realize that “he has some wisdom we do not 


know’’.” In the course of the tale, the rabbis ask him: 


“You have not told us your name nor the place where you live.” 

He replied: “The place where I live is fine and exalted for me. It is 
a tower, flying in the air, great and beautiful. And there are they who 
dwell in the tower: the Holy One, blessed be He, and a poor man. This 
is where I live. But I am exiled from there, and I am a mule driver 
(nahag pered). (I am exiled from the world of souls and must live in 
this world, this earth plane, as a mule driver.)” 

Rabbi Abba and Rabbi Ele‘azar looked at him, and his words 
pleased them. They were as sweet as manna and honey. They said: “If 
you tell us the name of your father, we shall kiss the dust of your feet.” 
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“Why?” he asked, “It is not my practice to use the Torah in order to 
exalt myself. But my father used to live in the great sea, and he was a 
fish (nuna) that used to circumnavigate the great sea (of phenomena) 
from end to end. He was so great, ancient and honourable that he used 
to swallow all the other fish in the sea and spew them out again, live 
and healthy, and full of all the goodness in the world. He was so strong 
that he could cross the sea in a single second, and he produced me like 
an arrow from a mighty warrior’s hand. He hid me in the place that 
I described to you, and then he returned to his place and concealed 
himself in the sea.” 

Rabbi Ele‘azar considered his words, and said: “You are really 
the son of the Sacred Lamp; you are really the son of Rav Hamnuna 
Sava; you are really the son of the light of the Jorah; and yet you drive 
mules behind us?” 

They both wept together, and kissed him, and continued their 
journey. 

Zohar 1:6a; cf. WZ1 pp.173—74 


Utilizing a wordplay (Hamnuna — nuna), the mule driver indicates that he 
is the son of Rabbi Hamnuna Sava, successor to the great spiritual teacher 
Rabbi Simeon (aka. the Sacred Lamp), putative author of the Zohar. A little 
later in the Zohar, another story is told of a child who knows the answers to 
all spiritual and religious questions, and who turns out to be the child of the 
mule driver. When asked the name of his father, he also declines to say who 
his father really is: 


He said to them: “You asked about my father. He has departed from 
the world, and whenever holy, pious men embark upon a journey, he 
drives the mules behind them. (He clothes himself in human form in 
order to be of service to them.) If you are exalted, saintly men, how is 
it that you have not discovered him driving the mules behind you? I 
summed you up at the very beginning, and now I know that I was right, 
for my father has only to see the mule (of a holy and pious man), and 
he straightaway drives it along behind, in order to bear the yoke of the 
Torah. Now, since you are not worthy enough for my father to be your 
mule driver (nahag pered), I shall not tell you who he is. 

Zohar 3:186b, WZ1 p.199 


Pered also means ‘the separated one’ signifying, maybe, that the soul of the 
disciple has been separated from God and longs to return. Perhaps, also, 
the stubborn mule symbolizes the mind of the recalcitrant and spiritually 
lazy disciple, who needs the spiritual guide to walk behind him, urging 
him on. 
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1. Zechariah 9:9. 
2. Zohar 1:5a—Ta; cf. WZ1 pp.169-77. 


n2@ ib (A/P) (pl. na iban) Lit. deputy, substitute, representative, trustee, lieutenant, 
vicegerent, viceroy; a term sometimes used in place of khalifah (caliph); in 
Sufism, the deputy head (shaykh) of a Sufi order, who represents the shaykh 
during any absence or illness; mystically, God’s representative on earth, a 
perfect master. Rimi says: 


He is the (divine) representative (naib), 
and his hand is the Hand of God. 
Rami, Masnavi 1:226; cf. MJR2 p.16 


Mystically, the naib — as God’s representative on earth — refers to the perfect 
saint, the al-insan al-kamil (perfect man). Rimi writes that since God is hid- 
den from human eyes, the only recourse is to find a nd@’ib. Yet — he corrects 
himself — on the spiritual plane, and for those whose vision extends beyond 
material forms, there is actually no difference between the saint and God: 


Since the sun has gone, branding us with a yearning heart, 
is not a lamp the only resource in his stead? 
Since union with the beloved has vanished from before our eyes, 
we must needs have a representative (n@ ib) as a reminder. 
Since the rose is past and the garden ravaged, 
from whom shall we get the perfume of the rose? From rosewater. 


Since God cannot be seen, these prophets (payghambaran) 
are the representatives (naib) of God. 
Nay, I have said this wrongly; 
For if you suppose that the representatives (naib) 
and He who is represented by the representative (manib) are two, 
such a thought is bad, not good. 
Nay, they are two, only so long as you are a worshipper of form, 
but to him who has escaped from form, they have become one. 
Rimi, Masnavi 1:670-75; cf. MJR2 pp.38-39 


The seeming difference between the perfect saint and God only appears to 
be so at the physical level, for the inner essence of the nd ib is merged into 
the Divine. This gives them immense power, and the ability to transform a 
seeker, to make him similarly one with God: 
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The representative (naib) of the Merciful (God), 

the khalifah of the Creator: 
Through him, the city of Baghdad is as gay and happy 

as the season of spring. 
If you gain access to that king, 

you will become a king: 
How long will you seek after every kind of misfortune? 
Companionship with the fortunate is like the Elixir: 
Indeed, how can an Elixir be compared 

with their looks of favour (nazar-i kimiyd)? 

Rimi, MaSnavi 1:2685—87; cf. MJR2 p.146 


The early-twentieth-century Urdu poet and philosopher Muhammad Iqbal 
writes a rich paean of praise for this king among beings: 


God’s vicegerent (n@ib) is as the soul of the universe, 
his being is the shadow of the Greatest Name. 

He knows the mysteries of part and whole, 
he executes the Command of Allah in the world.... 


He makes every raw nature ripe, 
he casts the idols out of the sanctuary. 
Heartstrings give forth music at his touch, 
he wakes and sleeps for God alone. 
He teaches age the melody of youth, 
and endows everything with the radiance of youth. 
To the human race he brings 
both a glad message and a warning: 
He comes both as a soldier and as a marshal and prince. 


He is the ultimate meaning of 
“God taught Adam the names of all things.”! 
He is the inmost sense of 
“Glory to Him that transported His servant by night.”?... 
At his cry, “Arise,” 
the dead spirits rise in their bodily tomb, 
like pines in the field. 
His person is an atonement for all the world, 
by his grandeur the world is saved. 
His protecting shadow makes the mote familiar with the sun, 
his rich substance makes precious all that exists. 
He bestows life by miraculous works, 
he establishes a new way of being. 
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Splendid visions arise from his footprints, 
many a Moses is entranced by his Sinai. 
He gives a new explanation of life, 
a new interpretation of this dream. 
His hidden being is the mystery of life, 
the unheard Music of the Harp of Life.... 


Come, O rider of destiny! 
Come, O light of the dark realm of change! 
Illumine the scene of existence, 
dwell in the darkness of our eyes! 
Silence the noise of the world, 
enrapture our ears with your Music! 
Arise and tune the harp of brotherhood, 
give us back the cup of the wine of love! 


Bring once more days of peace to the world, 

give a message of peace to them that seek battle! 
Mankind is the cornfield and you the harvest, 

you are the goal of life’s caravan. 
The leaves are scattered by autumn’s fury: 

oh, pass over our gardens like the spring! 
Receive from our downcast brows 

the homage of little children and of young men and old! 
When you are here, we lift up our heads, 

content to suffer the burning fire of this world. 

Muhammad Iqbal, Asrar-i Khudi 11:899-902, 909-18, 924-38, 947-64, 

AKMI pp.40-42; cf. SSAK pp.79-84 


See also: khalifah. 


1. Quran 2:31. 
2. Quran 17:1; an allusion to the Prophet’s Night Journey (al-Mir‘Gj). 


najm (A/P) (pl. nujiuim) Lit. star; mystically, in an allusion to the pole star and its 
use as a navigational aid, the spiritual master, as a guide in the darkness of 
this world; also a title (al-Najm) of strah 53 in the Qur’an, which speaks of 
the Prophet’s revelation; also called akhtar and sitarah (P). According to a 
hadith, Muhammad also described his companions as guiding “stars”: 


The Prophet, God bless him and give him peace, said: “My compan- 
ions are as the stars (nujiim). Whichever of them you follow, you will 
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be guided aright.”' When a person looks at a star (sitdrah) and finds 
his way by it, the star (sitarah) speaks not a word. Simply by looking 
at the star (sitarah), he discovers the right path from the wrong, and 
reaches his destination. In the same way, it is possible that, merely by 
gazing at God’s saints, they exercise control over you. Without words, 
without questioning, without speech, the purpose is achieved and you 
are brought to the goal of union. 

Rimi, Fihi md Fihi 31, KFF p.129; cf. AKF p.121, DRA p.140, SOU p.136 


Rumi uses the word metaphorically for the perfect saint, who is a constant 
and dependable beacon, like the stars used since ancient times as a guide to 
travellers: 


Muhammad said, “My companions are like the stars (nujiim).’” 
The star (najm) shows the way in desert sands and on the sea: 
Fix your eye on the spiritual star (najm), 

for he is the one to be followed. 
Keep your eye always fixed upon his face: 

do not stir up dust by way of discussion and argument, 

because the star (najm) will be hidden by that dust. 
The eye is better than the stumbling tongue: 

be silent in order that he may speak 

whose innermost sign is divine inspiration 

that lays the dust and stirs up no trouble. 

Rimi, MaSnavi VI:2643-47; cf: MJR6 p.404 


In fact, Sufis have commonly depicted the beloved as a star: 


This star (sitarah) is the guide of the companions: 
it shines at the crack of dawn and is the beloved. 
Shah Ni‘mat Allah Vali, Rasa@il, RNV4 p.48, in SSE4 p.70 


If a star (akhtar) like you were to appear on the horizon, 
the sun would hide its face with a veil from the sight of it. 
Sa‘dt, Badayi‘ 174:5, KSSS p.388; cf, BOS p.191 


Your lofty star (akhtar) has illumined a world. 
Sa‘di, Bustan 164, KSSS p.76; cf. BSS p.22 


O king of kings, lofty star (akhtar)! For God’s sake, a blessing — 
that, like the sky, I may kiss the dust of your court. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHM (2:12) p.35, DIH p.30; cf, DHWC (2:13) p.18 
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1. Hadith, AMBF 44; Kunitz al-Haqa’iq, KHH p.3; Traditions of the Prophet, 
TPA] (27) p.42. 
2. Hadith, al-Suyiti, Manahil al-Safa’ 1027, MSAS p.193, AMBF 44. 


naljorpa (T) Lit. one who (pa) adheres to (‘byor) the real (rnal); a yogi; a phonetic 


rendering of the Tibetan rnal ’byor pa. See rnal ’byor pa. 


Namdhari (H/Pu) Lit. treasurer (dhdari) of the Name (Nam), one who treasures 


the divine Name; a puritan Sikh sect who believe in a living guru, trac- 
ing a lineage of living gurus from the time of the traditionally accepted 
Sikh gurus. According to Namdhari belief, Guru Gobind Singh, the 
tenth Guru, lived 146 years, dying in 1812, after appointing Baba Balak 
Singh as his successor. Balak Singh passed on the mantle of guruship 
to Baba Ram Singh (1816-1885), often credited as the founder of the 
Namdharis, as they are known today. Ram Singh was succeeded by Hari 
Singh (1819-1906), Partap Singh (1890-1959), and Jagjit Singh (1920- 
2012). The status of the current nominated and acting guru Uday Singh is 
presently disputed. 

Namdharis wear no sword, carrying instead a rosary. In accordance with 
the original teachings of Guru Nanak and his successors, as well as tradi- 
tional Sikh belief, they are strictly vegetarian, non-smoking and teetotal, also 
maintaining a strict code of morality as described in the Adi Granth. Their 
white homespun apparel and their round, white, horizontally wound turban 
distinguishes them from other Sikhs. Namdhdari spiritual practice is based 
on Nam simran (meditation on God’s Name), supported by the injunctions 
kirat karo (earn your own living), and vand chhako (share your wealth). 
Their lifestyle is unpretentious; even their marriage ceremonies are simple 
and unostentatious, with neither the bride nor groom wearing jewellery. 
Namdhart temples (dharamsalas) are located in many countries, especially 
in South East Asia, such as Thailand. Their headquarters are at Bhaini Sahib 
in Ludhiana, Punjab.' 

Namdhari means one who treasures Nam: 


Tenshrine the Name (Nam dhdri) within: 
I seek Your sanctuary, Lord. 
O merciful Lord God, You are my only support. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 1322, AGK 


1. See “Namdhari,” Wikipedia, ret. January 2012. 
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Nanak-panthi (H) Lit. followers of the path (panth) of Guru Nanak; those who 
consider themselves followers of the path of Guru Nanak, regarding it as 
unnecessary to follow the ceremonial and social observances prescribed by 
Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708), the tenth Sikh guru. In modern times, the 
differences from the broader Sikh community, as typified by the Khalsa, the 
community founded by the tenth guru, are largely external. Nanak-panthis 
do not insist on uncut hair or on any of the five kakkdas (Ks) that are integral 
to the Khalsa, nor do they forbid smoking. Nanak-panthis are also called 
Nanakshahi and sahjdari, and include a number of other groups, such as the 
udasts. In some places in India, such as Bihar, the majority of Sikhs consider 
themselves to be Nanak-panthis. 

In earlier times, when many Sikhs regarded themselves as Hindus and 
before the twentieth-century rise of the Tat Khalsa, there was little to dis- 
tinguish Nanak-panthis from Kabir-panthis, Dadi-panthis, or the followers 
of any other Indian sant. The seventeenth-century Dabistan-i Mazahib 
(‘Study of Religions’), of uncertain authorship, uses the term for all Sikhs. 
Later writers used it in a more restricted sense for those who followed the 
teachings of Guru Nanak, but not the outer observances prescribed by Guru 
Gobind Singh. Some early classifications divided Sikhs into Nanak-panthis, 
Singhs, and Khalsa. 

In modern times, since all Sikhs are essentially Nanak-panthis, and since 
many Sikhs cut their hair and are otherwise easy-going in their approach 
to other aspects of Sikhism, the meaning of Nanak-panthi has become 
somewhat blurred. 


See also: panj kakka (>3), pantha (>4), Sikhism (1.11). 


1. See “Nanak Panthi,” Wikipedia, ret. January 2012. 


naqshband (A/P) Lit. artisan; painter, artist, printer, embroiderer, engraver, 

designer; from nagqsh (painting, carving, printing, embroidery, engraving, 
etc.); metaphorically, a spiritual master. 

Rumi describes spiritual masters as “designers (nagshband)” working 

from the inner realms. They are an expression, he says, of the divine Sound: 


Behold the alchemists of heaven! 
Hear at every moment the sound 
from the makers of the philosopher’s stone. 
They are the designers (naqshband) in the celestial atmosphere; 
They are the workers for me and you. 
Rimi, MaSsnavi IV:3074-75; cf. MJR4 p.441 
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The term is the basis of ‘Naqshbandiyah’, the name of one of the largest and 
most influential Sufi orders, which was founded in Bukhara by a Turkish 
Sufi, Khwajah Baha al-Din Muhammad ibn Muhammad (1318-1389). The 
monastic rules of the Nagshbandtyah were originally centred around constant 
and focused internal awareness, partly achieved by internal visualization 
during the practice of silent dhikr (remembrance, repetition). It is said that 
the name of the order came about because Khwajah Baha’ al-Din helped 
his father to weave the embroidered Bukharan cloaks. According to a more 
spiritual interpretation, the name arose from a portrayal of their inner practice 
of fixing the imprint of the Divine upon the tablet of the purified heart by 
means of silent and constant dhikr. Nowadays, the order is largely focused 
on the external practice of the shart‘ah. 


narayana (S) Lit. Lord, God; of uncertain etymology, but probably related to nara 
(man); a name of the deity Vishnu, as the supreme Lord; a name of God as 
well as of various characters in Hindu mythology, especially as an exception- 
ally strong hero with divine power; the God in man, the “immortal dwelling 
among mortals, God among the gods”,' hence, a holy man, a sannyasin; 
in Jainism, a name of Lakshmana, younger brother of Rama, who kills the 
evil demon Ravana in Jain versions of the Ramayana; also, one of the five 
categories comprising the sixty-three shalaka-purushas (great personali- 
ties, heroes) of Jain mythology, among whom are listed nine ndrayanas and 
nine pratindrayanas (against the narayanas), also known as vasudevas and 
prativasudevas, respectively. 
Ramakrishna says that God is present in every human being, whatever 
their spiritual status: 


I believe that just as there is Narayana in the form of holy men, so there 
is also Narayana in the form of the deceitful person, or Ndrdayana in 
the form of a rogue. 

Ramakrishna, in Kathamrita 2:24.5, SRK2 


See also: Narayana (2.1), shalaka-purusha. 


1. Rig Veda 4:2.1. 


Narisah (P), Narisaf (Parthian, Sogdian) The Manichaean deity of light; personi- 
fied as the Third Messenger of Manichaeism; the saviour who comes to the 
world to rescue the particles of light from the powers of darkness; known by 
various names and epithets in different languages, as in the Middle Persian, 
“God of the Aeon of Light”; identified in Iranian Manichaeism with the 
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divine Zoroastrian messenger Nairyosangha. Many hymns in praise of the 
Third Messenger and Narisah are found among the Manichaean texts. In a 
Middle Persian fragment, Narisah is hailed as the morning light that drives 
away the darkness: 


The morning light and dawn is come, 
the radiant light from the East; 
The wondrous wise one has appeared, 
the sovereign god Narisah. 
Manichaean Hymns, MM] p.192 (n.2), RMP bq; cf. GSR p.60, ML p.138 


See also: messenger. 


Nasara (A), Nasara (P) (sg. Nasrani); Lit. Nazarenes, an Arabic name for 
Christians. 


See also: Nazoraean. 


Nasoraean See Nazarene. 


natha (S/H) Lit. lord, protector, refuge; a practitioner of the Nath tradition of 
tantric yoga; a suffix given to the names of the gurus or siddhas of the tantric 
yoga tradition, as also to Jain Tirthankaras and other Indian holy men; also, 
a common Indian name. See natha yoga (>3), siddha. 


natiq (A/P) Lit. speaker, proclaimer, enunciator; mystically, a prophet, a saint; 
also as al-natig al-kamil (perfect speaker), a perfect saint, a perfect master, 
the perfect man (al-insan al-kamil). Natig (fem. ndtiqah) is the masculine 
adjectival form of nutg (speech), and means speaking, talking, endowed with 
the faculty of speech, endowed with reason, rational. However, in Persian 
and Urdu, natig and natigah can also be used as nouns to mean either speech 
or speaker. 

In a mystical context, nutq refers to the Speech or Word of God, the divine 
creative power that emanates from God, by which He creates and sustains 
the creation, and which can draw the soul back to Him. It is the unrealized 
power within every soul, which is consciously realized by a perfect saint. 
It has also been called the Speech of the Creator (Nutq al-Khdaliq), God’s 
Speech (Kalam Allah), God’s Voice (Avaz-i Khuda), the Command (Amr), 
the Order (Hukm), and the command “Be (Kun)!” spoken, metaphorically, by 
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God. Natig and natiqah are similarly used in terms such as in Rah al-natiqah 
(speaking Spirit), Nafs al-ndtiqah (speaking Soul), or sometimes simply as 
Natiqah (Speech). 

The perfect saint, having become one with God, has become the “speaker” 
of this unspoken Word. He is the teacher and the conveyer of its message. 
Also, the words spoken outwardly by that “speaker” are directly connected 
to and arise from the inner Speech of God. 

Rum? speaks of the natiq-i kamil (perfect speaker) as perfect master, who 
distributes spiritual wealth and nourishment to all: 


The perfect speaker (ndtiq-i kamil) 
is like one who distributes trays of viands, 
and whose table is filled with every kind of food, 
so that no guest remains without provision, 
and each is nourished individually: 
He is like the Qur’an which is sevenfold in meaning, 
and in which there is food for the elect and for the vulgar. 
Rami, Masnavi LT: 1895-97; cf: MJR4 p.106 


The perfect saint is a “perfect speaker” because he speaks the truth, which he 
knows through actual experience. The perfect saint, as a “perfect speaker’, 
speaks the truth in such a way that each listener is nourished according to his 
needs, abilities, and character. The saints do not force the truth on anyone; 
they know that those who are meant to understand will understand. Rimi 
likens the saint to the Qur’an, which is said to contain seven layers of meaning, 
so that ordinary people (the “vulgar’”’) may find in it simple rules governing 
outward forms of religious life, while those with varying degrees of mystical 
attainment (the “elect’’) find in it rare gems of spirituality. 

Natiq is also used with a specific meaning by the /sma‘iltyah gnostic school 
of Islam. According to the [sma‘iltyah, Muhammad is the ndtig (prophet) of 
the sixth prophetic cycle, the ndtiq being regarded as an incarnation of the 
divine Word (Agi al-Kulli, Universal Intelligence). The /smd‘iliyah maintain 
that the inner and real teachings are universal and unchanging, while the 
shartah (rules regarding the outward conduct of religious life) is subject to 
change, and is specific to a certain time and culture. Muhammad brought 
the shart‘ah of Islam, which has a certain span of time to run before it is 
replaced by a new message. 

According to /sma‘ilz doctrine, one revelation is insufficient for human 
beings. They believe that human spiritual history progresses through seven 
prophetic eras (dawr) or cycles of revelation, each inaugurated by a speaker 
(ndtiq) — a prophet who brings a revealed message whose exoteric aspect 
(zahir) contains a religious law (shari‘ah). The world is presently passing 
through the sixth cycle. Each of the first six natigs — Adam, Noah (Nuh), 
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Abraham (Ibrahim), Moses (Misa), Jesus (‘Isa), and Muhammad — taught 
the outer aspects (zahir) of each revelation, with its rituals and command- 
ments, but without explaining their inner meaning (bdtin). Each natiq was 
followed by seven imams. The first of these — a wasi (legatee), also called 
the samit (silent one) or the asds (foundation) — revealed the inner meaning 
of the message. After him followed the six further imams, the seventh of 
which became the next ndtiq, initiating a new cycle, with a new revelation 
and a fresh doctrine. 

Muhammad was the sixth ndtig, and the first six wasis were Seth (Shith), 
Sham (Sam), Ishmael (Isma‘Tl), Aaron (Hartin), Simon Peter (Shim‘tn 
al-Safa) and ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. The seventh imam, who went into conceal- 
ment, was Muhammad ibn Isma‘l. On his reappearance, he will become the 
seventh ndatiq, the Qaim or Mahdi, and will revoke the law of Islam, but no 
new shari‘ah will be given. His message will consist in the full inner revela- 
tion without any new external law, and the spiritual truths (haga iq) will be 
untrammelled by any symbolism and will therefore require no interpretation. 
The seventh ndatig or Mahdi will then rule until the end of the world. 

According to [sma‘tlz beliefs, there is a fundamental distinction between 
zahir (the exoteric meaning of scriptures and external religious law and 
observances) and bdtin (inward or esoteric aspects). The zahir changes with 
each ndatiq; the batin consists of the hidden truths (haga ig) concealed in 
the scriptures, which are unchangeable, and are made apparent by the wasi, 
through fa’wil (interpretation, exegesis). 

The early /sma‘i/rs taught that the esoteric or spiritual reality was accessible 
only to the elite (khawdss), while the common people (“awamm) could only 
understand the zahir. In the era of Islam, the hidden eternal truths could be 
explained only to those who were initiated into the /sma‘tli community and 
who recognized the teaching authority of Prophet Muhammad’s wasz, ‘Ali 
ibn Abr Talib, and the legitimate imams succeeding him. Because of this 
emphasis on the bdatin, the early Isma‘Tlts came to be known as BGtiniyah. 

Early [sma‘ilis were not exempt from following the shart‘ah. However, they 
taught that the eternal truths (haqa’iq) hidden in the batin represented the 
true message common to Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. They developed 
the broader implications of these truths in terms of a gnostic system of which 
the cyclical history of revelation and a gnostic cosmogonical doctrine were 
major components. Before the coming of the Mahdi, the batin must be kept 
secret and can be revealed to the neophyte only through initiation with a vow 
of secrecy and on payment of a fee. 

The ndtiq and the succeeding imams are regarded as an expression of 
phases in the hierarchy of creation. While the ndtig is a manifestation of 
the ‘Aq/ al-Kulli (Universal Intelligence), the wasi of the nafs al-kullt (uni- 
versal mind), and the other imams of hayyuld (primal matter). The divine 
purpose in these prophetic cycles is that human beings should attain perfect 
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understanding, and the end of the world will come when this intention has 
been fulfilled. The souls will then return to their source, the ‘Ag/ al-Kulli, the 
Universal Intelligence or divine Word. 

Later, modifications were introduced to this cyclical view of history. 
Fatimid Isma‘lis developed a different conception of the sixth era, the era 
of Islam. For instance, more than one set of seven imdms were allowed in the 
era. The final age was postponed indefinitely. The Qardamitiyah, a dissident 
group, retained the original scheme. 


See also: imam, nabi. 


navi (He) (fem. nevi ‘a, pl. nevi im) Lit. prophet. In the Hebrew Bible, navi covers 


a broad spectrum of people. Commonly found as counsellors to kings and 
others of high social standing, those described as navis included oracles, 
diviners, readers of signs and omens, astrologers, soothsayers, dream inter- 
preters, clairvoyants, as well as spiritual teachers who were true men of God. 
Likewise, prophecy itself spanned everything from predictions of the future 
to the provision of real spiritual guidance. 

Of uncertain derivation, navi is thought to be derived from the ancient 
Akkadian nabi‘um, from the root nabu (to call, to speak, to proclaim, to 
name). A navi is hence a speaker, a spokesman, a mouthpiece, one who 
calls out or proclaims. Navi can also mean one who is called (by God). The 
equivalent Greek term is prophétés from pro (for, on behalf of) and phémi 
(to speak) — hence, one who speaks for someone, such as God. Phémi is also 
related to phaein (to bring to light). In Exodus, it is clear that Moses’ brother 
Aaron is his spokesman: 


And the Lord said unto Moses, “See, I have made you a god to 
Pharaoh: and Aaron your brother shall be your prophet (navi). You 
shall speak all that I command you: and Aaron your brother shall 
speak to Pharaoh, that he allow the children of Israel to leave his land.” 

Exodus 7:1-2; cf. KJV 


According to the book of Amos, the true prophet is the vehicle through which 
God reveals His will — and the prophet himself has no say in the matter: 


Surely the Lord God (Adonai Yahweh) will do nothing 
without revealing His secret to His servants the prophets (nevi im). 
If the lion roars — who can help feeling afraid? 
If the Lord God speaks — who can refuse to prophesy? 
Amos 3:7-8; cf. KB, JB 
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By a prophet (navi), the Lord brought Israel out of Egypt, 
and by a prophet (navi) was He preserved. 
Hosea 12:14; cf. KB 


When conjugated in its various verb forms (nif‘al and hitpa‘el), as nibba 
and hitnabbe, the term can refer to both prophetic speech on behalf of God 
and ecstatic possession. Hitnabbe can also imply wild or uncontrolled 
behaviour in the sense of the crazy ecstatic. At other times, it refers to 
wild behaviour unconnected with prophecy, approaching that of the mad- 
man — the ish meshugga (crazy man). In some places, however, nibba is 
used for ecstatic prophecy and hitnabbe for coherent prophetic speech. In 
general, navi came to be the standard word used for a prophet, and encom- 
passed the meaning of hozeh (visionary), ro‘eh (seer), and ish Elohim 
(man of God).! 

The prophets referred to as navi in biblical texts include Abraham, Moses, 
Elisha, Isaiah, Hosea, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and many others. Later rabbinic texts 
also designate Enoch, Adam, and other biblical figures as navis, although 
they are not referred to as such in the Bible. Sometimes, navi is used to refer 
to those engaged in the performance of miracles by the exercise of spiritual or 
psychic power, or in the orgiastic rites of Bacchus and similar cults. Biblical 
texts distinguish between these two categories of navi. 

Moses, for example, is regarded as a true prophet, because he knew God 
“face to face”: 


And there arose not a prophet (navi) since in Israel like Moses, 
whom the Lord knew face to face. 
Deuteronomy 34:10, KB 


Jeremiah says that previous prophets predicted wars and famines and disease, 
but the true prophet can be identified when his prophecies of peace “come 
to pass”: 


From of old, the prophets (nevi im) who preceded you and me 
prophesied war, famine and plague for many countries and for great 
kingdoms; but the prophet (navi) who prophesies peace can only be 
recognized as one truly sent by Yahweh when his word comes true. 
Jeremiah 28:8-9; cf. JB 


He also says that, as a prophet, he himself will faithfully relay the divine 
message to the people: 
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Then Jeremiah the prophet (navi) said to them, “I have heard you; 
behold, I will pray to the Lord your God according to your words; and 
it shall come to pass, that whatever thing the Lord shall answer you, I 
will declare it to you; I will keep nothing back from you.” 

Jeremiah 42:4, JCL 


The prophet (navi) who has a dream, let him tell a dream; and he who 
has my word, let him speak my word faithfully. 
Jeremiah 23:28, JCL 


In the Christian tradition, Jesus is also regarded as a prophet. A passage 
in Deuteronomy, written well before the Babylonian exile of the Jews and 
before the notion of the messiah as a Jewish saviour had become prevalent, is 
commonly taken by Christian interpreters to be the earliest biblical promise 
of the coming of Christ: 


I will raise up a prophet (navi) like yourself for them from their own 
brothers; I will put My words into his mouth, and he shall tell them 
all command him. The man who does not listen to My words that he 
speaks in My name, shall be held answerable to Me for it. 
Deuteronomy 18:18—19, JB; cf. Deuteronomy 18:15 


See also: false prophet, hozeh, nabi, navi, prophet, ro‘eh, seer. 


1. See Joseph Blenkinsopp, History of Prophecy in Israel, HPIB pp.35-38. 


Nazarene, Nazoraean, Nasoraean Nazarene (Gk. Nazarénos) and Nazoraean 


(Gk. Nazoraios) are two of the earliest Greek designations given to Jesus and 
his disciples, persisting as a name for the early Judaeo-Christians of Palestine 
and neighbouring countries during the first few centuries of Christianity. The 
alternative rendering of Nazoraean as Nasoraean (where the ‘s’ is hard, like a 
*z’) is used for the Mandaeans, where it is related to the Mandaean Nasirutha, 
a term with a wide spread of meaning, more or less approximating to the 
English ‘Truth’, in all its spiritual connotations. These terms are related to the 
designation commonly used for Christians in the QurGn' and other Muslim 
religious writings — the Nasdara, a phonetic rendering of Nazarene — although 
the name generally used by Arabic Christians for themselves is Masthi (‘those 
of the Messiah’, i.e. Messianists, Christians). 

Because of the close similarity of their pronunciation and transliteration 
into Greek, confusion and scholarly opinions abound concerning the origins 
of the Greek words naziraios (nazirite), Nazoraios (Nazoraean), Nazaréne 
(Nazarene), and Nazaret or Nazareth (Nazareth), all of which occur in the 
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New Testament. In the King James and other bibles, Nazoraios is commonly 
translated as either “Nazarene” or “of Nazareth’, but because Nazdraios 
and Nazaret stem from different etymological roots in Semitic languages 
(n-z-r and n-s-r, respectively), there is good support for the argument that 
Nazoraios could not mean “of Nazareth”, as Matthew maintains and as is 
generally understood: 


And he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth (Nazaret): that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, “He shall be 
called a Nazarene (Nazoraios).” 

Matthew 2:23, KJV 


Consequently, wherever Naz6raios (Nazoraean)’ and Nazaréne (Nazarene)* 
are used as an epithet of Jesus, they are better translated as ‘Jesus the 
Nazoraean’ or ‘Jesus the Nazarene’, as they are in some well-respected 
translations of the New Testament.* For while Nazarénos might possibly be 
a transliteration of an Aramaic word meaning ‘of Nazareth’, the additional 
vowel in the more frequently used Nazoraios makes it an unlikely contender as 
a transliteration of the same Aramaic word. In fact, Naz6raios does not always 
appear in the context of “Jesus of Nazareth’. It was the common designation 
of the earliest Christians, also appearing in Acts, where Paul is described as 
“a ringleader of the sect of the Nazoraeans (Nazoraios)” > 

On the other hand, New Testament texts also specifically refer to Jesus as 
being “of Nazareth (apo Nazaret, apo Nazareth)’ ,° indicating that whatever 
the etymology may be, the New Testament writers texts took Nazoraios 
(Nazoraean) and Nazaréne (Nazarene) to mean ‘of Nazareth’. The uncertainty 
highlights the possibility that these names originally meant something else, 
unconnected to the village of Nazareth, and that the gospel writers — who 
were writing in Greek several decades after the death of Jesus — simply made 
a mistake, each copying the errors of the one before, when they assumed that 
Nazoraios and Nazaréne meant ‘of Nazareth’. It also begs the question as to 
how much the gospel writers actually knew about the life of Jesus and the 
earliest Christians. 

The verse from Matthew, incidentally, is a classic example of the gospel 
writer bending the facts to fit the ‘prophecies’. Indeed, the source of the 
‘prophecy’ has never been located. It is well established that one of Matthew’s 
motivations was to prove Jesus to have been the messiah by the frequent use of 
biblical prophecies, introduced by phrases such as “that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets”.’ Some incidents appear to have been 
bent or even invented to fit the prophecies. 

There is another reason why it is likely that the origin of Naz6raios and 
Nazaréne has nothing to do with Nazareth. While individuals were known by 
the town or place from which they came (as with Jesus of Nazareth, Paul of 
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Tarsus, efc.), sects or religions were not usually named after a village or local- 
ity. Further, in addition to the historical incompatibilities between Matthew 
and Luke’s nativity stories — which cast doubt over the authenticity of both 
of them — some scholars have also pointed out that there is no reference to 
Nazareth as a village until the fourth century CE. It has even been suggested 
that some other village was later renamed to fit the story. 

No village of that name is ever mentioned in the Old Testament, for 
instance, and Josephus (d.c. 100), who knew the area well, having once been 
the governor of Galilee, wrote a detailed account of the province, but never 
mentioned Nazareth. By the early fourth century, however, when Constantine, 
the first Christian Roman Emperor, ordered a listing of all places considered 
holy by the Christians, it seems that there was a village of Nazareth in Galilee, 
no doubt catering to the growing traffic of pilgrims. 

So while it is certain that Jesus and his disciples were called Nazarenes 
or Nazoraeans, the origin of the term remains a matter of debate. The early 
church fathers, many of whom were Greek-speaking, called themselves 
Christians (Christianoi), a Greek term originating in the non-Jewish 
world at Antioch. The same fathers also spoke of the Nazoraeans, often 
disparagingly, as a Judaeo-Christian sect, continuing the confusion by 
variously referring to them as Nazarenes, Nazoraeans, Nasoraeans, and 
other variants. 

Epiphanius even speaks of another sect, the Nasarenes (Nasaraioi) who 
were, he says, in existence before the time of Jesus. Consequently, he dis- 
tinguishes between the Nasarenes and the Nazarenes (or Nazoraeans). But 
his motivation in making this distinction may be because he did not wish to 
acknowledge that there were Nazoraeans before the Nazoraeans — Christians 
before the Christians, so to speak. Moreover, Epiphanius does not enjoy a 
good reputation for accuracy, and scholarly opinion is divided as to whether 
there really were two sects or one. The use of dubious etymology to ‘prove’ 
a point was not uncommon among the early Christian fathers. 

The situation is further compounded by the existence of the ancient and 
well-attested order of Jewish holy men known as the nazirites (sg. nazir), 
mentioned in the Hebrew Bible, and with whom both John the Baptist and 
James the brother of Jesus have often been linked. Some scholars see no 
difficulty in deriving both Nazaréne and Nazoraios from same root as nazir. 

Another interesting possibility is opened up by two passages from the 
gnostic tractate, the Gospel of Philip, where the unknown author maintains 
that Nazarene means “he who reveals what is hidden”: 


‘Jesus’ is a private (personal) name. Christ is a public name (epithet). 
For this reason ‘Jesus’ is not particular to any language; rather he is 
always called by the name ‘Jesus’. But the word for “Christ” in Syriac 
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is ‘Messiah’, and in Greek it is ‘Christos’, and probably all the others 
have it according to the particular language of each. ‘The Nazarene’ 
is he who reveals what is hidden. 

Gospel of Philip 56; cf: GS p.332, NHS20 pp.152—53 


Elsewhere in the same document, the same author says that it means “the 
Truth”, perhaps implying, “he who reveals the Truth”: 


The apostles before us used to employ the terms: ‘Jesus the Nazoraean 
Messiah’, which means ‘Jesus, the Nazoraean, the Christ (anointed 
one)’. The last name is ‘Christ’, the first name is ‘Jesus’, the middle 
name is ‘the Nazarene’. ‘Messiah’ has two meanings, “Christ (anointed 
one)’ and ‘the measured’. ‘Jesus’ in Hebrew means ‘the redemption’. 
‘Nazara’ means ‘the truth’, thus ‘the Nazarene’ means ‘the Truth’. 
Gospel of Philip 62; cf. GS p.337, NHS20 pp.164—-65 


Although the significance of these passages is not entirely clear, it seems 
likely that neither Nazarene or Nazoraean are derived from Nazareth. Maybe 
the author means that a Nazarene or Nazoraean is a follower of the gnostic 
or mystic Truth. This would make a great deal of sense, and would give the 
term a general meaning, quite likely to have been in use before the time of 
Jesus, as Epiphanius claims. 

This suggestion is borne out by the earliest name used of themselves by the 
possibly pre-Christian Mandaeans of what is now southern Iraq and Iran. The 
Mandaean language itself is Semitic in character, being a dialect of Aramaic, 
a further indication of their early roots. Manda means mystic knowledge or 
gnosis, and the name they use for their laity is Mandaiia, meaning ‘gnostics’. 
Their earliest designation, however, later used only for their priesthood, was 
Nasoraiia — Nasoraeans, or, writing the heavy ‘s’ as a ‘z’, Nazoraeans or 
Nazorenes.* The term is related to Nasirutha, a term covering a wide range 
of meaning including mystic enlightenment, and the power (the Word) by 
which such a state of consciousness is achieved. It also refers to the associ- 
ated mystic teachings. The closest word in English is probably ‘Truth’, in all 
its various connotations. 

Interestingly, while Jesus receives either no or only negative comment in 
Mandaean texts, Jesus’ predecessor, John the Baptist, is regarded as a saviour. 
Whether or not the Mandaeans are the descendants of Judaean Nazoraeans 
remains a matter of debate, but it is well within the bounds of possibility. As 
an esoteric group, they also have affinities with the Ebionites and the Essenes. 

The name is common in Mandaean literature. In one poem, the sav- 
iour affirms his role as the one who takes souls back to eternity (“the place 
of light’): 
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Ihave given the Truth that was mine 
to Nasoraeans, righteous and believing men. 
Behold, they dedicated themselves to goodness, 
they will rise and will behold the place of light. 
Life is extolled and victorious, 
and victorious the man who went hence. 
Mandaean Prayer Book 161; cf. CPM p.139 


Another poem maintains that a devotee who is steadfast in his prayer or 
meditation will encounter a radiant “spirit of light” within himself, who will 
remain with him in the “house” of his body: 


To every Nasoraean man who prays this prayer 
and remains at his devotions, 
and repeats these names sincerely, 
a guardian spirit of light will come 
and will dwell in his house. 
Mandaean Prayer Book 169; cf: CPM p.148 


See also: nazirite. 
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nazir (He) Lit. one who is dedicated; a nazirite. See nazirite. 


nazirite, nazarite (He. nazir, Gk. naziraios) Lit. one who is consecrated (to God); 
among the ancient Hebrews, a holy man or woman consecrated to the service 
of God, who had vowed to observe certain religious and ascetic restrictions; 
commonly identified by uncut hair, abstinence from strong drink and all grape 
products, and a prohibition against touching corpses, even of a close family 
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member; also called the ‘great vow’, nazirites were generally supposed to 
have led ascetic or austere lives. In the minds of the laity, their vows and their 
lifestyle imbued them with an aura of sanctity similar to that of the priests. 

Though not unknown to early Hebrew history, nazirites are only mentioned 
once in the Torah —in a late passage in Numbers that details the nazirite vows 
and sacrifices: 


Yahweh spoke to Moses and said, “Speak to the Israelites and say: ‘Ifa 
man or a woman wishes to make a vow, the nazirite (nazir) vow, to vow 
himself to Yahweh, he will abstain from wine and fermented liquor, he 
will not drink vinegar derived from one or the other, he will not drink 
grape juice or eat grapes, be they fresh or dried. For the duration of 
his vow, he will eat nothing that comes from the vine, not even juice 
of unripe grapes or skins of grapes. As long as he is bound by his vow, 
no razor will touch his head; until the time for which he has vowed 
himself to Yahweh is completed, he remains consecrated and will let 
his hair grow freely. For the entire period of his vow to Yahweh, he 
will not go near a corpse, he will not make himself unclean for his 
father or his mother, or his brother or his sister, should they die, since 
on his head he carries his vow to his God. Throughout the whole of 
his nazirate, he is a person consecrated to Yahweh.’” 

Numbers 6:1—-8; cf. NJB 


Numbers then goes on to detail the sacrifices that are to be made on the 
completion of his period of consecration, and those that he should make 
should he happen to touch a corpse. Any other personal vows that he has 
made should also be fulfilled.! 

Although this description concerns nazirite vows taken for a particular 
period,’ the Hebrew Bible also mentions some nazirites who were conse- 
crated to God for life, and others who were so consecrated by their mothers, 
even during pregnancy. The most well-known lifetime nazirite of the Bible 
is the holy warrior Samson. According to the story, an “angel of the Lord” 
comes to Samson’s mother-to-be — who up to that point has been unable to 
conceive — informing her of her impending pregnancy, and telling her that 
her son will be a “nazirite (nazir) of God from his mother’s womb”. The 
angel also decrees that “no razor shall touch his head,” but no mention is 
made of abstention from strong drink, though it is plausibly presumed to be 
so since the mother is instructed to “drink no wine nor strong drink, neither 
eat anything unclean’.* 

As in all traditions, the ideal was not always upheld. The prophet Amos 
(C7th BCE) indicates that in his day the people had tried to corrupt the 
nazirites: 
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“And I raised up some of your sons for prophets, and some of your 
young men for nazirites (nezirim). Is it not so, O people of Israel?” 
says the Lord. “But you gave the nazirites (nezirim) wine to drink; and 
commanded the prophets, saying, “Prophesy not.’” 

Amos 2:11-12, JCL 


The uncut hair of the nazirite is a sign of strength, signifying that he allows 
the divine power to act in him, symbolizing his dedication to God. Abstention 
from “strong drink” represents his refusal to live a life of ease.* And the 
prohibition against touching a corpse demonstrates that he belongs to God 
in a particular manner, the same restriction being placed upon priests.° Other 
probable biblical nazirites include Samuel (“there shall no razor come upon 
his head”’)° and John the Baptist (“no wine nor strong drink).’ Somewhat 
confusingly, shaving the head as the sign of a temporary vow is also mentioned 
of Paul and others in Acts.® 

In the literature of early Christian times, nazirites are mentioned by 
Josephus,’ and Eusebius quotes Hegesippus to the effect that James the 
brother of Jesus had been a nazirite: 


James, the brother of the Lord, succeeded to the government of the 
church in conjunction with the apostles. He has been called the Just 
by all from the time of our saviour to the present day; for there were 
many that bore the name of James. He was holy from his mother’s 
womb; and he drank no wine nor strong drink, nor did he eat flesh. 
No razor came upon his head; he did not anoint himself with oil, and 
he did not use the bath. 

Hegesippus, in History of the Church 2:23.4, NPIL p.125 


The Hebrew nazir comes from nazar (to consecrate, to abstain), both of 
which are from the root n-z-r. This has no etymological connection to the 
root n-s-r (to sprout, to grow green) from which the Hebrew neser (shoot, 
branch) originates. Neser appears in Isaiah’s prophesy of the messiah as the 
branch of Jesse’s stem." 

Because of the close similarity of their pronunciation and transliteration 
into Greek, confusion and scholarly opinions abound concerning the orgin 
of the Greek words naziraios (nazirite), Nazoraios (Nazoraean), Nazaréne 
(Nazarene), and Nazaret or Nazareth (Nazareth), all of which occur in the 
New Testament. 

In the Latin Bible, naziraios (nazirite) and Nazaréne (Nazarene) are both 
incorrectly rendered by the same word, Nazaraeus. Early English editions 
also misspell nazirite as nazarite, from which has originated an ‘alternative’ 
spelling of the word. 
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Nechung Chdje (T) Lit. priest (chos rje) of Nechung (T. Gnas chung); the Nechung 
oracle; the official state oracle of Tibet; a phonetic rendering of the Tibetan 
Gnas chung Chos rje. 

Chos rje or chdje is a title given to high-ranking /amas and oracles. 
Nechung is the name of a monastery and temple of medium size, able to 
house around a hundred monks, and situated a ten-minute walk away from 
the Drepung Geluk monastery on Mount Gambo Utse, three miles west of 
Lhasa. Traditionally, the Dalai Lama would always consult the oracle before 
making major decisions, as the fourteenth Dalai Lama does in present times. 

The office was first institutionalized as the state oracle by Ngawang 
Lobsang Gyatso (1617-1682), the Great Fifth Dalai Lama who did much 
to unite Tibet, and was the first Dalai Lama to assume temporal as well as 
religious authority. Gnas chung (nechung) literally means ‘small dwelling’ or 
‘small place’ in reference to the shrine dedicated to Pehar, principal guardian 
deity (dharma protector or dharmapdla) of Tibet, who later became known 
as Dorje Drakden. According to legend, Padmasambhava, credited with 
introducing Buddhism to Tibet, forced the three-headed, six-armed demon 
king Pehar take an oath, binding him to act as Tibet’s chief protector. 

The Nechung Choje is understood to be a medium (kuten, who can be 
a monk or nun) between the spiritual realms and the material world. It 
is believed that he is actually possessed by Dorje Drakden, for whom he 
becomes a mouthpiece, and who then communicates prophecies and advice 
concerning religious and political affairs. The messages, often mumbled, 
are written down by special helpers, who also aid in their interpretation. 
During the time of possession, the oracle becomes excessively agitated, with 
body uncontrolled, possessed of extraordinary physical strength. Often, he 
is without memory of what he has said, though he had answered questions 
put to him. This state of trance consciousness is different from that in which 
individuals consciously leave the body and enter spiritual realms, where they 
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may acquire knowledge of the future. The Nechung Chdje is one of a number 
of Himalayan oracular traditions. In Tibet, the oracular tradition dates back 
to the pre-Buddhism Bon religion. 

Prior to the annexing of Tibet in the mid-twentieth century, the Nechung 
Chéje was head of the Nechung monastery. In 1947, the Nechung oracle of 
the time, Lobsang Jigme, prophesied that Tibet would face great difficulties 
in the Year of the Iron Tiger, 1950, the year in which the Chinese occupation 
began. In 1951, he fell ill, generally thought to have been as a result of his 
repeated distressing visions. Eventually regaining his health, for some years he 
was unable to walk without assistance. In 1959, he spent two months walking 
to India with the Dalai Lama, where they now live in exile in Dharamsala. It 
is believed that advice from the Nechung oracle was instrumental in helping 
the Dalai Lama, together with his tutor, family and many other /amas, escape 
from Tibet, and re-establish the Tibetan religion and culture in exile. 

The original Nechung monastery was almost completely destroyed by 
the Chinese, but has since been restored. A new Nechung monastery has 
also been built at Dharamsala.' The Nechung oracle has characteristically 
given good advice, and the fourteenth Dalai Lama continues to consult him 
in matters such as the recognition of the tulku (reincarnation) of lamas of 
particular lineages. He also continues to perform divination practices before 
a painting of Palden Lhamo, guardian goddess of Dalai Lamas and one of 
Tibet’s dharmapdlas (dharma protectors). A common institution around 
the world in ancient times, the Nechung oracle is probably the last surviving 
state oracle. 


See also: Dalai Lama. 


1. See “Nechung,” “Nechung oracle,” Wikipedia, ret. July 2013. 
2. Miranda Shaw, “Palden Lhama,” in ALSE p.163. 


Neo-Platonists A modern name for the followers of new (neo) Platonism, being the 


revival of Plato’s teachings and the synthesis of Platonism with Pythagorean, 
Aristotelian and Stoic elements, which became the dominant non-Christian 
philosophy of the Mediterranean region from c.250 to 529 CE, when the 
Emperor Justinian closed all non-Christian schools of learning. 
Neo-Platonism was a part of the ongoing revival of interest in Pythagorean- 
ism that began in the mid-first century CE with mystics such as Apollonius 
of Tyana. A part of the same revival, the Neo-Platonic movement is generally 
reckoned to have begun with Plotinus (205-270 CE), and to have been further 
elaborated by his disciple Porphyry (c.232—305), Porphyry’s pupil Iamblichus 
(c.250—330), and Proclus (c.410-485), who became head of Plato’s famous 
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school, the Academy of Athens, which had been founded in the late fourth 
century BCE. 

Neo-Platonism strongly influenced medieval thought until the thirteenth 
century (the beginning of the Inquisition), re-emerging later in Renaissance 
times. Christians such as St Augustine have admitted the great debt of 
understanding they owed to Plotinus and other Neo-Platonists. Much of early 
Christian theology used the terminology of, and was based upon, Greek 
mysticism of the Platonic and Neo-Platonic schools. 

It may be added that scholars and intellectuals have a tendency to interpret 
mystics as being a part of the development of thought and philosophy. Hence, 
E.R. Dodds writes that in Plotinus “converge almost all the main currents 
of thought that come down from eight hundred years of Greek speculation; 
out of it, there issues a new current destined to fertilize minds as different 
as those of Augustine and Boethius, Dante and Meister Eckhart, Coleridge, 
Bergson and T.S. Eliot”. 

On the surface, this may be true; but in reality, mystics speak and teach 
primarily from their own inner understanding. The fact that this is automati- 
cally expressed in the language of their historical time and place can mislead 
scholars into thinking that mystics are building on the thought of previous 
philosophers. But such mystics are not so much creative thinkers or innovators 
as they are those who give expression to the universal timeless mystic reality 
in the language of their own era. Their interest is not in creating new religious 
or philosophical schools or to make advances in philosophical thought, but in 
teaching the ageless truth to people of their own times. Even so, the clarity, 
originality and unbounded syncretistic freedom of a mystic’s thinking may 
act as a stimulus to later generations, even if the essential point gets missed. 
As Plotinus himself says: 


These doctrines are no novelties, no inventions of today; they were 
stated, though not elaborated, long ago. Our present teaching is simply 
an exposition of them — we can prove the antiquity of these opinions 
by Plato’s own testimony. 

Plotinus, Enneads 5:1.8, OCM p.37 


Plotinus is also clear that the only way of turning the teachings into reality, 
of drawing close to the Divine, is contemplation (thedria). In fact, he says 
that all things, in their own way, even inanimate objects, are engaged in con- 
templation of the Good, for they only exist through Him. All things express 
the glory of God. But in human beings, this contemplation can lead them to 
union with the Divine.* 

After the time of Plotinus and his disciple Porphyry, Neo-Platonists (start- 
ing with Iamblichus) began to favour theourgia rather than thedria as a way 
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of reaching the Divine. This happened as a result of considerable pressure 
to make the teachings more accessible to the common man. Here, theourgia 
referred to the entire range of practices (including external rituals) used for 
attaining the Divine. 


See also: Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists (1.9), Pythagoreans. 


1. E.R. Dodds, in Ancient Concept of Progress, ACPD p.126. 
2. Plotinus, Enneads 3:8. 


Nestorians A branch of early Christianity that broke away from the mainstream 


after the turbulent Council of Ephesus in 431 CE. Nestorius (d.451), 
appointed Patriarch of Constantinople in 428 CE by the Emperor Theodosius 
II, taught that Jesus had two natures, the human and the Divine. This was 
the general theological position. However, he went on to say that Jesus 
was two persons and had at times been one, and at times the other. This 
was contradictory to the established point of view which taught — and still 
teaches — that the two natures were merged into one person. Nestorius’ 
doctrine has been called diophysite. 

The Council of Ephesus asserted the ‘one person’ perspective, later 
endorsed by the Council of Chalcedon in 451, and Nestorius was deposed, 
going into exile in Antioch, where there were many who agreed with him. The 
schism between Nestorius and what continued on as mainstream Christianity, 
although ostensibly over a point of doctrine, was more likely to have had 
hidden origins in the more mystical viewpoint of Eastern Christianity. 

The Eastern branch of Christianity, which accepted Nestorious’ teaching, 
flourished, making its headquarters at Edessa (now Urfa) in Turkey. Syriac, 
which had long been a lingua franca in the less Hellenized areas of the Middle 
East, was adopted as its liturgical language in place of Greek. In fact, there 
was already a considerable body of mystic and allied literature in Syriac, 
and the Nestorians are of interest, from a mystical viewpoint, for the mystic 
metaphors enshrined in their liturgy and other writings. These clearly reflect 
earlier times when the Christians had been a more predominantly mystically 
oriented community. 

The Nestorian division was welcomed by the Persian rulers of the time, 
who were glad to see a crack in the cohering power of Christianity in the 
Byzantine Empire, and the Nestorian Church became established in Persia. 
The Nestorian bishopric of Urmia in western Persia was founded at that time 
and to this day has remained an ancient seat of Nestorian Christianity. 

Nestorianism also spread into the Arab world, particularly into the Yemen 
and southern Arabia, where it was most active from the seventh to the twelfth 
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centuries. Churches were also established in Central Asia, India, China, and 
among the Mongols. 

After the advent of Islam, the Nestorians developed close ties with the 
‘Abbasid dynasty, providing scholars, physicians, teachers and advisors to 
the nascent Islamic culture. In later centuries, they were also closely linked 
with the Mongols, where members of the ruling family were converted to 
Christianity. Together with the Shi‘ites, they acted as advisors during the 
Mongol invasions of the Middle East, no doubt each hoping to convert the 
Mongols. By this time, however, the predominant religion in the Middle East 
was Islam, particularly its Sunni variant, and the Mongols were ultimately 
converted to the Sunni side of Islam. 

Modern Nestorians, commonly called Assyrian Christians, are to be found 
in Syria, Iraq, and Iran, and along the Malahar coast of India. After severe 
persecution in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, many from Iraq have 
also emigrated to America. There is also a group of Nestorians who forged 
links with the Roman Catholic Church some centuries ago and are known 
as the Chaldaean Christians. 


nezer (He) Lit. shoot, twig, branch, plant; hence, a descendant; also, a prophet, 
a messiah. 
Nezer appears in Isaiah in a song of hope for the people of a new 
Jerusalem,' an ideal conjured up in the mind of the unknown author. They 
will be, he hopes, a new “shoot (nezer)”, a new beginning: 


Your people will all be upright, 
possessing the land forever: 
A shoot (nezer) that Yahweh has planted, 
My handiwork, designed for beauty. 
Isaiah 60:21, JB 


Nezer also appears in Isaiah in a prophecy concerning the coming of a wise 
and virtuous ruler, a king-messiah, reflecting the desire of the Israelites of 
that period for a virtuous king who would come from the house of David. 
Isaiah is regarded by scholars as a composite text, with contributions from 
several authors, spanning a period from the eighth to the sixth centuries BCE. 
Establishing a definitive period for a particular passage is a therefore a hazard- 
ous undertaking. The enlightened king described here embodies the qualities 
that are also ascribed to the messiah, and such passages bear similarities to 
passages in Jeremiah and Zechariah,’ written after the Jews were permitted 
to return to Judah by the Persian king Cyrus the Great, following his conquest 
of the Chaldaeans and their capital Babylon in 538 BCE: 
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And there shall come forth a branch (hoter) 
out of the stem of Yishay (Jesse, David’s father), 
and a shoot (nezer) shall grow forth from his roots: 
And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord; 
And his delight shall be in the fear of the Lord, 
and he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, 
neither decide after the hearing of his ears: 
But with righteousness shall he judge the poor, 
and decide with equity for the meek of the earth. 
Isaiah 11:1-4; cf. KB 


In the Thanksgiving Hymns found among the Dead Sea Scrolls, there is a lyri- 
cal and enigmatic parable in which the “shoot (nezer)” probably refers to the 
spiritual guide who is nourished by the Living Waters — the divine Spirit — and 
becomes a source of blessing for all who come near him. He is a branch or 
shoot (nezer) of the Tree of Life, the divine power of God, and grows in influ- 
ence to become the Everlasting Plant (Ma-ta ‘at ‘Olam, from mateh, meaning 
‘rod’), which is the sustaining spiritual power. Alternatively, since a shoot or 
branch is an outgrowth of a tree, it may also symbolize the holy Spirit that 
flows from the Tree of Life. In this parable, the Tree of Life is nourished by the 
secret spring of Living Waters — God’s holiness and source of divine power: 


I will praise You, O Lord, 
for You have put me by a source of streams on the dry ground, 
by bubbling springs on the parched land, 
by the waters that irrigate Your luxuriant garden — 
a grove of pine together with fir and box — 
which You planted for Your glory. 
These are the Trees of Life, set beside a secret spring, 
concealed among all the well-watered trees. 


One day the Trees of Life will put forth a shoot (nezer), 
which will become the Everlasting Plant, 
for they take root before they grow, 
and extend their roots towards the stream. 
And the Plant will open its stem to the Living Waters: 
it will become an everlasting Source (of blessing). 
All the wild creatures will graze among its fallen leaves; 
All the wayfarers will pass by its stem; 
All the winged birds will nest in its boughs. 
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But now all the well-watered trees tower over it, 
for they grow as soon as they are planted; 

But their roots do not extend towards the stream. 

And the trees that will one day put forth the holy shoot (nezer) 
of the Plant of Truth (mata ‘at emet) — 
these trees are hidden away; 

Their secret is sealed; it is not valued; it is not known. 


For You, O God, have hedged in its fruit on every side 

with the mystery of angels, creatures of might, 

and of holy spirits, with a whirling, flashing fire. 
No stranger can approach the Spring of Life; 
He cannot drink the holy waters together with the everlasting trees; 
He cannot bear fruit together with the heavenly Plant — 

because he saw but did not understand, 

he considered but did not believe in the Source of Life, 

he dared to lay hands upon the eternal flower. 

Thanksgiving Hymns (1QH), in PBH pp.187-88 


The “well-watered trees” symbolize worldly tendencies or adversaries, which 
are superficial and do not draw on the stream of spirituality; eventually, the 
Trees of Life will overpower the well-watered trees. The ‘stranger’ comes, 
who is not among the chosen because he is the worldly man, ignorant of the 
spiritual teaching. The mystic explains that the ‘stranger’ cannot draw on the 
Source nor will he be granted the fruit of the holy Plant, because he is too 
coarse to understand. The springs that nourish the shoot are concealed to all 
but the spiritually attuned. If the ‘stranger’ tries to hold or obtain the ‘eternal 
flower’, it will reject his touch, because he is not able to comprehend its level 
of eternal truth and spirituality. 


See also: shevet, zemah zedek. 


1. See also Isaiah 14:19, Daniel 11:7. 
2. E.g. Jeremiah 23:5—6, 33:15; Zechariah 6:12-13. 


Nirgrantha (S), Nigantha (Pa) Lit. devoid (nir) of bonds (grantha); free of all 
ties, knots, or hindrances; without possessions; a hermit or itinerant naked 
mendicant monk; a Jain Digambara monk, also known as a muni (sage); used 
both as a generic term for all seekers on the Jain path and as a specific term 
for one who has nearly attained the highest spiritual goal. 

Nirgrantha or Nigantha was used in earlier times for all Jains, monks, and 
laity. Jaina, the familiar term for Jains used today, only came into use by the 
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ninth century CE. Nigantha is used in Buddhist texts for mendicant monks 
who were followers of Mahavira, who is frequently mentioned in Buddhist 
Pali texts either as Nigantha Nataputta or simply as the Nigantha. Buddhist 
texts are normally less than complimentary about both Nigantha Nataputta 
and his followers the Niganthas, and both are generally portrayed in a negative 
light. This is in keeping with the style and tone adopted by probably all of 
the world’s religious traditions when writing of those they regard as heretics, 
especially of those espousing beliefs and practices very similar to their own. 
Many examples of such polemic are to be found in the Pali texts. There is, 
for instance, an account of Jain behaviour after the death of Mahavira, in 
which the Buddha (according to the narrative) explains that this is happening 
because Mahavira was not fully enlightened: 


Once the Lord was staying among the Shakyans, at the building in 
the mango grove belonging to the Vedhajifia family. At that time, 
the Nigantha Nataputta had just died at Pava. And at his death, the 
Niganthas were split into two parties, quarrelling and disputing, 
fighting and attacking each other with wordy warfare: “You don’t 
understand this doctrine and discipline — I do!” “How could you 
understand this doctrine and discipline?” “Your way is all wrong — 
mine is right!” “I am consistent — you aren’t!” “You said last what you 
should have said first, and you said first what you should have said 
last!” “What you took so long to think up has been refuted!” “Your 
argument has been overthrown, you’re defeated!” “Go on, save your 
doctrine get out of that if you can!” You would have thought the 
Niganthas, Nataputta’s disciples, were bent on killing each other. Even 
the white-robed lay followers were disgusted, displeased and repelled 
when they saw that their doctrine and discipline was so ill-proclaimed, 
so unedifyingly displayed, and so ineffectual in calming the passions, 
having been proclaimed by one not fully enlightened and now, with 
its support gone, without an arbiter. 

Now the novice Cunda, who had spent the Rains at Pava, came to 
Samagama to see the Venerable Ananda. Saluting him, he sat down to 
one side and said: “Sir, the Nigantha Nataputta has just died at Pava.” 
And he related what had happened. The Venerable Ananda said: 
“Cunda, that is something that ought to be reported to the Blessed 
Lord. Let us go and tell him.” “Very good, sir,” said Cunda. 

So they went to the Lord and told him. He said: “Cunda, here is a 
doctrine and discipline that is ill-proclaimed, unedifyingly displayed, 
and ineffectual in calming the passions, because its proclaimer was 
not fully enlightened. Such being the case, Cunda, a disciple cannot 
live according to that doctrine and maintain proper conduct, nor live 
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by it, but deviates from it. To him one might say: “Friend, this is what 
you have received, and you have your opportunity. Your teacher is not 
fully enlightened.... You cannot live according to that doctrine,... 
but deviate from it.’ In this case, Cunda, the teacher is to blame, the 
doctrine is to blame, but the pupil is praiseworthy. And if anyone were 
to say to that pupil: ‘Come now, reverend sir, and practise according to 
the doctrine proclaimed and given out by your teacher,’ then the one 
who urged this, the thing urged and the one who so practised would 
all gain much demerit. Why? Because the doctrine is ill-proclaimed.” 

Digha Nikaya 29, Pasddika Sutta, PTSD3 pp.117-19, TBLD p.427 


Many other passages denigrate Jain teachings and practices, although at the 
same time they do support the belief that Mahavira did indeed teach severe 
austerities as the means to annul karma. 

In modern times, Nirgrantha is aname given to Digambara monks, who go 
about naked and have taken the full mendicant vows (mahdavratas). According 
to the Tattvartha Sitra of Acharya Umaswami and the commentary thereon 
by Pijyapada, Nirgranthas may be subdivided into five categories: pulaka, 
bakusha, kushila, Nirgrantha, and snataka. The first three are stages on the 
journey — the ideal has been accepted, but not yet attained. The last two are 
the two final stages of attainment. A pulaka (shrivelled, empty, lapsed) has 
faith in the scriptures, following them in an external manner, but has yet to 
develop perfection of the fundamental virtues expected of a monk. He is 
called pulaka on account of his resemblance (metaphorically) to shrivelled 
or empty grain. A bakusha (spotted) is morally defective, seeks a life of ease, 
does not lead a life of solitude but enjoys company, desires supernatural pow- 
ers, and decorates his body and his possessions with various ornaments. His 
mind and character are ‘spotted’ with imperfections. A kushila (bad conduct) 
is still a slave to his senses to a greater or lesser extent (two categories are 
described). A Nirgrantha is free of the passions, and although he has not yet 
attained omniscience, he will do so within a short period of time. A snataka 
has attained full omniscience.' 

In the Hindu tradition, a sndtaka (one who has performed ablutions) is 
a brahman who has completed the first stage (4shrama) of his life as the 
student of a guru, and has returned home to begin the second stage, that of 
a householder. 

In another text, Acharya Umaswami speaks of the Nirgrantha in a general 
sense, as a monk who has nothing that binds him to this world: 


Just as a lotus born in mud is unsmeared by it, similarly the monk, 
possessing things required for performing religious duties, is unaf- 
fected by those things. 
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Just as a horse, though adorned with decorative ornaments, is 
unattached to them, similarly the Nirgrantha, though possessing such 
things, is unattached to them. 

Eight kinds of karma, wrong belief, want of control, and inaus- 
picious activities constitute the knots. He who sincerely tries to 
overcome all these is called a Nirgrantha.... 

Self control is of seventeen kinds, consisting of abstention from 
five types of dsrava (the cause of karmic inflow), control over the five 
senses, victory over the (four) passions, and abstention from three 
varieties of inauspicious activity (of mind, body and speech). 

The monk who is free from fear and discord on account of renounc- 
ing relations, wealth and sense pleasures, and who has renounced 
I-ness and mine-ness, and who has no bodily attachment is called 
Nirgrantha (without bonds). 

Acharya Umaswami, Prashamarati-prakarana 140-42, 172-73; 
cf. UVPP pp.31-32, 39 


1. Cf Pijyapada, Sarvartha-Siddhi, on Acharya Umaswami, Tattvartha Satra 
46-47, RPSJ pp.277-78. 


Nirmala (Pu) Lit. one without (nir) dirt (mal); a pure one; a celibate Sikh order. 


According to the traditional story, in 1688, Guru Gobind Singh, himself a 
well-educated writer, sent five Sikhs to Varanasi to learn Sanskrit and Vedic 
lore so that they might be able to educate illiterate Indians, and also teach the 
oneness of God and all human beings among educated Hindus. They and their 
students became known as Nirmalds, and these five are regarded as the first 
Sikh intellectuals and the originators of the Nirmalas. When Guru Gobind 
Singh’s stronghold at Anandpar was evacuated in 1704, the Nirmalds spread 
to different places throughout India. When the Sikhs established themselves 
in the Punjab during the eighteenth century, some of the Nirmalds returned 
and set up centres at various places. So runs the traditional story. Historically, 
however, there is no record of the Nirmalds before the nineteenth century. 
Nirmala philosophy embraces both the teachings of the Adi Granth and 
Advaita Vedanta. Along with the Uddasis and others, Nirmalds form a part 
of the Sandtan Sikh perspective, which understands Sikh tradition as a 
facet of a broad and tolerant Hindu society, in which people from a spread 
of cultural and religious identities can call themselves Sikhs. The contrary 
view, which, since the early to mid-twentieth century, has become the more 
prominent face of Sikhism, is that which is promulgated by the Tat Khalsa. 
The debate between the Khalsa and the Sandatan Sikhs flourished in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and is exemplified by the existence 
of a booklet published by the Sandtan Sikh Narain Singh in 1899 entitled 
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Sikh Hindi Hain (‘Sikhs are Hindus’ ), which was answered in the same year 
by Kahn Singh Nabha of the Tat Khalsa in his Ham Hindi Nahin (‘We are 
not Hindus’). 

It must be remembered that Guru Nanak and his successors were born 
into Hindu families at a time when the prevalent religions of the Punjab were 
Hinduism and Islam. The differing Sandtan and Khalsa perspectives within 
the Sikh tradition reflect the steady evolution of a definitive Sikh identity, the 
initial impetus towards which is traditionally attributed to Guru Gobind Singh. 

Nirmala practices include yogic meditation, together with the study and 
recitation of scriptures. In present times, Nirmalds are highly respected, and 
are an accepted part of the Sikh tradition. 


See also: Sikhism (1.11). 


nistarim (He) (sg. nistar) Lit. hidden ones. See zaddikim nistarim. 


nun (L. nonna, old woman) A female member of a religious and often contempla- 
tive order, bound by various vows, such as (in Christianity) poverty, chastity, 
and obedience to the rule of the particular order to which she belongs. 
Institutions of nuns devoted to the religious life have existed from the earliest 
Christian times. Driven into the desert by the third-century Roman persecu- 
tions, many took up the solitary and ascetic life, some in communities. The 
first convent was built by Pachomius (292-346) for his sister and a community 
of women. Prevented by the social mores of the times from missionary and 
ecclesiastical duties, though sometimes admitted as deaconesses, women 
were among the first to embrace the religious life purely for its own sake. 
The first religious rule for Christian nuns was taken from a letter to nuns 
by St Augustine. Subsequently, the rules of the main monastic orders were 
generally adopted by the parallel orders for women. The founding of the 
missionary and mendicant orders for men, however, saw a divergence of 
the rules for nuns and monks, the nuns being subject to strict enclosure. 
This was first imposed by the bishops and church councils, but later from 
Rome, becoming an inviolable law for all professed nuns by order of Pope 
Boniface VII (1294-1309). This made charity work outside convents more 
or less impossible, a restriction that was circumvented to some extent by the 
introduction of tertiary sisters, whose vows were less strict, enabling them to 
work outside the convent. At the same time, foundations of lay sisters were 
instituted with no formal vows, their primary purpose being charitable work. 
In practice, the charitable work of nuns with the poor was of such value 
to the community that the papal order was not strictly observed, and was 
finally rescinded. 
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oracle In antiquity, a person who utters prophecies; also, the prophecy or utterance 
itself, which was often obscure or allegorical, revealed through a priest or 
priestess at the shrine of a god; hence also, the shrine itself, and any agency 
by which such prophecies were transmitted; in the Bible and other Jewish 
and Christian literature, the divine or holy oracles, or the oracles of God, 
referring to the prophecies, utterances or sayings of the biblical prophets, 
especially those where “God says...”, of which there are a great many; in 
modern parlance, any authoritative person or statement; from the Latin orare 
(to pray, to speak). 

Oracles were acommon feature of ancient times. Shrines were dedicated to 
particular gods, who were consulted by means specific to the shrine or deity. 
The shrine to the goddess Fortuna Primigenia at Praeneste in Italy, an oracle 
favoured by Roman emperors, was consulted by the casting of lots. The oracle 
of Zeus at Dodona, in northwest Greece, was manifested in the whispering 
of the leaves of a sacred oak, in the bubbling of a sacred spring, and in the 
sound of a gong. At the temple of Zeus at Olympia, the priests divined the 
answers of the oracle from offerings, as also at the oasis of Siwa in the Libyan 
desert, previously an oracle of the Egyptian god Ammon, identified by the 
Greeks with Zeus and by the Romans with Jupiter. 

Another method in common use was incubation, in which the enquirer 
slept in a sacred enclosure and received an answer in a dream, which may 
have needed interpretation. The sick, for example, could pass the night in the 
hall of Asclepius (god of medicine) at Epidaurus, receiving cures in dreams. 

It must be presumed that the quality of the human being conveying the 
‘oracle’ had much to do with its inherent wisdom. As in all times, some 
individuals are more able than others to relate to a person’s true spiritual 
needs. The vast majority of the utterances of the many oracles have never 
been recorded, but a few from the oracle of Apollo at Delphi strike a chord of 
universal truth, and have come down in history, like the well-known, “Man, 
know thyself.” Or as the fifth-century Hieroclés writes: 


The philosophers say: “God has not upon earth a place more fit for Him 
to dwell in than a pure soul.” Which agrees perfectly with this oracle 
of the Pythian Apollo: “I dwell with less pleasure in the resplendent 
heavens than in the souls of pious men.” 

Hieroclés, Golden Verses of Pythagoras 1, HVP p.9 


In another well-known utterance, in Plato’s Apology,' the Delphic oracle 
tells one of the followers of Socratés that there is no one wiser than Socratés. 
Believing that this cannot be correct, Socratés sets out to find someone wiser, 
discovering in the process that all the self-proclaimed wise men of Athens are, 
in fact, ignorant. Making more than a few enemies in the process, Socratés 
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eventually comes to the conclusion that he is considered wise because he 
alone recognizes his own ignorance. Xenophon’s version of the story has 
the oracle declare that Socratés is “the most free, upright, and prudent of all 
people”, with which Socratés — with appropriate reasoning — agrees.” 


See also: sibyl (7.1). 


1. Plato, Apology 20c—2la. 
2. Xenophon, Socratés Defence, XCS p.44. 


osho (J) Lit. master, teacher, preceptor; father, reverend, revered one; an honorific 
or term of respect used in addressing a Buddhist teacher; a title for a Japanese 
Buddhist monk or abbot, generally as a suffix; a Japanese rendering of the 
Chinese héshdang (monk), equivalent to the Sanskrit upaddhyaya; pronounced 
oshé in Zen, kasho in Tendai, and wajo in the Ritsu and Shingon schools; 
in present-day Soto Zen, a title given to any monk or nun who has received 
dharma transmission, and is permitted to wear a coloured robe (J. kesa, S. 
kashdya). 


See also: da héshang. 


pa, pay (P) Lit. foot; in Sufism, the perfect man (al-insdn al-kamil), the perfect 
saint, especially at the human level, as in Rimi’s observation: 


Sweet is the oneness of the friend with his friends: 
catch hold of the foot (pay) of the spirit. 
Rimi, MaSsnavi 1:682; cf. MJR2 p.39 


The “friend” is the master; “his friends” are his disciples. The perfect saint 
is the “foot of the spirit” because his consciousness spans the totality of the 
creation and is also one with God Himself. He is the “foot” in the sense that 
for one who is imprisoned at the physical level, i.e. down at the ‘bottom’ of 
the creation, the body of the perfect man can be seen and heard. As a perfect 
saint, he inhabits a physical body, and can — in a limited way — be known by 
human beings who generally have no access to the spiritual realms. In reality, 
the perfect man is both the foot and the head of the creation, and everything 
in between. 

Rimi uses a similar expression when he speaks of the “skirt” of the mas- 
ter — meaning his physical form. Hold onto the “skirt” of Reality, he advises, 
like a child who holds onto the mother’s skirt, seeking refuge from danger: 
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Lay hold of his skirt (daman) most quickly without misgiving, 
that you may be saved in the skirt (i.e. the end) of the Last Days.... 
Go, from the shadow gain a sun: 
pluck the skirt (daman) of the (spiritual) king, Shams-i Tabrizt. 
Rimi, Masnavi 1:424-27, MJR2 p.26 


PG is also used metaphorically in expressions of humility. Sufi writers com- 
monly wrote of placing themselves beneath the foot of the Divine presence 
or of the master, implying their complete surrender. 


See also: pa (>4). 


pai guazui (G) Lit. shaman (pa/); great shaman (paz guazi); a Guarani healer 
and holy man. Twentieth-century Brazilian anthropologist Egon Schaden 
traces the origin of the term pag to mair and mbai, both shortened forms of 
mbae-ira, meaning ‘the solitary one’, ‘the one set apart’, or ‘he who lives far 
away’. Guazii is the last part of the Creator’s name (Nande’rui Guazi). The 
Ava-Chiripa (a Guarani subgroup in the eastern forests of Paraguay) actually 
call some shamans Nande’riui, which is also their name for God. 

The pai and pai guazui are the spiritual and religious leaders of the Guarani 
people, who live in parts of what are now Paraguay, southern Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Bolivia. The ordinary shaman, the paz, gains prestige by accumulating 
successful cures. When his reputation as a healer is sufficiently great, the 
pai becomes known as a pai guazu, a great shaman. These great shamans 
are accorded the highest respect. 

The mythic origin of Guarani shamanism begins with the figure of Kuarahy, 
one of the twins fathered by their Creator, Nande’rti Guazu. In Guarani mythol- 
ogy, Kuarahy makes a rattle (mbarakd), the shaman’s sacred tool, and dances 
until his Father takes him away to be with Him. Special clothing worn by the 
shaman derives from myths concerning Nande ’rui Guazui, who wore the apparel 
and granted his son Kuarahy the use of his garments. These include the yasaa, 
acotton sash decorated with feathers, which is worn across the chest; a brace- 
let of the same material called a poapi-guad; the acaan-guad, whichis a tiara 
of many-coloured feathers; and the kuruzu-ipoty, which is a feathered cross. 

Sixteenth-century chronicles written by Jean de Lery, André Thevet and 
Hans Staden are the oldest written records of the Guarani shaman. Writing 
about the Tupinamba, a collective name for a number of groups on the Atlantic 
coast of Brazil that included the Guarani, these chroniclers observed that 
being the recipient of divine revelation established the person as a shaman, 
but that only a select few of these inspired shamans ever reached a high degree 
of spiritual elevation. Twentieth-century anthropologist Miguel Bartolomé 
comments on these early descriptions: 


When an individual (shaman) revealed an exceptional magical power, 
his relations with the other members of the community underwent 
great changes. He withdrew into solitude, he became extremely 
grave in character, he spoke little, and so on. When he developed 
this demeanour, the community held him in great respect and all but 
venerated him. 

M. Bartolomé, Shamanism Among the Avd-Chiripd, SAC p.119 


These early shamans are described as having special powers — the power to 
ensure fertility, prevent crop disease, cause rain to fall, cure the sick, and 
foretell the future. A shaman could also cause the death or illness of an enemy. 
The Tupinamba shamans were also credited with the ability to transmit magic 
power through the blowing of tobacco smoke or through their breath. 

Since the seventeenth century, during the time of the Jesuit missionary 
effort, many shamans have opposed the preaching of Christianity. Some 
staged revolts and messianic migrations to the land without evil (ywy mara 
ey). Cults sprang up in which great shamans of the past were venerated in an 
attempt to re-establish the old order. Paraguayan Jesuit missionary Antonio 
de Montoya (1585-1652) describes the worship of the bones of Yryvutu, 
a deceased shaman — the people built a hut in which they kept Yryvutt’s 
bones, wrapped up and covered with a mantel of feathers.' Eventually, some 
shamans accepted Christianity, perhaps, as Bartolomé speculates, because 
the concepts of salvation and paradise were already a part of Guaranf belief. 

The mbarakd, the shaman’s gourd rattle, is also described by these early 
chroniclers of nearly 400 years ago. They wrote that the mbarakd contained 
a spirit whose message was conveyed by the instrument’s sound. The Ava- 
Chiripa of today also believe that the shaman’s mbarakd contains a spirit 
and can invoke other spirits through the sound made by the small dried fruit 
inside the rattle. 

Contemporary shamans of the Ava-Chiripa, as described by Miguel 
Bartolomé, serve many of the same functions as those observed by the early 
chroniclers. They are healers, ceremonial leaders, prophets, and foretellers 
of the future. They have power over nature, being able to influence fertility 
and the success of crops. Ranked as more important than political chiefs, 
shamans must earn their status through adherence to strict standards of 
conduct. Bartolomé reports that he observed the attempts of two secular 
chiefs to enhance their power by gaining shamanistic rank, but failing to do 
so because they did not live by the shaman’s standards. 

Direct knowledge of the Ava-Chiripa shaman’s training also comes from 
Bartolomé, who lived among these people in the late 1960s and who was 
himself initiated by a great shaman, Ava-Nembiara. Ava-Nembiara said that 
after his death, he would appear in a dream and teach Bartolomé a personal 
chant, which was to be performed powerfully in public. Bartolomé would 
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then use this chant to invoke his master in deep meditation prior to sleep. 
Ava-Nembiara told Bartolomé that he would acquire the greater part of his 
wisdom as messages received in dreams — which Bartolomé interprets as 
‘lightness and purity’ — he would be able to travel to the land of the dead 
(fie’eng-giiery), and he would receive the wisdom of other deceased shamans. 
After some years, Bartolomé would have acquired sufficient wisdom to be 
capable of receiving visits from the sun’s messenger Maino (‘hummingbird’). 
Maino is the messenger of Kuarahy, the sun god. 

Although Bartolomé says that he himself never expects to experience Ava- 
Nembiara in a dream, he has recorded others’ accounts of this experience. 
Ava-Tapé, for example, tribal chief and lower-ranking pai, describes how he 
received his chant or prayer: 


Nande’rii Guazu sent me a messenger to teach me to pray. For this is 
our life, because prayer is the only thing of value on this earth. It is 
for this reason that the messenger came to me, so that I could remain, 
so to speak, Nande’rii’s envoy on this earth, so that I could look after 
the people and instruct them in their dealings with earthly matters. 
In order that I may know the designs of Nande’rui Guazi, I must 
not eat meat or fat, and I must carry out His orders so that I may care 
for my people. He made me listen to His prayer so that I could chant 
it. In my dream, He made me listen to it, and so I prepared and made 
ready my ears. My kinsfolk came and made preparations for me to 
pray. They placed lighted candles of beeswax around me, and then I 
was able to pray, and the god released me. It is thus that we live on 
this earth, and my people ask for my advice and I try to give them 
satisfaction. I follow the orders of Nande’rui Guazu and, in my dreams, 
He listens to me and gives me knowledge. 
Avd-Tapé, in Shamanism Among the Avd-Chiripd, SAC p.128 


The account reveals the great value that the Guarani shaman places on prayer, 
which is life itself and the only thing of any worth. Earthly things have no 
value compared to the prayer that God’s messenger brings the shaman. But 
by prayer is meant, not some mere verbal formula, but a personal chant given 
directly to the individual. The receiving of this chant, or guau eté, completes 
the shaman’s initiation. Bartolomé relates Ava-Nembiara’s own account of 
how he acquired his chant: 


I walk a little way, toward the east, and there I see a beautiful house 
with its doors all the same. I arrived there, at this place which we call 
ne’eng-gtiery (land of the dead). It was there in fe’eng-giiery that I 
learned my prayer. There I met my brother-in-law and my grandfather. 
My brother-in-law took hold of my left arm and my grandfather took 


hold of my right, and together they revealed to me the ladder which 
joins earth and sky. Then I noticed that there was dancing, and the 
place of the dancing was the beautiful house like a church of the type 
attended by you (white men). Then I asked what it was and my spon- 
sors told me that it was the place where prayers are learned — I can 
hardly tell you about these things since merely thinking about them 
makes me want to weep. As the dancers turned toward us, I noticed 
that there were no young men or women among them. Therefore, I 
do not like to look at the women when I am praying since, in prayer, 
we are concerned with things of true worth. 

After I had seen the men dance, I looked toward the sun in the 
east. I looked to see if it was going to rain but I knew that it was not 
going to rain. In the midst of all this, I was taken to a mountain to 
hear the chant. On descending, I saw a dead man in a pit. The body 
was distended and flies swarmed round his grave. Then my sponsors, 
who were still with me, said to me, “Protégé, you are the one who 
must cure this man,” to which I replied that I could not since I did 
not know how. Then my sponsors made me listen to the prayer which 
I had to say (at this point he chants a little and sobs a little, saying 
that in telling these things, he relives the experience), and made me 
walk three times round the tomb. I chanted and breathed on him, and 
the man was cured. It had been a man who had been buried there in 
the forest, and he arose and began to speak. Sometimes, our Father, 
when he hears these prayers, will even restore the dead to life. On the 
following day, I chanted early in the morning as I had been taught and 
every night my sponsors showed the remedies by which I could cure 
the sick. To get this knowledge I went to the east, and that is how I 
know the love of all things. 

Avd-Nembiard, Shamanism Among the Avd-Chiripd, SAC p.129 


Although these two accounts are quite different, both indicate that the chants 
are received in sleep with the help of other spirits or messengers. What is of 
interest is the nature of the sleeping and dreaming that produce the experi- 
ence. Lawrence Sullivan, who has studied the shamanistic practices of many 
indigenous South American groups, observes that rather than going through 
an ordeal of wakefulness, as practised by some other groups, the Ava-Chiripa 
apprentices conquer sleep by “overcoming the meaningless unconsciousness 
of sleep’”* — by becoming so spiritually elevated that the need for sleep is, at 
least temporarily, overcome: 


Just as do all initiations, so also dream initiation leads to special 
‘knowledge’ and power. In this case, as in so many others, the initiation 
involves the ordeal of ‘conquering sleep’. Sleep is ‘conquered’ not by 
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staying awake, as in so many initiatory vigils, but by overcoming the 
meaningless unconsciousness of sleep, expropriating from it a singular 
importance and meaning. 

Lawrence Sullivan, Icanchu’s Drum, ID p.402 


It may be asked whether the Ava4-Chiripa shaman is a mystic or whether his 
gifts are more akin to psychism and clairvoyance. Since, at least in some 
instances, reports indicate that the shaman contacts a transcendent reality, 
the question can be answered in the affirmative, but only in certain individual 
cases. Another indication that some Guarani shamans may be regarded as 
mystics is the belief, universal to mystic teachings, that man can be spiritually 
transformed. The great shamans, the paf guazu, centred their lives on the 
spiritual disciplines of prayer, chanting, moral living, and a mostly vegetar- 
ian diet. These disciplines are said to lead to agiyjé or spiritual perfection, 
which allows the shaman to reach the “land without evil’. For the shamans, 
“to achieve the state of agiyjé is, at once, the purpose and the final goal of 
human life.’ 

On the other hand, many Guarani shamanistic functions, like causing 
rain, curing physical illness, and bringing about other practical, but material 
benefits, seem more related to magic and psychic phenomena. It is probable 
that both viewpoints are valid — that some shamans have attained a high 
spiritual estate, while others have only used psychic powers or information 
garnered from dreams. As Lawrence Sullivan reports: 


Accompanied by his ritual-gourd rattle, the shaman sings his special 
song “with great sincerity’ before falling asleep, and he then discovers 
in his dreams the correct therapy for the sick people in his charge. Here 
is an instance of sleep therapy; its value, however, inheres in the sleep 
of the curer, of the shaman himself, and not in the sleep of his patient. 

Lawrence Sullivan, Icanchu’s Drum, ID p.402 


South American shamanism in general includes various techniques for induc- 
ing ecstasy, including psychoactive drugs, tobacco smoke, sleep deprivation, 
and fasting. The Guarani shaman, however, is not reported to rely on these 
for inducing out-of-the-body experiences. Lawrence Sullivan maintains that 
“the entire purpose of the shaman’s life is to ready himself for this voyage 
beyond death.”* He talks of the Krah6 shamans, whose karé (the part of a 
human being that survives death) travels to the land of the dead and talks 
with them. Unlike the kar6 of ordinary mortals, that of shamans is powerful 
enough to return again to the land of the living. Personal experience of the 
land beyond death is the basis of shamanic authority.* The Guarani shamans 
travel to fe’eng-giiery (land of the dead), to ywy mara ey (land without evil), 
and to oka-yusti (paradise). “One of the most striking and widespread images 
of shamanic practice is the ability to fly like a spirit.””® 
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As reported by Bartolomé, however, the Ava-Chiripa shaman is more 
focused on an inner process of spiritual growth than the use of external agents 
like tobacco smoke to gain ecstatic experience. The Ava-Chiripa pai practises 
“special techniques of concentration extending over the hours of sleep as well 
as periods of consciousness.” He keeps a diet “of an almost totally vegetarian 
kind’. His objective is “to achieve the state of aguyjé or spiritual perfection’, 
which is “the purpose and the final goal of human life”. This goal makes him 
completely determined to observe the “religious, moral, and social precepts 
which govern human life’.’ 

One of the distinguishing marks of the Ava-Chirip4, in contrast to other 
tribes, is that they believe they can work towards spiritual perfection. This 
teaching must have had some origin, perhaps from a more advanced mystical 
teacher at some time in the distant past. They also believe in reaching a para- 
dise of bliss and immortality in this life by some form of inner concentration. 
For this goal, they are willing to discipline their outer lives, in terms of diet 
and good human behaviour. Such discipline reduces the soul’s imperfections, 
allowing it to become light, and free to fly. That both early records and more 
recent observations of their teaching indicate a degradation of this teaching 
is not surprising. The promised land has always been reduced to an outer, 
worldly kingdom, and the Ava-Chiripa are no exception. 

Mircéa Eliade has said that the characteristic feature of shamanism is 
ecstasy and out-of-the-body consciousness, spirit-possession being secondary 
and derivative.* And ecstasy is mainly the soul’s ascent to heaven where it 
enters into communion with the Divine. This union is the pai guazi’s prayer, 
the thing they value most in life. 


See also: shaman, shaman (Native South American). 


Antonio Ruiz de Montoya, Conquista espiritual, in SAC p.121. 

Lawrence Sullivan, Icanchu’s Drum, ID p.402. 

M. Bartolomé, Shamanism Among the Avd-Chiripd, SAC p.117. 

Lawrence Sullivan, Icanchu’s Drum, ID p.413. 

Lawrence Sullivan, Icanchu’s Drum, ID p.413. 

Lawrence Sullivan, Icanchu’s Drum, ID p.409. 

M. Bartolomé, Shamanism Among the Avad-Chiripd, SAC p.117. 

Mircéa Eliade, Le Chamanisme et les techniques archaiques de l’extase, in 
CBSP p.8. 


GOON: Sr ee Gah) 


paficha-parameshthin (S) Lit. five (paticha) who are standing (shtha) at the 
highest (parama); the five great beings invoked in the Jain namaskara mantra, 
an ancient Prakrit sacred formula used as a prayer of homage, obeisance and 
salutation to the five parameshthins who are deemed worthy of worship. These 
are the arahantas (enlightened ones, Tirthankaras), siddhas (disembodied, 
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perfected, liberated ones), Gcharyas (mendicant leaders), upddhydyas (pre- 
ceptors), and sadhus (ordinary mendicants). 

Jain belief and practice encompass the reverence of holy men of all degrees, 
as encapsulated in this mantra. The intention behind its recitation is to imbibe 
their virtues by dwelling upon them while repeating the prayer in an attitude 
of worshipful devotion: 


Homage to the arahantas, 
homage to the siddhas, 
homage to the Gcharyas, 
homage to the upddhyayas, 
homage to all sddhus in the world. 
This is the fivefold salutation that destroys all sins. 
Among all that is auspicious, it is pre-eminently auspicious. 


Jain Namaskara Mantra 
Jain texts describe the status of the pavicha-parameshthin: 


Worshipful lords (arhats) are those who are entirely free from all 
the (four) destructive karmas, and who are possessed of the highest 
attributes of omniscience efc., and who are crowned with the thirty- 
four extraordinary glories (atishaya). 

Those who have destroyed the bondage of the eight karmas, who 
are possessed of the eight great attributes, who abide at the uppermost 
limit of the universe, and who are the most exalted and indestructible, 
are perfect souls (siddhas). 

Those who possess the five kinds of conduct, who have trampled 
down the fury of the elephant of the five senses, who are firm in their 
determination, and who are profound in virtue are heads of the order 
of saints (@charya). 

Those who are brave, who are possessed of the three jewels, who 
are preachers of the categories enunciated by the Conqueror (Jina), 
and who are endowed with the mental state of desirelessness, are 
preceptors (upddhyaya). 

Those who are free from all (worldly) occupations, who always 
remain deeply absorbed in four kinds of contemplation (aradhana), 
and who are possessionless and delusionless, are said to be the saints 
(sadhus). 

Kundakunda, Niyamasdara 4:71—75; cf. NAKU pp.36-38 


The paricha-parameshthin — arahanta, siddha, Gcharya, upadhyaya, 
and sddhu — are all embraced by the Self; therefore the Self alone is 
my refuge. 

Kundakunda, Ashtapahuda 6: 104, APAK 


Panchen Lama 925 


Although the five categories are prevalent throughout Jainism, more extensive 
and detailed rankings within the mendicant communities are mentioned by the 
various schools, with subdivisions present between the five major groupings. 
In modern Jainism, the number of categories has generally been simplified 
and reduced. There are also different degrees for both men and women. 


See also: acharya, arhat, sadhu, siddha, upadhyaya. 


Panchen Lama (T), Panchen Erdeni (Manchu), Banchan Lama, Banchan 
E’érdéni (C), Hanzen Rama (J) Lit. great (chen) scholar (pandita) lama, 
panchen being a contraction of the Sanskrit pandita and the Tibetan chen po; 
treasure (erdeni) lama; the highest ranking lama after the Dalai Lama in the 
Geluk school of Tibetan Buddhism; regarded as a successive reincarnation 
(i.e. a tulku) of the Bodhisattva Amitabha, spiritual father of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokiteshvara, who is understood to reincarnate as each successive Dalai 
Lama; abbot of the Tashi Lhunpo monastery at Shigatse, the largest city 
in west-central Tibet. From the name of this monastery has originated the 
title Tashi Lama, by which the Panchen Lama is also known in Europe. 
The Tibetan-Manchu title, Panchen Erdeni was bestowed upon the fifth 
Panchen Lama in 1713 by Kangxi, the fourth Manchu-Chinese emperor. 
Some notable Buddhist literature has been written by both the Dalai and 
Panchen Lamas. 

Having gained both spiritual and secular power over the whole of Tibet 
with the aid of the neighbouring Mongols, the fifth Dalai Lama conferred 
the title upon his teacher Lobsang Chokyi Gyeltshen (1570-1662) in 1640, 
appointing him abbot of the Tashi Lhunpo monastery, which became the 
official seat of the Panchen Lama. Chokyi Gyeltshen was the teacher of both 
the fourth and fifth Dalai Lamas. Like the Dalai Lama, the Panchen Lama 
has both spiritual and political authority. Though both positions are a part 
of the Geluk tradition, their sphere of influence extends over the whole of 
the Tibetan people. 

Like the Dalai Lama before him, certain signifcant personages were 
retrospectively named as incarnations of the Bodhisattva Amitabha, so that 
the first-named Panchen Lama actually became the fourth. 

Relations between the Dalai Lama and the Panchen Lama remained har- 
monious through to the nineteenth century. During the late nineteenth century 
and early twentieth century, however, the traditional animosity between 
western and eastern Tibet resurfaced when the thirteenth Dalai Lama tried 
to tax the ninth Panchen Lama’s estates in order to pay for a modern army. 
The political entourage of the Panchen Lama perceived this as an attempt to 
undermine the institution of the Panchen Lama, which led the government 
of the Dalai Lama to level charges of treason against the Panchen Lama. As 
aresult, the Panchen Lama fled to China, remaining there until his death.! 
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Traditionally, at the death of a Panchen Lama or Dalai Lama, a search is 
instituted by a specially selected body to find the new incarnation. The Panchen 
Lama helps in the discovery of the Dalai Lama, while possibilities for the 
Panchen Lama are reviewed by the Dalai Lama, who then makes a selection. 

The identity of the present (eleventh) Panchen Lama is a matter of dispute. 
The six-year-old boy who was declared by the present Dalai Lama in 1995 to 
be the Panchen Lama has disappeared. The Chinese authorities say that he 
(and his family) have been taken into protective custody to prevent him being 
spirited into exile. In his place, they have announced an alternative candidate 
of a similar age, who presently fulfils his function from a base in China. 


See also: Dalai Lama, tulku. 


1. Melvyn Goldstein, A History of Modern Tibet, HMTD pp.110-20. 


pandit(a) (S/Pa/H), pandit (Pu) Lit. a learned man, a knowledgable man, a wise 


man; a scholar, a teacher, a philosopher; from the Sanskrit panda (knowledge); 
particularly a brahman learned in Sanskrit, and Hindu religion, philosophy, 
or law; the Hindu priestly class; any brahman, irrespective of learning; col- 
loquially, especially in the West, it has come to mean an expert; anglicized 
as ‘pundit’. 

In the Shvetambara tradition of Jainism, until the early nineteenth century, 
a pandit was a level of mendicant, the equivalent of what is now a pannydsa (a 
learned monk below the rank of @charya). In the Digambara school, a pandit 
was formerly a lay specialist in rituals.’ Nowadays, a pandit is simply a scholar 
or a learned man. In modern Buddhism, a pandit is likewise understood to 
be a scholar, although in early Buddhist times, it is clear from some of the 
texts that the term was used for a wise and spiritual person. 

Theological learning and the performance of religious rites in Hinduism 
are the particular domain of pandits; yet neither is required for spiritual attain- 
ment. When a spiritual master and his successors, if any, leave this world and 
the line comes to an end, their writings or teachings have sometimes become 
the basis of religious scriptures, interpreted by a priestly class. Unaware of 
the mystical or spiritual meaning, the priests and scholars interpret these 
mystical writings in their own fashion, or according to their own personal 
mindset and religious traditions. This interpretation is often incorrect and 
diminishes the original message. Nevertheless, people believe the priests and 
pandits, thereby mistaking a spiritual message for a religious one. 

So that people may understand the true meaning of these texts, may free 
themselves from the influence of the pandits, and may not mistake religion 
for spirituality, a number of Indian sants have been outspoken, often at 
considerable length, concerning pandits and learned people. Their intention 
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is not to criticize per se, but to help people to think for themselves. As the 
Indian mystic, Guru Nanak, writes: 


Foolish pandits, whose philosophy consists mainly in contentions, 
to garnering of wealth are attached.... 
You read your books and say your prayers, 
and then engage in debate. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 469-70, AGT, AGK 


Kabir, who chose to live in Varanasi, a stronghold of priestdom and ritualism, 
also spoke out strongly in a number of his poems against priestly customs: 


Pandits are deluded through reading and studying the Vedas: 
they know not the secret of their own self. 

They perform and preach evening prayers, 
chanting, and practising the six religious observances, 
considering them the essence of true religion. 

During each of the four ages, O pandit, men kept chanting. 

They prescribed holy mantras; 

But go and ask them: who gained liberation that way? 


If touched by others, you rush to wash your body: 
but tell me, pray, who is lower than you? 

Of your holy and pious acts, you are vain and boastful, 
but pride opens the door to doom. 

The One who loves the humble, 
how can He tolerate your pride, O pandit? 


Those who give up pride of status and lineage, 
searching for the abode of the pure One, 
They destroy the shoot (of new karmas), even the seed (of sif#tchit karmas). 
While still in the body, they transcend its bounds. 
Kabir, Bijak, Ramaini 35, KSB pp.14—15; cf. KWGN pp.294-95 


Even a parrot learns to speak the words of holy books: 
A captive of the cage, it repeats wise words to others, 
unaware of its own sorry state... 
Put aside your scriptures, O Kabir: 
the whole world reads, but reads in vain. 
If love’s divine pain has not arisen in your heart, 
your efforts to meet the Lord through reading and recitation are futile. 
Kabir, Granthdavali, Chanak ko Ang 14, Kathni bina Karni ko Ang 3, 
KG pp.29-30; cf. KWGN pp.569-70 
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The brahman is the guide of the world: 

he earns his living by deluding others with rites and rituals. 
He entangles himself in Vedas and scriptures, 

and wastes his human birth.... 


Wrap up your holy books, O pandit, 
make them your pillow, and sleep with ease; 
That one word ‘love’ is not in your books: 
discard them happily — or with tears in your eyes — 
For they are futile. 
Kabir, Sakhi Sangrah, Pandit aur Samskrit ka Ang 18, 9, 
KSS pp.168, 167; cf. KWGN pp.569-70 


On a positive note, Guru Arjun says that the true pandit is one who is in 
contact with the creative power, the divine Name, within: 


He is a true pandit who instructs his own mind: 

he searches for the Lord’s Name (Nam) within his own soul. 
He drinks in the exquisite nectar of the Lord’s Name (Nam): 

by that pandit’s teachings (updes), the whole world lives. 
He implants the sermon of the Lord in his heart: 

such a pandit is not cast into the womb of reincarnation again. 
He understands the fundamental essence 

of the Vedas, Puranas, and Smritis: 

in the unmanifest, he sees the manifest world to exist. 
He gives instruction to people of all castes and social classes: 

O Nanak, to such a pandit, I bow in salutation forever. 

Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 274, AGK 


Words change their meaning over time, and pandit has not always referred to 
aman of intellectual or theological knowledge. Writing in the ninth century, 
Shankara says: 


The (spiritual) understanding that comes from self-knowledge is panda, 
and he who possesses this knowledge is a pandit. 
Shankara, Gita-Bhdashya, on Brihaspati Shastra 3:5.1 


More than a thousand years earlier, the Bhagavad Gita also used the term to 
mean a wise or enlightened man, in a mystic sense: 


He whose undertakings are devoid of objectives born of desire, 
whose works are purified in the fire of wisdom (j/idna), 
him the sages (budhah) call wise (pandita).... 
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Wise men (pandita) are they who see the same 
in a learned and humble brahman, in a cow, in an elephant, 
and even in a dog or eater of dog meat (an outcaste).... 
Wise men (pandita) weep neither for the dead nor for the living. 
Bhagavad Gitd 4:19, 5:18, 2:11 


The Buddha also spoke of panditas in the same way, meaning wise men 
with spiritual insight. The wise man is quiet and peaceful, undisturbed by 
pleasure and pain, and the ever-changing events of life, and conversant with 
the spiritual “Law (Dhamma)”’: 


If you meet a man of understanding who can point out your faults, 
and take you to task for them, 
associate with such a wise man (pandita), 
as you would a revealer of hidden treasure. 

Better will it be, not worse, for one who associates with such a one.... 


He who imbibes the Dhamma abides in happiness with mind at peace; 
The wise man (pandita) ever delights in the Dhamma 
revealed by the ariyas (noble ones, enlightened). 


Engineers channel water, fletchers make straight arrows, 

carpenters carve wood, the wise (pandita) discipline themselves. 
Like a solid rock that is unshaken by the wind, 

even so the wise (pandita) are not ruffled by praise or blame. 
Like a deep lake that is clear and still, 

even so do the wise (pandita) find peace on hearing the Dhamma. 


The good renounce everything; 
The virtuous babble not about sensual pleasures; 
The wise (pandita) remain unchanged, 

whether touched by pleasure or pain.... 


Abandoning the way of darkness, 

the wise man (pandita) should follow the way of light. 
Leaving home for the homeless state, 

he should seek joy in the solitude that people find hard to enjoy; 
Giving up sensual pleasures, 

he should cleanse himself of inner impurities, 

looking upon nothing as his own.... 


One is not a wise man (pandita) simply by talking much. 
He who is at peace is free from hatred and is fearless — 
he is a wise man (pandita).... 
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If an intelligent man associates 
with a wise man (pandita) even for a moment, 
he will quickly understand the Law (Dhamma), 
as the tongue tastes the flavour of soup. 
Dhammapada 6:1, 4-8, 12-13, 19:3, 5:6 


The wise also meditate during some part of the night: 


If a man is concerned for himself, 
let him diligently watch over himself. 
A wise man (pandita) should be wakeful 
during one of the three watches (of the night). 
Dhammapada 12:1 


1. See “pandit,” “pannyasa,” A to Z of Jainism, AZIW. 


panna-vimutta (Pa) Lit. liberated (vimutta) by wisdom (paid); one of a seven- 
fold classification of noble disciples (S. Grya-pudgala, Pa. ariya-puggala). 
See dharmanusarin. 


pannyasa (Pk) Lit. one of knowledge; a learned person, a scholar; a present-day 
Jain title for scholarly monks of the Shvetambara Miartipijaka (image wor- 
shipper) tradition; below the status of an Gcharya, and sometimes combined 
with the role of a ganin (head of a group). 


See also: ganin. 


paramahams(a) (S/H), paramhans (H/Pu) Lit. highest (param) pure soul (hamsa, 
‘goose’, ‘swan’); often transliterated as paramahansa or paramhansa; a 
spiritually high and pure soul; also a respectful title for spiritually evolved 
souls, such as Paramahamsa Ramakrishna and Paramahansa Yogananda; also, 
a class of sannydsin (renunciate) who has renounced all worldly attachments 
and connections; said to be the fourth and highest category of sannydsin,' 
each category being more extreme in their renunciation than the previous. 
Some texts list six categories, the turtydtita and avadhita being even more 
extreme.” The Paramahamsa Upanishad lists the characteristics of such a 
paramahamsa: 


The paramahamsa catries neither the staff, nor wears the hair-tuft, 
nor the holy thread, nor any covering. He feels neither cold nor heat, 
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neither happiness nor misery, neither honour nor contempt, etc. It 
is meet that he should be beyond the reach of the six billows of this 
world-ocean (hunger, thirst, grief, delusion, decay of body, and death). 
Having given up all thought of calumny, conceit, jealousy, ostentation, 
arrogance, attachment or aversion to things, joy and sorrow, lust and 
anger, covetousness, self-delusion, elation, envy, egoism, and the like, 
he regards his body as a corpse, since he has thoroughly destroyed 
the body-idea. Being eternally free from the cause of doubt and of 
misconceived and false knowledge, realizing the eternal Brahman, 
he lives in That himself, with the consciousness, “I myself am He, 
Iam That which is ever calm, immutable, undivided, of the essence 
of knowledge-bliss. That alone is my real nature.” ...That (jana, 
wisdom) alone is his holy thread. Through knowledge of the unity of 
the jivatman (living soul, incarnate soul) with the paramatman, the 
distinction between them is wholly gone. 

Paramahamsa Upanishad 2; cf. MUM pp.4—5 


The Paramahamsa-Parivrajaka Upanishad also depicts the life of the 
paramahamsa as an extreme ascetic — a naked, itinerant mendicant. Here, 
“Svaha!” is a benediction or greeting to the gods when performing various 
rites, while “Svadha!” serves the same purpose when making an offering 
to the ancestors: 


Very rare, in this world, is the mendicant monk (parivrajaka) who is a 
paramahamsa. If there is one, he is ever pure, he alone is the Purusha 
(Being) of the Vedas. He who is a great man (mahapurusha) has his 
mind resting in Me. I too remain in him alone. He is ever satisfied; free 
from cold and heat, happiness and misery, honour and dishonour. He 
puts up with insult and anger. He is devoid of the six human infirmi- 
ties (hunger and thirst, sorrow and delusion, old age and death), and 
is free from the six properties (of the body: birth, existence, change, 
growth, decay, and death). He is not limited by the state of elderliness 
or otherwise. Excepting the Self, he sees nothing else. Unclad (lit. 
clothed by the points of the compass), bowing to none, uttering neither 
“Svaha!” (for he worships no gods) nor “Svadha” (to propitiate the 
ancestors),... free from praise and blame, not resorting to mantras 
and rituals, not meditating on lesser gods, refraining from ambitions 
or their lack, with all activities ceased, firmly established in con- 
sciousness consisting of existence-knowledge-bliss, being conscious 
of the one supreme bliss, he ever meditates on the Brahma-Pranava 
(i.e. Aum) that he is Brahman alone, and thus fulfils himself; such a 
mendicant monk (parivrajaka) is a paramahamsa. 
Paramahamsa-Parivrdjaka Upanishad 5; cf. SUAR pp.160-61 
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Shankara also speaks of the freedom from all externals that such individuals 
embrace: 


Paramahamsas embrace the life of a monk (bhikshu), and wander 
as mendicants. They give up even the outer signs of a monk’s life as 
prescribed by the scriptures, and by means of which monks sometimes 
obtain their food and other necessities of existence. 

Shankara, on Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 3:5.1; cf: in PU p.221 


Ramakrishna describes paramahamsas in a more general way, indicating 
their complete absorption in the divine presence: 


The nature of a paramahamsa is just like that of a five-year-old 
child. He sees everything full of consciousness. ... He doesn’t see the 
difference between a relative and a stranger. He doesn’t have ties of 
worldly relationships. ... Like a child, a paramahamsa isn’t aware of 
his whereabouts. He sees everything as Brahman. He doesn’t know 
where he is going or on what path he is proceeding. ... Sometimes a 
paramahamsa gets into a state of divine madness. 

Ramakrishna, in Kathamrita 4:15.2, SRK4 


The hamsa, as a symbol of the pure soul, is said to feed on pearls and be 
able to separate milk from water. Symbolically, it means that they subsist on 
spiritual ‘food’, and can separate what is of value in life from what is not. 
Ultimately, it means the ability to see God everywhere in His creation: 


The Lord’s immaculate Name (Nam) is the pure food 
which the paramhansas taste, and see the infinite light of Truth. 
Then, wherever they see, they see the One, the absolute Lord. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 227, AGG 


See also: hamsa (5.1), sannyasin. 


1. E.g. Bhikshuka Upanishad \-5S; Narada-Parivrajaka Upanishad 4:22-24, 
Shatyayanitya Upanishad 11-12. 

2. E.g. Narada-Parivrdjaka Upanishad 5:\1—22, 7:1-11; Sannyadsa Upanishad 
2:23-29, 74; Turtyatita-Avadhita Upanishad 1. 


paramatman (S/H), paramatma (S/H), parmatama (H/Pu) Lit. supreme 
(param) Soul (Atman); the primal or first Soul, the supreme Spirit, the Soul 
of the universe, the imperishable Lord, God;' regarded by the Upanishads 
as identical with Brahman or Atman (as the supreme Self);? occasionally, a 
God-conscious soul, a high soul, a true yogi, and so on. ‘Inayat Khan explains: 
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There are three grades of evolved human beings. In Sanskrit, they 
are called Gtma, mahatma, and paramatmd; in other words, a holy 
person, a divine soul, and an almighty soul. In the case of the first, 
an illuminated soul can show five different powers. These powers are 
magnetic powers. The first aspect is the revivifying of the physical 
body. The next is brightening the intelligence. The third is deepening 
the love element in the heart. The fourth is etherealizing and deepening 
insight; and the fifth aspect is uniting with God. With the fifth aspect, 
the illuminated soul shows the greatest power... . 

The third aspect of sages is paramdtmd, the almighty one. He is 
still greater; he is no longer a person, he is God-conscious. We are 
that of which we are conscious. A man in prison is conscious of the 
prison. A person who has a lot of money in the bank and is not con- 
scious of it, is poor in spite of his wealth. We only have that of which 
we are conscious. Therefore our greatness or our smallness depends 
upon our consciousness. Even to become an illuminated soul is only 
a difference of consciousness. It is not how much good a person has 
done. There are many good people, but they do not always know what 
they themselves are.... 

I know of a God-conscious soul who was once walking in the city 
of Baroda where the rule was that no one should go about after ten 
o'clock at night. And this sage was wandering about unconscious of 
time. A policeman asked him, “Where are you going?” But he did not 
hear. Perhaps he was far away from the place where he was wandering. 
But when he heard the policeman say, “Are you a thief?” he smiled and 
said, “Yes”. The policeman took him to the police station and made 
him sit there all night long. 

In the morning the officer came and asked, “What is the report?” 
This policeman said, “I have caught one thief. I found him in the 
street.” When the officer went and saw this man, he knew that he was 
a great soul and that people respected him very much. He asked his 
pardon. “But,” he said, “when the policeman asked you that question, 
why did you say that you were a thief?” The answer was, “What am 
I not? I am everything.” 

The paramatma, the high soul, is united with God, he is God- 
conscious, all conscious. 

‘Inayat Khan, SMIK4 pp.184, 186-87 


According to Jain philosophy, the universe is eternal and uncreated, not 
created by a deity, supreme or otherwise. Every soul is potentially God, 
and when it attains perfection and liberation it becomes God. It is for this 
reason that Jains worship the 7irthankaras (ascended masters), for they are 
understood to be God. Some Indian terms for God, such as /shvara, Bhagavan 
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and Paramatman, are therefore used in Jainism for perfected souls, and used 
synonymously with siddha, all souls being regarded as potentially God.* 


See also: Paramatman 2.1). 


1. E.g. Bhagavad Gita 13:22, 31, 15:17; Hatha Yoga Pradipika 4:7, 100, HYP 
pp.47, 61. 

2. E.g. Kaivalya Upanishad 23; Maitreya Upanishad 1; Maitri Upanishad 6:17; 
Niralamba Upanishad 5. 

3. Amrit Chandrasiri, Purushartha 224; Kundakunda, Ashtapahuda 6:4, 7, 32; 
Niyamasara 1:7. 


parama-yogin (S), param(a) yogi (S/H) Lit. supreme (parama) yogi; a prac- 
titioner of traditional yoga who has reached Brahman, the absolute Reality 
described by the Upanishads and other Hindu sacred texts; also called a 
yogeshvara. According to the Mandala-Brahmana Upanishad, when “The 
yogin realizes Brahman,” he “becomes immersed in an ocean of bliss, com- 
pared to which the bliss of (the deity) Indra and others is very limited. He 
who has attained such bliss is a parama-yogin.”' See yogi. 


1. Mandala-Brahmana Upanishad 2:5. 


parameshthin (S) See paficha-parameshthin. 


param sant (H/Pu) Lit. a supreme or perfect (param) saint (sant); a perfect master; 
a saint of the highest order; one who has reached the highest phase of the 
Godhead. Swami Shiv Dayal Singh calls this realm the Andmi (Nameless) 
or Radha Swami region. He says that this is the real known to param sants: 


This is the beginning and end of everything, and circumscribes all. 
The love and energy of this region vibrate at every place....In the 
beginning, the mauj (divine will) emanated from this region, and 
came down in the form of Shabd (Sound Current). This is the region 
of param sants. Only a few sants have reached this region, and those 
who did are called param sants. 

Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Prose 1:11, SBAT p.9 


See also: sant. 
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parivraja, parivrajaka, pravrajaka (S), paribrajaka (H), paribbajaka (Pa) Lit. 
round about (pari) wanderer (vrajaka); a homeless wanderer; a religious or 
spiritual wanderer, who has renounced the world and carries his necessities 
with him; a wandering mendicant monk; a man in the fourth stage (@shrama) 
of traditional Hindu life; a sannydsin or yati; a follower of an ancient Indian 
ascetic tradition, many of whom became followers of the Buddha. In Jainism, 
a pravrajaka is a leader among mendicants, one who can give ordination to 
an aspirant. 
The term parivrajaka first appears in extant literature in the Yaska-Nirukta, 
a commentary on difficult Vedic words, generally dated to around 400 
BCE. However, earlier Vedic texts indicate that an ascetic culture existed in 
pre-Aryan India, before the time of the Aryan brahmans. Their approach to 
spirituality was disapproved of by early Brahmanism, although it later became 
a significant influence in the development of Brahmanism and Vedic culture.! 
Among early brahmanical texts, the Manu Smriti, a well-known manual 
of Hindu social and religious custom (dated to somewhere between the sec- 
ond century BCE and the second century CE), outlines the way of life that 
a parivraja should live, in passages that clearly refer to a mendicant monk. 
After passing through the three earlier stages, says the text, a person may 
enter the stage of complete renunciation: 


Having passed the third stage of life in the forest, he may live as an 
ascetic (parivraja) during the fourth stage of his existence, after aban- 
doning all attachment to worldly objects. He who, after passing from 
one stage of life to another, after offering sacrifices and controlling 
his senses, tired of seeking alms and making offerings, becomes an 
ascetic (pravraja), gains bliss after death. 

When he has paid the three debts (of the three prior stages), let him 
apply his mind to final liberation; he who seeks it without having paid 
(these debts) sinks downwards. Having studied the Vedas in accord- 
ance with the (Vedic) rule, having begat sons according to the sacred 
law, and having offered sacrifices to the best of his ability, he may 
now direct his mind to final liberation. A twice-born man (a member 
of the two higher castes) who seeks final liberation, without having 
studied the Vedas, without having begotten children, and without 
having offered sacrifices, sinks to a degraded status. 

Having performed the ishti (sacrifice), sacred to the Lord of 
Creatures (Prajdpati), giving all his property as the sacrificial fee, and 
having reposited the sacred fires in himself, a brahman may leave his 
home. Worlds, radiant in brilliancy, await him who recites the texts 
concerning Brahman, and leaves his home after declaring safety to 
all created beings. For that twice-born man, who causes not even the 
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slightest harm to any created being, no harm will come to him in any 
way after he is freed from his body. 
Manu Smriti 6:33—40; cf: MSDN pp.213—14, SBE25 pp.204-6 


The wandering renunciate is to follow certain basic principles regarding 
his life: 


Having left his home, carrying the paraphernalia of the ascetic (staff, 
alms bowl, etc.), let him take a vow of silence, and care nothing for 
enjoyments that may be offered to him. He should always wander alone, 
without companion, in order to attain liberation, fully understanding that 
the solitary man, who neither forsakes nor is forsaken, attains his end. 

Possessing neither fire nor dwelling, indifferent to everything, firm 
of purpose, meditating and concentrating his mind on Brahman, he 
may go to a village for his food. An alms bowl, dwelling at the foot of 
trees, coarse worn-out garments, living in solitude, and detachment 
from everything, are the marks of one who has attained liberation. 
He should neither desire to die, nor desire to live; he should await his 
appointed time as a servant awaits the payment of his wages. 

His footsteps purified by his sight (i.e. watching where he walks to 
avoid harm to other creatures), his drinking water purified by straining 
with a cloth, and uttering speech purified by truth, he should keep 
his heart pure. 

Manu Smriti 6:41-46; cf: MSDN pp.214-15, SBE25 pp.206—7 


Full of good will towards all, he should live in solitude, practising meditation: 


Bearing harsh words in patience, he should treat no one with contempt, 
nor should he become anybody’s enemy merely for the sake of this 
body. Against an angry man, he should show no anger; he should bless 
those who curse him; and never utter an untrue word.... 

Delighting in the thought of the supreme Soul (adhyatma), sitting 
(in yoga postures), independent, abstaining entirely from sensual 
pleasures, having only himself as companion, he should live in this 
world, desiring the bliss (of liberation). 

Manu Smriti 6:47-49; cf: MSDN pp.215—16, SBE25 p.207 


Some of the later Upanishads use the term in a similar sense. The Paramahamsa- 
Parivrajaka Upanishad, for instance, speaks of the paramahamsa variety of 
parivrajaka,? as does the Aruneya Upanishad: 


The duties of the highest class of itinerant monks, the paramahamsa- 
parivrajakas, are these: they must sit and lie down on nothing but the 
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ground. Those having already taken the vow of chastity efc. should use 
an earthen bowl or one made of a gourd or a wooden bowl; they should 
give up lust, anger, avarice, infatuation, ostentation, haughtiness, jeal- 
ousy, attachment to objects, egoism, falsehood, and the like. The yati 
(itinerant mendicant) should stay at one place during the four months 
of the rainy season, and during the remaining eight months wander 
alone, or with a single companion — yes, just a single companion. 
Aruneya Upanishad 4; cf. MUM p.69 


The Mahdnirvana Tantra, on the other hand, contrasts the paramahamsa and 
the parivraja as two kinds of avadhitas (complete renunciate): 


Avadhiittas are (also) of two classes, according to whether they are 
perfect (purna) or (apiirna) imperfect. O beloved, the perfect one 
is called a paramahamsa, and the other or imperfect one is called a 
parivrat (i.e. parivrdja, a wanderer). 

Mahanirvana Tantra 14:149; cf. GLMT p.446 


Buddhist Pali texts generally refer to the wandering contemplatives, ascetics, 
monks and holy men of the Buddha’s time as samanas, although a number 
of other terms are also used, including paribbadjaka. These samanas and 
paribbdjakas appear to come from a number of groups or schools, and some 
of them may have been Jains. The Majjhima Nikdya contains a group of suttas 
that recount dialogues with individual paribbdjakas,* sometimes at one of 
several “wanderers’ parks” such as the Peacock Sanctuary or the Park of the 
Single White-Lotus Mango Tree, which the Buddha and his disciples used 
to visit. The Majjhima Nikdya also explains in a number of suttas how to 
counter the arguments of “the wanderers (paribbdjaka) of other sects”. In 
some instances, the paribbdjakas claimed that their teachings were the same 
as those of the Buddha, although, according to Buddhist texts, the Buddha 
rejected these claims. It also seems that some of them were paribbajikas 
(female wanderers).° 

Considerable polemic is arraigned against the paribbdjakas in Buddhist 
literature, and they always get the worst of any dialogue with the Buddha. 
Nagarjuna speaks of them as firthikas, followers of a creed other than his 
own, i.e. to his mind, heretics: 


The wandering heretics (tirthika-parivrajaka) imagine that their own 
doctrine is subtle (sikshma) and absolutely pure (parama-shuddha). 
These people exalt the doctrine that they practise, and denigrate that 
of others. That is why, here below, they quarrel and argue; after death, 
they fall into hell (naraka) and suffer immense pain of all kinds. 
Nagarjuna, Mahdaprajndparamita Shastra 2:5; cf. TVW1 p.70 
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See L.M. Joshi, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Hinduism, BBHE. 

. Paramahamsa-Parivrajaka Upanishad 5; cf: SUAR pp.160-61. 

. Majjhima Nikaya 71-80. 

. E.g. Majjhima Nikaya 7\ (Tevijjavacchagotta Sutta), 77 (Mahasakuludayi 
Sutta), PTSM1 pp.481-83, PTSM2 pp.1-22, MDBB pp.587-89, 629-47. 

5. E.g. Majjhima Nikaya 11 (Cilasihandda Sutta), 13 (Mahddukkhakkhandha 

Sutta), PTSM1 pp.64-65, 84-85, MDBB pp.159-60, 179-80. 
6. E.g. Majjhima Nikaya 45, Ciiladhamma-Samadana Sutta, PTSM1 pp.305, 
307, MDBB p.405. 


WN 


pastor See shepherd. 


patit pavan, patit pawan (H) Lit. purifier (pavan) of sinners (patit), redeemer 
of the fallen; generally used as an epithet of God, but sometimes used for a 
spiritual master. It is the accumulation of sins or karma that keeps a soul away 
from the Divine. Perfect masters come from God in order to purify souls of 
their karma, and take them back to God. A number of Indian sants have used 
the expression, often with a certain wry humour: 


Having taken the name “purifier of sinners (patit pavan)’, 
you have assumed responsibility. 
Now you are honour-bound: this I have discovered. 
When you accepted that title, why did it not strike you then? 
Now you have no option but to ferry me across, 
otherwise you must relinquish your title. 
Paltii, Bani 1, Kundali 159, PSB1 p.67 


O Lord! If I do not commit endless sins, 
how will you gain fame as the redeemer of the fallen (patit pavan)? 
Ravidas, Vani, Rag Dhanashri 32:1, SGRV p.83; cf. SSI3 pp.162—63 


See also: patit pavan (>2.1). 


patit uddharan (H/Pu) Lit. redeemer (uddhdran) of sinners (patit); a perfect 
master. It is the mountain of sin, accumulated from many past lives, that 
keeps a soul away from God. A master, who comes from beyond the realm 
of sin with a divine mandate of forgiveness, comes with the sole intention of 
rescuing souls from their sins. Hence, he is called the redeemer, the saviour, 
the emancipator, the liberator, and by other similar names, in many languages. 
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The true form of such a master is the Word or divine Name (Nam). Hence, 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh says: 


One should seek the protection of the satguru of the time. Then he 
will receive that Nam which is called patit uddhdran (redeemer of 
sinners). The practice of it will be possible in the company of the sadhs 
(saints) — that is, first one should give up all bad company and resort 
to the company of sddhs, then the practice (of Nam) will be possible. 

Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Prose 2:247, SBAT p.132 


patriarch The head of one of the East Asian schools of Buddhism, also known 
as the ancestor or founder. See zi. 


Paulicians A gnostic dualist Christian group originating in mid-seventh-century 
Armenia, and related to the earlier Marcionism and Manichaeism. In the 
gnostic context, dualism implies a general belief in two powers — one divine 
and the other a demiurge (creator) who created this and other higher worlds. 
Various flavours of dualism existed among the various gnostic groups, ranging 
from a monism in which the demiurge is entirely subordinate to the Divine 
to an absolute dualism in which two co-equal and eternal powers are forever 
in conflict with each other. 

The identity of the Paul after whom the Paulicians are named is uncertain, 
though it seems likely to have been the apostle Paul. The Armenian founder 
Constantine and his successor Simeon took the names of Paul’s companions — 
Silvanus (Silas) and Titus, respectively — in addition to their own, They also 
gave particular significance to Paul’s letters and to Luke’s gospel, Luke being 
one of Paul’s companions and supporters. 

The Paulicians rapidly became the centre of a political and military 
uprising within the Byzantine Empire. Between 668 and 698, two expedi- 
tions were sent by the emperors Constantine II and Justinian II to crush the 
movement, with the result that the founder was stoned to death, and his suc- 
cessor burned alive. The movement was revived in the ninth century, when 
it expanded into Asia Minor, and again became subject to violent repression 
at the hands of the Byzantine authorities. The Paulicians managed to sur- 
vive until the time of the Crusades of the eleventh to thirteenth centuries, 
largely in Macedonia, Greece, and Bulgaria, where they contributed to the 
development of the Bogomils, a dualist gnostic group that first appeared in 
tenth-century Bulgaria. 


See also: Bogomils, Cathari. 


1. Historical material drawn from “Paulician,” Encyclopedia Britannica (2001). 
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payghambar (P) (pl. payghambaran) Lit. bearer (bar) of a message (paygham); 
message bearer, messenger; in Islam, one who bears the message of God; a 
messenger of God, a prophet, particularly, the prophet Muhammad; a more 
general term for both nabi (prophet) and rasil (messenger). 


See also: hatif (7.2), messenger, mursal, nabi, payk, rasil. 


payk (P) Lit. messenger, carrier, footman, watchman; in Sufism, the master, inner 
or outer, who acts as an intermediary or messenger between the soul and the 
Divine. As Hafiz writes: 


Welcome! O messenger (payk) of those who yearn, 
bring me word of the Friend (God). 
That, joyfully, I may sacrifice my soul (jan) for the Friend. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.4l, DIH p.98; cf, DHWC (30:1) p.86 


O messenger (payk) of the true ones, 
bring news of our Beloved (God). 
Relate to the song-singing bulbul (the lover) 
the condition of the rose (the Beloved). 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.220, DIH p.353; cf, DHWC (476:1) p.787 


Equating the messenger with the “image”, the radiant and spiritual beloved, 
encountered within, Rimi writes: 


Instant by instant, the image (khayal) — His messenger (payk) — 
reaches me by way of the heart; 
An ever-renewed radiance comes to me 
from his beauty and comeliness. 
O Lord, has this fragrance of revelry 
reached me from paradise? 
Or is it a zephyr coming to me from the day of union? 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 1635:17125—26, KSD4 p.8, in SPL p.265 


The term ‘messenger’, of course, is used in other contexts. Rimi points out 
that every discomfort of this world — physical, mental, or emotional — is 
essentially a “messenger” from the divine Source, a reminder to return home. 
This is the reason why God has made this world so uncomfortable: 


In order to pull us up and help us travel, 
messenger (payk) after messenger (payk) 
comes from that Source of Existence: 
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Every heartache and suffering 
that enters your body and heart 
pulls you by the ear to the promised abode. 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 35486—87, KSD7 p.132, in SPL p.238 


But it is likely that Rimi was aware of the double meaning. Many messengers 
have come from the Divine to create a pang of yearning in the hearts of their 
disciples to return to their “promised abode”. 


See also: hatif (7.2), messenger, mursal, nabt, rasul. 


perfect man (Gk. teleios, teleios anér) A human being who has attained perfec- 
tion; a true saint; in Christian understanding, either Jesus or a Christian who 
has attained perfection; also, the archetypal, macrocosmic, primal, or cosmic 
Man, an image found in most mystical traditions, also called the Son of Man 
in some gnostic texts.' 
Jesus describes human perfection as the attainment of the same perfection 
that is possessed by God: 


Be you therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect (teleios). 
Matthew 5:48; cf. KJV 


Reflecting the theology of Jesus as the “Word (Logos) made flesh” ,* which 
is based on John’s gospel, it is Christian belief that the truly perfect man is 
Jesus — he is man, yet free from sin: 


The Logos of God, having taken flesh and given our nature subsistence 
in himself, becoming perfect man, entirely free from sin, has as perfect 
God refashioned our nature and made it divine. As Logos of the primal 
Intelligence and God, He has united Himself to our intelligence, giving 
it wings so that it may conceive divine exalted thoughts. 

Nikitas Stithatos, On the Inner Nature of Things 93, Philokalia; cf: PCT4 p.134 


How God comes into the world in the form of a man is one of the great 
mysteries. As Peter of Damaskos writes, addressing Jesus: 


Even if we were to die daily for your sake, still we could not repay you 
what we owe. For you, O Lord, being perfect God and perfect man, 
lived in this world without sin and endured all things on our behalf; 
while we, even if we do endure something, suffer on our own account 
and for our own sins. 
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Who is not amazed when he thinks of your inexpressible self- 
abasement? For being God, inscrutable, all-powerful and ruling all 
things,...on account of us who have provoked your anger from the 
beginning, you humbled yourself, accepting to be born and brought up 
among us. You have endured persecution, stoning, mocking, insults, 
cuffs and blows, ridicule and spitting, then the cross and the nails, the 
sponge and reed, vinegar and gall, and all the rest that I am unworthy 
to hear about. Then a spear pierced your most pure side, and from this 
wound you have poured forth for us eternal life: your precious blood 
and water. I praise your birth and she who gave you birth. 

Peter of Damaskos, Treasury of Divine Knowledge 1, 
Philokalia; cf. PCT3 pp.127-28 


In a more general Christian context, the perfect man is someone who has put 
on the “fullness of Christ”. According to a commonly quoted comment from 
St Paul, everyone receives grace from Christ — “some (as) apostles, ... some 
(as) evangelists, some (as) pastors and teachers”, until “we all come in the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man 
(teleios anér), unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.”’* That 
is, when through spiritual evolution and understanding the nature of the Son 
of God, a state of spiritual perfection is attained. 

A letter attributed to James the brother of Jesus says it more simply. He 
who can control his tongue is a “perfect man”: 


Only he who never says anything offensive is a perfect man (teleios 
anér); and he is able to control his entire person, too. Behold, we put 
bits into horses’ mouths so that they may obey us: then we can control 
the whole animal. Behold also the ships, no matter how big they are 
and how fierce the gale that is driving them, they are guided by a 
very small rudder, going wherever the helmsman desires. Even so, 
the tongue is only a small part of the body, yet it is capable of great 
things. Behold how great a forest is set ablaze by a small fire! For the 
tongue is a fire, a world of wickedness: thus is the tongue among the 
parts of our body, defiling the entire person. Itself catching fire from 
hell, it sets on fire the whole course of nature. 

James 3:2-6; cf: KJV, JB 


From the Christian viewpoint, the perfect man is he who has detached himself 
from everything of this world. Some, like the hermit Richard Rolle, saw this 
detachment in outward as well as inward terms. But its culmination, he says, 
is to listen to the divine Music within and to enjoy, though to a lesser degree, 
the same kind of bliss that “angels have in heaven”: 
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This indeed is the life of the perfect: to cast away all concern for 
worldly affairs; to forsake father and mother and all one’s property 
for Christ; to spurn all transitory things for the sake of eternal life; 
to destroy worldly desires with long labour; to refrain from wanton 
and improper desires as much as possible; to burn only in the love of 
our Maker; after bitter sorrow and great effort in spiritual practice, to 
feel the sweetness of heavenly contemplation; and thus (if on behalf 
of the privileged I may be allowed to speak), for the sake of the joy 
of God’s love, to be taken by contemplation into spiritual Song or 
heavenly Sound, and to abide sweetly in inward peace, all disturbances 
being put aside. 

And this, to such a degree that a man of God finds no pleasure in 
outward activity and becomes inwardly rapt in singing the sweetness 
of eternal love in songs of delight and unspeakable joy. Little wonder, 
then, if he enjoys in his mind the kind of sweetness that angels have 
in heaven, although to a less degree. Truly, in this way is man is made 
perfect, and does not need to be purged by fire after this life: that the 
fire of the Holy Spirit burns within him while he is yet in the body. 

Richard Rolle, Fire of Love 22; cf. FLML pp.97—98, FLRR pp.113-14 


Others have described the perfect man as someone whose inner state is so 
focused upon God that he is unaffected by the ups and downs of life: 


A perfect man...stands in essential Truth, unmoved by accident, 
whether it be weal or woe, so that he always remains at peace in every 
circumstance. 

Book of the Poor in Spirit 4:2.4, BPS p.206 


It is the work of a perfect man never to isolate his mind from a con- 
sideration of heavenly things, and to carry on among many cares as 
if he were without care, not in the manner of an idle or a dissolute 
person, but by the special prerogative of a free mind always busy in 
God’s service, not clinging to any creature by inordinate affection. 
Thomas a Kempis, Imitation of Christ 3:26, IC pp.143—44 


Clement of Alexandria (c. 150-215), a man well versed in Greek philosophy 
and literature, says that by the practice of love, the perfect man always remains 
close to God: 


The perfect man (teleios) ought therefore to practise love, and thence to 
hasten to the divine friendship, fulfilling the commandments from love. 
Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 4:13; cf. WCA2 p.181 
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Having attained this state, he has reached such a state of inner focus on God 
that he even rises above many of the mental attitudes, normally understood 
as positive and negative: 


The perfect man (teleios)...is incapable of exercising courage: for 
neither does he meet what inspires fear, since he regards none of the 
things that happen in life as worthy of dread; nor can anything dislodge 
him from the love he has towards God. Nor does he need cheerfulness 
of mind, for he does not fall into anguish, since he understands that 
everything happens for the best. Nor does he get angry, for there is 
nothing that can move him to anger, seeing that he always loves God, 
and is entirely turned towards Him alone, and therefore hates none of 
God’s creatures. Neither does he entertain envy, for he lacks nothing 
that he may need to acquire in order that he may be excellent and good. 
Nor, as a consequence, does he love anyone with common affection, 
but loves the Creator in the creatures. Nor, consequently, does he fall 
into any desire and eagerness; nor does he want, as far as respects his 
soul, anything appertaining to others. For now he associates through 
love with the Beloved One to whom he is allied by free choice and, 
by the habit that results from training, approaches closer to Him, and 
is blessed by the abundance of good things. 

Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 6:9; cf: WCA2 p.345 


The concept of the perfect man as someone who has overcome all human 
weakness is not confined to Christianity. Philo Judaeus, the first-century 
Alexandrian Jew, writing not long before Clement of Alexandria, equates 
the “wise man (sophos)” with the “perfect man (teleios)”, saying that such 
wisdom and perfection originate with the divine Word (Logos): 


God accounts the wise man (sophos) as equal to the world itself, for the 

same Word (Logos), by which He made the universe, is that by which 
He raises the perfect man (teleios) from things earthly to Himself. 

Philo Judaeus, On the Sacrifices of Abel and Cain 3; 

cf. PCW2 pp.100-1, WPJ1 p.209 


And while the “perfect man” has complete contact with the Word — and hence 
its origins in God — lesser mortals have only partial contact with it: 


The soul of the most perfect man (feleios) is nourished by the whole 
Word; but we must be contented if we are nourished by a portion of it. 
Philo Judaeus, Allegorical Interpretation 3:61; 

cf. PCW1 pp.420-21, WPJI pp.153—54 
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It is by means of the Word that the “perfect man” pursues “freedom from 
passion”: 


God has endowed the wise man (sophos) with the best of all qualities, 
namely, the power to eradicate his passions. You see, then, how the 
perfect man (teleios) always endeavours to attain complete freedom 
from passion. 

Philo Judaeus, Allegorical Interpretation 3:45; cf: PCW1 pp.388-89, WPJ1 p.131 


Such a person also seeks true inner peace and stillness: 


It is a tenet of the lawgiver (Moses) also that the perfect man (teleios) 
seeks tranquillity. 
Philo Judaeus, On the Unchangeableness of God 6; cf: PCW3 pp.20-23 


In the gnostic tradition, the perfect man generally refers to the macrocosmic 
archetype of man, though there are a few instances where the expression is 
used for human beings in quest of spiritual perfection. A Mandaean text, for 
instance, praises the mythical saviour Manda-d-Hiia as the means by which 
the perfect man attains perfection. Having attained perfection, the perfect man 
has become one with the Divine, and everything he says is divinely inspired: 


You are the one, Manda-d-Hiia, for you know 
about that in which the perfect man is made perfect, 
And about the virtuous man, in what his virtue consists. 
And the Lie, of what it consists. 
Not a word issues from the mouth of a perfect man 
but it is known to you. 
Mandaean Prayer Book 76; cf. CPM p.82 


See also: al-insan al-kamil, perfection (>4). 


1. E.g. Eugnostos the Blessed (NHS27), Sophia of Jesus Christ (NHS27), 
Naassene Document, in Refutation of All Heresies V:2; cf. RAH p.136. 

2. John 1:14. 

3. Ephesians 4:11, 13, KJV. 


perushim (He) (sg. parush) Lit. separated ones, dedicated ones; ascetics, absti- 
nents, renunciates; a general term for those who, as the foundation for a 
spiritual life, abstain from sensual indulgences; a name used in the Mishnah 
for scholars who devoted themselves exclusively to study of the Torah. 
The perushim were also a principal Jewish group, which arose during the 
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mid-second century BCE and whose beliefs became the basis of rabbinic 
Judaism after the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem in 70 CE. In this 
context, they are more commonly known as Pharisees, the Greek Pharisaioi 
being a rendering of the Hebrew perushim. 

Over the centuries, the term has been used with various nuances. A com- 
mon early rabbinic interpretation (after C2nd CE) refers to the perushim as 
those who ate no meat and drank no alcohol as an expression of grief over 
the destruction of the Temple, in which meat and wine were used as part 
of the ritual offerings. Perhaps, too, such abstinence was an aspect of their 
particular spiritual discipline.' 

In medieval times, perushim was used for the early kabbalists who dis- 
tanced themselves from normal sensual indulgences in order to concentrate 
on the worship of God and the study of the Torah and the Talmud. Early 
kabbalists were united by their dedication to the religious and mystical life. 
Many lived as renunciates and were also known as nezirim (nazirites), a 
biblical term for a class of ascetics who were dedicated to the Temple or to 
God. In fact, among the communities of the late-twelfth or early-thirteenth- 
century French Provencal academies, where the Jewish scholars were largely 
located, a law was passed empowering communities to “appoint scholars 
whose vocation it is to occupy themselves incessantly with the Torah, so that 
the community might fulfil the duty of the study of the Torah, and in order 
that the reign of heaven sustain no loss.... This detachment (from worldly 
affairs) leads to purity.”? 

In this instance, the study of Zorah meant more than just scriptural reading 
and recitation; they ascribed symbolic, mystical equivalences to the narra- 
tives and personalities of the Bible, and invested its mizvot (commandments) 
with mystical significance. They also practised inner contemplation of God’s 
mystery by meditating on various qualities of God and His holy names. These 
perushim lived a pure lifestyle, some also refraining from meat and alcohol. 

Students of the history of mysticism write about the ambience that nurtured 
the emergence of the perushim, and draw parallels with Christian spiritual 
movements such as the Cathars, some of whom also ate no meat, and the 
Ashkenazic Hasidism, the pietists of Germany, a mystically minded group 
contemporaneous with the early kabbalists: 


The origin of the perushim is, rather, connected with the religious 
enthusiasm that gripped France in the twelfth century, finding expres- 
sion in the Jewish milieu as well as in the surrounding Christian world, 
including the reform movements and their religious heresies. Naturally, 
the very choice of words already reflects the spirit of asceticism that 
characterized the period. These perushim took upon themselves the 
‘yoke of the Torah’ and completely detached their thoughts from the 
affairs of this world. They did not engage in commerce and sought to 
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attain purity. The similarities between this phenomenon and Christian 
monasticism on the one hand and the condition of the perfecti or 
bons-hommes among the Cathars on the other, are especially strik- 
ing.... What is important for us is the existence of a stratum within 
society that by its very definition and vocation had the leisure for a 
contemplative life. It goes without saying that such a stratum could 
give rise to men with mystical tendencies. 

Gershom Scholem, Origins of the Kabbalah, OKGS pp.229-30 


Since the Middle Ages, various kabbalists and others have been designated or 
regarded as perushim. The late-twelfth-century Jacob the Nazirite of Lunel 
is the first to be mentioned in the earliest kabbalistic sources as a representa- 
tive of a mystical tradition or lineage. In 1165, Rabbi Asher ben Meshullam 
the Parush was described by a renowned traveller, Benjamin of Tudela, as 
someone “who has withdrawn from the affairs of the world and who devotes 
day and night to study, practises asceticism, and does not eat meat.’ 

Isaac the Blind (c. 1160-1235), known as Sagi Nahor (‘Rich in Light’), was 
the chief disciple of his father Rabbi Abraham ben David, a leading scholar 
and mystic in Posquiéres, France, and who was known by the acronym of his 
name — the Rabad. Isaac had the reputation of being spiritually attuned, able 
to see the condition of a person’s soul and to read his thoughts. According to 
tradition, Isaac was blind from birth. However, some modern scholars believe 
he could not have been born blind because his writings employ an evocative 
visual and colour imagery. It is possible that his descriptions point to vivid 
inner spiritual experiences. It is also possible that his ‘blindness’ may have 
been a reference to his being blind to the distractions of life, to the material 
world, and that he had a clear vision of the spiritual realms. 

Isaac was the first-known ‘full-time’ kabbalist, and was considered 
the seminal mystic of his day. He and his disciples advocated the life of a 
renunciate — of a parush — for anyone seeking to strengthen their spiritual 
commitment. In his commentary on the very early kabbalistic work Sefer 
Yezirah (“Book of Formation’), Isaac praises the disciple “who renounces 
his (other) qualities and devotes himself exclusively to thought — combining 
everything in thought, elevating thought and lowering the body, in order 
thereby to give predominance to his soul.’”* 

In the thirteenth century, the kabbalist Isaac of Akko (now Acre, in northern 
Israel) writes about the ha-perushim ha-mitbodedim (ascetic meditators) 
saying that, through their lifestyle of self-denial and self-imposed isolation in 
meditation, they had found the key to opening the gates of repentance. Isaac 
imbues biblical descriptions of the gates to the Temple at Jerusalem with a 
metaphorical meaning, explaining that they refer to the point of entry within 
oneself to realms of higher consciousness. They represent the place at which 
the flow of the divine will or power pours into and through the mystic adept: 
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(A person) should repent by removing his soul from the physical 
dimensions, and by immersing his soul in the spiritual dimensions, 
while in his house of seclusion/meditation....” Thus said the Lord 
God: “The gate of the inner court which faces east shall be closed on 
the six working days, (and on the Sabbath day it shall be opened).”* 
All of these (gates) allude to the gates of repentance and the flowing of 
efflux (the spiritual stream) that open to the perushim ha-mitbodedim 
(the ascetic meditators). (All this comes through) the subjugation of 
the appetitive soul (lower mind) before the spiritual soul. ... The divine 
Spirit (Sekhel) had been anxious over Its separation from the spiritual 
and Its immersion in the physical. 

Isaac of Akko, Ozar Hayyim, OHIA 2b; cf. in LBDF pp.260-61 


Isaac is explaining that with repentance (teshuvah) and ascetic living, and by 
raising his consciousness in meditation (hitbodedut), the mystic can experi- 
ence the opening of the “gates”. The divine power will then flow into him. By 
“divine Spirit (Sekhel)” or divine Intelligence, Isaac is referring to the divine 
Source, which has itself felt the pain of separation from the divine current 
within human beings. This separation is due to the soul’s deep attachment to 
the objects and people of the material plane, which has obscured its innate 
connection with the divine Spirit. In effect, he has forgotten his spiritual 
heritage and connection with the divine Source, and the Spirit within human 
beings also feels this separation. 

It is worth noting that sekhel has often, especially in the past, been trans- 
lated by scholars as mind, intellect, or reason. In a mundane context, the word 
does have these meanings, but like the Greek nous and the Arabic ‘agi, in 
many mystical contexts, where it refers to the manifestation of the Divine, it 
is more meaningfully translated as ‘Intelligence’, ‘Consciousness’, or ‘Spirit’. 
Sekhel, nous and ‘aql are key terms in mystic literature, and there is simply 
no one word in English that can serve to translate them. The attempt to use 
just one word inevitably results in confusion and misunderstanding of what 
the original writer was trying to explain. 

A modern scholar discusses the meditation practice of the perushim 
ha-mitbodedim: 


Just as the ancient Temple gates were only accessible at particularly 
sacred times, so, too, the divine flow of energy is opened with unique 
accessibility to the perushim ha-mitbodedim — the ascetic hermits 
who have cultivated a special refinement of body and spirit in the 
demarcated house of hitbodedut (bet ha-hitbodedut). Whether this 
last phrase here implies sustained seclusion and withdrawal from 
society, or if the author means only to refer to those contemplators 
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who meditate in a defined (physical) space, is not entirely certain. 
It does appear, however, that Isaac is alluding to individuals who 
engaged in some degree of ascetic denial of physical desire, devot- 
ing themselves fully to contemplation of Divinity in a separated and 
so-defined meditative space. 

It might also be observed that the “subjugation of the appetitive 
soul (lower mind, reactive mind)” leads towards a kind of quietistic 
practice. The desires and appetites of the physical life must be quieted 
and subjugated so that the mystic can receive the efflux of divine 
energy into his soul. Only once the passions and sensations of cor- 
poreal existence have been conquered or transformed can the human 
being reach the spiritual height of meriting the divine Intelligence 
(Sekhel), the opening of the gates of his soul to receive the flow of 
divine vitality. A person who fully detaches himself from physicality 
prepares his soul for a supernatural experience. 

Eitan Fishbane, As Light Before Dawn; cf. LBDF pp.261-62 


The perushim and their practices appear to have been influenced by the con- 
vergence of religious activities among the tosafists — later talmudic scholars 
of southern Europe — and the Sufi ideals associated with the Maimonides 
family in twelfth-century Egypt. The spread of these mystical practices is 
discussed by Isaac of Akko’s translator: 


In Isaac of Akko’s Ozar Hayyim, this mentality was also associated 
with a social group known as the perushim ha-mitbodedim, which 
might be loosely translated as “the ascetics who meditate in seclu- 
sion’”.... The extensive use of the term perushim, as well as the content 
of this form of asceticism and extreme humility, was a dominant fea- 
ture of Ashkenazi pietism (the Hasidei Ashkenaz) as it was expressed 
and practised among fosafist scholars in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. For despite the fact that such ascetic ideals were known to 
have been employed among the Hasidei Ashkenaz, the presence of 
this mentality among the tosafists has only recently come to light....° 
Given the strength of the tosafist religious establishment in Akko, I 
would suggest that the formative influence upon Isaac may have been 
a convergence of Near Eastern Jewish Sufism (as transmitted primar- 
ily through the Maimonides family) and Ashkenazi pietism as it was 
derived from the Franco-German schools of tosafist religious culture. 
Such a convergence would indeed reflect the essential character of 
Akko in this period — a place that served as a crossroads for politics, 

commerce, ideas, and practice from different parts of the world. 
Eitan Fishbane, As Light Before Dawn, LBDF p.30 
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In the nineteenth century, perushim was used for groups of Jews from 
Lithuania, followers of the Vilna Gaon, a leading rabbi of the time, who 
did not follow the Hasidic movement and emigrated to Israel (Palestine) 
from Europe to set up independent religious communities free of what they 
believed was the corruption of European society. This group was known as 
the mitnagdim (opponents), as they opposed the Hasidic movement. 


See also: Pharisees. 


See Gershom Scholem, Origins of the Kabbalah, OKGS p.229. 

. Moritz Giidemann, Hukei Torah, in GEJD p.268, in OKGS p.229. 

. Benjamin of Tudela, Itinerary, BTBH p.4, in OKGS p.231. 

. Sefer Yezirah 1:6, in OKGS p.307. 

. Ezekiel 46:1. 

. See Ephraim Kanarfogel, Peering through the Lattices, PLEK pp.33-92. 
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Pharisees (He. Perushim, Gk. Pharisaioi) Members of a Jewish religious move- 
ment that arose in Palestine around the mid-second century BCE, after the 
successful Maccabean rebellion against the ruling Seleucids, and whose 
beliefs became the basis of rabbinic Judaism after the destruction of the 
Temple at Jerusalem in 70 CE. Pharisees believed in the immortality of the 
soul, the resurrection of the physical body, a Day of Judgment, life after death, 
and the coming of a messiah. 

The Pharisees consisted mostly of scholars and pietists, who believed in 
both the oral as well as the written transmission of the Law, together with 
interpretation of the Law in the light of present circumstances. They also 
believed that worship should consist not of the Temple sacrifices, but of prayer 
and study of the Law. As a result, they encouraged the use of decentralized 
synagogues and even individual homes as places of worship. Although the 
movement began among the laity, they ultimately included a large section 
of the priesthood. At various times, their thinking encompassed political, 
social, and religious beliefs and ideologies. 

The Jewish historian Flavius Josephus writes that there were three main 
Jewish sects or schools: the Sadducees, the Essenes, and the Pharisees. In a 
description of the three, he writes: 


The Pharisees (Pharisaioi) live simply, making no concessions to 
luxury. They follow the guidance of that which their doctrine has 
prescribed for them as good, attaching the greatest importance to the 
observance of those commandments that their doctrine has seen fit to 
dictate to them. They show respect and deference to their elders, and 
do not boldly presume to contradict their proposals. They maintain 
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that all things are brought about by fate; yet they do not deny that the 
human will retains the power to act, since it has pleased God that there 
should be a fusion, whereby what He wills is done, and yet a person 
has the freedom to act with vice or virtue. 

They also believe that souls have an immortal vigour in them and 
that, in the afterlife, there will be rewards and punishments, accord- 
ing to whether they have lived with virtue or vice in this life; and that 
the latter are to be detained in an everlasting prison, but the former 
shall have the power to revive and live again (on earth). Because of 
these doctrines, they are greatly influential among city dwellers, and 
all divine worship, prayers and sacrifices are performed according to 
their direction. This is the great tribute that city dwellers have paid to 
the excellence of the Pharisees on account of their entirely virtuous 
conduct, both in the way they live and in their discourses also. 

Josephus, Antiquities 18:1.3; cf. J9 pp.10-13, JCW pp.376-77 


The meaning of “to live again” is uncertain and scholarly opinion is divided. 
Some maintain that the passage refers to the Pharisaic belief in a general res- 
urrection on the Last Day, rather than to reincarnation, which was a classical 
belief of Greek philosophy of ancient times. In The Jewish War, however, 
he reiterates more explicitly that the immortal “souls of the good pass into 
other bodies, while the souls of the wicked suffer eternal punishment’. In 
the same book, Josephus also remarks that the Pharisees were the “most 
authoritative exponents of the Law, and count as the leading school”, adding 
that although they attribute everything to God and to fate, yet they believe 
that “‘to act rightly or otherwise rests, for the most part, with men, although 
fate takes some part in every action.”! 

After the Roman destruction of the Temple in 70 CE, and the subsequent 
Jewish diaspora, although the Pharisaic movement as such came to an end at 
that time, it was the rabbis, whose origins lay in Pharisaism, who were able 
to lead and reinterpret Judaism in the light of the new political and social 
circumstances. 


See also: perushim, priest, Sadducees. 


1. Josephus, Jewish War 2:8.14; cf. J2 pp.384—-87, JCW p.478, JWW p.129. 


philosopher (Gk. philosophos, L. philosophi) In modern times, a follower of intel- 
lectual philosophy, being a careful examination of the basis for beliefs, and 
an analysis of the fundamental concepts used to express them; derived from 
the Greek philosophos (lover of wisdom), where wisdom included the study 
of mysticism, as well as ethics, and physics or natural science. In Hellenistic 
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Jewish mysticism as well as in Christianity, Wisdom (Sophia) was also a 
name for the creative power, and a synonym for the divine Word (Logos). St 
Augustine maintains that the name philosophos was coined by Pythagoras, 
regarded as the father of Greek mysticism, which further indicates that the 
term was originally used for a mystic. 

Well-known Greek philosophers who are known to have espoused mysti- 
cism include Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Socratés, Plato, Empedoclés, Apollonius 
of Tyana, Ammonius Saccas, Plotinus, Porphyry, and Iamblichus (d.c.325 
CE). Many had a large number of followers, and some founded philosophical 
schools. Plato’s Academy in Athens (founded c.387 BCE) became the centre 
of Platonist, and much later of Neo-Platonist philosophy (C3rd—6th CE), 
although Alexandria also emerged as a active centre of Neo-Platonism. The 
Lyceum, founded by Aristotle, became the centre of the Peripatetic school, 
where the emphasis was on the practice of inner contemplation, other disci- 
plines being regarded as only preparations for that practice. 

There are also mystical elements in the philosophical schools of the Cynics 
and the Stoics. The Cynics, founded by Antisthenés (c.445—365 BCE), taught 
that virtue was the only good, to be attained by self-control, self-sufficiency, 
simplicity, and freedom from worldly needs and social conventions. One of 
the most well-known early Cynics was Diogenés of Sinopé (c.412—323 BCE). 

The Stoics, founded by Zeno of Citium (c.336—264 BCE), maintained that 
virtue and happiness are only attainable by renunciation of self, and submis- 
sion to fate and natural law. They held that man has a natural belief in God, 
and that his natural existence is in God. As a consequence, they believed in 
the brotherhood of man and the world as one great city, and were opposed to 
the ill-treatment of slaves. Well-known Stoics included the Roman statesman 
Seneca (c.4 BCE — 65 CE), tutor and adviser to Nero and later involved in a 
plot to assassinate him, and the Greek Epictetus (c.50—120 CE), who flour- 
ished during the first century of Christianity. The Roman Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius (121-180, 7161-180 CE) was also well known as an exponent of 
Stoic philosophy. 

Even Epicurean philosophy, which might at first sight seem the antithesis 
of mysticism, shares common elements with it. Though often misunderstood 
or wilfully misrepresented by later commentators, Epicurus (341-270 BCE) 
taught that the highest human ideal is the pursuit of pleasure and the avoid- 
ance of pain. Many psychologists since then have said the same. By pleasure, 
however, Epicurus meant the pleasures of the mind, not of the body, the 
highest pleasure being that of tranquillity and contentment. To attain this, 
he taught, requires the elimination of unsatisfied desires, and the best way to 
accomplish that is to eliminate all but the simplest of needs. In this way, even 
poor people can find peace of mind. Epicurus also held friendship in high 
esteem, and the Epicureans were known for the warmth of their friendships. 
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Among the Epicureans, the philosopher in the role of spiritual guide was 
known as the kathégoumenos (leader), a title replicated in the hEgoumenos 
(abbot) of the Eastern and the Greek Orthodox monasteries. 

Of all the Greek philosophers, however, it is Plato and his master Socratés, 
who are probably the most well known. The bulk of Plato’s dialogues are 
concerned with ethics and social issues, but are underlain by an overall 
mystical or spiritual understanding. Nowhere is this more evident than in 
Phaedo, a dialogue set on the day appointed for Socratés’ execution. The 
true philosopher, says Socratés, cares nothing for the body or its pleasures: 


SocraTEs: Ought the philosopher (philosophos) to care about such 
pleasures — if they are to be called pleasures — as those of eating 
and drinking? 

SIMMIAS: Certainly not. 

Socrates: And what about the pleasures of love — should he care for 
them? 

SIMMIAS: By no means. 

Socrates: And will he think much of the other ways of indulging the 
body, for example, the acquisition of costly raiment or sandals, or 
other adornments of the body? Instead of caring about them, does 
he not rather despise anything more than nature needs? What do 
you say? 

SrvmIias: I should say that the true philosopher (philosophos) would 
despise them. 

SocrATES: Would you not say that he is entirely concerned with the 
soul and not with the body? He would like, as far as he can, to get 
away from the body and to turn to the soul (psyché). 

SIMMIAS: Quite true. 

SOCRATES: First, therefore, in matters of this sort, a philosopher 
(philosophos) above all other men may be observed in every sort of 
way to dissever the soul (psyché) from the communion of the body. 

SIMMIAS: Very true. 

SocrATEs: Whereas, Simmias, the rest of the world are of opinion that 
to him who has no taste for bodily pleasures and no part in them, 
life is not worth having; and that he who is indifferent about them 
is as good as dead. 

SrvmIias: Perfectly true. 

Plato, Phaedo 64d-65a; cf. DP1 pp.414-15 


Having established that the true philosopher is indifferent to bodily pleasures, 
Socratés goes on say that the true philosopher always seeks to release the 
soul from the body: 
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Socrates: And the true philosophers (philosophoi), and only they, 
eagerly practise the release of the soul. Is not the separation and 
release of the soul (psyché) from the body their particular practice? 

SIMMIAS: That is true. 

Plato, Phaedo 67d; cf: DP1 p.418 


Indeed, he continues, they are always intent upon the practice of learning 
how to die. He is referring, of course, not to suicide, but to going through the 
process of death while still living in the body: 


Socrates: In fact, the true philosophers (philosophoi), Simmias, are 
always occupied in the practice of dying, wherefore also to them, 
least of all men, is death terrible. Look at the matter thus: if they 
have been in every way estranged from the body, and are wanting 
to be alone with the soul (psyché), when this desire of theirs is 
being granted, how inconsistent would they be if they trembled 
and repined, instead of rejoicing at their departure to that place 
where, when they arrive, they hope to gain that which in life they 
desired — and their desire was for wisdom — and at the same time 
to be rid of the company of their enemy (the body). 

Plato, Phaedo 67e; cf. DP1 pp.418-19 


Indeed, he says, the “true philosopher” will be very happy when he is about 
to die: 


SocRATES: A man who has really passed his life in philosophy 
(philosophia) has reason to be of good cheer when he is about 
to die, for after death he has good hope of attaining the greatest 
blessings in the other world. ... For I deem that the true disciple of 
philosophy (philosophia) is likely to be misunderstood by other 
men: they do not perceive that of his own accord he is always 
engaged in the pursuit of death and dying; and if this be so, and he 
has had the desire of death throughout his life, why when his time 
comes should he complain about that which he has been always 
pursuing and desiring? 

Plato, Phaedo 63e—64a; cf. DP1 p.414 


Socratés also observes that, according to the “founders of the mysteries”, 
although many are initiated into the mysteries, very few are true mystics or 
philosophers, truly able to enjoy the afterlife: 


SocrATES: The founders of the mysteries would appear to have had a 
real meaning, and were not devoid of sense, when they intimated 
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figuratively long ago that he who passes unsanctified and uniniti- 
ated into the world below will lie in a slough; but that he who 
arrives there after initiation and purification will dwell with 
the gods. For, as they say in the mysteries, “the thyrsos-bearers 
are many, but the mystics (bakchoi, bacchants) are few,” mean- 
ing, as I understand it, “those who have practised philosophy 
(pephilosophékotes) correctly”. 

Plato, Phaedo 69c-d; cf. DP1 pp.420-21, PEA pp.240-41 


To Plato, as to Socratés, the real or true philosopher, the mystic, was the wis- 
est of men. In the Republic, Plato establishes that the true philosopher “‘is a 
lover, not of a part of wisdom only, but of the whole” and of the “vision of 
Truth”.? Therefore, he reasons, a philosopher is the ideal leader of men, for 
only he truly knows what life is all about: 


Socrates: Until philosophers (philosophoi) are kings, or the kings 
and princes of this world have the spirit and power of philosophy 
(philosophia), and political greatness and wisdom meet in one, 
and those commoner natures who pursue one to the exclusion of 
the other are compelled to stand aside, cities will never have rest 
from their evils — no, nor the whole human race, as I believe — and 
then only will this our State have a possibility of life and behold 
the light of day. 

Plato, Republic 5:473c-e; cf. DP2 pp.332-33 


Greek mystical philosophy, prevalent in Mediterranean and Middle Eastern 
countries before and during the first few centuries of Christianity, became 
the foundation of Christian theology. It forms the basis of the Logos doctrine 
expressed at the beginning of John’s gospel, upon which the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity is founded. Second-century Christian apologists, seeking to 
present Christianity in a form acceptable to the Graeco-Roman world at a time 
when they were facing heavy persecution, used the concept of the Logos as a 
means of defining Christianity as philosophy. But, like ancient philosophy, 
Christianity was far more than an intellectual doctrine; it was also a way of 
life. Even as late as the monastic Middle Ages, philosophia still designated 
a way of life — a life lived with spiritual wisdom.? 

Likewise, the moral philosophy of the Stoics is believed to have had a 
widespread influence on early Christians. St Paul himself would have had 
the opportunity to attend lectures on Stoicism, and it is possible that his dis- 
cussion of nature in / Corinthians* is based upon the Manual of Epictetus.° 
The famous passage in / Corinthians concerning love’ and the report in Acts 
of Paul’s speech at Athens’ contain much that reflects Stoic belief, such as 
the arguments concerning the natural belief in one God, “in whom we live 
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and move and have our being”’.’ Of course, it can be rightly argued that such 
understanding, being a natural expression of the truth, is not the domain 
of any particular school of thought. Nevertheless, all forms of expression, 
even of universal truths, are influenced by prevailing schools of thought. 
Moreover, Acts specifically mentions that Paul met with Stoic and Epicurean 
philosophers in Athens.? 

More than a few early Christian writers, educated in Greek philosophy, held 
the Greek philosophers in considerable esteem. Realizing, however, that the 
philosophers were the closest to them in doctrine, and were thus their greatest 
rivals in matters concerning God, they expended considerable literary effort 
in proving the superiority of the Christian position. These fathers of the early 
church included Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Gregory of 
Nyssa, St Ambrose, St Cyprian, and St Augustine. A gradual progression 
towards what became the established Christian theological dogma and ethical 
precepts can be traced in their writings. The second-century Justin Martyr 
is conciliatory: 


Those who lived according to the Word (Logos) are Christians, 
even though they have been thought atheists; as, among the Greeks, 
Socratés and Heraclitus and men like them; and among the barbarians, 
Abraham, and Ananias, and Azarias, and Misael, and Elias, and many 
others whose actions and names we now decline to recount, because 
we know it would be tedious. 

Justin Martyr, First Apology 46; cf: WJMA p.46 


Even the fourth-century St Augustine, himself deeply influenced by Plato 
and Plotinus in his pre-Christian days, writes of the close agreement between 
Christianity and some of these philosophers: 


There are philosophers (philosophi) who have conceived of God, the 
supreme and true God, as the Author of all created things, the light 
of knowledge, the final Good of all activity, and who have recognized 
Him as being for us the origin of existence, the truth of doctrine, and 
the blessedness of life. 

St Augustine, City of God 8:9, CGAP p.311 


First among these, he continues, are Plato and the Platonists, together with 
Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans. There may also be, he adds, 


sages (sapientes) or philosophers (philosophi) in other nations: 
Libyans of Atlas, Egyptians, Indians, Persians, Chaldeans, Scythians, 
Gauls, Spaniards. Whoever they may have been, we rank such thinkers 
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above all others, and acknowledge them as representing the closest 
approximation to our Christian position. 
St Augustine, City of God 8:9, CGAP p.311 


Clement of Alexandria makes a less generous comparison, defining a 
Christian philosopher as one who loves divine Wisdom, and a Greek phi- 
losopher as a lover of virtue: 


Now those are called philosophers (philosophoi), among us (i.e. 
Christians), who love Wisdom (Sophia), the creator and teacher of 
all things, that is, the knowledge of the Son of God; and among the 
Greeks, those who undertake arguments on virtue. 

Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 6:7, WCA2 p.335 


In fact, much of the early Christian way of life had its parallels in Greek phi- 
losophy. In most philosophical schools, those aspiring to become philosophers 


entered into a community, under the direction of a spiritual master, 
in which they venerated the school’s founder and often took meals in 
common with the other members of the school. They examined their 
conscience and perhaps even confessed their misdeeds, as seems to 
have been the practice in the Epicurean school. They lived an ascetic 
life and, if they were Cynics, renounced all comfort and wealth. If they 
belonged to a Pythagorean school, or if they were Neo-Platonists, they 
followed a vegetarian diet and devoted themselves to contemplation, 
seeking mystical union. 

Pierre Hadot, What is Ancient Philosophy? WAPH pp.247-48 


Understandably, the Greek fathers of the Orthodox Church have retained 
closer links with their origins than the rest of Christianity because of their 
common language. In the mid-fourteenth century, Gregory of Sinai writes 
that a “true philosopher” is one who has direct mystic experience: 


A true philosopher is one who perceives in created things their 
spiritual Cause, or who knows created things through knowing their 
Cause, having attained a union with God that transcends the intellect 
and a direct, unmediated faith. He does not simply learn about divine 
things, but actually experiences them. Or again, a true philosopher 
is one whose intellect is conversant equally with ascetic practice and 
contemplative wisdom.... 

A divine philosopher is he who through ascetic purification and 
noetic contemplation has achieved a direct union with God, and is a 
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true friend of God, in that he esteems and loves the supreme, creative 

and true wisdom above every other love, wisdom, and knowledge.... 

A true philosopher is one who has attained, consciously and directly, 
a supranatural union with God. 

Gregory of Sinai, On Commandments and Doctrines 127, 

Philokalia, PCT4 pp.245-47 


Two thousand years after Plato, a true philosopher is still being portrayed as a 
mystic. But, as in Plato’s day, itis necessary to distinguish between the “true” 
or “divine” philosopher and the mere intellectual analyst of life’s conundrums. 


See also: death (>3), dying while living (>3), Greek Mystics and Philoso- 
phers (1.9), Logos (3.1), philosophy (>3), Pythagoreans, Wisdom (3.1). 


. St Augustine, City of God 8:2, CGAP p.299. 

. Plato, Republic 6:475b-e, DP2 pp.334-35. 

. See Pierre Hadot, What is Ancient Philosophy? WAPH p.240. 
. 1 Corinthians 11:14. 

. Epictetus, Manual 1:16.10. 

. 1 Corinthians 13:1-13. 

. Acts 17:22ff. 

. Acts 17:28, KJV. 

. Acts 17:18. 


OMmANADAN PWN 


phra, tahn (Thai) Lit. venerable; a honorific prefix to the name of a Buddhist 


monk. Phra or tahn are generally used to address younger monks; while phra 
thera is used to address a senior monk of at least ten years’ standing, though 
usually many more. A senior monk may bear the honorific title phra ajahn 
(venerable teacher) or, in more informal situations, tahn ajahn (venerable 
teacher). Ajahn is from the Sanskrit Gcharya. 

Demonstrating the use of the title, Phra Ajahn Mun Bhuridatta Thera 
(1870-1949) was by all accounts one of the most highly respected Buddhist 
monks in recent Thai history. Ordained in 1893, he spent the major part of 
his life wandering through Thailand, Burma, and Laos, living mostly in the 
forest, engaged in meditation. He attracted a large following of disciples 
and — together with his teacher, Phra Ajahn Sao Kantasilo Mahathera — was 
responsible for establishing the forest tradition that has spread throughout 
Thailand and to several countries abroad. 


See also: bhikshu. 
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physician A person qualified to treat disease; mystically, a saviour or master, in 
particular, Jesus as the divine physician or healer who heals souls of their 
spiritual sickness by giving them the Medicine of Life (the divine Word); 
sometimes used as a metaphor for God;' occasionally, in Catholicism, a 
confessor;’ a part of a family of metaphors drawn from the sphere of human 
sickness and medicine. Some Christian writers have suggested that the name 
‘Jesus’ in Hebrew means ‘healer’, although in fact it comes from the Greek 
‘Iesous’, from the Hebrew ‘Yeshua’, a shortened form of Yehoshu‘a (Joshua), 
meaning “God is help’. 
The term has a twofold origin in the Christian gospels. Firstly, when 
Jesus is asked why he associates with “publicans and sinners”, he alludes to 
himself as a physician: 


They that are whole need not a physician; but they that are sick: I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. 
Luke 5:31-32, KJV; cf. Mark 2:17, Matthew 9:12—13 


He means that the self-righteous do not feel in need of forgiveness. It is the 
real seekers, who are aware of their inner condition and need for spiritual 
realization, that seek the help of a spiritual physician. 

Secondly, the use of the epithet has arisen from a literal interpretation of 
the many miracle stories narrated in the gospels concerning healing. In many 
instances, its later use in Christian and gnostic literature specifically indicates 
that Jesus’ healing was understood as spiritual rather than physical. Jesus is 
also said to heal by means of the Word, as in the early Christian poems of 
the Syrian Narsai: 


The skilful physician in his mercy wanted 
to heal our race which was sick, 
and to close our sores which were bad, 
and to heal by means of his Word. 
Narsai, Syriac Dialogue Poems, SWVN pp.27, 43, in MEM p.160 


Here, “our race” refers to the world of human beings, while sickness and “sores” 
are spiritual imperfections. Similarly, in the gnostic Mandaean writings: 


You are the physician who heals souls by means of the Word. 
Mandaean Inscription, IMCK p.44; cf. in MEM p.162 


Likewise, a Manichaean psalm speaks of the “physician of souls, he is the 
Nous of Light’”,? the Nous (Mind) being a term for the divine Intelligence, 
equivalent to the Word or creative power. 
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In the Acts of Thomas, a devotee of Judas Thomas explicitly describes the 
apostle as a healer of souls: 


He is a physician of souls, 
and is different from all other physicians: 
For all other physicians heal bodies that are dissolved, 
but he — souls that are not destroyed. 
Acts of Thomas 95; cf. AAA p.228, ANT p.406 


Again, in the Doctrine of Addai the Apostle, Addai refers to Jesus as a healer 
of spiritual ills: 


The physician of troubled souls, 
and the saviour of future life, 
the Son of God, who came down from heaven, 
and was clothed with a body and became man. 
Doctrine of Addai the Apostle, DAA p.18 


Likewise, a Manichaean psalmist speaks of Jesus as: 


Jesus, the physician of the wounded, 
the redeemer of the living souls, 
the path which the wanderers seek, 
the door to the Treasure of Life. 
Manichaean Psalm Book CCXIX; cf. MPB p.2 


In another Manichaean psalm, the physician raises souls from the death of 
their sins, gives sight to the one “born blind”,* and causes the “ears of the 
unhearing soul to hear’.° These are all allusions to the so-called healing 
miracles of Jesus, the interpretation here being mystical. The psalm also 
includes references to other gospel parables and metaphors — the sower of 
the “Seed” of the Word,° the good shepherd (the saviour), the sheepfold, and 
the sheep who hear his “Voice” (again, the Word):’ 


The Son of the living God, the physician of souls, ... 
the Father who is in the Son, the Son who 1s in the Father, ... 
he revived the dead from the death of their sins. 
He opened the eyes that were closed...of the man born blind. 
He caused the ears of the unhearing soul to hear. 
He planted his shoots in the field of his elect. 
He sowed the Seed in the soil of his men of knowledge. 
The cry of his Voice went to the world: 
his sheepfold filled the corners of the world. 
Psalms of Heracleidés, Manichaean Psalm Book; cf. MPB pp.193—94 
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In an elaborate use of healing metaphors, another Manichaean psalmist writes: 


Lo, the great physician has come: 
he knows how to heal all men. 

He has spread his medicine chest, 
he has called out: 

“He that wishes, be cured!” 


Look at the multitude of his cures: 
there is no cure save in him. 
He does not recoil from him that is sick, 
he does not mock him that is wounded. 
A skilful one is he in his work: 
his mouth also is sweet in its words. 


He knows how to cut a wound, 
to put a cool medicament upon it. 
He cuts and he cleanses: 
he cauterizes and soothes in a single day. 


Look, how his lovingkindness 

has made each one of us reveal his sickness. 
Let us not hide our sickness from him, 

and leave the cancer in our members.... 
He has the right antidote for every affliction.... 


May he give us a cure that heals our sickness — 
the forgiveness of our sins — 
may he bestow it upon us all. 
May he wipe away our iniquities, 
the scars that are branded on our souls. 
Manichaean Psalm Book CCXLI; cf: MPB pp.46-47 


Again, it is clear that all these medicines and healings are spiritual, not 
physical. Moreover, the healing only comes about through the mediation of 
a “great physician”. 

In the Manichaean Psalms of Thomas, generally regarded as translations 
of earlier Mandaean texts, the healing of the physician is again identified as 
spiritual: 


O physician, heal me, loose my bonds! 
Heal me, O charm-looser, 
for your healing is not of this earth! 
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Your cures are not of this world: 
your healing is of the land of the living ones (the saviours). 
Psalms of Thomas XIV, Manichaean Psalm Book; cf. MPB pp.220-21 


The Mandaean texts themselves speak of healing by means of the Living 
Water, another term for the divine Word: 


O physician, whose medicine is Water, 
come, be a physician to your devotees! ... 
On him whom you have healed, do you, 
my lord, bestow soundness. 
Mandaean Prayer Book 71; cf. CPM pp.59-60, in MEM p.162 


In another text, the mythical saviour Manda-d-Hiia (‘Gnosis of Life’) is 
identified as Kushta (Truth), who is both “healer” and “Medicine”: 


You (Kushta) are the Medicine that cures pain, 
the healer who cures all who love His Name. 
Mandaean Prayer Book 179; cf: CPM p.162 


In the early Christian Acts of John, the physician has also been described as 
one who “heals freely”, implying that the highest spiritual teaching is always 
given without seeking financial or any other kind of reward: 


Now is the time of refreshment 
and of confidence in you, O Christ; 
Now is the time for us who are sick 
to have the help that comes from you. 
O physician who heals freely, 
keep my entering in thither safe from derision. 
Acts of John 22; cf: ANT p.231 


Likewise, in the Acts of Thomas there is a passage in which Judas Thomas 
is explicit as to the mystic character of the physician’s free healing. Here, 
although Sheol is hell, in this context it refers to this world. It is an allusion 
to the story that Jesus entered hell and set the inhabitants free. Spiritually, 
this world is the realm of the “dead”, who are given spiritual life through 
contact with a saviour: 


O companion and ally of the feeble; 

Hope and confidence of the poor (in spirit). ... 

Physician who heals without payment.... 

You descended into Sheol (this world) with mighty power: 
the dead saw you and became alive.... 
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Be to them a guide in the land of error: 

Be to them a physician in the land of sickness: 

Be to them a rest in the land of the weary: 
make them pure in a polluted land, 

Be their physician of both bodies and souls: 
make them holy shrines and temples of you, 
and let your Holy Spirit dwell in them. 

Acts of Thomas 156; cf: ANT pp.432-33, AAA pp.288-89 


Ephraim Syrus, a frequent user of the term, says that the healer’s “medi- 
cines...are priceless”, and that there is no way that he could find the necessary 
payment: 


You, O healer of all, visited me in my sicknesses! 
But payment for your medicines, I cannot give you, 
for they are priceless. 
Ephraim Syrus, Hymns 4:16; cf. HEDA p.172 


Specifically, the healing of the physician is the atonement or forgiveness 
of sins: 


Blessed be the Son of the Good, who atoned our debts! 
Blessed is the physician of the Height, who healed our disease. 
Early Christian Liturgy, BDB (5) p.37, in MEM p.160 


Later Christians have also understood that the gospel miracles can be con- 
strued metaphorically. Giving his own interpretation to the Hebrew meaning 
of the name ‘Jesus’, Walter Hilton writes: 


The name of Jesus means nothing other than health or healer. Now 
in this life of sorrow, every man is spiritually sick, for no man lives 

without sin, which is spiritual sickness.... 
Our Lord Jesus himself is the supreme master of this craft and the 
supreme healer of spiritual sickness, without whom we can do nothing. 
Walter Hilton, Ladder of Perfection 1:44, 2:20, LPH pp.53, 151-52 


Speaking of the soul or lover in the biblical Song of Songs, who realizes, “I 
am black but lovely, daughters of Jerusalem,”* Bernard of Clairvaux quotes 
Psalms and Hebrews when depicting the Word of God as the active and 
efficient “heavenly physician”: 


The heavenly physician came with speed to her aid, because “His Word 
runs swiftly.’ Perhaps you think the Word of God is not a medicine? 
Surely it is, a medicine strong and pungent, testing the mind and the 
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heart. “The Word of God is something alive and active. It cuts like 
any double-edged sword, but more finely. It can slip through the place 
where the soul is divided from the spirit, or the joints from the marrow; 
it can judge the secret thoughts.” '” 

Bernard of Clairvaux, On the Song of Songs 3:2, WBC1 p.17 


Other writers have observed that the healing of the spiritual physician includes 
the remedy of physical hardship. Maximos the Confessor writes: 


Sometimes men are tested by pleasure, sometimes by distress or by 
physical suffering. By means of his prescriptions, the physician of 
souls administers the remedy according to the cause of the passions 
lying hidden in the soul. 

Maximos the Confessor, On Love 2:44, Philokalia, PCT2 p.73 


And Peter of Damaskos puts it more expansively: 


Just as sick people need surgery and cautery to recover the health they 
have lost, so we need trials and toils of repentance, and fear of death 
and punishment, so that we may regain our former health of soul and 
shake off the sickness which our folly has induced. The more the 
physician of our souls bestows upon us voluntary and involuntary 
suffering, the more we should thank him for his compassion, and 
accept the suffering joyfully. 

For it is to help us that he increases our tribulation, both through 
the sufferings we willingly embrace in our repentance and through 
the trials and punishments not subject to our will. In this way, if we 
voluntarily accept affliction, we will be freed from our sickness 
and from the punishments to come, and perhaps even from present 
punishments as well. 

Even if we are not grateful, our physician in his grace will still heal 
us, although by means of chastisement and manifold trials. But if we 
cling to our disease and persist in it, we will deservedly bring upon 
ourselves agelong punishment. 

Peter of Damaskos, Treasury of Divine Knowledge 1, Philokalia, PCT3 pp.77—78 


See also: blindness (6.2), deafness (6.2), disease (6.2), dumbness (6.2), 
healing (7.3), Medicine of Life (3.1), miracles (7.3), miracles of Jesus and 
the apostles (7.3), paralysis (6.2), wounds (6.2). 


1. E.g. Brother Lawrence, Practice of the Presence of God Letters 11, 13, PPGL 
pp.51-52, 57. 
2. E.g. Francois de Sales, Devout Life 2:19, 3:28, IDL pp.80, 162. 
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. Manichaean Psalm Book CCXXXIX; cf. MPB p.40. 
. John 9:1-41,. 

. Matthew 11:5. 

. Matthew 13:3-9, 18-23. 

. John 10:1-28. 

. Song of Songs 1:5, JB. 

. Psalms 147:15. 

10. Hebrews 4:12. 
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pilot See helmsman. 


pir (P) Lit. old man, an elder; in Sufism, a spiritual guide or master; a Muslim 
holy man; a term used from Turkey to India, and throughout the Islamic 
world; also, a Muslim religious leader; also called murshid, shaykh, and by 
a great many epithets. 

In traditional Sufi Ahanaqdahs (monasteries) and orders, various types of pir 
are distinguished. There is generally a pir-i irshad (master of guidance), who 
provides spiritual guidance. There is a pir-i suhbat (master of association), 
also called the pir-i dalil (master-guide, preparatory master), who assists and 
deputizes for the pir-i irshad, instructing the Sufis in the details of following 
the Sufi path, especially in matters of an external nature, including personal 
behaviour, attitude, and external religious observances. And there is a pir-i 
jazbat (master of attraction), towards whom the disciple is attracted, and in 
whom (ultimately) he is to lose his own self-existence. The master of guidance 
and the master of attraction may or may not be the same person. 

A great many other variants of the term have been coined by Sufi writers. 
Names centred on the imagery of wine as divine love and the master as its 
purveyor include pir-i may-khanah (master of the wineshop), pir-i may-firish 
(master wineseller), pir-i may-kadah (master of the winehouse), pir-i kharabat 
(master of the tavern of ruin), and pir-u murshid (master of masters). 

Other epithets include pir-i tarigat (master of the path), pir-i muhaqgqiq 
(master of truth), pir-i mughdn (master of the magi), the magi symbolizing 
the mystics in Sufi terminology, and pir-i dayr (master of the monastery, 
master of the temple), the monastery or temple being the inner sanctum in 
which the wayfarer seeks to find the divine beloved. 

The highest pir is one who has attained complete union with God and is 
able to guide his disciples to the same spiritual destination. However, it is 
impossible for ordinary seekers and disciples to know the spiritual height of 
a master. Some Sufis have therefore provided some signs by which a master 
may perhaps be recognized. Muhammad ibn al-Munawwar records a descrip- 
tion given by Abii Sa‘td al-Khayr: 
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The sign of the realized master (pir-i muhaqgiq) is his acquisition 
of the following ten qualities, which make him a master (pir) in the 
fullest sense: 

He must have served a master (pir), in order to take on disciples 
himself. 

He must have submitted himself to the Way, in order to show the 
Way to others. 

He must have become purified and have acquired etiquette (adab, 
perfect conduct), so that he may instil it in others. 

Being generous, he spends his money on his disciples. 

Free and independent of the disciple’s wealth, he does not use the 
disciple’s wealth for himself. 

Wherever he can teach by example, he avoids the use of words. 

He corrects with kindness, not harshly. 

He practises what he preaches. 

Whatever he forbids in others, he himself refrains from. 

If he accepts a disciple by God’s will, he does not reject him 
because of peoples’ (criticisms). 

Such a master (pir) will have only sincere disciples, because the 
disciple’s character and understanding will reflect the qualities of the 
master (pir). 

Muhammad ibn al-Munawwar, Asrar al-Tawhid, ATS1 pp.315—16; cf. in SSE6 p.S6 


Islam is very much a complete way of life, with clearly defined religious 
observances and practices known as the shari‘ah (religious law). Performance 
of the ritual prayers, for example, is not a private, but a very public matter, 
since the prayers are performed in public, five times a day. This is a part of 
everyday Muslim social life, and many Sufi masters have followed these 
practices. In the above passage, adab (etiquette, refined behaviour, morality, 
etc.) includes conforming to the shart‘ah as well as to the tariqah (spiritual 
path), in order to attain Haqiqah (Reality). 
Ruzbihan also lists the requirements of a pir: 


To become a master (pir), one must comprehend and observe the 
following principles: 

The disciple should know that reaching Lordship (rubiabiyat) 
requires the practice of servanthood (‘ubiidiyat). 

He must be engaged in purification (tahdrat) on the Path (tariq) 
and be familiar with the errors encountered on the way, and how to 
be saved from them. 

He must master the sciences of the shariat and apply the truths 
(haga iq) thereof through virtuous knowledge (‘amal) and action. 
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He must learn the science of gnosis (ma‘rifat, inner mystical 
knowledge), gaining insight therein. 

He must become familiar with the science of states (haldt). ... 

He must understand the science of visionary disclosure (mukdashafat) 
and the truths (haqda’iq) thereof. 

He must arrive at the mystery of witnessing (mushdhadat) and dive 
deep into the seas of divine unity (tawhid), and achieve stability within 
the framework of the dictates and limits of gnosis. 

Whoever finds these seven spiritual realities manifested within 
himself has the potential and capacity to become a master (pir), which 
is God’s legacy through which He reveals Himself to disciples. The 
disciple becomes the vicegerent (khalifah) through whose luminous 
face God fosters life. He is graced with God’s etiquette (a@dab-i Haqq). 
He is learned in God’s teaching. He is the performer of God’s com- 
mand. He is intimate in his love for and unique in his adherence to 
Divine Unity, grounded in gnosis. 

Riizbihdan, Risdlat al-Quds, ROR p.99; cf. in SSE6 pp.85—86 


The role of the pir is central to Sufi thought, and few have written so elo- 
quently of the spiritual significance of the pir and his role in a seeker’s life 
as Rtimt. Playing on the double meaning of pir as both old man and master, 
Rimi points out that the inner reality of a pir is the divine Word, “Intelligence 
(‘Aql)”. Age (“white hair’) is of the body, which is external. The real pir is 
the eternal power, not the body: 


The pir is Intelligence (‘Aq/), not white hair: 
hair has nothing to do with that fortune and hope. 
Rimi, MaSnavi I11:2280; cf. MJR4 p.127 


The ‘Aq/ or divine Word is a part of God. The true pir is one who has attained 
union with this power, and union with God. In his innermost being, therefore, 
He knows everything. He knew it even before it was created. As al-Jili says, 
the pir “knows the entire content of past, present and future existence, how 
everything came to be and is now coming and shall at last come to be.” Rimt 
is more expansive: 


The heart in which moonbeams rise 

is the opening of the doors for the gnostic (Grif). 
To you it is a wall, to them it is a door; 
To you a stone, to those venerated ones — a pearl. 
What you see plainly in a mirror — 

the pir sees more than that in a brick! 
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The pirs are they whose spirits 
were in the Ocean of divine munificence, 
before this world existed. 
Before the creation of this body, 
they passed many lifetimes. 
Before the sowing, 
they harvested the wheat. 
They received the spirit 
before the creation of form; 
They bored pearls before the sea existed. 


While consultation was going on 
as to bringing mankind into existence, 
their spirits were in the Sea of Omnipotence up to the neck. 
When the angels were opposing the creation of man, 
they were secretly laughing at the angels. 
They were acquainted with the form of every existent being, 
before the universal soul (nafs-i kull) was imprisoned (in the body). 
Before the heavens existed, they saw Saturn; 
Before seeds existed, they saw the bread. 


Without brain and mind, they were full of thought; 
Without army and battle, they gained victory. 
For them, immediate understanding is thought, 
although for those who are far from God, it is vision. 
Thought is of the past and future: 
When it is freed from these two, 
the difficulty (in understanding this) is resolved. 
The spirit has beheld the wine in the grape, 
the spirit has beheld thing in No-thing; 
It has beheld the finite in the Infinite, 
it has beheld the minted gold 
before the existence of the mine; 
Before the creation of grapes, 
it has quaffed wines and felt the intoxication. 


In hot July, they (the pirs) see December: 
in the sunbeams, they see the shade. 

In the heart of the grape, they have seen the wine; 

In absolute fand (annihilation of individuality, loss of objectivity), 
they have seen the Object. 

The sky is draining draughts from their circling cup, 
the sun is clad in a cloth of gold by their bounty. 
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When you see two of them meet together as friends, 
they are one, and simultaneously six hundred thousand. 
Their numbers can be understood from waves: 
(The ocean is one), 
it is the wind that has made them seem like many. 
The sun, which is the spirit, 
became separated into rays by windows, which are bodies. 
When you gaze on the sun’s disc, it is one, 
but he that is screened by the body is in some doubt. 
Separation is in the animal spirit: 
the human spirit is one essence. 
Since “God sprinkled His light upon them (mankind),” 
they are one in essence: 
His light never really becomes separated. 


O my comrade on the Way, 

dismiss your weariness for a moment, 

that I may describe a single mole of that Beauty (the p7r). 
The beauty of his state cannot be expounded. 
What are both the worlds? The reflection of his mole. 
When I breathe a word concerning his beauteous mole, 

my speech would fain burst my body. 
Like an ant, Iam so happy in this granary 

that I am dragging a burden too great for me. 

Rimi, Masnavi II: 165-93; cf: MJR2 pp.230-32 


Rumi therefore advises, going on to speak of his successor-to-be Husam 
al-Din: 


Choose the pir and regard him as the essence of the Way. 
The pir is summer, others are the autumn month; 
They are like night, the pir is the moon. 
I have bestowed on young fortune (Husam al-Din) the name of pir (old), 
because he is old in Truth, not old in time. 
So old is he that he has no beginning: 
there is no rival to such a unique pearl. 
Truly, old wine grows more potent; 
Truly, old gold is more highly prized. 
Rimi, MaSsnavi 1:2938-42; cf. MJR2 p.160 


He goes on to say that to try to follow the mystic path without a pir is asking 
for trouble: 
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Choose a pir, for without a pir this journey 

is exceedingly full of difficulties, fear, and danger. 
Without an escort, you are distressed 

on a road (rah) you have travelled many times: 
Do not, then, travel alone on a Way (rah) 

that you have not seen at all, 

do not turn your head away from the guide (rahbar). 
Fool, if his shadow be not over you, 

then the cry of the ghoul will keep you 

with your head in a whirl. 
The ghoul will entice you from the Way (rah), 

and cast you into destruction: 
There have been in this Way (rah) many craftier than you 

(who have perished miserably). 

Rami, Masnavi 1:2943—47; cf. MJR2 pp.160-61 


They work constantly for others, often without anyone knowing what they 
are doing. Their work is entirely that of the salvation of human beings: 


So intense is the striving of pirs both day and night, 

that they deliver men from punishment and corruption. 
They accomplish people’s affairs and then pass on. 
They know only God. How noble and generous! 

Unattributed, in Mandgqib al-Arifin 8:39, MASA2 p.888, FKG (8:40) p.621 


The pir is even with those who are not in their immediate company or who 
may even appear to have travelled the spiritual path alone. What then is the 
benefit derived by those who are lucky enough to be in their company, and 
to serve them? — 


If anyone, by rare exception, traversed this Way alone, 
he still arrived through the spiritual influence of the piran. 
The hand of the pir is not withdrawn from the absent: 
his hand is naught but the grasp of God. 
If they give such a robe of honour to the absent, 
undoubtedly those who are present will be more fortunate. 
Since they nourish the absent, 
consider the bounties they must lay before the present. 
How much better off is he who girds himself for service before them, 
than one who is outside the door? 
When you have chosen your pir, be not fainthearted: 
be not weak as water and crumbly as earth. 
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Do not feel rancour at every blow: 
you cannot become a mirror without burnishing. 
Rami, Masnavi 1:2974-80; cf: MJR2 p.162 


Sometimes, a person may feel that he has become pure. But this is often an 
illusion. The water in the stream may seem pure, but the hidden river bed 
may still be full of filth. The pir knows how to get rid of this hidden dirt; and 
when he heals a wound, says Rimi, changing the imagery, do not mistake 
by whose power the wound was healed: 


The fault of [bits (the devil) lay in thinking, 
“T am better (than Adam);” 
And this disease is in the soul of every human being. 
Though he regard himself as very humble, 
know that there may be clear water on the surface, 
but there is dung beneath the stream. 
When he (the devil) stirs you in trial, 
the water immediately becomes dung coloured. 
There is dung in the bed of the stream, my man, 
though to you the stream appears pure. 
It is the pir, full of wisdom, well acquainted with the Way, 
who can dig a drainage channel 
for the streams of the flesh and the body. 


Can the water of the polluted stream clear out its own dung? 
Can man’s knowledge sweep away 
the ignorance of his sensual self? 
How can a sword fashion its own hilt? 
Go, entrust this wound to a surgeon. 
Flies gather on every wound, 
so that no one sees the foulness of his wound. 
Those flies are your thoughts and your love of possessions: 
your wound is the (inner) darkness of your condition. 


But if the pir lays a plaster on your wound, 
at once the pain and lamentation are stilled, 
so that you fancy it is healed, 
when in reality the healing ray of the plaster 
has shone upon the wounded spot. 
Beware! Do not scornfully turn your head 
away from the plaster, O you who are wounded in the back; 
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Recognize that the healing proceeds from the ray: 
Do not regard it as proceeding from your own nature. 
Rimi, Masnavi 1:3216-27; cf. MJR2 p.175 


The human mind cannot be purified without the help of the pzr, he writes. In 
a hidden manner, the pir is the one who draws the soul onward: 


Nothing slays the ego (nafs) 
like the shadow of the pir: 
Cling tightly to the skirt of that ego slayer! 
When you grasp tightly: it is done with his help. 
Whatever strength comes into you is from his pull. 
Know that saying to be true, 
“You did not throw when you threw”:? 
Whatever the soul (jan) sows 
is from the Soul of the soul (Jan-i jan). 
He is the one who lends a helping hand, 
he is the one who bears the burden. 
Remain hopeful, from moment to moment, 
of receiving that (divine) Breath from him. 
It does not matter if you have long been without him: 
you have read that he has a long arm (for holding sinners), 
and he holds them tightly. 
Rimi, MaSsnavi 11:2528-32; cf: MJR2 p.352 


Calling upon the devotee to surrender his self to the true pir, Rimt says that 
surrender leads immediately to illuminating experience. The true p7y, sitting 
quietly in meditation in one place, traverses “‘a hundred worlds”, spiritual 
regions of which all pirs have given a similar account. This journey can be 
performed by the devotee through experience of the “Intelligence of the 
saints (‘Aql-i abdal)” — the ‘Aql-i Avval (Primal Intelligence) or divine creative 
power — not with the help of the discursive human intellect (‘aq/). But this 
experience can come only with the help of the pir of the time: 


Give up this business that has neither head nor foot (permanence): 
hark, old donkey, get for yourself a pir! 
May none but the pir be your master and captain! — 
Not the pir of the rolling sky (time or fate), 
but the pir of right guidance. 
The devotee of darkness sees the light immediately, 
as soon as he surrenders to the pir. 
What is required is self-surrender, not long toil: 
it is useless to rush about aimlessly in error. 


Henceforth, I will not seek the way to the highest heaven: 
I will seek the pir, I will seek the pir, the piv, the pir! 
The pir is the ladder to heaven: 
by what is the arrow made to fly? By the bow. 


Was it not Abraham who caused gross Nimrod 
to attempt the journey to heaven by means of the vulture? 
Impelled by self-will, he often went upward, 
but no vulture can fly to heaven. 
Abraham said to him, “O traveller, I will be your vulture: 
this is more seemly for you. 
When you make of me a ladder to go aloft, 
you will ascend to heaven without flying.” 


As the heart, without provisions or riding a camel, 
travels as swift as lightning to west and east; 

As a man’s consciousness, wandering abroad while he sleeps, 
travels during the night to remote cities; 

As the gnostic, sitting quietly in one place, 
travels by a hidden track through a hundred worlds. 

If he has not been endowed with power to travel like this, 


then where do all these reports originate concerning that country? 


Hundreds of thousands of pirs are agreed 

upon these reports and these true accounts. 
Among these sources, there is no dispute, 

as there is with knowledge based upon opinion. 
That is like searching for the direction of the Ka‘bah 

in the dark night, while this is like 

the presence of the Ka‘bah at midday. 


Arise, O Nimrod! Seek wings from holy men: 

you will get no ladder of ascent from these vultures. 
The vulture is discursive intellect, O poor one: 

its wings are connected with the eating of carrion; 
But the Intelligence of the saints (‘Agl-i abdal) 

is like the wings of Gabriel: 
It soars, mile by mile, 

up to the shade of the Lote Tree (in paradise). 
It says, “I am a royal falcon, I am fair and auspicious, 

Ihave nothing to do with carrion: I am no vulture. 
Abandon the vulture, for I will be your helper: 

a wing of mine is better for you than a hundred vultures.” 
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How long will you gallop blindly? 
To learn any trade and business you need a master (ustdd). 
Do not disgrace yourself in the capital of China: 
seek a sage (‘Gqil) and do not separate yourself from him. 
Hark, whatever the Plato of the age bids you do, give up your self-will, 
and act in accordance with that counsel. 
Rimi, Masnavi V1:4120-44; cf: MJR6 pp.485-86 


Though perhaps the most eloquent, Rtim? is not, of course, the only Sufi to 
have spoken of the necessity of a pir and of the help he gives to those who 
would travel the Way. Shabistart maintains that the pir is the final answer to 
all the machinations of the intellect: 


Holding the hem of the robes of the master of the tavern (pir-i kharabat), 
be liberated from all metaphysical gibberish and dry asceticism. 
Shabistari, Gulshan-i Raz 835, GRS p.104; cf. in SSE1 p.165 


‘Attar recommends eliminating the ego in order to draw close to such a pir: 


Become a molehill; destroy the mountain of deceit, 
so that the pzr may draw you towards himself. 
Attar, Divan 164:3438, DASN p.187; cf. in SSE6 p.85 


Hafiz speaks of the pir through metaphors concerning the wine tavern — the 
inner sanctum of divine love: 


Last night, our pir came from the masjid (mosque) 

to the wine tavern (may-khanah): 
O friends of the Way, after this, what is our plan? 
How can we disciples turn to the Ka‘bah, 

when our pir has his face 

towards the house of the wineseller (khdnah-’i khammar)?... 
O Hafiz, since the pir of ours, that friend of the Way, 

has become a tavern hunter, I shall become a dweller 

at the door of the wine tavern (may-khanah). 

Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.4, DIH p.34; cf, DHWC (10:1-2, 10) pp.46-47, 49 


He says that his dwelling place is the inner sanctum, and the meditation 
practice given to him by his pir is his daily work: 


Iam such that the corner of the tavern is my monastery (khdnaqah), 
and the prayer of the pir of the magi (mughdn) is my morning task. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.43, DIH p.98; cf, DHWC (42:1) p.108 


Poimandrés 375 
Wrapped in his cloak, sitting in meditation, he enjoys the bliss of divine love: 


Today is not the first time you will find 
us drinking wine beneath our cloak; 
The pir of the winehouse (may-kadah) has heard 
a hundred times of this occurrence. 
Hafiz, DHA p.57, DIH p.129; cf, DHWC (215:5) p.396, in SSE1 p.164 


He says that he has no other place to go except to sit at the inner door, and 
wait for the beloved to open it: 


If the pir of the magi (mughdn) does not open the door (dar), 
on whose door (dar) shall I knock? What remedy can I take? 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.186, DIH p.312; cf, DHWC (408-3) p.692 


He longs only to listen to the divine Sound, which is the reality of the true pir: 


What shall I do if I, 
who desire to drink only the purest wine, 
cannot hear the Speech (Sukhun) of the pir of the magi? 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.194, DIH p.320; cf, DHWC (420:5) p.708 


See also: shaykh. 


1. R.A. Nicholson, concerning al-Jili, in SIM p.85. 
2. Quran 8:17. 


Poimandrés (Gk) Lit. Shepherd-Man; the name of a radiant being, “vast in size 
beyond all bounds”, who appears at the beginning of the first book of the 
Hermetic literature. On being asked who he is, he replies: 


“Tam Poimandrés, sovereign Mind (Nous); I know what you wish to 
learn, for Iam with you everywhere.” 
I said, “I wish to learn about the things that are, to understand their 
nature, and to know God. These,” I said, “‘are what I would like to hear!” 
Then he said to me: “Keep in mind all that you wish to learn, and 
I will teach you.” 
Hermetica (Poimandrés) 1:2—3; cf. HAG p.47, HGCH p.1, TGH2 pp.4—5 


Poimandrés — who is, of course, a fictional device of the unknown author — 
then expands the consciousness of the narrator, who is given a “limitless 
vision’, and an awareness of everything “being changed into Light, a mellow 
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and joyous Light”. He also sees a “downward-tending darkness” that forms 
in one small part of the Light. And out of the Light comes a Word (Logos), 
which alights upon the darkness. Poimandrés explains: 


“That Light,” he said, “is I, even Mind (Nous), the first God, ...and 
the Word (Logos) which came forth from the Light is the Son of God.” 

“How so?” said I. 

“Learn my meaning,” said he, “that which sees and hears in you is 
the Word (Logos), and the Mind (Nous) is God the Father. They are 
not separate one from the other; for life is the union of Word (Logos) 
and Mind (Nous).” 

“Thank you for that,” I said. “So understand the Light, and make 
friends with it,” said he. 

Hermetica (Poimandrés) 1:6; cf. HAG p.48, HGCH p.2, TGH2 pp.5—6 


The Nous, commonly translated as ‘Mind’, refers here to the supreme 
Intelligence or Thought of God, the divine Light infusing all creation. Indeed, 
God is this very Intelligence, hidden within all things, and manifested in 
creation through His Word. The darkness is the beginnings of the material 
creation, and the book goes on to describe in greater detail the origin of man 
and the cosmos. 


See also: shepherd. 


pope The bishop of Rome, as head of the Roman Catholic Church; from Latin 


papa (father), from Greek pappas. In the Eastern Orthodox Church, local 
parish priests are sometimes called popes, and the title is also sometimes 
given to the Patriarch of Alexandria. Although some may argue that the Pope 
is the spiritual successor or representative of Jesus, the term does not appear 
to be used in a mystical context. 


See also: priest. 


powerful one One having great power; a Manichaean epithet of the master or 


saviour. In the Manichaean hymns, for instance, Mani is addressed as: 


God, the righteous one, has come from the paradise of light, 
the helpful one, the truly powerful one. 
Manichaean Hymns, HR2 p.92ff.; cf. ML pp.52-53 


And likewise: 
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Blessed be the shepherd, the judge, 
the good ruler, the leader, the powerful one. 
Manichaean Text, MM3 p.875ff., RMP bm, GSR p.59 


And an elegy on the death of one of Mant successors describes Mar Zak as: 


You who saved numberless souls from distress 
and guided them to their home. 
Strong, good, powerful one, who like all apostles, 
buddhas and gods, have now gone to your throne. 
Elegy on the Death of Mar Zaki, MM2 p.865ff., RMP ch; cf: GSR p.88, ML p.31 


See also: Mighty One (1). 


pratipannaka (S), patipannaka (Pa) Lit. one who has set out upon a path 
(patipanna); a noble disciple (S. a@rya-pudgala, Pa. ariya-puggala) who 
has set out upon the Noble Way (S. drya-marga, Pa. ariya-magga) of the 
Buddha and has reached any of the four stages on the path to enlightenment 
(nibbdna, bodhi). 


See also: arya-pudgala, patipanna (>4). 


prativasudeva, pratinarayana, pratishatru (S) Lit. against (prati) + vasudeva, 
narayana, or shatru; adversary, opponent, antihero; one of the five classes 
of shalaka-purusha (great personalities, heroes) in Jain mythology, who are 
pitted against their counterparts, the vasudevas, narayanas, or shatrus. See 
shalaka-purusha. 


pratyeka-buddha (S), pacceka-buddha (Pa), rang sangs rgyas (T), bizhi f6 
(C), byakushi butsu (J) Lit. single, separate, or solitary (pratyeka) awakened 
one (buddha). Pratyeka is a compound word made up of the prefix prati (for, 
towards) and eka (one), hence, ‘for one’, ‘for oneself’, ‘each one’; thus, a 
buddha who attains liberation and enlightenment for himself alone; a privately 
or independently enlightened one; a buddha who has acquired sufficient 
merit and wisdom in previous lives to enable him to attain buddhahood in 
the present life without the help of a teacher, and who does not teach the 
Dharma (Way, Path). 
Pratyeka-buddhas are said to speak little, to seek solitude, and to leave 
behind no community (sangha) of disciples to carry on the Dharma. Although 
they do not lead others to enlightenment, those who come into contact with 
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them nevertheless derive benefit and inspiration. Pratyeka-buddhas are 
sometimes said to be of two types:! 


1. A buddha who lives a solitary existence, having attained enlightenment 
(bodhi) for himself alone, sometimes described as rhinoceros-like, in refer- 
ence to the single horn of the animal and its predisposition for a solitary 
existence. 


2. A buddha who has attained enlightenment by meditation on the chain of 
causation (niddna) or dependent origination (S. pratitya-samutpdada) that 
leads to suffering, sometimes described as the ‘social’ type. Such enlight- 
enment may come about as a result of some experience or circumstance 
that, upon meditation, leads to awakening. 


In earlier translations, pratyeka was also rendered in Chinese as yudnjué (to 
know by reasoning; J. engaku) and later by diijué (to know on one’s own; J. 
dokkaku). 

A pratyeka-buddha is one of three kinds of enlightened being, the other 
two being an arhat (worthy one), who reaches enlightenment (bodhi, nirvana) 
through the help of a buddha; and a samyak-sambuddha (fully enlightened 
buddha), who teaches the Dharma. A samyak-sambuddha is not only enlight- 
ened, but has rediscovered the Dharma (the teachings, the Way) and teaches 
it to the people of the world after it has been forgotten. Although there can 
be many samyak-sambuddhas existing in many other ‘world systems’, the 
appearance of samyak-sambuddhas is this world is said to be rare, separated 
by vast periods of time, in the order of tens of thousands of years. In their 
absence, pratyeka-buddhas may arise and, although they are exemplars, they 
do not teach others the path to liberation. 

The concept of the pratyeka-buddha is present in both Theravada and 
Mahayana traditions. In Theravada, the term appears in the Pali texts, as well 
as in the commentaries and other ancillary literature. In the [sigili Sutta of 
the Majjhima Nikaya, the Buddha is reported to have said that 500 pacceka- 
buddhas once lived in the Jsigili mountain: 


In the past, O monks, five hundred pacceka-buddhas lived for a long 
time on this /sigi/i mountain. As they were entering the mountain 
they were visible, but once they had entered, they became invisible. 
People seeing this remarked: “This mountain swallows these seers (ist 
gilati);” hence the name /sigili came into being.... 

The names of these great beings who are free from sorrow and 
desire, who have overcome their passions, and have individually 
attained enlightenment, noble among men, I now make known. 

Majjhima Nikaya 116, Isigili Sutta, PTSM3 p.68; cf: MNPT 
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The Buddha goes on to list many of their names. 

The Digha Nikaya has the Buddha say that a pacceka-buddha is one of 
the four kinds of people who are “worthy of a stupa’, the other three being a 
tathagata, an arahanta, and a cakkavartin (universal monarch). A stupa is a 
dome-shaped Buddhist shrine over a relic, and the Digha Nikaya maintains 
that such stupas are helpful because they remind people of the Dhamma, as 
aresult of which, 


the hearts of many are calmed and made happy; and so calmed and 
with their minds established in faith therein, at the breaking up of the 
body, after death, they will be reborn in a realm of heavenly happi- 
ness. And it is because of this...that these four persons are worthy 
of a stupa. 

Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 pp.142—-43; cf. DNVS 


In the Mahayana tradition, which extols the virtues of the bodhisattva who 
vows not to enter nirvana as long as any unenlightened beings remain, a 
pratyeka-buddha is regarded as somewhat selfish in outlook, lacking in com- 
passion, and undeveloped with respect to the ten padramitas, the ‘perfections’ 
of character developed by a bodhisattva over many lifetimes, which enable 
him to teach others. On occasion, the term may even be used pejoratively in 
reproof of a monk who seems too intent on his own personal enlightenment. 

Early texts do not distinguish between the enlightenment of the three kinds 
of enlightened beings, although the enlightenment of a sammda-sambuddha 
is often called sambodhi (perfect enlightenment). Later, non-canonical 
Pali sources mention three degrees of enlightenment, depending upon the 
aspirant’s resolve — to become an arahanta, pratyeka-buddha, or samma- 
sambuddha. Mahayana texts regard a buddha’s enlightenment to be greater 
than the other two.* 

Mahayana sources distinguish three paths to enlightenment: pratyeka- 
buddhayana — the vehicle of the pratyeka-buddha; shravakaydana — the vehicle 
or way of the shravaka-buddhas, shravaka meaning disciple, which leads to 
arhat-ship; and bodhisattvaydna, the way of the bodhisattva, which is regarded 
as the highest. According to the Mahdaparinirvana Sitra, just as the colour of 
all milk is the same, regardless of the colour of the cow from which it came, all 
beings have the same essential buddha-nature, which all can realize in equal 
measure. When the “countless billions of impurities (Gsrava)” of unwholesome 
thoughts and emotions have been extinguished, all beings experience the same 
enlightenment, just as gold becomes pure by smelting when all its impurities 
have been removed.* “All rivers flow into the great ocean.’”* 

Nevertheless, the Mahaparinirvana Sitra maintains there is both “differ- 
ence” and “no difference” between the nirvana attained by each of the three 
paths and that attained by a buddha: 
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The shravaka is like milk, the pratyeka-buddha like cream, the 
bodhisattva like butter, and the All-Buddha World-Honoured One 
(Buddha-Bhagavan) like sarpirmanda (refined cream cheese, créme 
de la créme). That is why we say that there are four kinds of different 
nature in mahdaparinirvana. 

Mahaparinirvana Sutra 10, T12 374:423b2-4; cf. MMSY (16) p.136 


Struggling with the inability to describe the essentially indescribable, the 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra tries to present the point in various ways. Although 
the pratyeka-buddha “knows the words” of the Dharma, he does not possess 
“unhindered wisdom”. “He knows of the meaning, but he is not blessed with 
unhinderedness (of understanding) of the meaning.” That is to say, his under- 
standing is still to some extent conceptual rather than completely realized: 


The pratyeka-buddha practises the Way of extinction (nirvana) and 
seeks a lonely place. With him, there is no saving of beings, no resort- 
ing to miracles; instead, he is silent, without talking, all day long. How 
can he have unhindered wisdom? Why does he sit silently and not 
teach? He does not speak about Dharma and enable beings to gain the 
ushmagata, murdhan, laukikagra-dharma, srotapanna, sakridagamin, 
arhat, pratyeka-buddha, or bodhisattva-mahasattva (levels on the way 
to nirvana). He does not cause others to gain unsurpassed bodhichitta. 

Mahaparinirvana Siitra 17, T12 374:463c10-15, MMSY (22) p.227 


The Lankavatara Sutra likewise demeans the status of pratyeka-buddhas, 
portraying them more or less as intellectuals, rather than truly realized beings: 


You should look inwardly and not become attached to the letter and 
a superficial view of things; you should not fall into the attainments, 
conceptions, experiences, views, and samddhis of the shravakas, 
pratyeka-buddhas, and philosophers; you should have no liking for 
small talk and witticism. 

Lankdvatara Siitra 1:10; cf: LSMT p.10 


The Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna also portrays the nirvana of the 
pratyeka-buddhas as something less than the highest. According to his 
viewpoint, pratyeka-buddhas reach enlightenment either in solitude or they 
are “awakened as a result of some circumstance (niddna)”.® But neither 
shravakas nor pratyeka-buddhas have perfected the padramitas (perfections). 
“Although the arhats and pratyeka-buddhas have destroyed this threefold 
poison (trivisha: attachment, aversion, and delusion), they have not entirely 
eliminated the latent predispositions (vasand) of poison.’ 
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Speaking of the inner status or consciousness of a pratyeka-buddha, the 
Tibetan Jama Khenpo Chéga explains that they have completely overcome 
the influence of the five skandhas (constituents of being), which arise from 
clinging to the sense of a personal ego or identity. Not the slightest trace 
remains. This brings them to the status of an arhat (an enlightened being), 
who attains “nirvana without remainder”, a state he describes as like a person 
who has entirely recovered from a disease without the slightest trace remain- 
ing, or like a fire that has consumed all the firewood.* However, he says that 
nirvana without remainder is not the ultimate enlightenment. Eventually, 
they have to enter the way of the bodhisattva: 


Once the virtues of the shravakas and pratyeka-buddhas (T. rang sangs 
rgyas) that enable them to remain in this state are exhausted, they wake 
up and must enter the path of the bodhisattvas. Sometimes they may 
remain for an aeon or even for a hundred aeons in this state of cessation 
(‘gog pa). When their merit comes to an end, they are awakened from 
their state by light rays emitted from the Buddha’s body. The Buddha 
then instructs them to enter the path of the bodhisattvas. 

The meditation and virtuous lives of the shravakas and pratyeka- 
buddhas lead them only as far as the nirvana without remainder. The 
limits of their path preclude them from reaching a state beyond this. To 
progress further and eventually reach the level of perfect buddhahood, 
they must enter the bodhisattva path. ... A pratyeka-buddha, literally 
‘self-arisen buddha’, is someone who has accumulated sufficient 
merit and wisdom in former lifetimes to attain nirvana without the 
teachings of a buddha. A pratyeka-buddha stays totally private, and 
will never teach others. 

Compared to the unlimited nirvana of the Buddha, which is like 
infinite space, the nirvana of the shravakas and the pratyeka-buddhas 
is said to be the size of a mustard seed. Nevertheless, the nirvana of 
the shravaka-arhats and the pratyeka-buddha-arhats is beyond the 
three realms of samsdra (cycle of birth and death). They will never 
fall back into samsdara. They dwell for many aeons in a limited nirvana 
until a beam of light emanated by the Buddha awakens them. Then 
the Buddha will teach them, “You have not yet achieved the unlimited 
nirvana. Among the three kinds of suffering, you have not transcended 
the ‘omnipresent suffering in the making’. You have overcome the veils 
of affliction, but not the veils of cognition. You must now proceed on 
the path of the bodhisattvas to the level of complete enlightenment.” 

Only a buddha is beyond omnipresent suffering in the making, 
which is the subtle form of impermanence. The wisdom of a buddha 
is utterly beyond impermanence. But the wisdom of the arhats, 
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pratyeka-buddhas and bodhisattvas is still subject to subtle levels 
of impermanence, the omnipresent suffering in the making. Their 
wisdom still changes from moment to moment. 

Khenpo Chéga, On Bodhisattva-Charydvatdra 228-30; cf: DNK1 pp.477-78 


Moreover: 


Shravakas and pratyeka-buddhas (T. rang sangs rgyas) have yet to 
develop the all-encompassing compassion of the bodhisattvas, whose 
aim is to guide all sentient beings to the level of complete enlighten- 
ment. Shravakas and pratyeka-buddhas (T. rang sangs rgyas) do have 
compassion, but they do not practise with the motivation to guide all 
sentient beings to the level of complete enlightenment, one of the main 
features of the bodhisattva path. 

Khenpo Chéga, On Bodhisattva-Charydvatdra 228-30; cf. DNK1 p.478 


The Mahayana perspective is only one among several Buddhist viewpoints. 
In the Lotus Siitra, the Buddha maintains that although he did indeed teach 
the Three Vehicles (Triyana), there is actually only One Vehicle (Ekayana) 
and one goal — that of buddhahood. He taught the three ways so that people 
would not be discouraged at the thought of the effort required in order to 
reach buddhahood. In fact, says the Buddha in the Lotus Satra, when a being 
becomes a buddha, he does not enter extinction, but out of compassion 
remains in the world for aeons, for the benefit of all beings. He reveals that he 
himself had been in the world for millennia, helping people to enlightenment, 
and that his present human form as Shakyamuni is only an illusion, adopted 
out of compassion, so that people would not be awestruck when confronted 
by an immortal being.° The attainment of the arhats, pratyeka-buddhas and 
bodhisattvas as understood by Mahayana is depicted as something less than 
that of the Buddha. The paths to these lesser nirvanas are to be set aside in 
the quest for the single and sublime buddhahood.” 

The Lotus Sutra is an Indian text that attempted to reconcile the Theravada 
(or Hinayana, lesser vehicle) and Mahayana traditions into a single Ekaydna, 
and was influential in shaping Buddhist doctrine in East Asia. Probably 
written around the first century BCE, several centuries after the death of the 
historical Buddha, the text itself frequently asserts its own veracity, defending 
its place as sacred scripture and condemning to a multitude of misfortunes, 
including rebirth in hell or lower animal forms, those who oppose it or decry 
its authenticity." An efficacious form of self-propaganda! 


See also: arhat, buddha. 


1. Jamgén Kongtrul, Treasury of Knowledge 6:3.1.4, TK5 pp.153-S8. 
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See “sambodhi,” in Oxford Dictionary of Buddhism, ODB. 
Mahaparinirvana Sitra 10, T12 374:422a24—423al11; cf. MMSY (16) p.136. 
Mahaparinirvana Sitra 3, T12 374:381b29; cf. MMSY (4) p.38. 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra 17, T12 374:463c16-24, MMSY (22) p.227. 
Nagarjuna, Mahaprajndaparamita Shastra 30:2.2; cf. TVW2 p.829. 
Nagarjuna, Mahdprajnaparamita Shastra 4, TVWI1 p.110. 

Khenpo Chéga, On Bodhisattva-Charyavatara 228-30, DNK1 pp.477-78. 
See “Lotus Sutra,” in Oxford Dictionary of Buddhism, ODB. 

Lotus Siitra 1-3, 5, 7-8, 10, 12, 14, 16-17, 19-20, 23-25, T9 262 passim. 

. Lotus Sitra 3, T9 262:15b2—16b6, LSOC pp.109-16. 
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pravartini (S) Lit. guide; a nun in the Jain Shvetambara Mirtipujaka (image 
worshipper) tradition who in the past administered several groups of nuns 
(sadhvit) who lived and travelled together. In present times, the position is 
honorary, the direction of the individual groups of nuns being in the hands 
of their guruni (female guru). Previously, the rank also existed among the 
Shvetambara Sthanakavasis, but is no longer used.' 


See also: gurunti. 


1. See “pravartini,” A to Z of Jainism, AZIW. 


pravrajita (S), pabbajita (Pa) Lit. gone forth, gone abroad; one who has gone 
forth (S. pravrajya, Pa. pabbajjd) into homelessness; a religious mendicant;' 
a monk, a recluse, an anchorite; used predominantly in Buddhism for one 
who has been ordained or initiated as a Buddhist monk. Indicating that the 
qualities of a true monk are inner rather than outer, the Buddha says in the 
Dhammapada.? 


He is no mendicant (pabbajita) who harms anothert.... 
Because he gives up impurity (mala) 
is he called a mendicant (pabbajita). 
Dhammapada 14:6, 26:6 


In a similar vein, in a passage concerning patience, Nagarjuna observes: 


Patience is the strength of all monks (pravrajita): 
Nagarjuna, Mahaprajiaparamita Shastra 46:3.3.3, TVW4 p.1610 


A well-known Buddhist chant summarizes the qualities and ideals of the 
Buddhist monk, the passages being taken from various Pali texts: 
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Those gone forth (pabbajita) should frequently reflect on these ten 
things: 


. [have left the social order. 

. My life needs the support of others. 

. I must change the way I behave. 

. Can I fault myself with regard to the precepts? 

. Can my knowledgable fellows in the holy life, on close examina- 
tion, fault me with regard to the precepts? 

6. I will grow different, separate from all that is dear and appealing 
to me. 

7. I am the owner of my actions, heir to my actions, born of my 
actions, related through my actions, and live dependent on my 
actions. Whatever I do, for good or for evil, to that will I fall heir. 

8. What am I becoming as the days and the nights fly past? 

9. Is there an empty dwelling in which I delight? 

10. Have I attained a superior human state, a truly noble knowledge 
and vision, such that when my fellows in the holy life ask me, near 
the hour of my death, I will not feel ashamed? 
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These are the ten things on which those gone forth (pabbajita) should 
frequently reflect. 
Buddhist Chants, CGDO pp.30-32 


See also: parivraja, pravrajya (7.4). 


1. E.g. Maitri Upanishad 7:8. 
2. See also Dhammapada 5:15. 


preacher, preacher of light A preacher is someone who preaches a religious or 

spiritual doctrine, as in the biblical book of Ecclesiastes, which begins, “The 

words of the preacher (kohelet), the son of David, king in Jerusalem”;! in a 

mystical context, occasionally used as an epithet of the saviour in Manichaean 

literature, where the term is also used in its general sense for someone who 
was delegated to give the Manichaean teachings. 

In a psalm of praise to “the sage, the paraclete’’, the psalmist says that all 

the devotees and the saviours of the past render homage to the master Mani: 


The race of the righteous 
and the spirits and souls of the wise, 
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the assemblies of the messengers, ... 
the living merchants, the preachers of light — 
They render glory to this conqueror — the sage, the paraclete. 
Manichaean Psalm Book CCXXXVII; cf. MPB p.37 


1. Ecclesiastes 1:1, KJV. 


prerak(a) (S/H/Pu) Lit. setting in motion, urging, dispatching, sending; impeller, 
prompter, mover, inspirer; one who gives inspiration; mystically, the Lord or 
master who dwells within, giving inspiration from within: 


You are the inspirer (prerak) within all hearts, O master: 
Iam inflicted with longing, why do you not call me? 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 33:18.13, SBP p.276 


presbyter (Gk. presbyteros) An elder of the congregation in the early Christian 
church. In modern Christianity, the office has a variety of functions, depend- 
ing on the branch of the church. 


See also: envoy, priest. 


priest A minister of a religion; in Christianity, one ordained to act as a mediator 
between God and the congregation in matters such as the blessing and dis- 
tribution of sacraments, preaching, human and spiritual guidance, and so on. 
Mystics, more especially perfect saints, have often seemed somewhat hard 
on priests and religious authorities in their teachings, but this usually needs 
to be understood in a historical perspective. 
The purpose of true saints is to awaken people to the spiritual Reality. 
It sometimes happens that the religious authorities — of any religion — gain 
such a powerful hold on peoples’ minds that individuals are either unable 
or unwilling to think for themselves in matters of spirituality and the soul’s 
relationship to God. At such times, saints are liable to use strong language 
to help free people from the domination of the priests and other authorities, 
enabling them to consider forming their own direct relationship with God, 
without the mediation of a priest. Spirituality is an inward personal affair, 
and it is an essential aspect of any democratic and free-thinking society 
that people should be able to criticize and even ridicule any authority that 
purports to tell others how to think and what to believe, especially in matters 
as significant as spirituality. 
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In the Time of Jesus 

In the case of Judaism at the time of Jesus, the Jewish religious authorities 
fell mainly into two camps. There were the Sadducees, from whom many of 
the priests were drawn, who advocated Temple worship, and strict adherence 
to the written word of the Law (Torah), as found in the Bible. And there were 
the Pharisees, a party of scholars and pietists, who believed in both the oral 
as well as the written transmission of the Law, together with interpretation of 
the Law in the light of current circumstances. They also believed that worship 
should consist not of the bloody sacrifices of the Temple priests, but of prayer 
and study of the Law. As a result, they cultivated the use of decentralized 
synagogues as places of worship. 

In descriptions of Jesus’ altercations with the Jewish religious authori- 
ties, the Christian gospels generally link the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
under one banner. The Pharisees must have exercised considerable control 
over people, because — if the gospel accounts are to be believed — Jesus uses 
forceful polemic when speaking of them. In the Gospel of Thomas, he says: 


Woe to the Pharisees, 
for they are like a dog sleeping in the manger of oxen, 
for neither does he eat nor does he let the oxen eat. 
Gospel of Thomas 50:102, NHS20 pp.88-89 


Jesus indicates that religious authorities presume that they are the sole 
authority concerning the teachings of past mystics or prophets, insisting 
that only their interpretation of the scriptures is correct. By this means, they 
confuse the real seekers of God, keeping them away from an understanding 
of the universal Truth. At the same time, the priests themselves are not real 
seekers of the mystic Truth. They are like dogs sitting on cattle food. They 
do not eat the food themselves, but they prevent those who would like to eat 
from doing so. 

Naturally, the statement is a general one, referring to the overall conditions 
at the time, for there are indications that a number of both Pharisees and 
priests did actually become the followers of Jesus. In fact, James the brother 
of Jesus, once a high priest in Jerusalem, became the head of the Christian 
church at Jerusalem after Jesus’ death. 

Nevertheless, even in the canonical gospels, there are a number of state- 
ments attributed to Jesus which — if authentic — indicate his desire to reveal 
the hypocrisy of some elements of the religious authorities: 


Alas for you, scribes and Pharisees — hypocrites! 
For you cleanse the outside of the cup and platter, 
while within they are full of extortion and intemperance. 
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You blind Pharisee! First cleanse that which is within the cup and platter, 
that the outside may be clean also. 
Matthew 23:25-26; cf. KJV 


Jewish practice at the time included many forms of ritual cleansing. Here, 
Jesus is pointing out that, while insisting on various external rituals sup- 
posed to be essential for purity, the heart may be full of human impurity and 
imperfection. Similarly: 


Alas for you, scribes and Pharisees — hypocrites! 
For you are like whitewashed sepulchres, 
which outwardly appear beautiful, 
but within are full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness. 
So also do you outwardly appear righteous unto men, 
but within you are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 
Matthew 23:27-28; cf. KJV 


The Pharisees, he says, dress themselves in white robes of purity in order 
to appear spiritual. But within, they are spiritually dead, and full of human 
weaknesses; or as a similar statement in Luke has it: 


Alas for you, scribes and Pharisees — hypocrites! 
For you are like graves that are hidden, 
and men walk over them unawares. 
Luke 11:44; cf: KIV 


The Pharisees, he says, are like graves. Men meet them, but are quite unaware 
how spiritually dead they are. Therefore, as Jesus concludes in Matthew: 


Let them alone: they be blind leaders of the blind: 
and if the blind lead the blind, 
both shall fall into the ditch. 
Matthew 15:14, KJV 


At the time of Jesus, Palestine had had a recent history of priestly rulers (the 
Hasmonaean dynasty), a number of whom had been cruel and tyrannical. 
During the mid-second century BCE, Jonathan Maccabeus had successfully 
started a rebellion against the ruling Seleucid dynasty (founded by one of the 
heirs of Alexander the Great). He was succeeded by his brother Simon who 
soon established independence from the Seleucids, becoming the first priest- 
king of the Hasmonaean dynasty. The last Hasmonaean ruler, Antigonus II, 
was deposed by the Romans in 63 BCE. 
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In 47 BCE, Julius Caesar appointed an Edomite Arab, Herod Antipater, 
as procurator of Judaea. He was also honoured with the status of Roman 
citizenship, a hereditary position, which he passed to his son, Herod the Great. 
The thirty-six-year-old Herod the Great came to power as the governor of 
Galilee in 47 BCE, and became the unchallenged ruler of Judaea in 37 BCE, 
a position he held for 32 years, after receiving help from the Romans ina civil 
war against the heirs of the Hasmonaeans. To help stabilize his regime, he 
divorced his wife Doris, sent her and their son away from court, and married 
a Hasmonaean princess, Mariamne. It is said that although he was deeply in 
love with Mariamne, he had her executed eight years later, along with their 
two sons. Herod himself died in 4 BCE. Although a practising Jew and a 
protector of Jewish interests, he was of entirely Arabic origin. 

Despite the success of the Hasmonaeans in freeing Judaea from Seleucid 
rule, there were many who considered that the only rightful priest-kings 
should be from the line of David, and that the Hasmonaeans were therefore 
unlawful rulers. A number of the Dead Sea Scrolls, probably dating from the 
first and possibly second centuries BCE (though some say later), support this 
viewpoint. They also speak of the persecution of the mysterious “teacher of 
righteousness” by a “wicked priest”. Though never mentioned by name, it 
was almost certainly one of the Hasmonaean dynasty or someone of power 
within that administration. 

Whether or not the Davidic issue was relevant, the mystic, probably the 
teacher of righteousness who wrote the hymns found among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, nonetheless speaks, like Jesus, of the misinterpretations of the priests, 
whom he dubs “lying interpreters” and “teachers of lies”: 


I thank Thee, O Lord, 
for Thou hast fastened Thine eye upon me. 
Thou hast saved me from the zeal 
of lying interpreters (priests?), 
and from the congregation of those 
who seek smooth things. 
Thanksgiving Hymns 8:30-35, CDSV p.264 


In another hymn, the writer adds “false prophets” to those who lead people 
astray. The “teachers of lies”, he says, exchange smooth words for the mystic 
“Law’’, the mystic “Voice” or “Word” of God: 


Teachers of lies have smoothed Thy people with words, 
and false prophets have led them astray; 

They perish without understanding, 
for their works are in folly... 
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And they, teachers of lies and seers of falsehood, 
have schemed against me a devilish scheme, 
to exchange the Law engraved on my heart by Thee 
for the smooth things (which they speak) to Thy people. 
And they withhold from the thirsty the drink of knowledge (gndsis), 
and assuage their thirst with vinegar, 
that they may gaze on their straying, 
on their folly concerning their feast days, 
on their fall into their snares. ... 


For they hearken not to Thy Voice, 
nor do they give ear to Thy Word; 

Of the vision of knowledge, they say, “It is unsure,” 
and of the way of Thy heart, “It is not the way.”... 


But those who please Thee 
shall stand before Thee forever; 
Those who walk in the way of Thy heart 
shall be established for evermore. 
Thanksgiving Hymns 12:5-25, CDSV pp.269-—70 


See also: high priest, Pharisees, Sadducees. 


progressive, traveller, wayfarer In mysticism, one who is travelling the spiritual 
path; in Christian mysticism, often part of a tripartite division of spiritual 
aspirants into beginners, wayfarers or travellers, and adepts or the perfected. 
Among the Christian mystics of Spain, for instance, these were known as the 
principiantes (beginners), the aprovechantes or aprovechados (progressives), 
and the perfectos (adepts, proficient, perfect). 


See also: adept. 


prophet, prophetess (Gk. prophétés, L. propheta, He. navi, A/P. nabi) A divinely 
inspired mystic or seer, who has inner spiritual knowledge of things divine; 
a person who speaks from divine inspiration or revelation; a person through 
whom God, or a lesser deity, or an angel speaks; a person who predicts the 
future; one of the Jewish patriarchal holy men of biblical times; someone with 
the ‘gift of prophecy’, which in ancient times implied being able to speak of 
spiritual matters in an inspired manner; in Zoroastrianism, Zarathushtra; in 
Christianity, Jesus; in Mandaeism, John the Baptist; in Manichaeism, Mani; 
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in Islam, Muhammad; in Mormonism, the founder Joseph Smith (1805-1844); 
aterm used particularly in the three Semitic religions, Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam — although spiritual leaders who may be termed prophets have 
appeared at all times and in all cultures; in a secular or figurative sense, any 
powerful leader with impassioned vision, especially of a social or ethical 
nature, and a desire to change the status quo; from the Greek pro (for, on 
behalf of) + phémi (to speak), hence, a spokesman — one who speaks for 
someone, such as God; pheémi is also related to phaein (to bring to light). 

Mystically, a genuine prophet differs from other religious or spiritual 
functionaries in that he is not appointed by man, but by the spirit that guides 
or possesses him. Not having the spiritual consciousness of a prophet, it is 
impossible for anormal human being to know whether this is truly the highest 
Divinity, or some lesser, though nonetheless powerful, deity or inner spiritual 
station. The prophet himself may not know either, but acts only as he feels 
divinely inspired. It is also possible that a prophet is unknowingly a victim 
of self-deception, of his own complex mental and spiritual processes, or that 
he is a complete fraud or charlatan — a false prophet. In all instances, it can 
be difficult for others to know the prophet’s motivations. 

It can also be presumed that although a prophet may be born for that pur- 
pose, yet he is also prepared for the task — knowingly or unknowingly — by 
meditation or interior prayer. A true prophet is not an uncontrolled raver, but 
an exceptionally focused and self-controlled individual. Many prophets have 
resisted their calling (e.g. Amos and Jeremiah among the biblical prophets) 
until overwhelmed by their guiding spirit, or instructed to take up the work 
by their own spiritual master. Moreover, prophets do not normally intend to 
found a major new religion, but only to teach from within the existing social 
and religious framework. 

Prophets possessed by a spiritual power appear in works by the Greek 
playwright Aeschylus (c.525-456 BCE) — Cassandra in Agamemnon and the 
prophet of Apollo in Eumenideés. Plato defines a prophet as someone who 
speaks in ecstasy. In Phaedrus, he engages in a wordplay, remarking humor- 
ously that the ‘t’ should not have been inserted into mantiké (prophetic art). 
If the ‘t’ is omitted, the result is maniké (madness, ecstasy).! 

In the Hebrew Bible, a prophet of the highest order is traditionally under- 
stood to be an interpreter and mystically illumined herald of the will of God, 
sent by Yahweh to convey His will to the people of Israel, to lead them back 
to the Law, from wherever they had strayed. He was understood to be the 
mouthpiece of God on earth, his work including teaching and guiding, as well 
as foretelling. He was also called a messenger of God, a man of God, a servant 
of God, a man of the spirit, an inspired man, and so on. Biblical prophets, 
however, covered a broad spectrum, and included oracles, diviners, readers of 
signs and omens, astrologers, soothsayers, dream interpreters, clairvoyants, 
as well as spiritual teachers who were true men of God. Likewise, prophecy 
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itself spanned everything from predictions of the future to the provision of 
real spiritual guidance. 

The first prophet (navi) named in the Bible is Abraham, known as the 
Friend of God.’ Following him was Moses, the founder and lawgiver of Israel, 
said to have conversed with God as a friend.* According to the biblical story, 
both Abraham and Moses were favoured by personal communications from 
God,* though this has often been interpreted metaphorically. After Moses 
came Aaron (his brother), Samuel, David, Elijah, and many others to whom 
Yahweh manifested Himself in dreams and visions. In addition, there were 
the prophetic writers, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, and the twelve 
minor prophets, whose books are all included in the Bible. There have also 
been prophetesses, like Miriam, sister of Moses and Aaron. 

The manner in which a prophet receives revelations can be truly known 
only by the prophet himself, but this does not prevent ordinary mortals from 
speculating. Referring to the Bible, the twelfth-century Scottish mystic, 
Richard of Victor, writes: 


“T shall hear,” says the prophet David, “not what I speak myself, but 
what my Lord God speaks in me;”* and another prophet says, that an 
angel spake in him.° 

Richard of Victor, Benjamin 7; cf. CSK p.119 


Philo Judaeus, who is also thinking of the biblical prophets, says that a 
prophet speaks nothing of his own,’ but resembles a musical instrument, 
played by the Divine. He follows Plato in thinking of prophets as ecstatics, 
in the sense that only when “the mind is evicted at the arrival of the divine 
Spirit”, do they become the subject of “divine possession”.*® He also adds that 
the origin of the “gift of prophecy” is the “holy Word (Logos)”’, the divine 
creative power. And since this Word can only be contacted by a good and 
virtuous man, a “wicked” or “worthless person” is automatically precluded 
from divine inspiration. But, he says, before God or the Word can possess 
the soul, the sun of the mind must set: 


Now, with every good man, it is the holy Word (Logos) that assures 
him of his gift of prophecy. For a prophet (prophétés) speaks nothing 
of his own, but all his utterances come from elsewhere, the echoes of 
Another’s voice. The wicked may never be the interpreter of God, so 
that no wicked person can properly be said to be inspired. The name 
only befits the wise man (sophos), since he alone is the sounding 
instrument of God’s voice, struck and played by His invisible hand.... 

So while the radiance of the mind (nous) still surrounds us, when 
it is still pouring, as it were, a noonday beam into the entire soul, we 
remained self-contained, not possessed. But when it sets, naturally 
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ecstasy and divine possession and madness fall upon us. For when the 
light of God shines, the human light sets; when the divine light sets, 
the human light dawns and rises. This is what regularly befalls the 
fellowship of the prophets (prophétés). The mind (nous) is evicted at 
the arrival of the divine Spirit; but when it departs, the mind returns 
to its tenancy. Mortal and immortal may not share the same home. 
Therefore, the setting of reason and the darkness that surrounds it 
produce ecstasy and inspired frenzy. ... 

For the prophet (prophétés), even when he seems to be speaking, 
really holds his peace, and his organs of speech, mouth and tongue are 
wholly in the employ of Another, to reveal whatever He wills. Unseen 
by us, that Other plays upon those organs with the skill of a master 
hand, making them instruments of sweet and harmonious music, laden 
with every kind of melody. 

Philo Judaeus, Heir of Divine Things 52-53; 
cf. PCW4 pp.416—-19, WPJ2 pp.146—47 


The prophet, says Philo, having detached himself from the world of the senses, 
dwells in an altogether higher realm: 


But the men of God are priests and prophets (prophétai) who have 
declined involvement in the commonwealth of the world, to become 
citizens therein, but have risen wholly above the realm of sense percep- 
tion, and have been translated into the spiritual realm (noétos kosmos), 
and dwell there, registered as freemen in the state of imperishable and 
incorporeal ideas (mental archetypes). 

Philo Judaeus, On Giants 13; cf. PCW2 pp.474-75, WPJ1 p.341 


As aresult, nothing is unknown to him: 


To a prophet (prophétés), nothing is unknown, for he has within 
himself a spiritual sun, whose unclouded rays give him a full and 
clear apprehension of things unseen by the outward senses, but yet 
apprehended by the inner understanding (dianoia). 

Philo Judaeus, Special Laws 4:36; cf. PCW8 pp.126-27, WPJ3 p.402 


The prophet walks in this world, therefore, as a wise man. Speaking of 
someone who is fortunate enough to be able to devote all his “leisure to the 
meditation of wisdom, thus finding a blessed and happy life”, Philo adds: 


This is a mind that drinks deep of God’s beneficent Power (Dynamis), 
and feasts on the sacred thoughts and teachings. This is a mind in 
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which, so says the prophet (prophétés), God “walks”? as in a palace; 
for the mind of the wise man is in truth a palace and a house of God. 
Philo Judaeus, On Rewards and Punishments 20; 

cf. PCW8 pp.386-87, WPJ3 p.484 


Therefore, says Philo, addressing his reader (or perhaps himself), abandon 
this world, and become like the prophets, filled with heavenly yearning: 


Therefore, O soul (psyché), if you feel any yearning to inherit the 
good things of God, leave not only your country (which is the body), 
your kinsfolk (which are the senses), and your father’s house (which 
is speech), but be a fugitive from yourself also, and depart out of 
yourself. Like persons possessed, be filled with inspired frenzy, even 
as the prophets (prophétés) are inspired. For when the mind is in a state 
of divine inspiration, and no longer mistress of itself, but is stirred to 
its depths and maddened by heavenly yearning and is drawn upward 
to the truly Existent One, with Truth leading the way, removing all 
obstacles from its path, so that it may advance by a smooth and easy 
road — then it is its destiny to become an inheritor of the things of God. 

Philo Judaeus, Heir of Divine Things 14; cf. PCW4 pp.316-17, WPJ2 p.107 


In his descriptions of the prophet, Philo is speaking from the viewpoint 
of a mystically minded philosopher, putting forward the common opinion 
concerning prophets and their utterances. But there is another perspective. 
In the early Christian Clementine Homilies, the apostle Peter observes that 
a true prophet knows everything, all the time, through his boundless and 
constant spiritual vision, not as is commonly supposed, by being occasionally 
overwhelmed by the Spirit: 


Being a faultless prophet, and looking upon all things with the bound- 
less eye of his soul, he knows hidden things. But if we should hold, as 
many do, that even the true prophet, not always but sometimes, when 
he has the Spirit, and through it, foreknows, but when he has it not 
is ignorant — if we should suppose thus, we should deceive ourselves 
and mislead others. For such a matter belongs to those who are madly 
inspired by the spirit of disorder. 

Clementine Homilies III: 13, CH p.62 


The Christian gospels themselves also provide a few clues as to beliefs 
concerning the prophets in the time of Jesus. Jesus himself says that through 
their association with him, his disciples have had inner experiences that 
“many prophets” and spiritually minded seekers have longed for, but have 
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never known. The implication is that many of the prophets had not reached 
the highest mystical goal: 


But blessed are your eyes, for they see: and your ears, for they hear. For 
verily I say unto you, that many prophets (prophétai) and righteous men 
have desired to see those things which you see, and have not seen them; 
and to hear those things which you hear, and have not heard them. 

Matthew 13:16—-17; cf. KJV 


Even the general population thought Jesus was a prophet. In Matthew, the 
people call him “Jesus the prophet of Nazareth of Galilee”,'° and regard him 
as a reincarnation of one of the prophets of old, even of his forerunner John 
the Baptist: 


And Jesus went out with his disciples into the towns of Caesarea 
Philippi: and on the way he asked his disciples, saying unto them, 
“Whom do men say that I am?” And they answered, “‘John the 
Baptist’: but some say, ‘Elias’; and others, ‘One of the prophets 
(prophéton).’” And he said unto them, “But whom do you say that I 
am?’ And Peter answered and said unto him, “You are the Christ.” 
And he charged them that they should tell no man of him.” 

Mark 8:27-30; cf: KJV 


In several other instances, the gospel writers say clearly that the religious 
authorities would like to have prevented Jesus from teaching, but they feared to 
do so because the multitudes “counted him as a prophet (prophétés)’.'* Again, 
when visiting his home territory, Jesus receives a mixed welcome, prompting 
him to observe ironically, “A prophet (prophétés) is not without honour, save 
in his own country, and in his own house.”' Jesus is also recorded as having 
upbraided the ancestors of the “scribes and Pharisees” for murdering the 
prophets of the past.'* John the Baptist is also regarded as a prophet.'> Such 
passages indicate, as is clear from other historical sources, that prophets or 
mystics and their disciples were not uncommon at that time. 

Moving from ancient to more recent times, the Indian Sufi ‘Inayat Khan 
explains the meaning of the term in a general mystical sense: 


The Sufi understands that although God is the source of all knowledge, 
inspiration, and guidance, yet man is the medium through which God 
chooses to impart His knowledge to the world. He imparts it through 
one who is a man in the eyes of the world, but God in his conscious- 
ness.... Although the tongue of God is busy speaking through all 
things, yet in order to speak to the deaf ears of many among us, it is 
necessary for Him to speak through the lips of man. He has done this 
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all through the history of man, every great teacher of the past having 
been this guiding Spirit living the life of God in human guise. In other 
words, their human guise consists of various coats worn by the same 
person, who appeared to be different in each. Shiva, Buddha, Rama, 
Krishna on the one side, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad on the 
other; and many more, known or unknown to history, always one and 
the same person. 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK1 p.14 
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He also explains the difference between the Hindu concept of the avatar, 
understood as an incarnation of God, and the Jewish idea of the godly soul 
or prophet: 


There are two different conceptions of the prophetic soul. One is that 
of the Hindus, who called the prophetic souls avatars, which means 
incarnations of God. They also distinguished the characters of their 
avatars according to their claims: some claimed to be the avatar or the 
incarnation of Vishnu; some claimed to be the incarnation of Shiva. It 
was easier for the people of India to grasp the idea of a prophet being 
a god incarnate than to accept him as another human being. The long 
line of prophets of Ben Israel were not called incarnations; they were 
called the godly, or the ones who were connected with God. 

‘Inayat Khan, SMIK9 p.147 


See also: false prophet, nabt, navi, prophet of the Truth, saint. 
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prophet of the Truth, true prophet A true saviour, a true master; terms originat- 
ing in the Judaeo-Christian belief that Jesus was not the only “true prophet” 
or “prophet of the Truth”. The presumption is that he had been preceded by 
other “true prophets”. 

The Clementine Recognitions and Homilies are an intriguing pair of 
books, written in the style of a spiritual romance, stemming from the Judaic 
side of early Christianity. Their central character is Peter who, far from 
being the uneducated fisherman of popular conception, is portrayed as an 
erudite speaker, well versed in Greek literature. In a number of places, Peter 
discourses on the nature of a true prophet. Although addressing his audience, 
as “disciples of the true prophet”,' he is not only referring to Jesus, but to 
other true prophets as well. 

He points out, for example, that seeking and finding a true prophet by no 
means robs a person of their power of discrimination and judgment: 


But I would not have you think that...I take away the power of judging 
concerning things; on the contrary, I advise that no one should walk 
through devious places, and rush into errors without end. I therefore 
counsel not only wise men, but indeed all men who have a desire of 
knowing what is in their best interests that they seek after the true 
prophet. For it is he alone who knows all things, and who knows what 
and how every man is seeking. 

For he is within the mind of every one of us, but in those who have 
no desire for the knowledge of God and His righteousness, he is inop- 
erative; but he works in those who seek after that which is profitable to 
their souls, and he kindles in them the light of knowledge. Wherefore 
seek him before all else; and if you do not find him, do not expect to 
learn anything from anybody else. 

But he is soon found by those who diligently seek him through 
love of the Truth, and whose souls are not possessed by wickedness. 
For he is present with those who desire him in the innocence of their 
spirits, who bear patiently and draw sighs from the bottom of their 
hearts through love of the Truth. But he deserts malevolent minds, 
because, as a prophet, he knows the thoughts of everyone. 

Clementine Recognitions VIII:59; cf. CR pp.397-98 


The true prophet, says Peter, is within everyone, from which vantage point he 
can see who is ready for him, and who really longs for him and desires him. 
Consequently, whenever a person is ready, the prophet appears and makes 
himself known: 


Therefore, let no one think that he can find him (the prophet) by his own 
wisdom, unless, as we have said, he empties his mind of all wickedness, 
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and conceives a pure and faithful desire to know him. For when anyone 

has so prepared himself, the prophet himself, seeing a mind prepared 

for him, makes himself known to that person of his own accord. 
Clementine Recognitions VIII:59; cf. CR p.398 


In another passage, after having discussed the approach of intellectual phi- 
losophers and observed that they are always in disagreement with each other, 
forever uncertain about the nature of reality, he comments: 


Therefore, since among these (philosophers), things are uncertain, we 
must come to the true prophet. God the Father wishes him to be loved 
by all, and accordingly He has been pleased to wholly disregard those 
opinions that have originated with men — in regard to which there 
is nothing resembling certainty — in order that he (the true prophet) 
might be the more sought after, and that he whom they had obscured 
should show to men the way of Truth. Indeed, it is for this purpose 
that God made the world. 

Clementine Recognitions VIII:62; cf. CR p.399 


In other words, it is on account of the inherent uncertainty of intellectual 
philosophizing and the incorrect interpretations given to the teachings of 
past prophets that the true prophet is sought after; for he has the certainty and 
knowledge that stems from inner experience, and his words carry weight and 
authority. Indeed, “it is for this purpose that God made the world”: this world 
has been created by God so that souls may have the opportunity of returning 
to Him through the agency of the true prophet. The same idea is expressed 
in the Epistula Apostolorum, where Jesus is quoted as saying: 


On account of those who pervert my words I have come down from 
heaven. I am the Logos; I became flesh, labouring and teaching that 
those who are called will be saved. 

Epistula Apostolorum 40, OG p.155 


This section in the Clementine Recognitions then concludes with Peter 
pointing out that God is present within everyone, wherever a person may be 
on earth. But for those who seek Him “neither purely, nor holily, nor faith- 
fully” — who do not seek or worship Him in the right way — it as if He were 
dormant, for He does not respond to them. And for those who do not believe 
in His existence, it is as if He were completely absent: 


“He is everywhere near to them who seek Him, though He be sought in 
the remotest ends of the earth. But if anyone seek Him neither purely, 
nor holily, nor faithfully — though He is indeed within him, because 
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He is everywhere, and is found within the minds of all men — but, as 
we have said before, He is as if dormant to the unbelieving, and is 
held to be absent from those by whom His existence is not believed.” 
And when Peter had said this, and more to the same effect, con- 
cerning the true prophet, he dismissed the crowds. ... And after this, 
we also, with Peter, went to our lodging, and enjoyed our accustomed 

food and rest. 
Clementine Recognitions VIII:62; cf. CR pp.399-400 


The Clementine Homilies contains similar material. Talking to Clement (who 
is the narrator of the story), Peter observes that a true prophet is required 
because everyone maintains, without justification, that they know the truth 
of things. “On this account,” he says, “the whole business of religion needs 
a true prophet” — someone who knows what he is talking about: 


The man who is the helper I call the true prophet; and he alone is able 
to enlighten the souls of men, so that with our own eyes we may be able 
to see the way of eternal salvation. But otherwise it is impossible, as 
you know, since — as you said a little while ago — every doctrine is set 
up and pulled down, and the same is thought true or false, according 
to the power of him who advocates it; so that doctrines do not appear 
as they are, but take the appearance of being or not being truth or 
falsehood from those who advocate them. 

On this account the whole business of religion needs a true prophet, 
that he might tell us of things that are, as they are, and how we must 
believe concerning all things. So that it is first necessary to test the 
prophet by every prophetic sign and, having ascertained that he is true, 
thereafter to believe him in everything, and not to sit in judgment upon 
his several sayings, but to receive them as certain — being accepted 
indeed by seeming faith, yet by sure judgment. For by our initial proof 
and by strict enquiry on every side, all things are received with right 
reason. Wherefore, before all things, it is necessary to seek after the 
true prophet, because without him it is impossible that any certainty 
can come to men. 

Clementine Homilies 1:19; cf. CH pp.28-29 


Because there are as many versions of the ‘truth’ as there are individuals, 
Peter also points out that truth is what comes from the prophet, not what 
everybody would like it to be: 


The truth is that which is approved by the prophet, not that which is 
pleasing to each individual. For then that which is one would be many, 
if pleasing were the true touchstone; which is impossible. 

Clementine Homilies II:8; cf. CH p.35 
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Peter maintains that truth can only be known from a “prophet of truth” who 
not only “knows all things’, but is also sinless: 


It must be known above all else, that nowhere can Truth be found 
except from a prophet of Truth. But he is a true prophet, who always 
knows all things, and even the thoughts of all men, and who is with- 
out sin. 

Clementine Homilies III:11; cf. CH p.61 


He is “entrusted with the declaration of the Truth”: 


The prophet of the Truth is he who always knows all things — things 
past as they were, things present as they are, things future as they shall 
be; sinless, merciful, alone entrusted with the declaration of the Truth. 
Read, and you will discover those who think that they have found the 
Truth by themselves. But to declare the truth is peculiar to the prophet, 
even as it is peculiar to the sun to bring the day. 

Clementine Homilies 1:6; cf. CH p.34 


Clement also describes his own experience with Peter, who explains to him the 
nature of a true prophet in such a way that he wonders why everyone does not 
see things so clearly: “I was astonished,” he says, “and wondered why no one 
sees those things that everyone is looking for, though they lie before him.’”* 


See also: false prophet, prophet. 


1. Epistle of Clement to James 12, CH p.12. 
2. Clementine Homilies 1:20; cf: CH p.29. 


psychic From the Greek psychikos (of the soul, of life), from psyché (soul); some- 
one sensitive to subtle paranormal energies or influences, such as telepathy, 
auras, atmosphere, or anything of the subtle material universe. 

As an adjective used in psychology, expressions such as “psychic realm’, 
‘psychic process’, ‘psychic energy’, and so on, refer to the unconscious or 
subconscious mental energy from which arise the unconscious motiva- 
tions and impulses that influence the actions of human beings. Though not 
necessarily understood by psychologists as subtle energy, the conscious and 
subconscious processes of the mind — including reason, intuition, and so 
on — take place in a level of subtle psychic energy, expressed or manifested 
outwardly as neurological activity in the brain. 


See also: clairvoyance (7.3), psychic experience (7.3), visionary. 
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pupak (P) See hoopoe. 


puratan guru (H/Pu) Lit. teacher (guru) of the past (purdtan); past guru, past 


saint, past master. 

Past gurus, saints, incarnations or prophets cannot make personal human 
contact with anyone because they no longer have a human form. Their physi- 
cal bodies have been cremated or have decayed like other mortal bodies, and 
their human personalities did not survive their death. They have crossed the 
inner heavens, and are now united with the Divine. Since they have discarded 
their physical bodies, they are no longer active in this world as gurus. They 
are unable to manifest their real forms at the physical level. They came to 
the physical level, gave their teachings, collected their allotted souls and 
departed, leaving the work of redeeming further souls to saints of the future. 
A seeker is thus unable to cultivate true faith in and love for them. True and 
pure devotion only comes to one whose efforts are made under the guidance 
and grace of a living guru, since he is love personified. 

Many people put their faith in saints or holy men who lived in times past. 
In many respects, it is easier for the mind to accept a guru of the past than one 
who is alive. The mind can adjust and interpret the teachings of a past guru 
to suit itself. Nonetheless, the teachings of purdtan gurus are beneficial, both 
to learn the basic concepts of spirituality and to corroborate the teachings 
of living gurus. The writings of purdtan gurus can provide hints concerning 
the signs to look for in living gurus, also cautioning against putting faith in 
rites, rituals, ceremonies, and empty observances in the hope that by their 
means salvation can be secured. They also warn against the many imitators, 
both internal and external. Correct recognition of the inner guru is a neces- 
sity for safe travel in the inner realms, and a living guru teaches his disciples 
how this is achieved. 

In his Philosophy of the Masters, in a section on puratan gurus, Maharaj 
Sawan Singh explains: 


A patient cannot take medicine from a past physician, however 
proficient he may have been. No one can get his case decided by a 
judge who lived long ago. No woman can marry a dead man and bear 
him children. Similarly, perfect mahdatmds came in their own time 
and redeemed those who then came in contact with them. After the 
expiration of their period, they left the world and merged in the Lord. 
Before departing, they passed on their work to others. Only man can 
make another man understand. This is the law of nature. The Lord 
works in this world of matter through living persons. 

Many believe that past mahdtmds are even now present in the 
spiritual regions and can help us. This matter should be considered 
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calmly. Those perfect masters fulfilled their mission and merged in 
the Lord and left the remaining work to some other mahatmas. One 
mahatma finished his work and handed over the office of guru to 
another, according to the direction of the Lord, so that the work of con- 
necting the souls with the Lord and redeeming them could continue. 
Even if a past mahatma wished to redeem a person, he would work in 
accordance with the law of nature and carry out his mission through 
a living mahatma. 

We can take the help of past masters only after ascending to the 
regions where they are. We are, however, in this gross world, while 
they are in the world of the spirit. If we think that past mahatmas can 
help us from the spiritual regions, we are acting on inner feelings, 
imagination and inferences. And unless our inner eyes are opened, we 
cannot be certain whether our inner thoughts are from the Lord, from 
a past mahatma, from some imperfect soul, or if they are only waves 
of our own subconscious mind. It is wrong to act on the waves of the 
subconscious mind, and one is likely to be misled by them. Moreover, 
when we have not seen a past mahatma, the antipower or any other soul 
can claim to be that mahdtma and deceive us. As we cannot positively 
recognize him, we are likely to be deceived. 

Let us consider whether it is logical to think that past mahatmdas 
can act as gurus and that it is not necessary to have a living guru. If 
a past mahatmd can do so, surely the Lord Himself could give the 
necessary spiritual instructions? Then why did any mahatma have to 
come here at all, as the Lord could always do so? 

If, however, there was a necessity for a mahdtma at any time in 
the past, it follows that there is a necessity for one even now, just as 
there was before. 

If the Lord wishes to make people understand, He must take human 
form. This is the law of nature. He has to take the form of a saint or 
aholy man. 

Maharaj Sawan Singh, Philosophy of the Masters, PMS5 pp.207-8 


See also: guru. 


pirn guru (H), pura guru (H/Pu), puran guri, piiran gur (Pu) Lit. perfect or 
complete (parn, puran) teacher (guru); perfect master; a guru of the highest 
order; appointed by his own guru to act as a guru; also called a satguru. He 
is called perfect because he has reached the highest stage of spiritual perfec- 
tion, and has merged with the Divine. He is therefore perfect from a spiritual 
perspective. This perfection also manifests at the human and any other level 
in the creation at which he operates. A puran guri is beyond death, one 
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with and sustained by the creative power of God. He is a truly free soul. The 
use of the adjective puran suggests more than simply the Indian custom of 
adding superlative to superlative. It also indicates that there are gurus who 
are less than perfect. 

The term is used in the Adi Granth: 


Good are his deeds, and glorious and (truly) wealthy is he, 
within whose mind the instruction of the piiran gur abides. 
Grant Nanak an abode in the society of saints (sadhsang), O Lord, 
whereby all the comforts shall become manifest unto him. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 290, MMS 


A perfect guru teaches the path of the divine Word (Shabd), the creative 
power, and persuades those who come to hear him to earnestly consider the 
true purpose of human life: 


He who practises the discipline of the Word (Shabd) 
is a perfect master (pura guru). 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 13:1.2, SBP p.105 


See also: guru. 


purohit(a) (S/Pa/H) Lit. placed in front, put in charge; commissioned, appointed; 
hence, a person commissioned or appointed; a family priest, a household 
priest, a chief priest, a domestic chaplain; a counsellor or minister to kings; a 
title given to legendary and historical characters such as the rishis Vishvamitra 
and Vasishtha. In Indian mythology, much of it believed to have been written 
by the vishis themselves, kings commonly seek the advice of the rishis, who 
come and go as they please in the king’s court. It is traditional Hindu belief 
that the gods will not eat the food offerings of those (even of kings) who 
have no household priest. 
Purohitas, as Brahmd-purohitas, are also ‘ministers’ or heavenly beings 
in the realm of the deity Brahma. 


Pythagoreans A loosely knit esoteric group who sought to follow the teachings 
of Pythagoras (c.580-500 BCE), and who survived into the first two or three 
centuries of early Christian times. Fragmentary as the extant source literature 
may often be, the basic tenets of the universal mystic path are present in the 
teachings of the ancient Greeks mystics, of whom Pythagoras is the first 
one known to history. One supreme God, Source, or Good (the Monad); 
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the negative power as the source of all multiplicity (the Dyad, ‘Strife’ or 
‘Negativity’); the Logos (Word) or the Nous (Mind, Intelligence) as the 
divine creative power; the mystic Music or Sound of this power; the idea of 
the enlightened sage; meditation; reincarnation; vegetarianism; the pursuit of 
human virtue and perfection, along with other fundamentals of the spiritual 
path are all present in these ancient teachings. 

At the time of Jesus and for several centuries afterwards, followers of 
esoteric paths, especially in the Hellenistic world, were commonly known as 
Pythagoreans. Hippolytus, for instance, denounces Plato! and gnostics such 
as Valentinus, Colarbasus,’ Marcus? and Elchasai* as Pythagoreans, from 
which it seems clear that in his view they all gave mystic or esoteric teachings. 
Many well-known teachers of the ancient world referred respectfully to the 
teachings of Pythagoras, acknowledging the common ground in all mystic 
teaching. Among these were Plato and Heraclitus of ancient Greece, Philo 
Judaeus, Apollonius of Tyana and Moderatus of Gades of the first century 
CE, the second- or third-century Nicomachus of Gerasa, the Hermeticists 
of a similar period, and Plotinus (205-270 CE), Porphyry and Iamblichus, 
together with a number of early Christians such as Clement of Alexandria, 
Justin Martyr, and St Augustine. The upsurge of interest in Pythagorean 
teachings during the first three centuries of Christianity has become known 
as Neo-Pythagoreanism, eventually becoming part of the Neo-Platonism of 
the third and fourth centuries. 

Clement of Alexandria mentions the Pythagorean belief in the omnipres- 
ent unity of God, and the Nous as the essential creative force powering the 
universe: 


Nor must we keep the Pythagoreans in the background, who say: 
“God is one. He is not, as some suppose, outside the frame of things, 
but within it. In the entirety of His being, He dwells within the whole 
circle of existence, surveying all of nature, and blending all things in 
harmonious union: the Author of all His own forces and works, the 
Giver of light and heaven, and Father of all, the Mind (Nous) and vital 
power of the whole world, the Mover of all things.” 

Clement of Alexandria, Exhortation to the Heathen 6; cf. WCA1 p.72 


Clement also mentions the Pythagorean belief that God’s “Voice” can be 
heard, resounding “unceasingly” within the very “fabric” of all things: 


Pythagoras and Socratés and Plato say that they hear God’s Voice 
while closely contemplating the fabric of the universe, made and 
preserved unceasingly by God. 

Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 5:14, WCA2 p.280 
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Prior to Pythagoras, the same mystical tradition was associated with Orphéus, 
acharacter who appears in some of the Greek myths, and who is probably more 
legendary than historical. If he lived at all, it would have been in the period 
1430-1150 BCE. Under the banner of Orphism (Gk. Orphika), a powerful 
spiritual movement spread throughout Greece, starting around the sixth cen- 
tury BCE and later converging with Pythagoreanism. Its basic tenets included 
reincarnation, the immortality of the soul, and the adoption of a vegetarian 
diet. The movement undermined the traditional Greek belief that the soul (Gk. 
psyché, lit. breath; hence, soul) is perishable. Orphism consisted of small inde- 
pendent groups who derived their beliefs from a collection of poems, claimed 
to be the divinely inspired compositions of the Thracian poet Orphéus: 


The central Orphic doctrine shared by all groups was that there is in 
the human person a divine and an earthly element. The divine in us 
is an actual being, a daimon or a spirit, which has fallen as a result of 
some primal sin and is entrapped in a series of earthly bodies, which 
may be animal and plant as well as human. It can escape from the 
‘sorrowful weary wheel’, the cycle of reincarnation, by following the 
Orphic way of life, which involved, besides rituals and incantations, 
an absolute prohibition of eating flesh and, as it seems, of all use of 
animal products. 

A.H. Armstrong, Classical Mediterranean Spirituality, CMSA p.99 


See also: Neo-Platonists, philosopher, Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans 
(1.9). 


1. Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies V1:XVI, RAH pp.214-216. 
2. Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 1V:XI, RAH pp.80-81. 

3. Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies V1:XLVU, RAH p.259. 

4. Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 1X:IX, RAH p.347. 


qadi (A), qazi (P) Lit. judge; an administrator of Islamic religious law (figh); a 
magistrate, a judge; one who settles disputes, judges accused persons, and 
decides punishments based on the verdicts of the Quran and the traditions 
of the Prophet (Sunnah), which together make up the figh (religious law); a 
senior government administrator; a revered, learned, and powerful person in 
Islamic society; anglicized as ‘cadi’ or “qadi’. 

According to Muslim law, gadis are appointed by the ruler, but cannot 
afterwards be replaced. They are responsible only to God for their verdicts, 
against which there is no provision for appeal. This means that once appointed, 
they can become a law unto themselves, and their competence to judge fairly 
cannot be questioned. 
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Traditionally, gadis were appointed to confidential positions by govern- 
ment, to whom they had to report on the activities of high-ranking officials, 
the general political situation, the mood of the public, and a variety of practical 
and everyday issues. Duties included checking that craftsmen were attached 
to the army before a campaign, that roads were safe, that goods required for 
domestic consumption were not exported, that foodstuffs were sold at fixed 
prices, and so on. They also acted as public notaries. 

The term is little used in Sufi symbolism, but Sufi folklore abounds with 
stories concerning qdZis, although the stories themselves say little about 
their role in Muslim society. According to the diary of one of his disci- 
ples, Nizam al-Din Awliya’ once related a story to illustrate the difference 
between an interest in the spiritual path and the overwhelming desire for the 
love of God: 


In Lahore, there was a scholar renowned for his eloquence. One day 
he came to the gazi of Lahore and said: “I desire to go on pilgrimage 
to the Ka‘bah. Give me permission that I may go.” 

The qgazi replied: “Why do you want to go? At present your 
discourses and counsels are benefiting many people.” The scholar 
refrained from going. 

After another year had lapsed, he again approached the gazi and 
again sought permission to go to Mecca. Again the gdzi advised him 
to stay, and again he convinced that scholar to remain in Lahore. The 
third year came, and the scholar approached the gaz once more. “I am 
overcome with desire to visit the Ka‘bah. Please give me permission 
that I may go.” 

“O master,” replied the gaZi, “if you are overcome with desire to 
visit the Ka‘bah, what need do you have to ask permission of me or 
to seek my consultation? You should simply go.” 

Then upon the blessed lips of the master came these words, “In 
love there is no need of consultation.” 

Nizam al-Din Awliya’, Morals for the Heart 5:18, 
FFNA pp.415—16, MHN pp.353-54 


Rum, perhaps the greatest of all Sufi storytellers, relates a story to illustrate 
the essential oneness of all Sufis: 


Two persons went before the gazi with a dispute. The gazi asked one 
of them to produce witnesses. The man went outside and he brought 
two sift dervishes as witnesses. The g@zi asked for another witness. 
The man brought two other dervishes, but the gazi asked for another 
still. The man said: “In place of two witnesses I have brought four 
persons. Why do you still want another witness?” 
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The qazi replied: “If you bring forty thousand, it wouldn’t matter, 
because they are one, and in the true reality of unity they are one spirit, 
for: “The believers are like a single soul.”' 

Rami, in Manaqib al-Arifin 3:497, MASAI pp.512-13, FKG (3:496) p.354 


Rumi often portrays the gaz as the human intellect that constantly assesses 
and judges everything, trying to make sense of the world. It even becomes 
convinced that it has all the answers, when in reality it knows nothing and is 
blinded by its own ignorance. But, says Riim1, there is a higher way of knowing 
and understanding things: through the power of love, learnt from the spiritual 
master — the king, the sultan, the ‘Agi al-Awwal (Primal Intelligence), the 
divine creative power, the essence of both the eternal soul and the master. 
If the ‘Ag/ al-Awwal is the sultan, then the intellect is only a minor official. 
The term he uses in this instance is shihnah: 


Intellect (‘aql) is like an official (shihnah): 
When the sultan arrives, 
the helpless official (shihnah) slinks off into a corner. 
Intellect is a shadow, God is the sun. 
How can a shadow resist the sun? 
Rimi, MaSsnavi 1V:2110-11; cf. MIR4 p.389, in SPL p.222 


In another place, the intellect is cast as the gazi, drunk at the judge’s bench. 
But love comes and overcomes everything, beating the drunken intellect 
with a mace.’ In another image, the “gown and turban” of the gdzi-intellect 
are “pawned for the cup of love’’.* The intellect does have a natural function 
to perform, but it is not a human being’s most spiritually elevated faculty. 


1. Hadith, Jami‘ al-Saghir, JMH2 p.184; Kuniiz al-Haqa@‘ig, KHH p.136; AMBF 
109; Rumi, Fihi ma Fihi, KFF p.177 (SOU p.185); Traditions of the Prophet, 
TPAI (61) pp.73—74. 

2. Rumi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 1276:13496, KSD3 p.113. 

3. Rami, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 1288:13605, KSD3 p.119, MP1 (160:6) p.133. 


qalandar (P) An itinerant dervish who abandons everything to live the life of 


a wandering beggar; in Sufi parlance, one who is indifferent to this world 
and the next, who has become detached from self and is wholly committed 
to seeking God within himself; one who is unconcerned by the acceptance 
or rejection of others; one who lives in an ecstatic state, who has access to 
the spiritual realms, who is free from human desires and appetites, and who 
is liberated from bondage to ritual, ceremony, and all superficial religious 
conventions;! a name of uncertain origin, used mainly in Iran and India, 
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coming into common usage after its frequent mention in the One Thousand 
and One Nights, a collection of oriental folktales dating from the tenth century. 

Although ostensibly belonging to the group or order known as the 
Qalandartyah, qalandars are a far more loosely knit group than other Sufi 
orders. In fact, the name covered a wide spectrum of itinerant Sufis, and 
Qalandartyah do not seem to have constituted a particular order of Sufis, 
with specific rules and beliefs requiring a life of wandering and poverty. 
Although they tended to flout outward social norms, they differed in their 
attitude to the shari‘ah (religious law). Some remained steadfast to the ritual 
prayer and other external observances. Others were lax. In their appear- 
ance, however, they set themselves apart from others. If a long beard was a 
sign of social standing, they would shave. If sombre clothing was regarded 
as the done thing, they would dress colourfully. Some even went about 
naked. Their stance was open to abuse, however, by those attracted by the 
apparent ‘freedom’ and irresponsibility of galandar life. Adopting only 
the name and outer appearance, these pseudo-galandars led wandering 
lives, indulging in wine and sex, and breaking all the rules of the shart‘ah. 
People who did not understand Sufism tended to confuse the two ends 
of the spectrum, with the result that galandars as a group were generally 
held in disrepute. 

Qalandars are often associated with the malamatiyah (those who seek 
reproach), and the names are used interchangeably. However, while a sincere 
qalandar is always inwardly engaged in his spiritual practice, trying neither 
to hide nor display his spiritual advancement, a malamati will attempt to 
hide his inner spiritual state by intentionally behaving in a way that invites 
ridicule and contempt. 

In the poetry of Sufis such as Rimi, Sanat, ‘Attar, ‘Iraqi and the galandar- 
tyah, the metaphorical meaning attached to some common things is reversed. 
Thus, terms associated with piety, such as a mu adhdhin (a muezzin, who gives 
the call to prayer), imply religious hypocrisy or a dry and lifeless practice 
leading nowhere. Conversely, terms associated with all that is unacceptable 
in Muslim culture, such as drinking wine, are used symbolically for mystics 
and mysticism. 

In Riimi’s terminology, a galandar generally denotes the perfected mystic, 
one who has reached the highest degree of self-annihilation in the Divine. He 
has become a focus of spiritual vision, absorbed in the “soundless Sound’ of 
the creative power. Rimi was perhaps influenced by the thought of his own 
master Shams-i Tabriz, who is always depicted as an itinerant Sufi: 


Human nature does not encompass the galandar: 
he is totally vision — vision directed 
toward the silence of the Speech of the heart! 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 1336:14133, KSD3 p.147, in SPL p.189 
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‘Iraqi pictures the galandar as free of all desire for both the worlds, his atten- 
tion focused in the inner sanctum: 


Having shaken the two worlds from his sleeve, 
he sits in the winehouse like a galandar. 
Traqi, Kulltyat 1504, KHI p.146, in SSE2 p.158 


Sa‘dr, not himself an itinerant, identifies himself with the galandar, as one 
absorbed in divine love, unconcerned about what others may think: 


Since I adopted the role of a galandar in the street of love, 
I have neither cherished any hope from my friends, 
nor felt any fear of my foes. 
Sa‘di, Badayi‘ 123:7, KSSS p.376; cf. BOS p.136 


Hafiz observes that outer signs do not make a true galandar. To become a 
real mystic requires annihilation of the ego, not removal of body hair: 


A shaved beard or hair or eyebrows does not make a galandar. 
Know that the tale of the path of a galandar is very subtle. 
It would be easy if cutting the hair from your head 
made you a qgalandar. 
That man is a galandar who, like Hafiz, 
has cut off his head (ego). 
Hafiz, Divan; cf, DHWC (107:6-7) p.228 


1. “Qalandar,” in Farhang-i Jahangiri, in FNI6 p.153. 


qallash (P) (pl. gallashdan) Lit. rascal, scoundrel, rogue; metaphorically, a Sufi, a 
mystic; similar in meaning to rindan (profligate) and awbash (troublemakers); 
hence, gallashi (roguishness) and kar-i gallashan (the work of rogues), both 
terms that imply the path of divine love. 

The term is one of a family of metaphors arising from the reverse symbol- 
ism that is prevalent in Sufi literature, in which terms associated with piety 
imply religious hypocrisy or lifeless religious practice leading nowhere. 
Conversely, terms associated with things that are unacceptable in Muslim 
culture, like the drinking of wine, are used as symbols and metaphors for posi- 
tive aspects of the mystic path, such as divine love. Darabi writes explicitly: 


The rogue (gallash) is one who is liberated from the desires of the 
nafs (lower mind). 
Muhammad al-Darabi, Latifah-’i Ghaybi 2, LGMD p.134, in SSE6 p.124 
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Rimi uses the metaphor when speaking of an ecstatic inner encounter with 
the spiritual form (‘face’) of his master: 


Last night my heart became drunk 
with the face of the beloved 
and — well —I drank a cup before the king. 
I am drunk with the face of the moon! 
Tam happy with my sin! 
I have sinned before the king, so now break my hand! 
Iam an utter profligate (rind) and scoundrel (gallash), 
Iam brazen in the religion of love — 
What goods have I that I should send as a gift (in recompense)? 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 1687:17683—85, KSD4 p.37; cf. in SPL p.316 


qawm Allah, al- (A), qawm-i Allah (P) Lit. the people (al-qgawm) of God (Allah); 
the folk or tribe of God; Sufis. Qawm means caste, tribe, sect, folk, people, 
nation. In Bedouin society, a tent represents one family; a group of tents 
together is a hayy (a clan); the members of one Hayy are a gawm. 

The term is commonly used in the Qur’an when speaking of the various 
prophets and their people (gawm) such as the people of Noah (qawm al-Nith).' 
The implication is that each prophet was sent to a particular people. The 
Qur'an depicts something of the relationship between the prophets and their 
people, often relating how the people would not listen to them.’ 

Frequently abbreviated to al-qawm (the folk, the tribe), the term is used 
by a number of early Sufis, such as al-Qushayri, when speaking of the Sufis: 


Following their particular usage and their basic premise, the folk 
(al-gawm) hold that the sirr (secret, innermost consciousness) is 
more subtle than the spirit (rah), and the spirit is more subtle than 
the heart (qalb). 

Al-Qushayri, Risalah, ROQQ p.48, in EIM p.149 


Ibn al-‘Arabt is also fond of the term and its synonym 1a ifah (tribe), although 
he more commonly employs the epithet ahl Allah (people of God), especially 
for Sufi saints: 


For the tribe (al-gawm), gnosis (ma‘rifah, inner mystical knowledge) 
is a path. Hence, any knowledge which can be actualized only 
through practice, godfearingness and wayfaring is gnosis (ma‘rifah), 
since it derives from a verified unveiling that is not encompassed 
by obfuscation. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Meccan Revelations 2:297.33, FMIA3 (2:177) p.447, SPK p.149 
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Al-qgawm and ahl Allah come from a hadith, “God has folk (gawm, family) 
among the people: the folk of the Qur’Gn (ahl al-Qur°Gn), who are the folk 
of Allah (ahl Allah) and His elect.’ 

Rum? says that he desires no intermediary between himself and the divine 
beloved (“the moon’’), unless the intermediary be a perfect saint (“a cloud”): 


I do not want to enjoy the loveliness of the moon 

through an intermediary, 

for an intermediary is perdition to the folk (gawm) — 
Unless it be a cloud 

that has become as nothing in the Way, 

so that it is not a veil to the face of the moon.... 
A cloud such as this ties no veils: 

in reality it tears veils away and is salutary. 

Rimi, Masnavi V:702-3, 705; cf: MJR6 p.44 


1. QurGn 7:59-60, 69, 9:70, 10:71, 11:25, 36, 89, 14:9, 22:42, 23:23—-24, 25:37, 
26:105, 29:14, 38:12, 40:5, 31, 50:12, 51:46, 53:52, 54:9. 

2. E.g. Qur'an 71:1-28. 

3. Hadith, Ahmad, al-Musnad 3:128, 242, FMIA3 (2:178) p.525, in SPK p.388 
(n.20). 


qawwal (A), qavval (P) (pl. gawwaldn) Lit. one who speaks well, one who speaks 
fluently; a singer, a minstrel; a leading singer or chanter at a Sufi sama‘ (musi- 
cal gathering); one who sings gawwali (Sufi devotional music). The intention 
of Sufi music is generally to induce ecstasy in the listeners. Qawwaldan often 
perform in a group, one serving as the lead singer, and commonly accompany- 
ing themselves with tambourine, flute, and other instruments. 
Metaphorically, the perfect master is known as the gawwal who puts the 
soul in contact with the divine music. ‘Attar alludes to the Sufi practice of 
discarding their cloaks at the feet of the shaykh during Sufi ecstatic dance. 
But he is implying inner submission to the spiritual form of the master: 


To the singer (gavval), we will fling away our cloak (khirgqah), 
until, in the ring of the circle, we become the signet. 
‘Attar, Asrar Namah 629, AN p.39; cf. in SSE1 p.172 
See also: mughanni, mutrib, qawwali (>3), sama‘ (>3). 


quanzhen qizi (C) Lit. the seven (qi) masters (zi) of the Qudnzhén school of 
Daoism, established by twelfth-century Daoist master Wang Zhé (aka. 
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Chéngyang); also known as the béigizhén, the seven (qt) perfect (or realized) 
ones (zhén) of the north (béi). 

The gudnzhén qizi were Wang Zhé’s seven closest disciples, who 
themselves became masters. After their master’s death, the gudnzhén qizi 
disseminated their master’s teachings throughout China, and went on to 
establish their own local lineages, each becoming the first patriarch thereof. 
They and their lineages were: 


Hao Datong (aka. Guangning, 1140-1212) Huashan lineage 
Lid Chtixuan (aka. Changshéng, 1147-1203) Suishan lineage 
Ma Yu (aka. Danyang, 1123-1183) Yuxian lineage 
Qiti Chiji (aka. Changchin, c. 1148-1227) Longmén lineage 
Sin Bw’ér (aka. Qingjing, c. 1119-1182) Qingjing lineage 
Tan Chiiduan (aka. Changzhén, 1123-1185) Nanwt lineage 
Wang Chiyi (aka. Yuyang, 1142-1217) Yushan lineage 


quietist A follower of the Christian doctrine of quietism, originating in seventeenth- 
century Spain, which maintained that God can be known through passive 
meditation, without struggle or striving, and by relinquishing all human 
identity and activity. The doctrine and those who practised it were pronounced 
heretical in 1687 by Pope Innocent XI. 


See also: illuminist, quietism (>3). 


qutb (A/P) (pl. agtab) Lit. axis, pole, pivot, centre; the thick iron spindle embedded 
vertically in the middle of the lower of a pair of millstones, and around which 
the upper stone revolves; also, the governor or head of a tribe or community; 
in Sufism, a spiritual axis or focus, especially the head of the hierarchy of 
saints (awliya’, friends of God) believed to be responsible for the invisible 
spiritual government of the world; also called gutb al-zamdn (qutb of the 
time, qutb of the age), qutb al-aqtab (qutb of qutbs), and by other variants. 
According to Hujwiri, the hierarchy of the awliya’ includes three hundred 
akhyar (the good), forty abdal (deputies), seven abrar (the righteous), four 
awtdad (supports), three nugaba@ (leaders), one qutb (axis) and one ghawth 
(helper). “All these know one another, and cannot act save by mutual con- 
sent.”' Hujwiri also assigns to the qutb the role of correcting the errors of 
the four awtdad: 
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It is well known among sdfis that every night the awtdd must go round 
the whole world, and if there should be any place on which their eyes 
have not fallen, next day some imperfection will appear in that place; 
and they must then inform the qutb, in order that he may direct his 
attention to the weak spot, and that by his blessing the imperfection 
may be removed. 

Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjib XIV, KMM p.288; cf. KM p.228 


Other Sufis have differed in the number of awliya’ assigned to each category, 
the differences between them, and so on. The qutb is either equated to the 
ghawth or he is placed above the ghawth in the hierarchy of saints. Both Ibn 
al-‘Arabi and the author of Lata if-i Ashraft (“Highest Subtleties’), which 
is mentioned by Tahanawi,* are among those who assert that the two are 
different. Jurjani, on the other hand, maintains that the ghawth refers to the 
qutb in his role as helper: 


In the sense that those in pain seek him out, the qutb is called the 
helper (ghawth), being one who is the object of God’s favours at 
every moment, the one to whom the great Talisman has been given. 
He pervades the realm of existence and its inner and outer manifesta- 
tions, just as the soul permeates the body. He holds the balance that 
regulates the general flow of grace (fayd). 

Jurjani, Ta‘rifat, KTJ p.162; cf: in SSE6 p.1 


Tahanawi writes at length on the various assertions that have been made 
regarding the qutb: 


The qutb is one who is the focus of God’s attention. This attention is 
specifically directed towards him at every moment. The qutb is likened 
to the heart of Muhammad, the Prophet. He is referred to as the servant 
of God (‘abd Allah), and two imams stand on either side of him.... 
The qutb is one whose heart is that of Muhammad; he is also referred 
to as the gutb of the world (qutb al-Glam), the qutb of qutbs (qutb 
al-aqtab), the great qutb (qutb al-akbar), the qutb of guidance (qutb 
al-irshad), the supreme qutb (al-madar), and the helper (ghawth). ... 
Grace flows from God to the gutb without intermediary. There is 
only one qutb in the world, in whom subsists the existence of all beings 
in this world and the hereafter, the higher and the lower domains. 
Tahanawi, Kashshdf Istilahat al-Funiin, KIFT3 p.493; cf. in SSE6 pp.2-3 


According to some writers, the qutb al-madar (supreme qutb) has other 
qutbs working for him, each with his own assigned duties, and each aided 
by a prophet of the past, such as Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and so on: 
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Apart from the Muhammadan qutb, there are twelve lesser gutbs, each 
aided by the heart of a prophet.... 

According to Ibn al-‘Arabi in his Futihdat al-Makkiyah (‘Meccan 
Revelations’), there are an infinite number of gutbs, one for each 
category of wayfarers, such as the qgutb of the ascetics, the qutb of 
the devotee, the gutb of the gnostics, and the qutb of those who trust 
in God. There is a single qutb of friendship with God for the entire 
population of the earth, who is also known as the qutb of the world and 
the embracer of the world, from whom all forms of divine friendship 
gain support. By the same token, there is a quthb for each station (level 
of spiritual attainment), as a maintainer of that station. In the context, 
it is said that there is a friend of God to protect every community in 
the world, who is known as the qutb of that community, regardless of 
whether the inhabitants thereof are believers or not. 

Tahanawi, Kashshdf Istilahat al-Funiin, KIFT3 pp.493—94, in SSE6 pp.3-4 


Speaking of the gutb al-aqtab (qutb of qutbs), Tahanawi continues: 


The aqtab at this level have the power to dismiss a friend of God 
(walty) and appoint another in his place; a gutb of the universe may 
dismiss another qutb, and the qutb al-agtab or the helper (ghawth) 
has the power to appoint a qutb through his grace, even though that 
qutb be rebellious or unbelieving. 

Tahanawi, Kashshdf Istilahat al-Funiin, KIFT3 p.494; cf. in SSE6 p.4 


The qutb of the time (zaman) is at the head of the spiritual hierarchy, and is 
the most spiritualized living being of his time. He is the greatest living saint 
and spiritual guide. Like a sphere spinning on its axis, the world is believed 
to revolve around him: 


If there were not in the world a qutb of the time (qutb-i zaman), 
how could the heavens turn on their axis? 
Lahiji, Sharh-i Gulshan-i Raz, SGR p.142, in SSE6 p.6 


He is the mudabbir (manager) of the world, and the preservation of the world 
depends on the many tasks and secret roles performed by the hierarchy. All 
accounts agree that there is never more than one supreme qutb at a time, 
and that when he dies, he is immediately replaced by one of the awtdd, who 
are similarly said to be chosen from among the abdal. The identity of the 
members of this hierarchy is regarded as hidden, although various Sufis have 
been identified by others as the gutb and other officers of the hierarchy, both 
during and after their lifetimes. The disciples of a particular master naturally 
have a tendency to claim that their master is the gutb. Among those named 
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as agtab of the past have been Moses, Jesus and Muhammad, who have also 
been named as rusul (messengers). 

Ibn al-‘Arabi identifies the qutb as ‘abd Allah, the servant of God. In 
Sufism, to become the servant of any of the ninety-nine names of Allah — 
the Generous, the Glorious, the Merciful, etc. — implies that the saint has 
so thoroughly contemplated upon this name or aspect of God that he has 
become immersed in it. Allah is regarded as the all-inclusive name, and for 
the gutb to become ‘abd Allah implies he has imbibed the qualities of all the 
divine names.* Even so, he says that the aqtab are also ranked according to 
their spiritual attainment, and each is associated with one of the ninety-nine 
names in particular: 


Then the aqgtab are ranked in excellence among themselves. Even 
though they all come together in this Name which is demanded by 
their station, each of them is also specified by another divine Name. 
He is attributed to it, and called by it outside of the station of pole- 
hood (qutbiyah). Hence, Moses’ name is ‘Abd al-Shakiir (Servant of 
the Grateful), David’s specific name is ‘Abd al-Jami‘ (Servant of the 
All-Inclusive). There is no qutb without a name specific to him in addi- 
tion to the all-inclusive name which he possesses, that is, Abd Allah. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Meccan Revelations 2:571.18, FMIA4 (4:270) p.300; cf: SPK p.371 


The qutb is also identified by al-Jili with the perfect man (al-insdn al-kamil), 
who is both the realized microcosmic man, the perfect saint in human form, 
and the cosmic Man whose inner being encompasses the entire creation. In 
essence, therefore, all the qutb are eternally one: 


The perfect man is the qutb on which the spheres of existence revolve 
from first to last, and since things came into being, he is one (wahid) 
for ever and ever. He has various guises and appears in diverse bodily 
tabernacles (kana is). 

Al-Jili, al-Insan al-Kamil 2:60, IKJ p.277, in SIM (2:58.22ff:) p.105 


Likewise, al-Jili identifies the creative power as the angel, al-Rih (the Spirit, 
the Holy Spirit), out of whom God “created the world”. Al-Rih became God’s 
means of experiencing Himself in the creation. He also made al-Rih into 
the gutb. Here, the qutb is depicted as both the eternal Power that remains 
changeless throughout the ages, and also the temporal human being who is 
a manifestation of this Power: 


God created the angel named al-Riih from His own light, and from 
him He created the world and made him His organ of vision in the 
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world. One of his names is the Word of Allah (Amr Allah). He is the 
noblest and most exalted of existent beings: there is no angel above 
him, and he is the chief of the cherubim. God caused the millstone of 
existent beings to turn on him, and made him the axis (qutb) of the 
sphere of created things... . 

Al-Rih exercises a divine guardianship, created in him by God, 
over the whole universe. He manifests himself in his perfection in 
the Hagiqat al-Muhammadiyah (Reality of Muhammad), therefore 
the Prophet is the most excellent of mankind. While God manifests 
Himself in His attributes to all other created beings, He manifests 
Himself in His essence to this angel alone. 

Accordingly, al-Rith is the qutb of the present world and of the world 
to come. He does not make himself known to any creature of God, but to 
the perfect man. When the saint (wali) knows him and truly understands 
the things which al-Rih teaches him, he becomes a qutb on which the 
entire universe revolves; but the pole-ship (qutbiyah) belongs funda- 
mentally to al-Rih, and if others hold it, they are only his delegates. 

Al-Jili, al-Insan al-Kamil 2:51, IKJ pp.210-L1, in SIM (2:12.6ff.) pp.110-L1 


Ibn al-Farid likewise distinguishes between the eternal qutb, who never 
changes, and the qutb in human form, who is appointed from among the 
awtdd (supports), and who in turn have risen up from the abdal (deputies). 
He is writing poetically in the name of this eternal Power: 


It is upon me that the heavens turn: 
Marvel then at the gutb around which they turn, 
a qutb that encompasses them all. 
There is no qutb above me — whom I should succeed 
having passed the three (stations of holiness), 
though the awtdd rise to be qutb from among the abdal. 
Ibn al-Farid, Ta@’tyah 500-1, DFQM p.93; cf. in SIM p.246, SVSL pp.216-17 


Among the many references to the qutb in Sufi literature, Rimi is perhaps 
the most expressive. Like his treatment of most other terms for the saints, 
prophets and masters, Rimi uses the term to mean the perfect saint. The 
qutb, he says, “is the gnostic (Grif) united with God”. He is the “qutb of the 
age (qutb-i zaman), the possessor of inner vision, at whose stability even the 
mountains are astonished”.° And: 


Qutb is the one who turns around himself, 
while the celestial spheres turn around him. 
Rimi, Masnavi V:2345; cf. MJR6 p.141 
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More expansively, he describes the high spiritual character of the perfect 
master, and the benefits of coming into his protection. He refers to one of 
his many stories, in which a saint rescues a bear from being consumed by 
a dragon: 


If you do not wish to lose your head, become a foot: 
come under the protection of the discerning qutb. 
Though you be a king, do not deem yourself above him: 
though you be honey, gather naught but his sugar cane. 
Your thought is an impression, his is Reality: 
your coin is counterfeit, his a mine. 
You are he, seek your self in his self. 
Say “coo, coo (ki, ki, where? where?)” like a dove. 
And if you are unwilling to serve these true men, 
you are in the dragon’s mouth, like the bear. 
It may be that a master will deliver you, 
and pull you out of danger. 
Rimi, Masnavi II: 1984-89; cf: MJR2 p.323 


The knowledge of the qutb, he implies, is way beyond intellectual knowledge: 


The intellect of the scholastic theologian (‘aql-i bahsi) says, 
“This is a deep ditch and too way out: 

do not listen to an absurdity without some explanation.” 
The qutb replies, “To you, O infirm one, 

whatever is beyond you seems absurd.” 
The visions that are now revealed to you — 

is it not true that at first they seemed absurd to you? 

Rimi, Masnavi 111:3654—56; cf: MJR4 p.205 


And again: 


Know that beside the breath of the qutb of the time (qutb-i zaman) 
traditional knowledge is like 
performing the ritual ablution with sand when there is water. 
Become simple, and follow behind him: 
only through this simplicity will you gain deliverance. 
Rimi, Masnavi IV: 1418-19; cf. MJR4 p.350 


For most spiritually minded people, attainment of the spiritual perfection 
known to a qutb is an ideal. ‘Inayat Khan suggests that simply to be a true 
human being is a big step on the way: 
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A Hindustani poet says, “To become nabi, ghawth, qutb is very dif- 
ficult. What shall I tell you of the difficulties of life, since it is even 
difficult for man to become human?” To attain to spiritual grades is 
very difficult. We should first try to be human. To be an angel is not 
very difficult — to live as an angel without having passed through the 
stages of being human. To be material is very easy. To live in the world, 
in all the difficulties and struggles of the world, and to be human is 
very difficult. If we become that, then we become the miniature God 
on earth. 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIKSe p.127 


See also: abdal, ‘abd Allah, afrad, awtad, ghawth, imam, al-insan 
al-kamil. 


1. Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjub XIV, KMM p.269, KM p.214. 

2. Tahanawi, Kashshdf Istilahat al-Funiin, KIFT3 p.494, in SSE6 p.4. 

3. Ibn al-‘Arabi, Meccan Revelations 2:573.19, FMIA4 (4:270) p.300; cf: SPK 
p.412 (n.13). 

4. Ramt, Magnavi V:2339 (heading), MJR6 p.141. 

5. Rumi, Masnavi I:2129; cf. MJR2 p.116. 


rabbi (He. ray, ravi, Yiddish rebbe) Lit. my teacher, my master; from rav (great, 
revered; hence lord, chief, teacher, master); from the Semitic roots r-b-b 
(much, many, large, great, mighty, important); related to the Ugaritic rb 
(much, many) and the Arabic rabb (lord, God); one authorized and qualified 
to teach and expound traditional Jewish law; a Jewish scholar, qualified by 
academic study of the Hebrew Bible and the Talmud to act as the religious 
head of a synagogue or to be the spiritual and religious leader of a com- 
munity. Rabbis are certified or ordained by rabbinic academies or by the 
new rabbi’s teacher. In medieval times, the more mystically inclined rabbis 
were responsible for the development and elaboration of the esoteric side of 
Judaism known as the Kabbalah. 

Rabbi is an anglicization of ravi (‘my teacher’, ‘my master’, pron. raa-bee). 
During the period of the Second Temple (516 BCE — 70 CE), the acknowl- 
edged authorities on matters concerning the Jewish law were the scribes. 
Sometime around the beginning of the Common Era, the custom developed 
of addressing scribes as ‘ravi’. Gradually, the form of address became a title 
such as ‘doctor’, and the particular force of the pronoun (‘my’) was lost. After 
the destruction of the Temple by the Romans in 70 CE, the priests lost their 
central role in Jewish society, and the function of teaching and upholding 
the Law was assumed by the scribes or rabbis. By about 100 CE, the title 
was in common usage to denote an acknowledged interpreter of the Jewish 
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law. Since then, ravi has been a title of respect in Judaism for virtually every 
kind of spiritual leader. 

In Yiddish, the Hebrew ravi becomes rebbe, which has been used since 
the eighteenth century by the hasidim of Eastern Europe and most other 
European-origin Jews as the familiar, affectionate form of address for their 
spiritual masters. Among the Yemenites the term is pronounced ribbi. The 
term rabban was used to denote particular respect. 

A rabbi is not a priest, and the position carries with it no particular religious 
status. This being so, the functions and duties performed by the priests of 
other religions may be performed by anyone who is qualified to conduct them 
correctly and with due reverence. Some functional differences exist between 
rabbis of Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform Jewish groups, according to 
their individual practices and beliefs. 

Prior to the nineteenth century, a rabbi’s education could consist almost 
entirely of biblical, Talmudic, and associated studies. Since then it has 
been necessary for a rabbi to possess a more all-round education. Rabbis 
are largely local in their remit, and Judaism has no central rabbinate. Chief 
Rabbis came into existence in medieval Europe but, being appointed by civil 
governments, they found little favour with local communities, although the 
post still exists in some places today. In Israel, the rabbinic council has two 
chief rabbis, one representing the Spanish (Sephardic) tradition and the other 
the German (Ashkenazi). 

Rabbis are expected take part in marriage ceremonies, but their presence 
is not otherwise expected at most other ceremonies. Nevertheless, they are 
usually present at funerals and circumcisions, and they assist at Bar Mitzvah 
(the religious coming-of-age of a Jewish boy, around the age of thirteen). 
They usually officiate at communal worship, may sometimes preach, and 
generally fulfil a pastoral role in the community, advising and consoling 
where required. Modern rabbis are expected to be involved in any social 
or philanthropic work undertaken by their community. They also have an 
overall responsibility for the religious education of the young, though beyond 
that the details depend upon local circumstances. Rabbis may be part-time, 
holding down a regular job as well as working with their community in their 
religious capacity. 


See also: Pharisees, scribes. 


rahbar, rahbar, rah-nama (P) Lit. road (rah, rah) guide (bar, nama); guide of 


the way; pilot, escort; in Sufism, the spiritual master who guides the souls 
or wayfarers (rah-rav, salik) on the spiritual path. See dalil. 
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rahib (A/P) (pl. ruhban) Lit. monk; generally, Christian monks or hermits, though 
occasionally used for Manichaeans and Buddhists. According to the Quran: 


You will find the most vehement of people in hostility to the believers 
to be the Jews and pagans, and that the nearest in affection for them are 
those who say, “We are Christians.” That is because there are priests 
and monks (ruhbdn) among them, and because they are not proud. 
Qur’Gn 5:82; cf: AYA, KPA, MGK 


The Qur’Gn goes on to insist that when these men hear the message of 
Muhammad, they become believers, and are admitted to paradise. 

Islam claims to have no priesthood and no monasticism. According to 
the well-known hadith, “There is no monkery in Islam (la rahbdniyat ft 
al-Islam).”' Even so, these roles are filled by various Muslim religious official 
positions and by the Sufi khdnaqahs (monasteries). 

In Sufism, rahib infrequently conveys any symbolic meaning, although the 
Mir’at-i ‘Ushshaq says that ruhban “symbolizes the fugitive who flees from 
falsehood (bdtil) to the Truth (Haqq), from multiplicity to Unity (Wahdat)”.’ 

Rizbihan Baqli also says that when a devotee is drawn strongly to God, he 
experiences a strong desire for seclusion. And he quotes al-Hallaj as saying, 
“Monasticism (rahbdniyah) means the vision of God’s majesty.”* 

Hafiz says obliquely that when the devotee focuses himself in the “monk’s 
hermitage” — by which he means the inner sanctum — he hears the sound of 
the inner bell, and his ego is crucified: 


When the labour of the hermitage bears fruit, 
the bell of the monk’s (rahib) hermitage resounds, 
and the cross appears. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.31, DIH p.78; cf, DHWC (79:5) p.185 


See also: dayr (>3). 


1. Hadith, AMBF 598, in SOU p.67 (n.111); cf. Quran 57:27. 
2. Mir’at-i Ushshaq, in TAT p.199, in SSE3 p.234. 
3. Rtzbihan, Mashrab al-Arwah 14:45, MARB p.254, in SSE3 p.234. 


rat (A/P) Lit. shepherd; metaphorically, a public administrator who genuinely 
works for the welfare of others, a philanthropist; in Sufism, a master; also 
called shubdn and chapdn. As a master, the term is part of a family of pastoral 
metaphors in which the sheep are the disciples, the master is the shepherd, 
the world and human imperfections are wolves and wild beasts, and green 
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pastures and hills are the realms of the spirit. These metaphors are more 
frequently found in Jewish and Christian writings than in Muslim literature. 

Sana’T is probably referring to God as the divine shepherd, though he could 
be thinking of his master, when he writes: 


He is your shepherd (ra‘7), and you choose the wolf; 
He invites you, and you remain in want; 
He is your guardian, and you yourself are heedless; 
Oh, well done, you senseless, sinning fool! 
He reforms our nature within us: 

kinder than ourselves is He to us; 
Mothers do not have such love for their children as He bestows. 
The worthless He makes worthy by His kindness; 
From His servants, 

He accepts thankfulness and patience as sufficient. 
His beneficence has shut the door of understanding 

against the eye of wisdom and uprightness, 

and has opened to it the path of the spirit. 

Sana@’i, Hadigqat al-Haqiqat 1, HHGP pp.36—37; cf: HHG p.58 


Sa‘di is less ambiguous, and here the shepherd probably refers to his master: 
On that path, none travelled but the man of prayer: 
lost was he who did not follow the shepherd (ra‘7). 


Sa‘di, Bustan, Introduction 65, KSSS p.73; cf. BSS p.9 


See also: shuban. 


rasidagan (P) Lit. men of perfection; adepts; mature followers of the spiritual 


path, as opposed to beginners, who are commonly known as talib (seeker) 
or murid (disciple). Hujwiti writes: 


The saints of God are the governors of His kingdom and the overseers 
of the universe, which God has committed absolutely to their charge: 
therefore their judgments must be the soundest of all, and their hearts 
must be the most tenderly disposed of all towards the creatures of 
God. They are the mature ones (rasidagdan); and whereas agitation 
and intoxication are marks of inexperience, with maturity (buligh), 
agitation is transmuted into composure. Then, and only then, is one 
a saint in reality. 

Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjitb XIV:7, KMM p.288; cf. KM p.228 
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rasul (A/P) (pl. rusul, P. rasiilan) Lit. messenger, envoy, emissary, apostle; in 
Islam, a messenger of God, one whom God has sent with a message for the 
people; also called mursal, nabi, payk; specifically, a nabt (prophet) whom 
God has sent to the world to give a new expression of the perennial mes- 
sage. Muhammad is said to have been the last messenger to be sent before 
the end of the world. The Quran calls him the “seal of the prophets (khatam 
al-nabiyin)”,' where “seal” implies ‘the last’. 

According to Muslim belief, every rasil receives his message through an 
intermediary, usually Gabriel. The Quran itself is expressly said to have been 
brought by Gabriel to Muhammad.’ Elsewhere in the Qur’an, the intermedi- 
ary between God and man is said to be al-Rah (the Spirit), generally as a 
reference to Gabriel.* 

According to the Qur'an, the rusul have included Adam (Adam), Seth 
(Shith), Nth (Noah), Ibrahim (Abraham), Isma‘l (Ishmael), Mtisa (Moses), 
Elijah (J/yas), Lit (Lot), Salih, Haid, Shu‘ayb, ‘Is (Jesus), and Muhammad. 
Other prophets (nabryuin) mentioned in the Quran are Idris (Enoch), Da’tid 
(David), Sulayman (Solomon), Yahya (John the Baptist), Ya‘qiib (Jacob), 
Yusuf (Joseph), Alyasa‘ (Elisha), Ayytib (Job), and a number of others. 
Salih, Htid, Shu‘ayb and Muhammad are the four rusul said to have been sent 
specifically to the Arabs. A number of these are also understood in Judaism 
and Christianity to have been prophets. Furthermore, Abraham has been 
adopted as the patriarch of Islam, just as he is of Judaism. 

Not all commentators have agreed with this interpretation of the Quran, 
which is not entirely clear on the matter. The rationalist Mu‘tazilah school 
of Islamic philosophy maintains that there is no difference between a nabi 
and a rasil, since both are used in the Quran for Muhammad. On the other 
hand, interpreting a passage from the Quran that is not altogether clear on the 
matter, it is commonly said that the first messenger was Noah, and therefore 
that Adam and Seth and those who came before him were prophets: 


We have sent you inspiration, as We sent it to Noah and the prophets 
(nabiyin) who came after him: we sent inspiration to Abraham, Isma‘ll, 
Isaac, Jacob and the Tribes, to Jesus, Job, Jonah, Aaron, Solomon, 
and David, to whom We gave the Psalms. 

Of some messengers (rusul), We have already told you the story; 
of others We have not; and to Moses, God spoke directly. They were 
messengers (rusul) who brought good news as well as warning, so that 
mankind, after the coming of the messengers (rusul), could have no 
argument against God. For God is mighty and wise. 

Qur’Gn 4: 163-65; cf: AYA, KPA 


The Quran says that a rasal has been sent to every people: 
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For every nation there is a messenger (rasiil); when their messenger 
(rasul) comes (on the Last Day), justice will be done among them, 
and they will not be wronged. 

Qur'an 10:47; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 


The early-twentieth-century Indian Sufi ‘Inayat Khan says much the same, 
in a more modern style: 


Rasil is the world messenger, who comes for all the people at the 
time of the world’s need, and brings with him that inspiration, influ- 
ence and power that will harmonize humanity. He may be a king or 
a pauper; in whatever condition he comes, he will fulfil the purpose 
of his coming on earth. Answering the cry of humanity, he fulfils the 
purpose of his mission. 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK9 pp.130-31 


Every rasiul gives the same message. But because human beings are separated 
by cultural and linguistic differences, God has sent His messengers at many 
different times and places to speak the language and use the images, metaphors 
and parables that will make sense to the people of that particular time and 
place. God Himself does not communicate with human beings — He does so 
through His messengers: 


It is not God’s intention to reveal the Unseen to you. God chooses (for 
this purpose) those of His messengers (rusul) whom He pleases. So 
believe in God and His messengers (rusul). If you believe, and guard 
yourselves against evil, you shall indeed receive a rich reward. 

Qur’Gn 3:179; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 


Obedience to the rasiil, says the Quran, is obedience to God. But not everyone 
will follow him: 


He who obeys the messenger (rasil), obeys God. But if any pay no 
heed, We have not sent you to be their keeper. 
Qur’Gn 4:80; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 


The rasul also has the power to seek forgiveness from God for the sins of 
those who ask: 


We sent forth messengers (rusul) to be obeyed, according to God’s 
will. If, when the people had wronged themselves, they had come 
to you, seeking God’s forgiveness, and if the messenger had asked 
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forgiveness for them, then they would have found God forgiving 
and merciful. 
Quran 4:64; cf: AYA, KPA, MGK 


Every messenger teaches people in a language they understand. But it is a 
divine choice whether or not a person accepts the message: 


Every messenger (rasiil) we have sent has spoken in the language of 
his own people, so that he might make his meaning clear to them. 
But God leaves to stray those whom He pleases, and guides whom he 
pleases. For He is the Mighty, the Wise. 

Qur’an 14:4; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 


God’s messengers are attuned to the times in which they live. Every age has 
its own mindset. The people of a particular time think in a particular manner, 
within a particular framework. However different the individuals may be, they 
are all cast in the same broad mould. Though God is universal and His mes- 
sage is essentially unchanging, it is expressed in the ‘language’ of the times, 
according to the way people are thinking. This is the role of the messengers. 

God’s ‘instructions’ to the rasa are simple: whether people obey you or 
not, whether people abuse you or malign you, simply proclaim the message. 
Those few whom God guides will benefit from it. Jews and Christians should 
also be exhorted to follow their own traditions: 


O Messenger (Rasiil)! Make known what has been revealed to you by 
your Lord. For if you do not, you will not have conveyed His message. 
God will protect you from all men. God does not guide the unbelievers. 

Say: “People of the Book, you will attain nothing unless you 
observe the Torah and the gospel, and that which was revealed to you 
by your Lord.”... 

Truly, those who believe, and those who are Jews and Sabaeans 
(probably Mandaeans) and Christians — whosoever believes in God 
and the Last Day, and behaves righteously — they shall have no fear 
or regret. 

Qur’Gn 5:67-69; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 


There is no difference between any of the messengers: 


Those who believe in God and His messengers (rusul), making no 
distinction between any of them, to them We shall surely give their 
just rewards. For God is forgiving and merciful. 

Qur’Gn 4:152; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 
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Even so, the Qur'an does say that some messengers are more exalted than 
others: 


Of these messengers (rusul), we have exalted some above others. To 
some of them God spoke; others He raised to lofty status. To Jesus the 
son of Mary, We gave clear proofs, and We strengthened him with the 
Holy Spirit. Had God so willed it, succeeding generations would not 
have fought among each other after such clear proofs had been given 
to them. But they disagreed among themselves, some believing, others 
disbelieving. Had God so willed it, they would not have fought each 
other; but God does as He pleases. 

Qur’Gn 2:253; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 


In Sufi thought, the rasiil belongs to a universal brotherhood of saints, whose 
concern is for the well-being of humanity. ‘Inayat Khan is speaking of this 
when he says that the rasil is a part of a hidden spiritual “government” of the 
world, and he describes something of the loving character of such “masters”: 


The spiritual hierarchy is made up of the masters. The world is ruled 
and governed, and although the spiritual hierarchy is different from 
outward governments, it is nevertheless an inner government. In the 
East, such masters, whose thought, whose feeling, whose glance, 
whose impulse, can move the universe, are called wali (friend, saint). 
The master may advance gradually through the five principal stages 
of attainment, and may even arrive at the stage of rasal in the end. 
‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK9 pp.132-33 


Rumi always has much to say on the role of the masters, whom he calls by a 
variety of names, seemingly interchangeably, among the commonest being 
anbiya (prophets), awliya’ (friends, helpers), payghambaran, mursalin, rusul 
and rasildn, the last four all meaning ‘messengers’. 

For Rimi, the real messenger is the divine creative power, the divine ‘Aq/ 
(Intelligence, Wisdom). Thus, in one of his stories, Moses, as the master, is 
asked who he is. He replies: 


Iam Wisdom (‘Aq/), the messenger (rasil) of the Almighty: 
Iam the witness of God, I am the protection against error. 
Rimi, Masnavi IV:2309; cf: MJR4 p.400 


The messengers, however, know how to free the spirit from the body: 


The true substance is concealed in falsehood, 
like the taste of butter in the taste of buttermilk. 
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Your falsehood is this perishable body: 
your truth is that lordly spirit. 
For many years this buttermilk, the body, 
is visible and manifest, 
while the butter, the spirit, is as dead, 
and has become as nothing within it — 
Until God sends a messenger (rasiil), a servant, 
a shaker of the buttermilk in the churn, 
to shake with method and skill, 
so that you may know the true self that was hidden. 
Rimi, Masnavi IV:3030-34; cf. MJR4 p.439 


But to attain this freedom of the spirit, these “messengers”, says Rimi, require 
the utmost devotion, service, and sacrifice from their disciples. This is for the 
disciples’ benefit. The messengers are not just saintly personalities. They are 
extremely powerful and skilful teachers and moulders of minds and souls. For 
themselves, they need nothing, but until the individual self is annihilated, the 
divine beloved will not reveal himself. It is their role to bring every disciple 
to this point of complete surrender: 


If there are thousands of seekers and a single disinterested one, 
the messenger (rasil) will refrain from delivering his message. 
These mystery-telling messengers of the hidden Mind (rasilan-i Zamir) 
require a hearer who has the nature of Israfil. 
They have a nobility and grandeur like kings: 
they require service from the people of the world. 
Until you perform the service due to them, 
how will you gain profit from their message? 
How will they deliver that deposit to you, 
until you are bowed double before them? 
How can every kind of service be acceptable to them? — 
because they have come from the sublime palace. 
They are not beggars, that they should be grateful to you, 
O impostor, for every service. 


But, O you who are the inmost consciousness (of God), 
notwithstanding their lack of yearning, 
scatter the divine Sultan’s charity: do not withhold it! 
O heavenly messenger (rasil-i Gsman), 
do not regard the disinterested ones: 
Let your horse bound onward! 
Rimi, MaSsnavi I11:3604—-12; cf. MJR4 p.202 
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1. Quran 33:40, AYA. 
2. Quran 2:97-98. 
3. Qur Gn 17:85, 26:193, 40:15, 70:4, 97:4. 


rasul Allah (A/P) Lit. messenger (rasiil) of God (Allah); a prophet sent to the 
whole of humanity; specifically, but not exclusively, an epithet of the Prophet 
Muhammad. See rasiul. 


ratu (Av) Lit. prophet, saviour, master, teacher; spiritual teacher; teacher of 
righteousness, teacher of Truth; etymologically related to asha (truth, 
righteousness, spirituality); a term used by Zarathushtra in his Gathas. 
It appears, for instance, in an allegorical poem where the various aspects 
or qualities of God (Ahura Mazda) converse with Him concerning the 
pleas for help that have risen up from the living soul (geush urva), who 
is distressed by the suffering, ill will, and general disarray in which she 
finds herself: 


The living soul (geush urva) complained to God: 

“Why did you create me? Who fashioned me? 

Passion (aéshma), pillage, aggression everywhere, 
and violence enmesh me all around; 

None have I to protect me save Yourself. 

Therefore, reveal to me a great saviour (vohu vastrya) 
who can show me the way out.” 


At this, the Creator of Life (Geush Tashan) asked Truth (Asha): 
“Who will the saviour (ratu) for this world be, 

that we may offer her, besides protection, diligent care? 
Whom do you desire to be her lord and guide? 
Who will repel passion (aéshma) 

and all the hosts of Untruth (Druj)?” 


To Him, Truth (Asha) — who binds all life in one, 

who hates no living creature — made reply: 
“Of those below not one is known to me, 

by whom the righteous may be arrayed against the wicked. 
Strongest of mortals he must surely be, 

unto whose call men may respond in haste.”... 
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Then spoke Ahura Mazda, He whose Breath, 
pervading all, quickens the web of life; 
“Ts there no single spiritual sovereign (ahu) known, 
nor yet a saviour (ratu) rich in righteousness! 
For this indeed has the Creator appointed you 
as shepherd (fshuyant) and preserver (vastrya) of my earth!” 
Zarathushtra, Yasna 29: 1-3, 6; cf. DSZ pp.33-44, 60 


In subsequent verses, Zarathushtra is appointed as saviour and shepherd to lead 
souls back to God. However, it does not seem that Zarathushtra considered 
himself to be the only saviour. In fact, there are a number of verses in the Gathas 
where he specifically indicates that there have been — and will be — many such 
saviours. One of Zarathushtra’s terms for saviours is saoshyant, and —empha- 
sizing the point — in all but one case in the Gathds, itis found in its plural form. 

In another verse, Zarathushtra writes that the ratu, appointed by God, leads 
the soul away from the deception and illusion of the world and back to God: 


Mindful of Your law of pain and happiness, 
I proclaim your message, long unheeded by those who, 
through the lures of the Deceiver (Dru), 
destroy the world of Truth (Asha), 
yet especially intended for those 
with hearts devoted to Mazda. 


Since, deluded by these lures, 
you do not see clearly to choose the higher path, 
so I have come to all as a teacher (ratu), 
appointed by Ahura, sent by Mazda to both parties 
that all may live in harmony with Truth (Asha). 
Zarathushtra, Yasna 31:1-2; cf. DSZ pp.172—75 


Nevertheless, such a teacher is loving and helpful towards all who come 
to him: 


In accordance with the intrinsic principles of life, 
the teacher (ratu) acts entirely without bias 
towards the followers of Truth (ashavan) 
and the followers of Untruth (dregvant), 
and to those in whom good and evil are mixed. 

Zarathushtra, Yasna 33:1; cf. DSZ p.307, GHZI 


But no one is drawn to such a teacher except by the divine will: 
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This do I ask, Ahura, tell me true, who is the victorious one 
who can protect us with his teaching? 
Reveal to me O Mazda, and to any whom You love, 
that wise, soul-healing teacher (ratu), 
filled with Sraosha (Sound) 
and Your First Mind (Vohu Manah). 
Zarathushtra, Yasna 44:16; cf. DSZ p.513 


See also: ahu, ashavan, fshuyant, mathra, saoshyant, vastrya. 


rav (He) (pl. rabbanim) Lit. teacher, master; rabbi; from rav (great, revered; hence 


lord, chief, teacher, master). See rabbi. 


redeemer (He. go “el, Gk. lytrotés) In general, one who regains ownership or 


possession of something by payment of a price; one who rescues another 
from captivity, especially by making a payment; in Christianity, Jesus, who 
is believed to free souls from bondage to their sins by having paid for them 
through his own suffering and death on the cross. 

In Judaism and in most places in the Hebrew Bible,' the redeemer is God, 
the ultimate architect of human redemption. In the Book of Job, however, 
in the midst of all his troubles, Job expresses his faith in the resurrection 
and in an otherwise unnamed redeemer, whom he will see at the end of the 
world. The observation is generally taken by Jews as an affirmation of faith 
in God, and by Christians as a foretelling of Jesus the Messiah. When Job 
says that his “redeemer lives”, he could be referring either to God or to the 
divine Word — the creative power that gives him inner life and is the power 
that grants redemption to human beings: 


I know that my redeemer (go el) lives, and that at the Last he shall 
stand upon the earth. And after my skin has been destroyed, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God; whom I shall see for myself, and my eyes shall 
behold, and not another, though my heart (/it. kidneys) be consumed 
within me (in awe). 

Job 19:25-27; cf. KJV, NIV 


The epithet is used throughout all parts of the Christian tradition, early and 
late. In the Acts of Thomas, the redeemer awakens souls who are spiritually 
asleep in this world, and gives life to those who are spiritually dead: 


Glory to you, 
Defender and Helper of those who enter your refuge! 
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Who sleeps not, and awakens those who sleep, 
who lives, and gives life to those who lie in death! 
O God, Jesu Christ, Son of the living God, 
redeemer and helper, refuge and rest 
of all that are weary in your work. 
Acts of Thomas 60; cf. ANT p.393 


The redeemer is understood to be the incarnation of the Logos, the divine 
Word. He is “the redeemer of souls, ...the helper of man in his defeat, and 
appeared in his likeness, the Firstborn Word”’.? 

A heavenly redeemer or saviour is a constant theme in gnostic writings, 
where he is again the incarnated Logos. Sometimes, he is Jesus, at other 
times he is not. In the Second Apocalypse of James, the redeemer is James 
the brother of Jesus and, according to this tractate, Jesus’ successor: 


You are an illuminator and a redeemer 
of those who are mine, and now of those who are yours. 
Second Apocalypse of James 55, NHS11 pp.130-31 


In the Paraphrase of Shem, the redeemer is again the Word (Logos), but no 
particular human incarnation is specified. In the Tripartite Tractate, he is 
the “beloved Son... who is properly called ‘saviour’, and ‘the redeemer’, 
and ‘the well-pleasing one’, and ‘the beloved’, ‘the one to whom prayers 
have been offered’, and ‘the Christ’, and the “Light of those appointed’”’.* 
In fact, the Son or redeemer, by coming to this world and submitting to its 
laws for the sake of those whom he has come to rescue, puts himself in need 
of redemption, too: 


Not only do humans need redemption, but also the angels, too, need 
redemption along with the image and the rest of the pléromas of the 
aeons, and the wondrous powers of illumination (i.e. the whole of crea- 
tion). So that we might not be in doubt in regard to the others, even the 
Son himself, who has the position of redeemer of the Totality, needed 
redemption as well — he who had become man — since he gave himself 
for each thing which we need, we in the flesh, who are his church. 
Now, when he first received redemption from the Word which had 
descended upon him, all the rest received redemption from him, namely 
those who had taken him to themselves. For those who received the one 
who had received redemption also received what was in him. 
Tripartite Tractate 124-25, NHS22 pp.316-17 


The gnostic and Judaeo-Christian Clementine Homilies echoes the same 
belief, adding from Christian dogma (which may be the interpolation of a 
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later editor or translator) that the incarnation of the Word as Jesus is his last 
appearance: 


(He has) changed his forms and his names from the beginning of the 
world, and so reappeared again and again in the world, until coming 
upon his own times, and being anointed with the mercy for the works 
of God, he shall enjoy rest forever. 

Clementine Homilies 11:20, CH p.65 


Though most familiar as an epithet of Jesus, the term is appropriate to all 
saviours. In Manichaean texts, both Jesus and Mant are heralded as redeemers, 
personifications of the divine Nous, Word, or Vahman,* who bring redemption 
to souls who are caught in the endless cycle of birth and death. The Coptic 
psalms speak of: 


Jesus, the physician of the wounded, 
the redeemer of living souls, 
the path the wanderers seek, 
the door to the Treasury of Life. 
Manichaean Psalm Book CCXIX; cf. MPB p.2 


The Middle-Persian Manichaean texts have much the same to say of Jesus 
as do the Acts of Thomas: 


Come in peace, new Sovereign! 

Come in peace, Redeemer of captives, 
Healer of the wounded! 

Come in peace, Awakener of the sleeping, 
and Arouser of the sleepy! 

You who make the dead arise! 

Come in peace, mighty God and holy Voice (Xréshtag)! 

Come in peace, true Word, great Radiance, and abundant Light! 
Manichaean Hymns, MM2 p.312ff., RMP bt; cf: GSR p.65, in MM p.87, ML p.108 


In another Manichaean hymn, the redeemer lifts souls from the death of 
incarnation in a material body, for not only is he the eye and ear of the soul, 
but also the “Right Hand” and the “Breath of Life” — both terms for the 
divine creative power: 


You have come with salvation, 

Redeemer of our souls from the midst of the dead. 
You have come with salvation, 

O sublime eye, and ear with which we hear. 
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You have come with salvation, 
O primeval Right Hand and our Breath of Life. 
Manichaean Hymns, DSJM p.95ff., RMP. br; cf: GSR p.64 


A Manichaean text also depicts Zarathushtra as a redeemer of the past, as 
Mani himself had taught: 


If you wish, I will instruct you from the testimony of the fathers of 
old. The holy Zarathushtra, the saviour, when talking with his soul, 
(said): “Deep is the drunken stupor in which you sleep. Awake, and 
look at me! From the world of peace from which I have been sent, 
grace be upon you!” 

And it answered: “I, I am the tender innocent son of Srdshdav, lam 
in a state of impurity and endure (only) suffering: lead me out of the 
embrace of death.” 

Manichaean Text, MM3 p.872, RMP ay; cf. ML p.48 


The disciple of such a redeemer sees the meeting with the inner spiritual 
form of his master as the first staging post on the upward ascent. As it says 
in the Coptic Kephalaia, another Manichaean text: 


As soon as the soul has left the body, it beholds its redeemer and 
saviour. It rises, with the image (myrphé) of its master. 
Kephalaia 141, in MM p.63 


See also: Saviour (2.1). 


Jeremiah 50:34; Isaiah 41:14, 43:14, 44:6, passim; Psalms 19:14, 78:35. 
Hippolytus, Commentary on Psalm 110, RAH p.426. 

Paraphrase of Shem 8-9, 12, NHS30 pp.40-43, 50-51, passim. 
Tripartite Tractate 86-87, NHS22 pp.250-S1. 

E.g. Manichaean Hymns, MDT p.556ff., RMP cn, GSR p.93. 
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revealer, revealer of mysteries, revealer of secrets, revealer of Truth In a mystical 
context, one who reveals divine truths; one who makes hidden things manifest; 
a prophet or mystic; also, especially in apocalyptic or revelational texts, an 
angel who reveals divine mysteries; in the Hebrew Bible, God; in Christianity, 
the man Jesus or the Christ within; in Mandaeism, the gnostic saviour. 

In the biblical book of Daniel, God is described by Daniel as the “revealer 
of mysteries”' when Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon and conqueror of 
Jerusalem, has a symbolic dream of the future, which Daniel, one of the 
exiled Israelites, is able to interpret. 
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In Christianity, the revealer is Jesus Christ. Thus, Clement of Alexandria 
observes that it is because God is a mystery to human beings, who only know 
the world of the five senses, that Jesus became man, thereby revealing God 
to the five senses: 


The knowledge of God is a thing inaccessible to the ears and other 
sense organs of this kind of people. Hence, the Son is said to be the 
Father’s face, being the revealer of the Father’s character to the five 
senses by clothing himself with flesh. 

Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 5:6; cf. WCA2 p.241 


In the Acts of Thomas, in an incident in which Thomas is baptizing a group 
of young men (‘giving the gift of the Name’), he is invoking Jesus and the 
divine power that Jesus represents, when he prays: 


Come, Holy Name of the Messiah; 

Come, Power of Grace, which is from on high; 

Come, Perfect Mercy; 

Come, Exalted Gift; 

Come, Sharer of the Blessing; 

Come, Revealer of Hidden Mysteries; 

Come, Mother of Seven Houses, whose rest is in the eighth house. 
Acts of Thomas IT, AAA p.166 


Elsewhere in the Acts of Thomas, Jesus is described as the “revealer of truth’? 
the “revealer of the mysteries”,* the “revealer of secrets” ,* and the “discloser 
of hidden secrets, and the revealer of mysterious sayings’’.° 

Among the ancient Mandaean texts, God Himself, Yawar Ziwa (Dazzling 
Radiance), is described as the “revealer (‘opener’) of radiance and light’”,® 
and the mythical saviour Manda-d-Hiia (“Gnosis of Life’) is said to be the 
“revealer whose eyes are uncovered”’.’ 

In a similar vein, though a thousand years later, the fourteenth-century 
German mystic, Johann Tauler, writes of the Christ within: 


But our blessed Lord, on the contrary, is meek and humble, yes, he is 
himself the essence of humility, to which he is unceasingly drawing 
all men whom there are to draw, and who are willing to be drawn. His 
being is the Cause, the Essence, and the Origin of all things. He is the 
life of the living, the resurrection of the dead, the restorer of all deform- 
ity and unfitness, and of those who have corrupted and despoiled 
themselves through sin. He calls back those who have fallen away and 
wandered from His fold. He raises up and confirms those who are in 
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temptation. He is the bulwark of those who stand, the awakener and 
guide of all who are looking and striving upwards towards Him, the 
source of all light, the lamp of all who walk in light, the revealer of 
mysteries, insofar as it is fitting for us to know. 

Johann Tauler, Sermons 27; cf. HLT pp.424-25 


. Daniel 2:29, 47, JB. 

. Acts of Thomas 79, ANTE p.478. 

. Acts of Thomas IV, AAA p.166. 

. Acts of Thomas VII, AAA p.215. 

. Acts of Thomas I, AAA p.154. 

. Mandaean Prayer Book 3, CPM p.3. 
Mandaean Prayer Book 71, CPM p.60. 
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righteous one (He. zaddik, Gk. dikaios, P. ardav, dénavar) A prophet, a mystic, a 
saviour; the messiah; a righteous man, a just man, a good man, and so on, such 
terms being alternative translations of the original languages; in the Hebrew 
Bible, the prophets and patriarchs; in Christianity, Jesus; in Manichaeism, 
Mandaeism and gnosticism, Mant and other saviours;! also called the elect 
one or the chosen one. A term very commonly used in the Bible and in much 
of the ancient religious and spiritual literature of the Middle East for both 
holy men and their followers. 

In the Hebrew Bible, the first righteous one or “just man” to be mentioned 
is Noah: 


Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord.... Noah was a just man 
(zaddik) and born perfect; and Noah walked with God. 
Genesis 6:8—9; cf. JB, KJV 


The later rabbis made much of the statement that he had been “born perfect’, 
which they also insisted implied that he had been born circumcised. 

Among the biblical apocrypha, the Prayer of Manasseh mentions holy 
men of the past such as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob’ as “righteous ones”, 
to which the Apocalypse of Zephaniah adds Enoch, Elijah, and David.’ 4 
Maccabees similarly identifies Daniel and the other biblical prophets.* The 
author of the fictional Testament of Abraham provides his understanding of 
the nature of a righteous man: 


Abraham lived the measure of his life, nine hundred and ninety-five 
years, and having lived all the years of his life in quietness, gentleness, 
and righteousness, the righteous one was exceeding hospitable; for, 
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pitching his tent in the crossways at the oak of Mamre, he received 
everyone, both rich and poor, kings and rulers, the maimed and the 
helpless, friends and strangers, neighbours and travellers — all alike 
did the devout, all-holy, righteous, and hospitable Abraham entertain. 

Testament of Abraham I, ANF9 p.185 


Throughout the apocalyptic and eschatological / Enoch, the “righteous one” is 
again the messiah, also called the Son of Man and the elect or chosen one. He 
is portrayed as a radiant, majestic and all-powerful heavenly being, seated on 
his throne of glory, passing judgment on the Last Day upon all beings, mortal 
and spiritual. The righteous will be resurrected in triumph and be admitted 
to sinless and everlasting life, while the wicked will be destroyed. 7 Enoch 
is acomposite of several texts, possibly by different authors, written during 
the fifth to first centuries BCE. Some of these texts speak of the messiah as 
the righteous one; others call him the elect one. 

In Christian literature, it is Jesus who is generally known as the righteous 
one, although his brother James, who became head of the church in Jerusalem, 
was known as James the Just or James the Righteous One (zaddik). In the 
Nestorian liturgy, for instance, Jesus is the “righteous one” who became man: 


Blessed is the righteous one, 
who clothed himself with Adam. 
Nestorian Liturgy, NR2 p.34 


He is the one the petitioners invoke for help and grace: 


O righteous one, who withholds not your gifts 
from your poor and needy worshippers, 
and from your servants who call upon 
and supplicate you at all times, and in every place. 
Nestorian Liturgy; cf. NR2 pp.251-52 


In the Odes of Solomon, the unknown odist encourages his fellow disciples, 
those who have been “brought...back to life” by the “righteous one”, to 
arise — spiritually: 


Rise up and stand straight, 
you who were once brought low. 
You, who were silenced, speak, 
for your mouth has been opened. 
You, who were cast down, 
be henceforth lifted up, 
for the righteous one has brought you back to life. 
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For the Right Hand of the Lord is with you, 
and will be your helper. 
And peace was prepared for you, 
before your war began. 
So hear the Word of Truth, 
and receive the Knowledge of the Most High. 
Odes of Solomon 8:3-8, OSD p.38 


To which, in the same ode, God responds: 


Who...can rise up against My handiwork, 
or who is there that is not subject to it? 
I willed and fashioned mind and heart, 
and they are mine; 
By My own Right Hand, 
I established my chosen ones. 
And My righteous one 
goes before them (to light the Way); 
And they shall not be separated from My Name, 
for it is with them. 
Odes of Solomon 8:19-21, OSD p.42 


In another ode, the “righteous one” gives the “eternal crown” or “great pearl” 
of divine “Truth” to his followers: 


Truth is an eternal crown: 
blessed are they who set it on their heads. 
It is a pearl of great price: 
there have been wars on account of this crown. 
But the righteous one has taken it, 
and has given it to you. 
Odes of Solomon 9:8—10, OSD p.44 


Among the gnostics, the writer of the Tripartite Tractate, part of the Nag 
Hammadi Library, maintains that the prophets and “righteous ones” of the 
Bible did not invent things out of their own heads, but spoke of things that 
they had seen and heard within: 


Also, other men of the Hebrew race, ... namely the righteous ones and 
the prophets, did not think things up or say anything out of their own 
imagination... or out of esoteric thinking, but each one by the power 
that was at work within him, being attentive to the things he saw and 
heard, spoke of them. 

Tripartite Tractate 111; cf. NHS22 pp.292-95 
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In the gnostic Paraphrase of Shem, the “righteous ones” are the saviours who 
teach the return path back to God: 


It is I who opened the eternal gates, 
which were shut from the beginning.... 
I granted perception to those who perceive. 
I disclosed to them all the thoughts 
and the teaching of the righteous ones. 
Paraphrase of Shem 36; cf. NHS30 pp.98—101 


When the soul awakens from the deep sleep of materiality through the power 
of the divine creative Intelligence or “Thought”, the “righteous one” also 
brings the soul its innate “indestructible garment” of immortality and divinity: 


And I, Shem, awoke as if from a long sleep. 
I marvelled when I received the power of the Light 
and his whole Thought. 
And I went forward, faith shining in me, 
and the righteous one followed with my indestructible garment. 
Paraphrase of Shem 41; cf: NHS30 pp.110-11 


Among the Mandaeans, the righteous one is again the saviour. In one poem, 
the saviour “builds a building” in eternity, into which he places his “living 
plants”, his initiates, praying to the supreme Builder to keep an eye on them: 


“Where are you going, O chosen righteous one, 
all your friends seeking after you — 
For whom all your friends 
long and desire your appearance within themselves?” 


“T have gone to build a building: 

In yonder world, I built it, and constructed it, 
and set it up in the beginning. 

And into the building I transplanted living plants, 
true and faithful men. 


“And I entreat my Builder, 

the Being who keeps watch over the building, 
Tentreat my Builder: 
‘Direct Your eyes to my plants — 

keep Your eye upon my plants, 

lest they should droop and fall, 

and forget the good things they were commanded.’”’® 

Mandaean Prayer Book 129; cf. CPM pp.120-21 
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In another Mandaean prayer, the devotee expresses faith in the ability of the 
“righteous one” to free him from this world”: 


I have acknowledged you, O elect righteous one, 
for you set my soul free from transitory things. 
Mandaean Prayer Book 93; cf. CPM p.97 


In the Dead Sea Scrolls, the zaddik — the righteous one, the righteous teacher 
or teacher of righteousness — figures prominently in a number of texts, and 
it seems likely that he was the spiritual leader of the Qumran community. 


See also: chosen one, elect one, righteous ones (>4), zaddik. 


1. E.g. Manichaean Psalm Book CCXXV, MPB p.15; Psalms of Heracleidés, 
MPB p.188. 

. Prayer of Manasseh 8:1, 8, OTP2 pp.635-36. 

. Apocalypse of Zephaniah 9, OTP] p.514. 

. 4 Maccabees 16:21, 17:22, OTP2 pp.561, 563. 

. 1 Enoch 1-5, 83-90, passim. 

. Cf. Psalms of Thomas XII, MPB p.218, SCMP p.120. 
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righteous teacher See teacher of righteousness. 


rijal (A/P) Lit. men; especially, true men, gentlemen, noble men, holy men; also, 
as rijal al-Ghayb (men of the Unseen), exalted saints and angels; rijal Allah 
(men of God) and rijal-i Aaf (men of the Heights), both implying mystics 
or saints; saff rijal (ranks of true men), a term used for Sufi masters; and rijal 
al-hadith (men of the hadith), those who compiled the collections of hadith 
(traditional sayings and stories of Muhammad). 
There is general agreement among Sufis as to the nature of the rijal. They 
are the “perfected ones”: 


Men (rijal) is a term for the perfected ones (mardan-i kamil) and 
friends of God (awliya’ Allah). When Abi Hafs was asked who the 
men (rijal) were, he replied, “They are those who have pledged fidelity 
to God.” The Quran states, “Among the believers are men (rijal) who 
are true to that which they have pledged to God.” 

Sulami, Tabagat al-Siiftyah, KTS p.112, in FNI6 p.42; cf: in SSE6 p.31 


They seek God Himself, not anything He has created: 
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God is much vaster than that a person should be satisfied with a little 
of what comes from Him. Rather, one should be satisfied with Him, 
but not with what comes from Him, since satisfaction with what comes 
from Him cuts off the men (al-rijdl) from their aspirations (himmah). 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Meccan Revelations 2:213.23, FMIA3 (2:129) p.321, SPK p.104 


To Rami, who applies most terms for holy men to perfect saints, a “man” is 
one whose “heart” is radiant “like the sun’, and who — when unconscious of 
this world (“‘asleep’”’) — has access to the spiritual worlds: 


Abii Yazid, on his journey (to the Ka‘bah), 

sought diligently to find someone 

that was the Khizr of his time. 
He espied an old man with a stature like the new moon: 

he saw in him the majesty and lofty speech of a true man (rijai). 
His eyes sightless, and his heart like the sun: 

like an elephant dreaming of Hindustan. 
With closed eyes, asleep, he beholds a hundred delights: 

when he opens them, he sees them not — 
Oh, it is wonderful! 

Rimi, Masnavi 1I:2231-34; cf: MJR2 pp.336-37 


It is good fortune, he says, to come into contact with such souls: 


Blessed the soul that is allotted the good fortune of beholding this 
invisible fair one (shahid), and enjoys the grace-bestowing gaze of 
men of God (rijal Allah). 

Riami, in Mandgqib al-Arifin 6:19, MASA2 p.768; cf. FKG p.535 


Sufi systematizers have characteristically assigned various categories to the 
rijal, and have attempted to define the states (ahwdl) and stations (maqamdat) 
each category has attained. There is general agreement between them, as 
well as some variations: 


The men of the Heights (rijal-i A‘raf) are perfect men who have 
attained the station of concentration of concentration (jam‘ al-jam‘), 
which is subsistence (baqda’) in God. 

Lahiji, Sharh-i Gulshan-i Raz, SGR p.132, in SSE6 p.32 


What men are they whom God calls rijal? They are the men who 
are suddenly touched by the zephyr of grace (bdd-i ‘indyat) and the 
breeze of consideration (nasim-i ri‘@yat) from the sanctum of nearness 
(janib-i qurbat). 
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As soon as they are touched by the breeze of grace, their hearts 
quicken with the light of gnosis (niar-i ma‘rifat), their souls become 
imbued with the fragrance of union (‘“itr-i visal), their inner conscious- 
ness (sirr) gleams with the burnishing of grace (sayqal-i ‘indyat), and 
they are blessed with a blend of aspiration (jam‘-i himmat) and fine 
demeanour. They snatch away their aspiration from the creation, and 
devote it to the love of God. 

Thereupon, God makes them aware of the mysteries and states 
of His servants and, in the hereafter, of the stations and degrees of 
believers, designating their station above that of the creatures of the 
world, so that they know all, while none knows them. 

Maybudi, Kashf al-Asrar, KA3 pp.625-26; cf. in SSE6 p.33 


Al-Jilt and Tahanawi both say that there are six categories of rijal al-Ghayb 
(men of the Unseen). Says Tahanawi: 


There are different kinds of men of the Unseen (rijal al-Ghayb); 
some are mortals and some are spirits in this world. These comprise 
six groups. The first group contains the highest of these men, the 
perfected ones, who are friends of God (awliya’) who follow in the 
footsteps of the friends of God before them. They are hidden from 
the phenomenal realm and are concealed in the Unseen realm known 
as the level of mercy (rahmah). Unknown and indescribable, they 
are immortals. 

Tahanawi, Kashshdf Istilahat al-Funiin, KIFT3 p.58, in SSE6 p18 


He then goes on to describe the five lower categories. The second are 
“lower spirits than the first” who manifest themselves to travellers through 
the inner realms. The third are “angels of inspiration and motivation” who 
appear inwardly to the friends of God and the “purified”, conversing with 
them, but do not “manifest themselves in the corporeal realm”. The fourth 
are “men of sudden appearance (rijal mufaja‘at)” who appear unexpectedly, 
manifesting themselves in this world in the human form, although the “puri- 
fied” can also visit them in their own realms. The fifth are upright mortals, 
“men of desert places (rijal basabis)”, who generally inhabit “mountains, 
deserts, riverbeds, and the banks of streams”. A few “rare exceptions” 
have “worldly power” and live “in cities, whether they want to or not’. The 
sixth, he says, suffer from the projections of their own minds, and are to 
be avoided. They vacillate “between error and rectitude” and “constantly 
experience revelations and veilings”’, “spawned from the marriage of thought 
and imagination’”.* 

According to the system of Ni‘mat Allah Valt, the rijal Allah (men of God) 
fall into three categories: 
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The first is concerned with asceticism, praiseworthy outward actions, 
and inward cleansing of all blameworthy traits. Those who belong to 
this group are unaware of any level above their own. They are neither 
involved with nor have any knowledge of states, stations, infused 
knowledge bestowed by God, mysteries, or visionary revelations. 
Because they are conscious of that which is other than God, they are 
fearful of hypocrisy and conceit, and conceal their own perfections. 
This group are known as the worshippers. 

Shah Ni‘mat Allah Vali, Ras@’il, RNV2 p.244, in SSE6 pp.31-32 


The “second group”, he continues, are more advanced. They see God as the 
Doer, and “are no longer subject to hypocrisy”. They strive for higher states 
and stations than they presently experience, and when they reach those levels, 
“they openly possess miraculous powers.” They live according to a high 
level of ethics and morality. “This group,” he says, “‘is specific to the Sufis.” 

“The third and highest level” publicly follow the exterior observances of 
the shari‘ah, while practising additional “prayers and good deeds secretly.” 
They live in the world, but “never forget God... wherever they are”: 


These are “men whom neither merchandise nor trade can distract 
from remembrance of God.”* They are the highest of men, and their 
disciples are the greatest of men. They are steeped in manliness; their 
location in the world is unknown, hidden from the ordinary people. 
They will appear with God on the Day of Resurrection. 

Shah Ni‘mat Allah Valt, Rasa@’il, RNV2 p.245; cf. in SSE6 p.32 


Elsewhere, however, Ni‘mat Allah Vali seems to use the term more generally: 


The men of God (rijal Allah) perceive God through God, but perceive 
the creation through their own eyes. Although they are near to God, 
they do not see what He creates through Himself. 

Shah Ni‘mat Allah Vali, Rasa@il, RNV2 p.391, in SSE6 p.19 


The master invites the disciple to follow him at all times, both inwardly 
and outwardly, in his states and characteristics, in order to take the 
disciple to the degree of man of God (rijal Allah), where the master 
is the true father. 

Shah Ni‘mat Allah Vali, Rasa@’il, RNV4 p.160, in SSES p.36 


See also: mard. 
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1. Quran 33:23. 

2. Al-Jili, al-Insan al-Kamil 2:56, [KJ p.245; cf. 1:8.6ff,, in SIM (2:34.23ff.) 
p.82. 

3. Tahanawi, Kashshdaf [stilahat al-Funun, KIFT3 p.58; cf. in SSE6 pp.18-19. 

4. Qur’Gn 24:37. 


rind (P) (pl. rindan) Lit. profligate, rogue; one who is free from constraint; hence, 
rindi, the state of being free from constraint; in the reversed imagery of the 
loosely knit Qalandariyah order of Sufis, and of others such as Rimi, Sa‘di 
and Hafiz, a mystic; a lover of the Divine; one who has drunk the wine (of 
divine love) in the “tavern of ruin (kharabdat)” or the “ruins (kharabdt)” — in 
the spiritual sanctuary within. 
Rumi endorses a life of spiritual ‘profligacy’: 


We are the profligates (rindan), 
sitting in the corner of the ruins (kunj-i kharabdat) of annihilation — 
O sir, what business have we 
with trappings, warehouses, and goods? 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 1075:11310, KSD2 p.299, in SPL p.316 


The life of a “profligate”’, he says, is better than that of the worldly minded 
(“fools”): 


If you are an utter profligate (rind), 
then flee from fools! 
Open the eye of your heart to the eternal light! 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 3091:32975, KSD6 p.291, in SPL p.316 


Sa‘di says that lovers are so engrossed in divine love that they even have “no 
desire” for the pleasures of “heaven”: 


Paint not for us in glowing colours the garden of heaven: 
For we profligates (rindan) have no desire 
to cling to the skirts of the virgins of paradise. 
Sa‘di, Badayi‘ 112:5, KSSS p.373; cf, BOS p.124 


They are only concerned with meeting the beloved within, waiting for him 
to appear at the inner door: 


Come back and strike the knocker on the door (dar) 
of your love-enraptured profligates (rinddn-i shawq): 
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For the two eyes of your lovers 
are fixed on the door (dar), like a nail. 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 38:6, KSSS p.250; cf: TOS p.54 


Hafiz says that he is content to be a “profligate”, drinking the “wine” of 
divine love: 


Hafiz drinks wine from the cup of love: 
Because of this, he remains 
a profligate (rind) and an intoxicated one. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHM (92:9) p.113, DIH p.70; cf, DHWC (105:11) p.224 


Compared to a true lover of the Divine, nothing of this world has any value. 
The lover is spiritually free, for he has relinquished his ego and has been cut 
loose from all material moorings: 


I am the slave of the spirit of profligates (rindan) — 
headless, footless: 

Before whom, both the worlds are not worth a straw. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHM (497-5) p.446, DIH p.370; cf, DHWC (492:5) p.811 


The rind dwells in the inner sanctuary (the “retreat”, the “tavern’’), drinking 
the sweetness of divine bliss: 


If ever you take a step towards the retreat of rogues (rindan), 
I will treat you to the sweetmeat of sweet song 
and a draught of pure wine. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.180, DIH p.306; cf, DHWC (399:4) p.679 


No one would think I am righteous and upright: 
No one could imagine such 
of the rogue (rind) of the tavern. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.114, DIH p.202; cf, DHWC (263:1) p.468 


Shabistari says that no amount of love is ever sufficient for the lover: 


He drank it all, yet still he stood with open mouth: 
Bravo! O pre-eminent profligate (rind), 

whose heart is the ocean. 

Shabistari, Gulshan-i Raz 833, GRS p.104; cf: in SSE6 p.120 


In an evocative expression, the rind is also qualified as a “rind with a 
torn drum”, one who has torn up and annihilated his individual identity, 
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identifying himself with the Divine. Now there is nothing other than He. 
Metaphorically, duhul daridah (torn drum) means disgraced. According to a 
Sufi saying: 


In the wilderness, a rind with a torn drum (rind-i duhul daridah) said, 
“For the sift there is no God, for He is uncreated.” 
Sufi Saying, in SSE6 p.122 


Speaking more generally, ‘Inadyat Khan says that the rind lives in the present 
moment. He is a person of high ideals, yet remains unfettered by the narrow- 
ness that confines most human beings: 


Make the best of this moment; it is now that you can clearly see 
eternity, if you live in this moment. But if you keep the world of the 
past or the world of the future before you, you do not live in eternity 
but in a limited world. In other words, live neither in the past nor in 
the future, but in eternity. It is now that we should try to discover that 
happiness which is to be found in the freedom of the soul. 

This is the central theme of all great poets who may be called rind. 
Their lives are not bound by so-called principles, such as those known 
to the orthodox. They are free from every kind of bigotry, dogma and 
principle urged upon mankind. At the same time, they are men of high 
ideals and great morals, deep thoughts, and very advanced realization. 
They live a life of freedom in this world of imprisonment, where every 
being is a captive. 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK8a (HIKO) 


Sometimes, rind implies one who speaks unguardedly concerning esoteric 
mysteries, in contrast to the Sufi ideal of kitmdan (concealment). Al-Hallaj, 
well known for his ecstatic utterances such as “I am God (And al-Haqq).’’, 
may perhaps be a quintessential example of this kind of rind. 


rinpoche (T) Lit. precious one; an honorific generally reserved for Tibetan amas 
who have attained a high level of realization, and also for other revered teach- 
ers; bestowed automatically on tulkus (reincarnated Jamas), and otherwise 
used as a title of respectful address, often conferred by a /ama’s disciples; 
commonly used as a suffix to a Jama’s name and in epithets such as Guru 
Rinpoche, in reference to Padmasambhava, the eighth-century yogi who 
introduced tantric Buddhism to Tibet, and Je Rinpoche, used of Je Tsong 
Khapa, founder of the Geluk school of Tibetan Buddhism; also as Kang 
Rinpoche (‘Precious Snow Peak’), the Tibetan name for Mount Kailash, 
sacred to Hindu, Jain, Bon, and Buddhist traditions. 
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See also: geshe, kalyana-mitra, khenpo. 


rishi (S/H), isi (Pa), rikhi (Pu), lishi (C) Lit. seer; sage; a divinely inspired teacher, 


writer, or poet-sage, especially of Vedic times; a writer and singer of sacred 
hymns; those to whom the Vedas were revealed; of uncertain etymology, pos- 
sibly from an obsolete root rish, as a corruption of drish (to see), hence ‘seer’; 
or from sish (to go), hence ‘one who goes beyond the limits of earthly existence’. 

The rishis who composed the Vedas are said to have seen the verses as a 
mental blueprint at a higher level of consciousness, and to have written them 
down accordingly. Hence, the rishi is often called a “seer of mantras” or more 
specifically, a mantra-drashtri, one who sees the thoughts and truths conveyed 
in the Vedic hymns, a seer of a higher Reality that pre-existed the Vedas. 

According to tradition, the Vedas and the epic mythology of ancient India 
were all written by rishis. They were understood as a special class of being, 
superior to humans and inferior to the gods. Rishis such as Rishi Yajfiavalkya 
and Rishi Uddalaka are regarded as the authors of many of the Vedic hymns, 
revealed to them by divine inspiration. Rishi Valmiki is believed to have 
composed the Ramayana, and Rishi Vyasa the Mahabharata. Others are 
traditionally believed to have written various other epics and treatises. The 
doctrines of the immortal soul (@tman), of Brahman as the absolute Reality, 
of the cycle of transmigration and the law of karma, of Aum as the primal 
creative power, of the processes by which creation came into being and 
by which its existence is sustained, of all the philosophy put forth in the 
Upanishads, and much else that goes to make up the many facets of Hindu 
religious belief — all these are attributed to the rishis of old. The expression 
“As the rishi said” is equivalent to quoting sacred scripture. 

Swami Prabhavananda explains the Indian belief that the rishis are divinely 
ordained and inspired teachers of humanity: 


At the very beginning of each cycle (of creation and dissolution), holy 
seers are born into the world. Men who in previous universes have 
ascended far towards the supreme goal and are therefore especially 
capable of perceiving divine truth. These blessed saints — rishis, the 
Hindus call them — meditate on God and, while so meditating, discern 
the everlasting laws of the spirit; and it is the concrete record of these 
laws, so discerned, that constitutes, in each cycle, the most authorita- 
tive or sacred writings. The record of the meditations of the rishis born 
at the beginning of our own cycle is, then, what we know as the Vedas. 

Swami Prabhavananda, Spiritual Heritage of India, SHI p.27 


The rishis themselves make frequent appearances in Indian mythology, in the 
great epics and in the Upanishads, where many extraordinary and miraculous 
tales are related of them. Buddhist texts, too, contain many stories about and 
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dialogues with rishis. Though they are commonly portrayed as teachers of 
divine wisdom, yet, like the gods of ancient Greece, they are not immune 
to ordinary human weakness. Stories are told of their anger, their curses 
and their temptations, as well as their great wisdom, holiness, and prowess 
in meditation. This makes them approachable and entertaining characters. It 
is said, for instance, that the deity Indra became anxious about his heavenly 
throne when he saw Rishi Vishvamitra’s miraculous powers and spiritual 
attainments. He therefore sent an apsaras, a heavenly nymph of great charm 
and beauty, down to earth to distract the great rishi from his meditation, a 
mission that turned out to be successful. 

Indian mythology, like that of other traditions, is by no means an ordered 
and logical body of literature, but has developed over time by a process of 
accretion, the more recent not always conforming to that which went before. 
Several categories of rishi are mentioned in various mythological accounts, 
although the same names commonly appear in lists of the different categories. 
The most notable classes of rishi are: 


1. Prajapati. Lit. lord of creatures. The ten ancestors of humanity in the 
present world cycle, created, according to Indian mythology, by the god 
Brahma through the power of his mental contemplation. According to the 
Manu Smriti, their names are: Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, 
Kratu, Vasishtha, Prachetas (also called Daksha or Varuna), Bhrigu, and 
Narada.' Of these, some authorities acknowledge only the first seven; 
others only the last three. 


2. Saptarshi. The seven (sapta) rishis; anglicized as “saptarishi’; the Indian 
name of the seven stars comprising the constellation known as the Great 
Bear (L. Ursa Major), which are considered in Indian folklore to represent 
the saptarishis. Sometimes, the seven stars are understood to be the sap- 
tarishis themselves. The Ramayana and the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
lists the saptarishis as: Gautama, Bharadvaja, Vishvamitra, Jamadagni, 
Vasishtha, Kashyapa, and Atri.” Other texts provide slightly different lists.* 
Traditionally, the even brahmans (priests) with whom Manu is said to have 
performed the first sacrifice are also identified with the saptarishis. Only 
later were these seven identified with the names of ancient rishis and the 
stars of the Great Bear.‘ The rishis fulfilling the duties of a saptarishi are 
also said to vary during the different ages of Hindu cosmic time, the ones 
most commonly listed being those active in the present age, although even 
here the names vary to some extent. 


3. Maharshi. The great (maha) rishis, also called paramarshis (supreme 
rishis); anglicized as ‘maharishi’; an honorific used for genuinely historical 
sages, past or present. According to two lists found in the Mahabharata, 
the maharishis of myth and legend are Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, 
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Pulaha, Kratu, and either Daksha or Vasishtha. In the former instance, it is 
said that “Brahmd created seven sons, one after the other, from his mind.’ 
In the second, it says, “According to ancient tradition, they are known as 
the seven brahmans.”® Subsequently, other names were added to the list 
of maharishis, including Prachetas, Bhrigu, and Narada. Manu also calls 
these sages the Prajdpatis, the ancestors of humanity. All saptarishis are 
regarded as maharishis, but not necessarily the converse. 


4. Brahmarshi. Brahmanical sages, also known as the dvija (twice-born) 
rishis, supposed to belong to the brahman community, and regarded as 
the founders of the brahman gotras (lineages, subcastes); anglicized as 
‘brahmarishi’. They were Gautama, Bharadvaja, Jamadagni, Vasishtha, 
Marichi, Kashyapa, Atri, Angiras, Pulaha, Kratu, Pulastya, Kanva, and 
Agastya. Not all of these, however, were born as brahmans. Agastya was 
non-Aryan in name and appearance; Atri was a priest of outcaste tribal 
origin; and Kashyapa was of pre-Aryan tribal stock.’ 


5. Devarshi. Divine (deva) rishis; anglicized as ‘devarishi’. Deified saints 
such as Narada and Markandeya; also included in the list are Atri, Bhrigu, 
Pulastya, and Angiras. 


6. Rajarshi. Royal (raja) rishis; anglicized as ‘rajarishi’; rishis of royal line- 
age who, according to the stories related of them, practised devotion of a 
high order, such as King Janaka and Dhruva. 


Other rishis appearing in the various lists include Dharma, Kanva, Valmiki, 
Vyasa, Kapila, Manu, and Vibhandaka. 

Rishis make their first appearance in the Rig Veda. Vac (Word, Speech, 
Wisdom), for instance, as the divine creative power, claims to be the one who 
brings mystic wisdom to a human being, making them a rishi: 


It is myself who utters the words at which both gods and men rejoice. 
The man I love, I increase in strength: 
I make him a brahman (priest), a sage (sumedha), or a rishi. 
Rig Veda 10:125.5 


In another verse, the Vedic poet prays to Indra to be made a rishi, one pos- 
sessing the wealth of spiritual immortality. In this context, soma is probably 
a metaphor for divine grace: 


Make me a rishi who has drunk of soma. 
Make me the possessor of immortal wealth! 
Rig Veda 3:43.5 
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The highest rishis are therefore understood to be those who have experienced 
the divine Reality. Nevertheless, in the Bhagavad Gita, Krishna, revealing 
who he really is, says: 


Neither the hosts of gods nor maharshis know My origin, 
for lam Myself the origin of all those gods and maharshis. 
Bhagavad Gita 10:2; cf. BGT 


To which Arjuna responds: 


You are the supreme Brahman, the supreme abode, the utterly holy. 
You are the eternal divine Being (Purusha) — 
the birthless and all-pervading Divinity supreme. 
All the rishis have proclaimed this — 
the divine rishi, Narada, as also Asita, Devala, and Vyasa. 
Bhagavad Gita 10:12-13; cf. BGT 


Later, when experiencing a vision of the supreme divinity and the all- 
embracing cosmic form of Krishna, he says: 


In Your form I see, O Lord, all the devas 
and all the varied hosts of other beings: 
The divine rishis, the celestial serpents, 
and likewise Brahma, seated on his lotus throne. 
Bhagavad Gita 11:15; cf: BGT 


The rishis also play a prominent part in the Upanishads as characters in 
the dialogues, as authorities quoted, or as the writers of the Upanishads 
themselves. They are the knowers and the teachers of Brahman, the absolute 
Reality. The Shvetashvatara Upanishad, named after the Rishi Shvetashvatara 
who taught its contents to his disciples, begins by asking the eternal questions: 


What is the Cause? (Is it) Brahman? 
Where are we from? By what do we live? 
By what means are we alive? What is our final end? 
By whom or what are we ruled, whether in pleasure or in pain? 
Please tell us, O knowers of Brahman. 
Shvetashvatara Upanishad 1:1 


And later on the rishi declares: 


I know that mighty Being (Purusha) who shines effulgent 
like the sun beyond all darkness. 
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Only by knowing Him does one overcome death. 
There is no other path by which to go. 
Shvetashvatara Upanishad 3:8 


The Aitareya Upanishad relates the story of Rishi Vamadeva, who was 
enlightened even before he took birth in this world: 


Thus said Vamadeva while lying in the womb: 
“While in the womb I fully knew the births of the gods. 
A hundred steel bars caged me in, 

yet I burst through them with the speed of a hawk.” 


Knowing thus, after the dissolution of the body, 
he travelled the upward path; 
Enjoying all desires in that heavenly world, 
he became immortal. 
Verily, he became immortal. 
Aitareya Upanishad 2:1.5-6 


The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad says that any soul — whether of a deity, a 
rishi, or an ordinary human being — who attains Brahman, knows Brahman 
as the sole Reality: 


In the beginning, Brahman was all this. It knew itself only as “I am 
Brahman.” Therefore, It became all. Whoever among the gods became 
awakened to this, he, indeed, became That. It is the same in the case 
of rishis; the same in the case of human beings. 

Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 1:4.10; cf. PU p.168, U3 pp.122-23 


The Mundaka Upanishad points out that attainment of this realization is 
no easy matter. But the rishis who do so enjoy a lasting peace, seeing Him 
everywhere: 


The soul (Gtmd) is not attained by the faint-hearted, 
nor through heedlessness (pramdda), nor by austerities. 
That wise one (vidvan) who strives by the proper means — 
his soul (Gtmd@) enters the abode of Brahman. 


The rishis who have attained Him are contented with wisdom, 
perfected in soul, free from passion, tranquil. 
Realizing the All-Pervading to be everywhere: 
those wise and devoted ones enter into the All. 
Mundaka Upanishad 3:2.4—5 
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And the Upanishad ends with: 


This is the truth. Rishi Angiras taught it in olden times.... 
We bow down to you, great rishis (paramarshis)! 
We bow down to you, great rishis (paramarshis)! 

Mundaka Upanishad 3:2.11 


Using modern language, a number of recent swamis have tried to describe 
who the rishis really were — or are — together with the nature and source of 
their understanding. Swami Vivekananda says: 


The (true) leaders of our societies have never been either generals 
or kings, but rishis (mystics). And who are the rishis? The rishi as 
he is called in the Upanishads is not an ordinary man, but a mantra- 
drashta (composer of hymns, a seer). He is a man who sees religion, 
to whom religion is not merely book learning, not argumentation, nor 
speculation, nor much talking, but actual realization, a coming face 
to face with truths which transcend the senses. This is rishi-hood, 
and that rishi-hood does not belong to any age, or time, or even to 
sects or caste. 

Swami Vivekananda, Address at Madura, CWSV3 p.175 


Swami Shivananda outlines the kind of basic questions the rishis sought to 
answer: 


The Indian rishis and seers of yore endeavoured to grasp the funda- 
mental truths of being. They tried to solve the problems of the origin, 
the nature and the destiny of man and of the universe. They attempted 
to grasp the meaning and value of knowing and being. They endeav- 
oured to find a solution to the problem of the meaning of life and the 
world and of the relationship of the individual to the Unseen or the 
supreme Soul. They earnestly sought satisfactory solutions to these 
profound questions: Who am I? What is this universe of samsdra (the 
world, transmigration)? Whence are we born? On what do we rest? 
Where do we go? Is there any such thing as immortality, freedom, 
perfection, eternal bliss, everlasting peace, Atman, Brahman, or the 
Self, supreme Soul, which is birthless, deathless, changeless, self- 
existent? How to attain Brahman or immortality? 

They practised right living, tapas (austerity, self-discipline), 
introspection, self-analysis, enquiry and meditation on the pure inner 
Self, and attained Self-realization. Their intuitions of deep truths are 
subtle and direct. Their inner experiences, which are direct, firsthand, 
intuitive and mystical, which no science can impeach, which all 
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philosophies declare as the ultimate goal of their endeavours, are 
embodied in the sublime books called the Upanishads. 
Swami Shivananda, Principal Upanishads, PUSS pp.xi-xii 


Swami Nikhilananda provides an overview concerning the nature of the rishis 
mystical understanding: 


Brahman cannot be perceived or comprehended by the senses or by 
the intellect that depends on them. Only yoga can give a man that 
subtle depth of understanding by which the supramental truths can be 
apprehended. The vishis were adept in yoga. That is why their hearts 
were open to the secrets of creation and the universe. 

The methods of the modern physical sciences for the discovery of 
truth are based upon a different notion of how to search than that which 
directed the rishis in their realization of Brahman. A scientist seeks 
to understand the universe through reason, based on the knowledge 
derived from the sense organs. But the powers of the senses are limited. 
Therefore, he utilizes the aid of various instruments. With the help 
of the telescope, he brings a very distant object within the range of 
his vision; with the help of the microscope he immensely magnifies 
a minute object. Similarly, other instruments come to the scientist’s 
assistance. The technicians of science are busy, day and night, invent- 
ing new instruments by means of which to strengthen and intensify 
the powers of the senses. 

But there exist minute things in the world that cannot be detected 
even by the most powerful electronic microscope. And the universe 
is so vast and widespread that its remotest objects would not come 
within a man’s ken even if the largest telescope known to us were to be 
magnified a million times and directed toward them. The final secrets 
of the universe will forever remain unrevealed to physical scientists; 
for intellect, aided by the senses, is the only means employed by them 
in their quest for understanding. 

The vishis, on the other hand, did not entirely depend upon reason, 
as this word is usually understood. They developed another faculty of 
understanding, which is called bodhi, or deeper consciousness. The 
seeker of brahmavidyad wakened the subtle power of the mind and 
senses by means of concentration and self-control. By withdrawing 
the senses from outer objects, he made the scattered mind one-pointed. 
This practice of concentration presently endowed it with keenness, 
depth, and a new intensity, and as the power of concentration increased, 
the seeker became aware of deeper phases of existence — instinct, 
reason, and intuition or higher consciousness — the three instruments 
of knowledge — all are differing states of the same mind. Hence, a lower 
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state can be developed into a higher. The means to this end, however, are 
not external instruments, but appropriate disciplines directed within. 
Swami Nikhilananda, Introduction, U1 pp.21-22 


See also: muni. 


1. Manu Smriti 1:34-35. 

2. Ramayana 7:1.5—6; Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 2:2.4. 

3. E.g. Mahabharata 12:208.4, MG/12 p.307, MV10 (12:336) p.119; Jaiminiya 
Brahmana 2.218—221; Shatapatha Brahmana 14.5.2.6; Gopatha Brahmana 
1.2.8. 

4. Shatapatha Brahmana 2:1.2.4, SBE12 pp.282-83 (n.3); cf. Rig Veda 1:24.10; 
see also John Mitchiner, Traditions of the Seven Rsis, TSRM pp.8, 262, passim. 

5. Mahabharata 12:207.18, MG12 p.297. 

Mahabharata 12:208.5, MG12 p.307. 

7. See Benjamin Walker, Hindu World, HWW2 p.298. 


a 


rnal ’byor pa (T) Lit. one who (pa) adheres to ( ‘byor) the real (rnal); phonetically 
rendered as naljorpa; one who adheres to the basic, fundamental, genuine, 
real, or actual state; one who is in union with or is immersed in what is real; 
one who meditates. In Tibetan, rnal ’byor (naljor) translates the Sanskrit 
yoga; hence, rnal ’byor pais a yogtand rnal ’byor ma (naljorma) is a female 
yogi, or yogini. The term is applied to someone, especially a layperson, who is 
engaged in higher tantric practices who has attained some degree of spiritual 
realization; also refers to a Tibetan ascetic who lives apart from society, living 
a life of rigorous austerity and non-attachment, many of whom are believed 
to have gained and to have displayed supernatural powers. 


See also: naljor (>3). 


ro‘eh (He) Lit. shepherd; seer, prophet, holy man; the earliest used of the three 
common biblical terms for prophets and seers, the other two being hozeh 
(seer) and navi (prophet); from the Hebrew ra‘ah (to pasture, to tend, to graze); 
probably related, as an extension of the meaning, to re‘ut (friendship) and re‘ah 
(friend, companion).' God is the ultimate ‘friend’, in the sense that He is the 
only one who is loyal and never abandons any soul, even at the time of death. 
In fact, because God is the essence of the soul, the question of abandonment 
cannot arise. Human beings, in their minds, may forget and ‘abandon’ Him, 
but since He is the inner life force, He is always present. 
In J Samuel, Samuel, who acts as both priest and prophet and is also 
involved in Israelite politics, declares himself to be a ro‘eh: 
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And Samuel answered Saul and said, “I (am) the seer (ro‘eh): go up 
before me unto the high place; for you shall eat with me today, and 
tomorrow I will let you go, and will tell you all that is in your heart.” 

1 Samuel 9:19, JCL 


In 2 Samuel, a priest by the name of Zadok is also described as a ro‘eh: 


The king (David) also said to Zadok the priest, “Are you not a seer 
(ro‘eh)? Return then to the city in peace, and your two sons with you.” 
2 Samuel 15:27; cf. KJV 


Prophets and seers of all kinds were clearly an accepted if not essential part 
of the social, political and religious landscape of those times, but the means 
by which they came by their special knowledge and wisdom is often left 
unclear. Some were probably astrologers and diviners, using signs and omens 
to foretell the future and make pronouncements, much like the Babylonian 
baru. Some had dreams, visions, and prognostications. Others may have been 
clairvoyants, ecstatics or ascetics, while yet others were perhaps mystics of a 
higher order. All were presumed to be inspired by God to a greater or lesser 
extent, but biblical usage of these terms indicates no distinction between 
one and the other, nor any difference in spiritual elevation, and the terms are 
used interchangeably. 


See also: seven shepherds, shepherd. 


1. Cf “ro‘eh,” “re‘ah,” Comprehensive Etymological Dictionary of the Hebrew 
Language, CEDH pp.611, 622. 


roshi (J) Lit. elder teacher, old teacher; venerable master; a contraction of 


rodai shiishi (venerable great master of the school); a respectful form of 
address when speaking to elders or old teachers; an honorific used in Zen 
Buddhism for older monks or teachers; a title used for a Zen teacher who 
has been duly authorized as a dharma successor by his own master; used 
in some Zen schools for any properly appointed dharma teacher, what- 
ever the teacher’s age; often added as a suffix to the name of an abbot or 
teacher, as in Kodo Sawaki Roshi and Kosho Uchiyama ROshi, the fifth 
and sixth abbots of Antaiji, a monastery established in the early twentieth 
century for research into the works of Eihei Dogen Zenji, especially the 
Shob6dgenzo; equivalent to the Chinese /doshi, which is commonly used for 
any professor or teacher, not necessarily spiritual or religious; also, along 
with Raotst, a Japanese rendering of Laozi (Lao Tzu), the well-known 
Chinese sage. 
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The Western title “Zen master’ is a generalized expression used for any 


Zen adept, having no particular Japanese equivalent. Four other Japanese 
titles are commonly used:! 


1. 


Shike. Used in the Rinzai and Soto schools for one who is qualified and 
appointed by his own master to teach monks in the training halls (sod6s); 
comparable to the title roshi. 


. Sensei. Lit. teacher; often used in addressing a Zen teacher. 


. Osho. Lit. virtuous monk; used of monks who have a basic level of spir- 


itual attainment. In S6t0, the title daioshd (great teacher, most revered) 
is reserved for the abbot of a SOtd monastery, surpassed only by the 
title Zenji. 


. Zenji. A mostly Soto Zen title, where it is reserved for the abbots, past or 


present, of the two main Soto temples. Soto use of the title dates back to 
Dogen Zenji (1200-1253), founder of the Soto tradition, and Keizan Zenji 
(1268-1325), fourth in the Soto Zen lineage and the second of its two great 
founding influences. 


In the West, the titles roshi and oshd have sometimes been confused, and used 
indiscriminately for any Zen teacher. Beginning with a quote from the Rinzai 
Zen master Bankei YOotaku (1622—1693), neuroscientist and Zen practitioner 
James Austin writes of his own understanding and experience of the Zen roshi: 


“A Zen teacher cannot help others unless he himself possesses 
the discerning dharma eye....He is able to know someone 
to his very marrow just by observing his face....It is in this 
essential point, the possession of the dharma eye, that our sect 
surpasses all others. ... Look at the buddha-patriarchs, ... they 
could all tell the black from the white in less time than it takes 
a spark to jump from a flint. They grasped the essentials with 
lightning speed.”? 


Suppose you are a music student, and you wish to become a concert 
pianist. You will need to practise for years under the watchful eyes 
and ears of a respected, inspiring teacher. Zen Buddhism is the same. 
The novice will take years to learn how to interact with the keyboard 
and pedals of a human brain, the most complex organ in the known 
universe. How soon, if ever, will Zen aspirants come to a true awak- 
ening, to enlightenment? Much of this hinges on the quality of their 
interactions with the master, the roshi.... 
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Let us focus on the rare Zen master who is fully enlightened. ... His 
superiority would be evident in many ways, both in his context and 
in ours. Only after long years of rigorous training did his own master 
certify him to train others, both Zen monks and laypersons. Each 
successive teacher in his long teaching lineage was also certified. The 
written documentation can usually be traced far back in old Japan, 
and sometimes even to China. Indeed, the word rdshi is itself a token 
of this fact. It arose, as have other ‘r’—’!’ transpositions, from the way 
Japanese lips and tongue pronounced the name of Laozi, the Daoist 
sage of ancient Chinese legend. 

Zen masters continued down through the ages to transmit what was 
called the ‘lamp of enlightenment’. True, the lamp of illumination did 
pass from hand to hand. But what constituted the illumination from 
such a lamp? Nothing that originated in scriptures, said Bodhidharma. 
No form of didactic teaching that anyone could impose on students 
from without. Rather it was a form of education in the original sense 
of that word: a leading forth — from the interior — of something already 
there. In Zen, it is a slow process to tease out what is ‘in there’. It is 
one-on-one, very intensive, and time consuming. 

Harsh military realities penetrated the culture back in olden times. 
Moreover, it was already appreciated that each personality would have 
set up barricades to protect itself against change. So then, as now, it 
came to be accepted that rigorous discipline would be the way to train 
a monk to assault these well-defended battlements of his inner space. 
Young head-shaven monks were sometimes treated like recruits in a 
Marine boot camp. 

But could there ever be justification for a Zen master striking his 
monks? It may help to interpret such early behaviour in the light not 
only of the turbulent cultural setting of those early days, but of the 
roshi’s top priorities; for he began with many raw, young trainees. His 
task was twofold: (1) to help them shake off their cultural indoctrina- 
tions and routine ways of thinking, and (2) to so sharpen their attentive 
powers that they could start directly experiencing the real world — that 
world right under their noses. 

We in the West also have a hard-nosed military history. Out of the 
First World War has come an apocryphal story which helps bring home 
the point. It concerns a young second lieutenant who had failed to get 
his stubborn army mule to move. He asked for help from his sergeant, 
a veteran mule trainer. The trainer picked up a plank of wood. Without 
changing his expression he crashed it down on the mule’s head, right 
between his ears. The astonished officer remonstrated, saying “That’s 
no way to teach a mule!” The sergeant replied casually, “I haven’t 
started to teach him yet. That was just to get his attention!” 
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The roshi gets his students’ attention early. He sometimes uses 
audacious means. Like any wise teacher, he enlivens the complexities 
of the subject with pithy examples and humour. But no doubt remains 
about the most vital matter: it is the student who bears the final respon- 
sibility for progress. As Joshu Sasaki Roshi phrases it, “If you have a 
dependent mind, you better go to other religions that treat you kindly, 
but not to Zen. You are not children anymore. I'll never be kind to 
you. You should walk all alone and come to realization by yourself.”* 

The roshi in the Japanese tradition trains students mostly by example 
and by indirection. He communicates two of his subtler points by 
example. One is his calm alertness. The other is the fine art of examin- 
ing life’s troubling events with utmost objectivity. As her roshi said 
to Irmgard Schloegl, “Look at getting mad from this perspective. If 
you had but five more minutes left to live, and it would still be worth 
getting mad over, then by all means do so.”4 

But much of the rest of the Zen a rdshi transmits is allusive. Does he 
specify what he is searching for? No, nor what his students’ response 
should be. This is frustrating. It leaves his students groping, stumbling. 
But as a consequence, they will be discovering Zen for themselves, 
and in themselves, on their own terms of reference. It will be a long, 
slow process of trial and error. 

So how accurate is the charge that the roshi’s subtle ways are 
incomprehensible? The word fits none of the contemporary roshi I 
have known. Quite the reverse; they are all down-to-earth, matter- 
of-fact communicators. But their methods can appear devious. For 
what they still do, in common with the old masters, is steer clear of 
responding with words or by deeds which will only stimulate more 
abstractions in the minds of those who question them. Frequently this 
means directing the student’s attention to the simplest of examples. 
Tangible objects are readily at hand in the space in front of them: a bell, 
a stick, a flower. In this way do réshi train their students constantly to 
be aware of explicit sensory experience. 

Nothing abstract, nothing elaborate. Just concrete encounters with 
everyday perceptions. “This cup is round,” says Kobori Roshi, having 
focused us both on his empty tea cup. Right here. Right now, in this pre- 
sent moment. Initially, this approach seems so elementary as to appear 
naive. But how long does it take before one begins to really practise this 
fine art of immediate, ongoing mindful perception in everyday living? 

In the opening quotation, Bankei was emphasizing an important 
point: a Zen master grasps the essence of a situation with lightning-like 
speed. Why? Perhaps it was Bankei’s way of defining how a master 
behaves. This is what finally happens when a person becomes free of 
discriminations between self and non-self. It is not a matter of similes, 
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not of being ‘like’ something. This is what it actually is when a genuine 
master finally resonates in natural, selfless harmony with things as 
they really are. The result is a person who perceives, understands, and 
verbalizes in quick, seemingly unorthodox ways, unconstrained by the 
usual formal, logical structures of language and behaviour. 

Do many old Zen mondo (question-and-answer technique) and 
behaviours continue, at our usual cognitive level, to express sheer 
nonsense? Yes, but much of this evaporates when we finally step 
back and stop trying to force them into our own logical frames of 
reference. Customs were much different back in the Tang dynasty 
(618-907). It was then more acceptable for a Zen master — somewhat 
as we now expect of a modern jazz musician — to be at liberty to take 
off on brief, impromptu, freewheeling flights of improvisation. We 
can hardly demand today that the artistry of either man must adhere 
to every strict rule of standard composition. From such a charitable 
perspective we can begin to glimpse method in the madness, and start 
viewing it as an expression of the roshi’s enlightened, blithe spirit. 

In today’s large classrooms, teachers examine students using 
questions which are true/false, multiple choice, and of the essay type. 
Nothing like this for Zen masters. Never any wordy discourse. Nothing 
to encourage any legalistic judgments about ‘good’ or ‘bad’. Instead, 
their methods pointed the way to lively perceptions, encouraged 
quick insights that pierced quibbles, cut off attachments. Intuitively, 
they had diagnosed a basic human problem: our brain’s association 
networks are already jam-packed with fine discriminating thoughts. Is 
something really true? Or only partly true? Or mostly false? Each such 
decision calls up one more hairsplitting deliberation. These resonate 
way back to old affective circuits, to attitudes which had imprinted us 
since childhood with sticky notions about ‘right’ or ‘wrong’. So let 
us regard the older exchanges between master and monk as an open 
demonstration of another basic Zen theme: direct, simple, responses 
quickly bypass all this mental clutter. 

A roshi engages in many light-hearted behaviours. They, too, are 
less incomprehensible than might first appear. A pixie humour jars 
students out of fixed ways of looking at things. It serves to counterbal- 
ance a sober student’s tendencies to heavy thinking. Sometimes the 
way a roshi responds to boring verbal questions may even resemble 
the technique used by Peter Ustinov, who once said, “I find that a 
most effective way of quelling bores is simply to say, suddenly and 
irrelevantly: ‘Now, Singapore — does that mean anything to you?’’’> 

But the roshi has a much more serious role. He is the quality con- 
trol. In this function, he is a stern taskmaster. He is a compass needle 
in more ways than one. He punctures old belief systems. He denies 
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spiritual significance to hallucinations and to brief affective responses. 
He insists that spiritual insights — of whatever depth — are but an 
early milestone on a long, long journey. Moreover, he stresses that 
his students’ insights will remain sterile until they are infused into 
everyday life behaviours. Any novice, reaching out to a roshi for some 
quick spiritual facelift, soon learns that the Way is never finished. No 
superficial cosmetic surgery for Zen. The overhaul arises deep from 
within, from pulling on one’s own bootstraps. 

One of the réshi’s crucial functions, then, is to say ‘no’. His role is 
to afflict the comfortable. He dispenses tough love. Whether he does 
so gently or firmly, no student remains complacent, certainly not in 
rigorous Rinzai Zen. His private interviews (sanzen) can build up 
residues of frustration. As I sit before Sasaki Roshi, he says: “Show 
me how you look at this flower.” No matter what behaviour I engage 
in, it doesn’t seem to satisfy him. What does he want? He is waiting 
for me to act from deep meditative levels or from the flashing insight 
of kensho (awakening, realization) itself. It will be years before I fully 
appreciate this fact, and understand the basic reasons for it. 

All the while, every roshi has become expert at judging his student’s 
levels of functioning. Having repeatedly demanded that the student 
show him the true understanding of the kdan (a Zen riddle with no 
logical solution), the roshi now has a vast backlog of data. He knows 
how inept the struggling student is. His dharma eye penetrates the 
response of the overconfident student, discerning how little is genuine. 
The roshi of old did not suffer fools kindly. Contemporary rdshi are 
relatively patient. More like midwives than remote psychoanalysts, 
they just keep things moving along. Why do they remain so supremely 
confident that their students can enlist interior processes which will 
transform consciousness? Because they have seen it happen many 
times: their pupils proceed, through various quickenings, until finally 
their intuition ripens into awakening. 

In the interim, the r6shi remains the exemplar. He knows where 
true north is. He needles, prods, nudges, and encourages the student 
in this general direction. The roshi himself is a concentration device. 
He creates suspense out of silence. Students pay very close attention 
to him. Bankei described how a master’s every word and action then 
goes on to strike right into the core of his students’ affliction “like a 
sharp gimlet, dissolving their attachments, breaking off their shackles, 
ushering them into a realm of wonderful freedom and blissful joy. . ..’° 
Then, as soon as his students finally do enter the realm of kenshd 
(insight, awakening), their sudden transformation affects every expres- 
sion, word, and gesture. Each act is newly inspired. It is this freedom 
that the roshi has been looking for. He knows it, exemplifies it. 
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The voshi has help in the monastery. The general disciplinarian is 
plays the role of the ‘bad cop’, especially during meditative retreats. 
His unsmiling countenance will be balanced by that of the kindly 
shoji, the ‘good cop’ who organizes the work and the kitchen details. 
This is not all play-acting. Some personalities fit better into one role 
than the other. Yet when the two of them switch jobs, they alternate 
their roles as well. 

At some point, the student will be ready to give up, discouraged 
both by lack of progress and by what seems like the unfeeling authori- 
temporarily. The roshi and the shdji deftly reach in to comfort the 
afflicted. The student now finds the carrot at the other end of the stick: 
a warmly sympathetic mentor who not only makes helpful suggestions 
about how best to practise but who is strongly supportive at every 
other human level. As our frosty breaths mingle in sanzen at 5 a.m. on 
a frigid rohatsu sesshin (a seven-day sesshin, culminating on Bodhi 
Day, which commemorates the Buddha’s enlightenment), the warm 
humanity of that twinkling eighty-two-year-old fellow being, Joshu 
Sasaki Roshi, is comforting indeed. 

A roshi contributes anecdotes about his own long journey. These 
help develop a common bond and sense of purpose. Their relation- 
ship, at first an uneasy one for the student, then evolves into a more 
realistic, sharing one. The student finds increasing compassion in the 
roshi and slowly begins to understand his methods. Gradually, the 
roshi becomes a model for that mature compassion which lies at the 
heart of Buddhism. 

Whereas the roshi in my experience have been extraordinary human 
personalities, none of them have been truly eccentric. As monks, all 
were the survivors of an arduous obstacle course. Otherwise, they 
could not have been selected to be abbots in charge of a training 
monastery. Tempered by their earlier training, roshi grow wiser. They 
have learned where their former egocentric selves were coming from, 
so to speak. In the clarity of mindfulness, they have observed how they 
interacted with many different persons, and analysed why. Cut from 
human cloth, flawed like the rest of us, their Zen exposure improved 
them far beyond their original baseline. 

Did each of them ‘master’ Zen? Not fully. Nor did it automatically 
transform them into 100 percent perfect, living buddhas, even though 
their Western students of this century still expect as much. Nowadays, 
it would invoke much controversy if roshi were to try to assume 
the same kind of rigorous roles as did those masters who proved so 
effective back in the Tang dynasty. Contemporary pupils anticipate 
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receiving far more from their leaders, and expect to give less in return, 
than did many other acolytes in earlier centuries. 

Yet, in every era, roshi have openly displayed their differences 
as individuals. Their basic personality types have shined through in 
the kind of living Zen they practised and taught. In temperament, 
some will have started out at the gentler and more flexible end of the 
spectrum. The Zen practised by Bankei in the seventeenth century, for 
example, expressed his own basic outflowing personality in a way quite 
different from the tougher approach of Hakuin Ekaku (1686-1769), 
who was soon to follow. Bankei simplified Zen and popularized it. He 
objected to the use of the kdan, even though he had been trained in the 
Rinzai tradition. He believed that it was a ‘mistaken business’ first to 
use such riddles to heighten some ‘great wall of doubt’, and then to try 
later to break through this wall. He, like many others, was aware that 
back when Zen was in its golden age in China — during that 140-year 
period starting in the early eighth century — masters had not yet been 
using the koan as a standard concentration device. 

Zen has always left wide latitude for personal expression among its 
roshi. Consider the sharp contrasts between these two later Japanese 
masters, Bankei and Hakuin, and those differences that much earlier 
would have separated a ninth-century iconoclast like Linji Yixuan 
(J. Rinzai Gigen) from the softer approach of Dogen (1200-1253). 
Dogen held the liberal view that each student should recognize “that 
there might be superior views to his, and should visit good masters 
widely and also examine the sayings of old masters. However, he must 
not cling even to the sayings of the old masters. Thinking that they too 
may be wrong, and that he should be cautious while believing them, 
he is to follow better views as he encounters them.””” 

Fortunate students will seek out and find one similarly mature roshi 
who leads a group of fellow students all of whom share a strong affinity, 
yet still preserve their religious independence. However, other aspirants 
may not be able, for personal or other reasons, to resonate positively 
with the messages from a particular teacher and sangha (community 
of disciples). They will probably not progress at an appropriate rate, 
and will be best advised to seek more fruitful relationships elsewhere. 

James Austin, Zen and the Brain, ZBMC pp.119-24 


See also: osho, sensei, shi, zenji. 


1. See “Zen master,” Wikipedia, ret. June 2013. 

2. Master Bankei, in UZMB p.140. 

3. Joshu Sasaki Roshi, Buddha is the Center of Gravity, BCGS p.43. 

4. Irmgard Schloegl (Myokyo-ni), Lecture at London Zen Centre, 1982. 
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5. Peter Ustinov, in WPUR p.107. 
6. Master Bankei, in UZMB p.140. 
7. Hee-Jin Kim, Dégen Kigen, DKMR p.301. 


Ruh al-Allah, Rah Allah (A) Lit. Spirit of God; an epithet of Jesus in the Muslim 


tradition; so called because in the Quranic version of the story of Jesus’ 
conception, Mary has withdrawn to a private chamber, when “We sent unto 
her Our Spirit (Rah), and it assumed for her the likeness of a perfect man.”! 
In another verse, God speaks of breathing His “spirit” into Mary.’ It also says 
that Jesus acquired his power to perform miracles by being “strengthened 
with the Holy Spirit (Rah al-Qudus)”.* The Qur’an also identifies Jesus as 
the Kalimatallah (Word of God), when speaking of “His Word, which He 


bestowed on Mary”.* 


See also: Rith al-Qudus (3.1). 


1. Quran 19:17. 

2. Quran 21:91, 66:12. 
3. Qur’Gn 2:87, 253. 

4. Qur'an 4:171, AYA. 


saddha-vimutta (Pa) Lit. liberated (vimutta) by faith (saddhda); one of a sevenfold 


classification of noble disciples (S. arya-pudgala, Pa. ariya-puggala). See 
dharmanusarin. 


Sadducees (He. Zedokkim, Gk. Zaddoukaioi) An ancient Jewish religious party 


who flourished from around the mid-second century BCE after the successful 
Maccabean rebellion against the ruling Seleucids, until the Roman destruction 
of the Temple in 70 CE, after which they faded away quite rapidly. Unlike the 
Pharisees, they denied the immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, 
and the existence of angels. The Sadducees advocated Temple worship, with 
its bloody sacrifices, and a strict adherence to the written word of the Law. 
Many of the later Sadducees came to adopt the belief in a blessed future life. 

The Jewish historian Flavius Josephus writes that in his day (Clst CE) 
there were three main Jewish sects or schools: the Pharisees, the Essenes, 
and the Sadducees. In a description of the three, he writes briefly: 


The Sadducees (Zaddoukaioi) maintain that the soul dies along with 
the body. They own no observance of any sort except that which the 
Law enjoins upon them. They consider it a virtue to dispute with 
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those teachers of philosophy whom they encounter. This doctrine is 
received only by a few, though these are men of the highest standing. 
But they are able to accomplish practically nothing of themselves; 
for whenever they assume some public office, as they are sometimes 
unwillingly and by force obliged to do, they submit themselves to the 
notions of the Pharisees (Pharisaioi), because otherwise the multitude 
would not tolerate them. 

Josephus, Antiquities 18:1.4; cf. J9 pp.12—15, JCW p.377 


In The Jewish War, comparing the belief of the Sadducees with that of the 
Pharisees (who believed in human free will conditioned by the workings 
of fate and the divine will, together with the immortality of the soul and its 
survival of bodily death), Josephus adds: 


The Sadducees (Zaddoukaioi) deny fate altogether, and maintain 
that God is incapable of either committing or beholding sin. They 
say that human beings are free to choose between good and evil, and 
which to follow rests with each man’s will. As for the persistence of 
the soul after death, penalties in the underworld, and rewards — they 
will have none of it. The Pharisees (Pharisaioi) are affectionate to one 
another and cultivate harmonious relations with the community. The 
Sadducees (Zaddoukaioi), on the contrary, even among themselves, 
are rather boorish in their behaviour, and in relations with their peers, 
they are as rude as they might be to strangers. 

Josephus, Jewish War 2:8.14; cf. J2 pp.386—-87, JCW p.478, JWW p.130 


The Sadducees were generally the party of the priesthood, the aristocracy and 
businessmen, representing the wealthy conservative element in Palestinian 
society. In the latter part of their existence, they also co-operated with their 
Roman rulers, which earned them the hostility of the common people. 


See also: Pharisees, priest. 


sadguru (S/H), satguru, satgur (H/Pu), satgurii (Pu) Lit. true (sat) teacher 
(guru); true guru; a perfect master, a perfect guru; a perfected soul who has 
been appointed to act as guru; one who has attained God-realization and has 
been appointed by his own guru to initiate souls in this world, and take them 
back to God; also called a piiran gurii (Pu). 

Perfect masters are born in human form in the normal way, according to 
the will of God, for the sole purpose of taking souls from the physical uni- 
verse and reuniting them with God. Their real form is that of the Word, and 
in this form they administer the whole universe. They are thus all-powerful. 
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When a satguru has initiated a soul into the Word, then, sooner or later, that 
soul will realize or experience the divine Sound or Shabd within him or 
herself. This is the holy gift of a perfect master to his initiates. 

Satgurus are of two kinds. First, there are born saints who come direct 
from God, from the highest spiritual realm. They have never been through 
the repeating cycle of birth and death. 

Second, there are those souls who have been through the cycle of birth and 
death. They have practised meditation in this world and, by this means and by 
the grace of their guru, they have attained the stage of Godhood. They have 
the necessary qualifications, so to speak, and have also been ‘commissioned’ 
by the Divine to do the work of a guru. They may have attained perfection 
in this life or in a previous life. Among these souls, there are some who have 
somehow been the recipients of the special blessing of their guru, and have 
simply been given spiritual wealth without their having to work for it. These 
are sometimes identified as a third category. 

As a general principle, satgurus work in conjunction with each other, one 
coming after another in a line of successorship. No line, however, can continue 
forever. Generally, one satguru comes direct from the Supreme, and starts a 
wave of spirituality. By their meditation, they build up a tremendous spiritual 
wealth which is then distributed to all souls who are initiated by the lines of 
gurus Who follow them. Bhat Gurdas says of Guru Nanak, the first of what 
have become known as the Sikh gurus: 


The Baba (Guru Nanak) was born with the gift: 
thereafter he practised it assiduously. 
Bhai Gurdas, Vardn 1:24, VBGD 


Maharaj Charan Singh explains, in a series of question and answers, how 
a line of perfect masters or satgurus develops. The master had been asked 
about the increasing numbers of people coming to his centre in North India. 
He replied: 


M. Have you ever seen a banyan tree? When you sow its seed in the 
ground, it is very small and looks insignificant. But when it germinates 
and grows, after nourishment, it spreads on all sides, and hundreds 
of people can sit under it. But who is responsible for that big tree and 
the shade it is giving to people? The one who has sown the seed or the 
one who is watering the tree? It is the one who has sown the seed. So 
it is immaterial whether Swami Ji (Swami Shiv Dayal Singh) or Baba 
Ji Maharaj (Baba Jaimal Singh) initiated two or four or a hundred; 
the seed has been sown by them, the tree is spreading, and thousands 
of people can now come under its shade. It is the same seed that has 
grown and is spreading. 
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One saint comes, sows a seed, and other saints follow him, maybe 
eight or nine. They water the seed, nourish and protect it, and then 
people sit under the shade of that tree. 

For example, Guru Nanak came, and another nine gurus followed 
him. They gave the message of Guru Nanak to everybody, and the 
seed sown by Guru Nanak spread. Swami Ji came, and the masters 
following him nourished that seed, and people are now benefiting from 
their teachings. Similarly, Kabir came and there were about twelve 
successors in his line. 

Swami Ji and Baba Ji both said: “I have collected so much wealth 
of Nam (Name, the creative power) that even if the whole creation 
shared it, it would not diminish.” 

I will just give you an example. One man works very hard and 
becomes a multimillionaire; if you rightly use that wealth and don’t 
waste it, seven or eight generations can easily live on it. But it is the 
first man who earned it, the others are only making good use of his 
wealth. So they also become rich — they inherit it, own it, rightly use it, 
rightly invest it. They have a part to play in it, but actually the wealth 
belongs to the one who earned it. 

Q. Ihave read somewhere that Swami Ji meditated for seventeen 
years in a small, secluded room. Did he spend all that time exclusively 
in meditation? 

M. Not day and night, but for the general duration of seventeen 
years. It is like saying that you got education for fifteen or twenty 
years — every day or every hour and minute of it you have not been 
studying, you have been sleeping and playing also. It is in that sense. 

Maharaj Charan Singh, Spiritual Heritage, SHCS pp.203—4 


Similarly, on another occasion, he said: 


M. You see, it is all due to Swami Ji. He meditated for about seventeen 
years and may have initiated only a couple of thousand people; but the 
meditation he built — that treasure is being distributed to everybody. 
A rich man comes and earns a lot of money, and then four or five 
generations can live on that money, even without earning anything, 
if they do not waste or squander it. Similarly with saints — one or two 
saints come and build so much treasure with their meditation that for 
generations, thousands and thousands of people make use of their 
spiritual attainment. 

Q. Is that what causes the line, then, to run out? 

M. Maybe. That is also a divine design. No line can continue 
anywhere indefinitely. 

Maharaj Charan Singh, Spiritual Heritage, SHCS p.10 
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Everyone who meets a satguru will benefit to some extent from his discourses, 
from his attention, and from his presence. But not everyone can accept or 
digest the teachings and put them into immediate action. For them, the ground 
is being prepared for planting the seed of initiation into the Word at a later 
time, perhaps in a future life. 

In their writings, perfect saints have emphasized the need of a master. But 
the guru should be a puran guri, a satguru or a perfect master. It is only a 
perfect master who can make another soul perfect. One can, by the grace of 
a perfect master, progress rapidly and unite with the Divine in this very life. 
The key lies in the hands of the master. 

There are stages of spiritual evolution. In order to obtain the full benefit of 
spirituality, a teacher or guru is needed who has attained the highest stage. A 
guru can only take a disciple to the stage that he himself has reached. 

A perfect master may not have university degrees, but his company gives 
something better than formal scholarship, namely, spiritual awakening. The 
satguru does not reveal all his competence to a disciple on the first day. As 
the ability and receptivity of the disciple increases, a satguru reveals more 
and more. At first, he appears as a teacher, friend or father figure, but gradu- 
ally he reveals himself as a perfect master. And he does not stop there; he 
engenders love in the disciple, and shows him that the master is merged in the 
Divine, and that there is no difference between his innermost self and God. 

A perfect master teaches the ageless teachings of all saints. He teaches 
that God is to be found within, and does not entangle his disciples in rituals 
and dogmas. 

Many Indian mystic poets have sung the praises of their satguru. Shankara, 
the ninth-century philosopher, begins his Vivekachadamani, a treatise on 
Vedanta, with the praise of his guru, Govindapada. At the same time, in a 
double meaning, he equates his guru with the Divine, Govinda also being 
a name of God: 


I pay homage to Govinda, the sadguru, whose nature is bliss supreme, 
who is beyond the reach of mind and senses, who can be known only 
by the teaching of Vedanta. 

Shankara, Vivekachiidamani 1; cf. VCSM p.1 


Muirabai says that she has obtained the inestimable wealth of God — from 
her satguru: 


Ihave obtained the wealth of diamonds that is Rama. 
My satguru has given me an invaluable thing, 
and I have made it my own. 
After searching the entire universe, 
I have obtained the accumulated capital of several births.... 
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The boat is Truth (Sat), the satguru is the boatman: 
Ihave come to cross the ocean of sansara (transmigration). 
Mirabat, Nam Mahatmya ke Pad 3, MSS p.870; cf. in SSH pp.194-95 


Many Indian mystics have spoken of the unity of their satguru with God. 
As the seventeenth-century Maharashtran mystic Samarth Ramdas writes: 


O mind! Always remember the lotus feet of the guru! 

Always remember God, the satguru! 

He is the primal and supreme Being, eulogized by sages (munis)! 

Even when Vishnu and Shiva meditate, they only think of Him! 

The satguru is the embodiment of all the knowledge in the universe! 

So surrender to Him!... 

Samarth Ramdas says: then life will be fruitful, all troubles will be over! 
Samarth Ramdas, Gurupadaravinda; cf. in SSI5 pp.234-35 


Such eulogies may be difficult to comprehend because the inner perfection of 
a master is impossible to discern with the mind and senses. To a normal mind, 
such expression may seem extravagant, but a satguru’s degree of spiritual 
consciousness can only be hinted at in words. In his book Philosophy of the 
Masters, Maharaj Sawan Singh describes some of the characteristics and 
duties of a perfect master.’ Some of these characteristics are discernible at 
the human level, others are not. 


1. A satguru lives as a normal human being and may or may not be a family 
man. A satguru does not teach, nor does he practise, austerities or ascetic 
practices of any kind. A satguru accepts no money or donation from any 
disciple and puts no one under any obligation of any kind to himself. His 
teachings and instruction are free like the other bounties of nature, such as 
air, water, sunlight, and so forth: 


It is through the para satgur (perfect true master) 
that Your Word (Sabad), O God, is revealed unto us. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 1021, AGG 


He is there for those who feel drawn to go to him. He is bountiful and never a 
beggar. He is a burden on no one. In fact, a satguru has such complete power 
over his own destiny and life in this world and throughout the Lord’s creation 
that he not only spends his time in the service of his disciples, but he also 
lives off his own income, giving some of it in charity or sevd. The satguru is 
unselfish, without any prejudice, and is the true well-wisher and benefactor 
of his disciples and of all creatures. 
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2. Though a satguru has to be born into a particular country and particular 
family, he is as universal as the ocean of life and spirit from which he comes. 
To him, all religions, castes, faiths and sects are alike. He belongs to all people 
and to all countries. He sees the same divine essence in all living beings in 
the entire creation. Therefore, a satguru will always speak of the oneness of 
all humanity. He will give no importance to caste, creed, social position or 
status, religion, colour, or to any of the things by which most people judge 
their fellow human beings. Without partiality to any religion or caste, he 
imparts the same message to all the world. 


3. A satguru always teaches the path of the divine Word (Shabd), by whatever 
name or names he calls it. The gift he gives to his disciples is that of Nam, the 
Name of God, which is another name for the Word. His teachings are wholly 
true, since he is one with God and the Word. He is a manifestation of the 
Word of God, and an embodiment of all its power. He can, and does, travel in 
the inner realms of the creation at his own sweet will and pleasure. Like God 
and the Shabd, a satguru, in his spiritual form, is present everywhere. He is 
always with his disciples, inwardly, and helps them constantly. Ultimately, 
he reveals himself within the disciple. A satguru is the intermediary of the 
Lord. Whenever the Lord wishes to call a soul back to Himself, He does so 
through a satguru. 

His teachings are perfect and eternal, natural and practical. They are not the 
result of imagination and intellect, but are taught with absolute certainty and 
authority. These teachings are derived from personal mystic experience, not 
from book reading or learning. These experiences are common to all satgurus: 


The satgur is the giver of the Name of the Lord: 
God Himself causes us to meet him. 
Guru Ramdas, Adi Granth 39, AGK 


4. His ornaments are prayer and humility. Despite the fact that he is all- 
powerful, he does not boast that he can do anything out of the ordinary. He 
always says that it is the Lord who does something, or that it is being done 
by his own satguru. Truly, a fruit-laden branch bends humbly. 


5. A satguru is always kind and courteous, full of love and compassion. His 
words are full of simplicity and sweet wisdom. They soothe rather than excite 
the mind. His knowledge of both worldly and spiritual matters is complete. His 
words resound with conviction and direct communication, often conveying 
an understanding that is difficult for a listener to recapture at a later time. 

Though a satguru can be stern when occasion demands, like a father with 
his children, it is never with anger. His firmness is containing and supporting, 
rather than scattering and disruptive. 
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A satguru is not opposed to anybody and does not complain about the 
conduct of anyone. Even if someone bears him ill will, he forgives that 
person. He does not criticize anybody, nor does he slander anyone. He loves 
everybody, including those who consider themselves his enemies. He believes 
in and lives up to the precept: “Love your enemies.”” 

A satguru is both merciful and compassionate; he forgives human beings in 
a divine manner, by taking on himself the effects of his disciples’ past karmas. 
This, however, is not visible to the external eye, for he makes no show of it. 
In fact, he gives all credit for such forgiveness to the Lord: 


Those who have gazed lovingly upon my satgur — 
all their sins are taken away. 
Guru Ramdas, Adi Granth 310, AGK 


A satguru’s forgiveness purifies his disciples, making them worthy and 
capable of going within, of dying while living, and of meeting and merging 
with the Lord. 

A satguru is always kind and tenderhearted, and though he is always 
detached from the world, yet he may shed a tear upon hearing of some sad- 
ness or tragedy. He is the first to offer help and hope, and is a healing balm 
to all that approach him sincerely. He will, however, out of his humility, often 
make it appear that any help or benefit has come from others. 


6. A satguru is free from all negative human characteristics and is a perfect 
example of everything he teaches. He makes no exception for himself; rather, 
his disciples continually learn from his conduct and way of doing things. He 
has his mind and senses under full control, and is never a victim to lust, anger, 
greed, attachment, and egotism. He has no mental imperfections. He is free 
from enmity, ill will, jealousy, backbiting, destructive criticism, hypocrisy, 
trickery, falsehood, gluttony, ostentation, vanity, self-assertion, and excesses 
of every kind. He never lectures others concerning their imperfections; he 
never abuses anyone or causes harm to anyone. He is always, without excep- 
tion, a source of strength and vitality: 


The true guru (satgur) has no hatred within him: 
he beholds the one God everywhere.... 
The true guru (satgur) wishes everyone well. 
Guru Ramdas, Adi Granth 302, AGK 


The true guru (satgur) has no anger or vengeance: 
he looks upon son and enemy alike. 
Removing faults and mistakes, 
he purifies the human body (deh). 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 960, AGK 
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7. He is the radiant sun of purity, universal wisdom, truth, and spirituality. 
He is spiritual, and seekers after spirituality gather round him like moths to 
the flame, and make their lives fruitful by obtaining spiritual benefit. 


8. He does not dress in any particular manner, and does not torture his body in 
order to control the mind. Unlike wandering sddhus and ascetics, his method 
is quite different; it is easy and natural. 


9. He does not perform miracles, like a juggler, to please or impress his 
audience. Although he is all-powerful, he keeps his powers hidden. But a 
satguru does sometimes use them if he is so disposed. His disciples are always 
benefited by his mercy and grace. 

Despite being all-powerful, a satguru never boasts that he can do anything 
out of the ordinary. If something of a miraculous nature happens or if he is 
praised, he always says that it is the Lord or his own satguru who has done it. 
He never claims to be a satguru. Whenever he does something of a miraculous 
nature, it is always for the direct spiritual benefit of some particular disciple 
or disciples, never for the sake of ostentation. 


10. By sitting near a satguru and contemplating on him, the mind is inclined 
to get under control, and is stilled to some extent. Rays of purity constantly 
radiate from him. He is full of wonderful light and kindness. He has an 
indescribable influence on others. He has magnetic attraction. By his words, 
which are full of mystical meaning, he draws souls upwards. He produces an 
experience of bliss which defies description. 


11. One finds a strange radiance and attraction in the eyes and forehead of 
a satguru when one gazes at them, even for a moment. A pull is felt and the 
attention gathers together, and seems to ascend to the higher subtle regions 
from the gross regions, expanding the consciousness. 


12. There is peace and evenness within a perfect master. As a result of being 
in his company, a current of bliss runs through the body, bringing happiness, 
removing doubts, and giving reassurance that the ultimate destination will 
be attained: 


Meeting him, the mind is filled with bliss: 
he is called the true guru (satgur). 
Double-mindedness (doubt) departs, 
and the supreme status of the Lord is obtained. 
Guru Ramdas, Adi Granth 168, AGK 
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13. He is full of the elixir of life. His face is bright and radiant. His voice 
is attractive and the light in his eyes is both alluring and piercing. Powerful 
currents of life energy emanate from a saint that surcharge the surrounding 
atmosphere. His words have a strange influence. They penetrate the hearts 
of the listeners. The mere presence of a perfect master awakens souls and 
redeems them. 

A satguru lightens the hearts of others. In a world full of suffering and 
agitation, he radiates happiness, peace, and equanimity. His understanding 
of this world is precise, revealing and often humorous, with a laughter that 
is highly infectious and captivating. He is never depressed or melancholy; he 
is never self-indulgent in any way. He is always, without exception, a source 
of strength and vitality. 


14. A satguru is unerring. All human beings make mistakes; it is part of 
the spiritual ignorance and blindness imprisoning humanity. But a satguru 
is human in form only. A master obeys the laws of nature and may appear to 
occasionally forget things or be limited in other ways that are characteristically 
human, and yet he is never seen to lose control of himself in any way. He is 
always master of every situation, and is never at a loss as to how to proceed. 


15. A perfect master can, with a single glance, find out a person’s inner 
condition. He then instructs accordingly. The sins and shortcomings of a 
soul are viewed by the master in the same light as a washerman regards dirt 
on a cloth. He cares for the cloth and not the least for the dirt. His aim is to 
cleanse the cloth by some means or another; whether by the gentle method of 
applying soap or by the rough-and-ready method of beating the cloth against 
a slab of stone. It depends upon his will or mauj, and what he deems the most 
effective way, given the circumstances. 

In the same manner, a perfect master aims at reforming his disciples, and 
curing them of their bad habits and wicked deeds so that the spirit can shine 
in its purity. He asks the devotee to maintain a vegetarian diet, to abstain from 
alcohol and mind-affecting drugs, to lead a pure moral life, and to meditate 
on the Word or Shabd. He determines the best approach for each disciple, 
and immediately sets to work. At first, he gently points out the mistakes with 
love. If this fails, then he adopts a less gentle course, and if even that does 
not serve the purpose, then he applies drastic remedies. In short, he is bent 
on reforming. 

To explain the matter more fully, the master first tries to purify the disciple 
by his discourses. If this fails, he then applies the soap of poverty, adversity, 
and disease. If these do not turn the wayward mind of the disciple, he gives 
rebirth in better circumstances so that the disciple will progress. The perfect 
master does not rest until he has taken the soul of the disciple to its Source. 
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Even if the pupil deserts him, becomes hostile towards him or wishes to 
injure him, he does not slacken his efforts to free the soul from its shackles. 
The satguru is verily the best and truest of friends. 

Bees rush to flowers for their fragrance and nectar; similarly, seekers go to 
a perfect master to partake of his wealth of spirituality and righteousness. No 
one returns empty-handed from the bountiful master. They bring back with 
them the seed of Nam which, sooner or later, bears fruit and gives release to 
the soul. When a person begins to visit a perfect master, his good days begin. 


16. A satguruis the true son of the Lord. He sees the Lord in all living beings. 
To him all are children of God, and he clasps all to his bosom: 


O Nanak, know him as the true guru (satgur), 
who unites all with the Lord. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 72, AGK 


He does not ask anyone to give up their religion and adopt a new one. He 
is concerned only with the soul. No perfect master ever started a religion; 
religions start after the masters have departed. 

A perfect master fearlessly preaches the path of spirituality, the practice 
of Nam or surat Shabd yoga, free from the limitations of scriptures and 
formalities. He teaches that this path is inside every human being and shows 
sincere seekers the path of spirituality 


17. The perfect master is an incarnation of the Lord. Just as the Lord com- 
municates His teachings to the saints without the agency of speech, similarly, 
the perfect master imparts his message by means of internal experiences, 
and without the use of speech. Formless like the Lord Himself, the perfect 
master instructs the disciple in an unspoken language, the language of the 
soul, one soul to another. 

It often happens that seekers have no need to put questions to the perfect 
master. They get answers automatically, and many of their questions simply 
dissolve. 


18. The teachings of the perfect masters are wholly true and scientific, natural 
and practical. The satguru reminds human beings of their royal heritage and 
birthright, and urges all to seek the Lord within the laboratory of the body. 
A master’s spiritual experiences tally with the experiences of other holy men 
of every country and time. They do not ask for blind faith. They have seen 
the Lord and encourage others to do the same: 


The true guru (satguri) is imbued with the Name (Nam): 
he is the boat in kaliyug (the present, materialistic age). 
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One who becomes a gurmukh crosses over: 
the true Lord dwells within him 
Guru Amardas, Adi Granth 552, AGK 


19. When saints and holy men appear, they sometimes create an atmosphere 
which is not liked by the worldly minded. They do this in order that the slaves 
of the world and worshippers of the mind will not remain, and so that the real 
seekers do not suffer. They intentionally provide some cause for criticism so 
that only the deserving will come to them: 


20. When a saint appears on the earth, there is a flood of spirituality. The 
true seekers gather round him from all sides. All benefit from his teach- 
ings — the simple as well as the righteous, for they find a true satisfaction in 
the teachings. Perfect masters are a living example of selfless service and 
sacrifice. They rule the hearts of the people. Spirituality is preached by them 
ona grand scale. People throng around them by the thousands, and the world 
is wonderstruck by this demonstration of spirituality. 


21. The perfect masters are powerful personalities. They look after their 
disciples whether they be near at hand or far away. This naturally creates 
confidence in the hearts of their disciples. The hand of the masters is no less 
strong than the hand of the Lord. As the disciple’s contact with his master 
increases, he receives fresh benefits and sees new miracles. 

When a disciple goes inside, he sees the light form (nari sarup) of his 
master, and this form speaks to the disciple; it replies to his questions and 
remains with him constantly. The disciple then knows the master intimately. 


22. A satguru reconnects his disciples to the mystic Word of God, guiding 
them upon the mystic path, both in this life and hereafter, until they reach 
the Lord Himself. His relationship with a soul is therefore eternal, making 
him the true friend. It is an unending relationship of pure and selfless love 
between one soul and another. But he alone has the power to maintain this 
relationship. Even after his death or the death of the disciple, he remains 
forever with those disciples whom he has initiated. 


23. A satguru has eternal love for his disciples, caring for them with a love 
and power far more than any earthly mother. At the time of initiation a satguru 
takes up his abode in the disciple at the asht dal kanwal (eight-petalled lotus), 
in his radiant, light or astral form (nari sarap). From here, he administers 
the karma of his disciples as well as overseeing their spiritual progress. The 
satguru in his Shabd form takes care of the disciple and, by his great love, 
slowly and delicately draws the soul up and out of the body towards himself. 
Only a satguru has this power. 
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The satguru awakens the slumbering soul and develops the disciple’s latent 
strengths, thereby making the soul fit to enter the eye focus — the centre of 
concentration behind the eyes — and to go beyond. 

There are endless benefits to having the company of a perfect master. 
The satgurus and masters themselves clearly describe the various benefits 
of having a perfect master. Egotism, pride and ignorance are destroyed. 
Sufferings and doubts are removed, and uncertainty disappears. Saved from 
the five thieves of lust, anger, greed, attachment and egotism, the fire of maya 
(illusion) is vanquished. 

A person becomes wise and gains understanding of this world, of the inner 
spiritual realms, and of himself. He becomes happy, and regards pain and 
pleasure as the same. The mind, which had been engrossed in attachment to 
the world, awakens to the higher reality, and is thus freed from harmful desires 
and cravings, and the poison of maya. Becoming pure-minded and cheerful, 
great contentment is experienced. He obtains spiritual powers, conviction, 
and firm faith. Full of happiness and peace, and always joyous, the divine 
presence dwells in the heart of such a person. Steeped in devotion, he attains 
self-realization and is dyed in Nam and Shabd. He is freed from the cycle of 
birth and death. He is honoured in the Lord’s court both here and hereafter. The 
lord of death is subdued as the disciple treads the path that leads away from 
the world of delusion, crossing the ocean of the universe and gaining release. 


So says Maharaj Sawan Singh. It is no surprise, therefore, that for a devotee 
who understands something of what the satguru is doing for him, the satguru 
is all in all. As Guru Arjun writes: 


My satgur is totally independent; 
My satgur is adorned with truth; 
My satgur is the giver of all; 
My satgur is the primal creator Lord, the architect of destiny. 
There is no deity equal to the guru (gur); 
Whoever has good destiny inscribed on his forehead 
applies himself to selfless service (sevd). 


My satgur is the sustainer and cherisher of all; 
My satgur kills and revives; 
The glorious greatness of my satgur 
has become manifest everywhere. 
My satgur is the power of the powerless; 
My satgur is my home and court. 
Iam forever a sacrifice to the satgur, 
he has shown me the path. 
One who serves the guru (gur) is not afflicted with fear; 
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One who serves the guru (gur) does not suffer in pain. 
Nanak has studied the Smritis and the Vedas: 
there is no difference between the supreme Lord God 
and the guru (gur). 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 1142, AGK 


Swami Shiv Dayal Singh reiterates that salvation is possible only with the 
help of a perfect master and the divine Word (Shabd). Reading and studying 
scriptures will not lead to liberation of the soul: 


The learned have tired themselves out reading 
the Vedas, Puranas, Smritis, and other scriptures. 
But without a perfect master (satguru) and without surat Shabd yoga, 
no one can cross the ocean of existence. 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 14:12.14—15, 
SBP p.114; cf, SBPS pp.126-27 


Everyone is drowning in the tides of this shoreless ocean of existence, 
for they have taken as the truth what is actually an illusion, 
a vast expanse of falsehood. 
Without a true master (satguru), this illusion is never dispelled; 
Without Shabd, the soul must continue its endless rounds in the creation. 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 33:10.7-9, 
SBP p.271; cf. SBPS pp.322-23 


The gurus whose poetry is recorded in the Adi Granth, the holy book of the 
Sikhs, have reiterated the same message over and over again. It makes no differ- 
ence what a person does: without the help of a guru, salvation is not attained, 
and the soul remains captive in the cycle of suffering, illusion, and rebirth: 


Without the true guru (satgur), no one has obtained the Lord. 
He has placed Himself within the true guru (satgur) — 
revealing himself, he declares this openly. 
Meeting the true guru (satgur), eternal liberation is obtained: 
he has banished attachment from within. 
This is the highest thought: 
that one’s consciousness is attached to the true Lord. 
Thus the Lord of the world, the great Giver, is obtained. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 466, AGK 


Without serving the true guru (satgur), yoga is not attained. 
Without meeting the true guru (satgur), no one is liberated. 
Without meeting the true guru (satgur), the Nam cannot be found. 
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Without meeting the true guru (satgur), one suffers terrible pain. 
Without meeting the true guru (satgur), 
there is only the deep darkness of egotistical pride. 
O Nanak, without the true guru (satgur), one dies, 
having lost the opportunity of this life. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 946, AGK 


One who turns away (bemukh) from the guru (gur) — 
without the guru (satgur), he shall not find liberation. 

He shall not find liberation anywhere else either: 
go and ask the wise ones about this. 

He shall wander through countless incarnations: 
without the guru (satgur), he shall not find liberation. 

But liberation is attained 
when one is attached to the feet of the true guru (satguri), 
chanting the Word (Sabad). 

Says Nanak, contemplate this and see, 
that without the true guru (satgur), there is no liberation. 

Guru Amardas, Adi Granth 920, AGK 


The wealth is within the house, 
while the world is dying of hunger. 
Without the true guru (satgur), no one has a clue. 
Guru Amardas, Adi Granth 1249, AGK 


You may enjoy the pleasures of hundreds of thousands of women, 
and rule the nine continents of the world. 
But without the true guru (satgur), you will not find peace: 
you will be reincarnated over and over again. 
Guru Amardas, Adi Granth 26, AGK 


Without the true guru (satgur), the Lord cannot be seen: 
granting His grace, He Himself has allowed me to see Him. 
Guru Amardas, Adi Granth 115, AGK 


From the very beginning, it has been the will of the Lord, 
that He cannot be remembered without the true guru (satgur). 
Guru Amardas, Adi Granth 556, AGK 


Without serving the true guru (satgur), the Nam is not obtained: 
you can read until you are exhausted, 
but you shall not find peace and tranquillity. 
Guru Amardas, Adi Granth 1046, AGK 
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Those devotees whose guru is blind 
shall not find their place of rest. 
Without the true guru (satgur), the Name is not obtained: 
without the Name, what is the use of human life? 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 58, AGK 


Without the true guru (satgur), there is no devotional worship, 
and no love of the Name (Nam) of the Lord. 
The servant Nanak worships and adores the Nam, 
with love and affection for the guru. 
Guru Amardas, Adi Granth 1417, AGK 


Everything comes from the Name of the Lord: 
without the true guru (satgur), the Nam is not experienced. 
Guru Amardas, Adi Granth 753, AGK 


Many other Indian mystics have said the same. Probably without exception, 
they have all sung the praises of their guru and what he has done for them. 
Tulst Sahib compares human beings to merchants — they take birth accord- 
ing to the profit and loss of their karmic account and, without a guru, they 
continue to do so: 


He who conducts his trade under the sway of desires, 
drifts with the currents of the ocean of eighty-four; 
He moves from species to species according to his actions. 
This snare is manifestly spread in the entire creation: 
he is born, he dies, and again he takes a new frame; 
As he sows, so does he reap the fruit of his actions: 
in the cycle of eighty-four, he remains in slumber; 
Even in the human form, only a rare one awakens: 
through a master’s teachings, he realizes God, 
just as collyrium placed in his eyes restores his vision. 
Without a true master’s (satguru) teachings to guide them, 
even gods, men and sages get no release; 
When Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh get no deliverance, 
what can be said of ordinary creatures? 
Tulsi Sahib, Ratan Sagar, Chaurast Laksh Joni, RSTS p.7; cf. TSSH p.36 


Likewise, Dadti Dayal says: 


Even by having recourse to ten million means, 
one cannot attain perfection without the company of a saint. 
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Without a master (satgur), a saint (sadh), O Dadi, 
one can never be purified. 
Dddii, Bani 1, Sadh ko Ang 35, DDB1 p.152; cf. DCMU p.85 


See also: guru. 
1. Paraphrased and excerpted from Maharaj Sawan Singh, Philosophy of the 


Masters, PMS5 pp.257-69. 
2. Matthew 5:44, KJV. 


sadhu (S/Pa/H/Pu), sahu (Pk), sadh, sadht (H/Pu) (fem. sadhvi) Lit. straight, 


right, unerring, leading straight to the goal, hitting the mark; one who goes 
straight to a goal; well, rightly, properly; well said, agreed; also, good, virtu- 
ous, honourable, righteous; goodness, virtue, righteousness, holiness; hence, 
a virtuous or holy man, an ascetic, a sage, a saint, a seer, a mystic, a spiritual 
master, a perfect master; also, one who has renounced the world in search 
of spirituality, and who wears various particular forms of dress, especially 
saffron-coloured garments. 

There are estimated to be several million sadhus in India, many of whom 
are beggars. Jain mendicants, who have entirely renounced the world, are 
also known as sddhus (masc.), sddhvis or Gryikd (fem.), or munis. Muni and 
aryika are terms used especially in the Jain Digambara tradition, sadhu and 
sadhvi are used more commonly among Shvetambaras. 

In the Dhammapada' and other Buddhist texts,” as well as the Hindu 
Bhagavad Gita? and Upanishads,* sGdhu generally means good, virtuous, 
commendable, well said, and so on. It is only in later literature that the 
term comes to be used for a good or holy man. In the Ram Charit Manas of 
Tulsidas, written in medieval times (c.1575), sadhu and sddhii are used to 
mean a “good man”, a “virtuous man”, or “holy man’’.> 

In Jainism, sadhus (or the Prakrit sahu) and sadhvis are ordinary monks 
and nuns who have taken the five great Jain vows (mahdavratas) of asceticism 
and renunciation, namely ahimsd (non-violence), satya (truthfulness), asteya 
(not stealing), brahmacharya (celibacy), and aparigraha (non-possession, 
non-attachment). Sadhus are also one of the five categories of ‘great being 
(panicha-parameshthin)’ regarded as worthy of veneration, as epitomized in 
the namaskara mantra, a sacred formula used as a prayer of homage. The 
paticha-parameshthin are arahantas (enlightened ones), siddhas (perfected, 
liberated ones), Gchadryas (Jain mendicant leaders), upddhydyas (teachers), 
and sddhus (sahus). 

The Digambara tradition of Jainism says that monks and nuns should 
exhibit twenty-seven positive attributes. Although there are variations between 
these lists, these attributes include the five mahdvratas; control of the five 
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senses; freedom from the four passions (kashdyas) of anger, deceit, greed, and 
egotism; the three restraints (guptis), i.e. control of mind, body, and speech; 
the practice of anupreksha (meditation), karana (ascetic disciplines), and 
yoga; right understanding (darshana), right knowledge (jana), and right 
conduct (chdritra); forgiveness (kshama); disinterest in the world and a 
longing for liberation (samvega); endurance of hardship and suffering with 
equanimity; and sallekhana (gradual withdrawal from the world, culminat- 
ing in death). There are also a number of other rules and practices that are 
essentially an extension of these, including those associated with begging, 
sleeping, bathing, apparel (or absence of it), food, and fasting.® 

In times past, mendicant Jain sadhus from both the Shvetambara and 
Digambara traditions were expected to be itinerants except, like Buddhist 
monks, during the three or four months of the rainy season. This was because 
travel would cause undue harm to the many invertebrates and other minute 
creatures that are about during the rains. But with the passage of time, Jain 
monks began to live an increasingly sedentary life in the monasteries associ- 
ated with temple complexes. By the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, due 
to pressure from the Muslim rulers, most Digambara monks wore clothes 
in public, and the tradition of naked mendicant sddhus gradually faded out, 
although revived in later times by various reform movements. 

Jain texts describe the attributes of the true sa@dhu. Referring to Jain monks, 
the Samansuttam depicts the ideal sahu: 


Sdahus who are in search of the supreme path of liberation, 
resemble a lion (in fearlessness), an elephant (in dignity), 
a bull (in strength), a deer (in uprightness), 
a beast (in non-attachment), the wind (in being companionless), 
the sun (in brilliance), an ocean (in serenity), 
Mount Mandara (in steadfastness), the moon (in coolness), 
a diamond (in lustre), the earth (in patience), 
a serpent (in being homeless), and the sky (in not being dependent). 


In this world, there are many ill-behaved sGhus who are called sahus: 
a pseudo-sahu (asahu) should not be called a sahu; 
Only a true sahu should be called a sahu.... 


A person becomes a sahu by his virtues, 
and a pseudo-sdhu (asahu) by his absence of virtues. 
Therefore, master all the virtues of a sahu, 
and be free from all the vices of a pseudo-sa@hu (asahu). 
Conquer your self through the self: 
he who possesses equanimity in the face of attachment and hatred 
is worthy of veneration.... 
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Those sahus who are attached to their body, 
addicted to sensual pleasures, possessed of passions, 
and asleep regarding their own true nature, 
are certainly devoid of righteousness. ... 


A real sahu is one who is unattached to his body, 
is entirely free from passions such as pride, 
and is possessed of a soul that is engrossed in itself. ... 


A sahu who becomes absorbed in meditation (jhdna) gives up all faults: 
therefore meditation (jhdna) alone 
is real repentance for all transgressions. ... 


A sahu who has studied the scriptures controls his five senses, 
and practises the three guptis (controls body, speech, and mind), 
concentrates his mind, and observes humility. ... 


May the sahus, 
who have adorned themselves firmly with the garland of virtues, 
earned glorious reputation and are devoid of attachments, 
and are the embodiments of humility, grant me happiness. 
Samansuttam 337-38, 342-43, 363, 433, 477, 11; cf: SSJV 


The Dravya Sangraha says that the real sahu leads a pure life and practises 
meditation: 


That sage (muni) who, with perfect faith and knowledge, practises 
good conduct — which is always pure and which is the path of libera- 
tion —is a sahu.... When asdahu, by attaining concentration, becomes 
devoid of conscious effort while meditating, ...that state is called real 
meditation (jhana). 

Dravya Sangraha 54-55; cf. DSNS pp.80-81 


Sadhu is commonly used for someone who has the outward appearance of 
having renounced the world, and goes about as an itinerant beggar, clad in 
saffron-coloured robes. But few of these are truly spiritual men. Maharaj 
Sawan Singh and Ramakrishna agree as to the nature of a true sadhu: 


It is a pity that common people look upon those who wear saffron 
robes or who renounce the world as being true sadhus. A true sadhu is 
aman of transcendental consciousness and spiritual achievement. He 
who is in communion with the higher regions of the spirit can alone 
claim to have found the divine dust. 

Maharaj Sawan Singh, Discourses on Sant Mat, DSM p.116 
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The sddhu is he whose mind, prdna (subtle life energy) and soul are 
merged in the Lord — he who has renounced ‘woman and gold’ is a 
sddhu. He who is a sddhu doesn’t see woman with a carnal eye — his 
mind is always drawn within. ... The sadhu is always thinking inwardly 
of the Lord. He talks of nothing but Him. And knowing that God is 
present in all existence, he serves Him. Broadly speaking, these are the 
characteristics of a sadhu.... You have to put your faith in the words 
of those sadhus and mahatmds who have realized God. The sd@dhu is 
ever engaged in thinking of God, just as an advocate remains involved 
with his lawsuit. 

Ramakrishna, in Kathamrita 1:9.2, 15.3, SRK1 


Kabir writes that the true sddhu is one who has withdrawn his attention 
from the nine portals of the body (eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, and the lower 
apertures) and has entered the tenth — the eye centre that lies behind the eyes 
and leads within: 


He is a sadh who conquers this fort; 
The nine doors stand revealed to him; 
He opens and crosses the tenth, 
which has always been locked. 
Kabir, Shabdavali 1, Chitavani aur Updesh, Bhed Bani 22:16, KSS1 p.66 


Elsewhere, he describes sadhs as the highest saints: 


Greatly spiritual are sadhs. 
As clouds shower rain equally 
on the pious and the wicked alike, 
so do they cool the passions, fears, and anxieties of all. 
Enemy of none, merciful to all, 
a saint (sddh) is beyond the duality of this world, 
beyond all violence and force. 
He ends our sorrows, forgives our sins, 
and spreads wide the knowledge of Truth. 
Kabir, Sakhi Sangrah, Sadh ka Ang 1-2; KSS p.117; cf. KGME p.190 


They are, he adds, a rarity: 


Lions roam not in herds, 
nor do swans fly the skies in flocks. 
Rubies are not found in heaps, 
and saints (sddhs) do not come in droves. 
Kabir, Sakhi Sangrah, Sadh ka Ang13, KSS p.118; cf: KGME p.191 
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Other mystics have also used the term for those who have reached eternity. 
Guru Arjun is speaking of a perfect master when he writes: 


In the company of a sddh (sddh kai sang), 
one’s face becomes radiant;... 
all filth is removed;... 
egotism is eliminated;... 
God is understood to be near at hand;... 
all conflicts are settled;... 
one obtains the jewel of the Nam;... 
the mind does not wander;... 
one is rid of mayd;... 
all one’s enemies become friends;... 
no one seems evil;... 
supreme bliss is known;... 
one obtains everlasting peace;... 
one grasps the Incomprehensible;... 

O Nanak, I am a sacrifice to sddhs. 


The glory of sddhs is not known to the Vedas: 
they can describe only what they have heard; 
The greatness of sddhs is beyond the three gunas;... 
is all-pervading; 
The glory of sadhs has no limit;... 
is infinite and eternal;... 
is theirs alone; 
O Nanak, there is no difference between sddhs and God. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 271-72, AGK 


Guru Ramdas prays to be a slave at the feet of such a saint (sadhit): 


O Lord, please make me the slave of Your slaves: 
as long as there is breath deep within my mind, 
let me drink in the dust of the sadhis’ (feet). 
Shiva, Narad, Seshndag and the munis (sages), 
long for the dust of the sadhiis’ (feet): 
All the worlds and realms where the sadha place their feet 
are sanctified. 


So let go of your shame and renounce all your egotism: 
join the company (sang) of the sddhiis and remain there. 
Give up your fear of the righteous judge of dharma, 
and you shall be lifted up 
and saved from drowning in the sea of poison. 
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Some are standing, parched and shrivelled up by their doubts: 
joining the company (sang) of the sadhis, they are rejuvenated. 


So do not delay, even for an instant — 
go and fall at the feet of the sadhis. 
Praise of the Lord’s Name is a priceless jewel: 
the Lord has given it for the sddhiis to keep. 
Whoever accepts and follows the guru’s teachings (bachan) as true — 
this jewel is taken out and given to him. 
Guru Ramdas, Adi Granth 1326, AGK 


And Sahajobai writes that only such a sadhu is truly happy: 


Peace is not in erudition, 
nor yet in endless argument; 
The sadh alone, O Sahajo, enjoys beatitude: 
on him is bestowed a rare mood of ecstasy.... 
The affluent are unhappy, the poor are in misery: 
a sadh alone, O Sahajo, enjoys felicity. 
For to him a wondrous mystery is revealed. 
Sahajobat, Bani, Saddh Lakshan 36, 39, SBB p.15; cf. in DSM p.62 


See also: muni. 


1. Dhammapada 3:3, 5:8-9, 12:7, 15:10, 23:9-10, 25:1-2. 

2. E.g. Avatamsaka Sitra 40; Edicts of King Ashoka, Seven Pillar 2, Fourteen 
Rock 12, EKAD. 

3. Bhagavad Gita 4:8, 6:9, 9:30, 17:26. 

4. E.g. Brihadadranyaka Upanishad 4:4.5, 22, 5:12.1; Chhandogya Upanishad 
2:1.1-4, 7:2.1; Katha Upanishad 1:2.1. 

5. E.g. Tulsidas, Ram Charit Manas 1:264.1, 274.3, 312.4, RCML pp.255-56, 
264, 297, passim. 

6. See Jain Philosophy and Practice, JPP1, JPP2. 


sadhvi (S/H) (masc. sddhu) A female sddhu. See sadhu. 


sadhvi pramukha (S) Lit. principal (pramukhd) nun (sddhvi); the chief nun 
in the Shvetambara Terapanthi tradition. Subordinate to the Gcharya, the 
male head of the order, the sadhvi pramukha passes on his directions to the 
agraganyds, who are leaders of smaller groups of nuns (sddhvis). The title 
and position was introduced by Acharya Jaya (1803-1881), the fourth leader 
of the Shvetambara Terapanthis.' 
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1. See “sadhvi pramukha,” A to Z of Jainism, AZJW. 


safi, safiy (A/P) Lit. pure, pure one; pure friend (of God); also, the chosen one, 
as in al-Safty Allah (the Chosen of God); a mystic; from the same root as 
safa (purity); regarded by some as the derivation of sufi, though this is 
generally considered incorrect; appears in such terms as may-i safi and 
badah-’i safi, both meaning pure wine or clear wine, and symbolizing pure 
divine love, as contrasted with durd (dregs), implying divine love perme- 
ated with the pain of intense longing. Sa‘di makes a play on the words sift 
and saft: 


The sufi does not become a pure one (sdf), 
until he drinks the cup to the dregs (durd). 
Sadi, Badayi‘ 150:1, KSSS p.383; cf: BOS p.165 


He means that intense yearning for God purifies the soul. Sana’ gives another 
meaning to the “dregs”, when he says: 


Conditional existence is forever an infant before the Eternal. The pure 
one (sdft) is free from these dregs (Sufl). 
Sana’i, Hadiqat al-Hagqigat 1, HHGP p.58; cf. HHG p.95 


Here, the “dregs” refer to material existence. ‘Abd al-Latif comments on this 
passage: 


Safi is the perfect man, pure (sdfi) from the impurity of the body, as 
contrasted with the imperfect man who, because of the grossness of 
the body, sits in the dregs of relative existence. 

‘Abd al-Latif, on Hadigat al-Hagigat 1, in HHG p.95 (n.5) 


Rizbihan likewise describes the sdfi as one afflicted by divine yearning: 


When the pure one of God (sdafi Allah) becomes so in need that he 
invokes God, God responds to the call of such a one because of His 
knowledge of the invoker’s state, of his distraction (walah), infatuation 
(hayaman), and intense yearning (shawgq). 

Rizbihan, Mashrab al-Arwah 14:29, MARB p.251; cf. in SSEI1 p.62 


Rimi also employs the swt and s@fi wordplay when talking about mystical 
states (ahwal) and the Sufi adage, “The sifris the son of the present moment.” 
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Both “states” and the “moment” are transient and unpredictable, he observes, 
and the sa@fris beyond both: 


He that is dependent on a state (hal) 
is still a human being: 
At one moment, he is enlarged by his state, 
at another moment, he is diminished. 
The ideal of the saris to be ‘the son of the moment’, 
but the pure one (sai) is unconcerned by moment and state.... 


The sift who seeks purity (safa) is the son of the moment: 

he has clasped the moment tightly, as if it were his father. 
The pure one (sdft) is immersed in the light of the Glorious; 
He is no one’s son, free from moments and states — 

immersed in the unbegotten Light.... 
Go, seek such a love, if you are alive: 

otherwise, you are a slave to the changing moment. 

Rimi, MaSnavi IIT: 1425-26, 1433-36; cf: MJR4 pp.80-81 


sage (He. hakham, Gk. sophos, L. sapiens) A person esteemed for profound 
wisdom; a wise man; a philosopher; an adept, a mystic, a prophet; a person 
with inner knowledge and experience of the Divine. Since wisdom and its 
converse are universal human qualities, all races and cultures have had their 
share of sages, of one kind or another. Human wisdom may concern the things 
of this world or may relate to more spiritual matters. It may also encompass 
an understanding of human nature, a wisdom that accompanies spiritual 
growth. Oriental sages from the mystical traditions of Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Jainism and Daoism have commonly been associated with meditation and 
the spiritual path. 

In the ancient world, sages may have interpreted dreams, foretold the 
future, or possessed knowledge of astrology, like the Chaldaean or Babylonian 
sages. They may have studied the medical and healing knowledge of their 
day, or been conversant with other branches of natural science. The Egyptian 
sages were commonly deemed masters of occult and esoteric wisdom, and 
a considerable body of wisdom literature, consisting of proverbs and moral 
instruction, was issued in the name of the Pharaohs. Later, Thoth, the Egyptian 
god of wisdom, patron of the sciences and messenger of the supreme deity, 
the sun god Ra, was personalized as Hermés Trismegistos, a mythical sage 
in whose name many mystical dialogues and treatises were composed during 
the second or third centuries CE. 

Greek tradition speaks of the seven sages (sophoi) who lived around 
thirty to eighty years before Pythagoras (c.580-—500 BCE) in the so-called 
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Archaic Age. The lists of their names vary from author to author, but those 
who consistently appear include Thalés Miletus, Pittacus of Mytiléné, Solon 
of Athens, Chilon of Sparta, Myson of Chen, Cléobulus of Lindus, and Bias 
of Priéné.' Little of their writings has survived, but it is generally said that 
they led lives of a high moral character, and were embodiments of the heights 
of human knowledge and expertise. A number were credited with the crea- 
tion of laws or other facilities that improved life in their cities. Thalés was a 
natural scientist. Others were statesmen, such as Solon, who is regarded as 
having formulated Athenian law. His pithy sayings were even collected, and 
codified on stone inscriptions at the prominent sanctuary to Apollo in Delphi. 
The seven sages were the immediate predecessors of Pythagoras, following 
whom — says St Augustine — such wise men were called philosophers (sg. 
philosophos).’ Before the seven, there had been sages such as Orphéus, a 
character who appears in some of the Greek myths, and who is probably 
more legendary than historical. If he lived at all, it would have been in the 
period 1430-1150 BCE. 

Through the centuries, the seven sages were invoked for a variety of 
political and ideological aims. Their iconic status was preserved even in 
some Christian iconography in the East. Some such images (usually of Solon, 
Bias, and Chilon) appear on the walls of Byzantine churches in Jerusalem, 
and throughout Greece, Mount Athos, Bulgaria, and Romania. Icons of 
these sages, often found adjacent to the prophets of Israel, are sometimes 
accompanied by an inscription of their famous sayings such as “Know thyself,” 
“Nothing in excess,” and so on — maxims that were also inscribed at the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, the centre of pagan worship.* 

Pythagoras and others such as Socratés breathed new life into a tradition 
whose saintly sages had become icons frozen in time, their brief sayings set in 
stone, imbued with an almost scriptural status, and accepted blindly without 
reflection. Socratés’ mission is epitomized by his efforts to bring a fresh under- 
standing to the mindlessly parroted inscription, “Know thyself,” which few 
understood, let alone actually applied to their own lives. To Socratés, the wise 
man or sage (sophos) was a friend to all, the helper and benefactor of everyone: 


If you are wise (sophos), my son, everyone will be your friend and be 
attached to you, since you will be useful and good. 
Plato, Lysis 210c—d; cf. CDP p.153, DPI p.49 


The sage was also a contemplative philosopher to whom material affairs 
were of little account: 


Only his body lives and sleeps in the city. His mind (dianoia), disdain- 
ing the littleness and nothingness of human things, “takes wings”, 
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as Pindar says, “beyond the sky, beneath the earth”, searching the 
heavens and measuring the plains, everywhere seeking the true nature 
of everything as a whole, never lowering itself to what is close at hand. 

Plato, Theaetetus 173e—174a; cf. CDP p.879, DP3 p.273 


In the ethical philosophy of the Stoic school, founded by Zeno (333-264 
BCE), the sage (sophos) is someone who possesses apatheia, eupatheia, and 
sympatheia. He has risen above the passions (apatheia), joyfully accepts what 
is out of his control, does whatever is in his power and control, and correctly 
discriminates between the two (eupatheia); finally, he lives in harmony with 
the force that orders the universe (sympatheia).* The Stoic sage has risen above 
the ignorance that feeds the passions and makes our “impulses unstable and 
fluttering’’.° He does not accept false opinions and impressions that are the 
cause of emotional disorder among the unwise.° 

The first-century Stoic sage Epictetus (55—135 CE), at the very beginning 
of his Manual, articulates the essence of this wisdom as the ability to dis- 
criminate between things that are within one’s power and things that are not: 


There are things within our power and there are things beyond our 
power. Within our power are opinion, aim, desire, aversion. ... Beyond 
our power are body, property, reputation, office. 

Epictetus, Enchiridion; cf. EETH p.17 


The wisdom to discriminate between what is truly one’s own and what is not 
leads ultimately to the perfect tranquillity of the Stoic sage: 


But if you take for your own only that which is your own and view 
what belongs to others just as it really is, then no one will ever compel 
you, no one will restrict you. You will find fault with no one, you will 
accuse no one, you will do nothing against your will, no one will hurt 
you, you will have no enemy, nor will you suffer any harm. 

Epictetus, Enchiridion; cf. EETH p.17 


In short, the Stoic sage was someone absorbed in the Good, in the Divine: 


For the Stoics, the sage was one who possessed the Good, who no 
longer struggled to attain it, but whose actions simply were right. 
Their language about the sage was pretty ecstatic, but there was no 
suggestion that the sage was an ecstatic. Far from having gone out of 
himself, the sage had become wholly himself, at one with himself and 
the whole cosmos.’ 

Andrew Louth, Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition, OCM pp.34—35 
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One of the ways in which being “at one with himself and the whole cosmos” 
could manifest itself was formulated by Zeno and Chrisippus (c.280—207 
BCE) in their treatises concerning “the city of sages” or “the city of the 
wise” — a city state governed by common law and the rule of reason (nous). 
In response to Plato’s Republic and his utopian city of Callipolis® ruled by 
philosophers, both these Stoics wrote treatises on the governance of a city 
state or republic. The concept was understood as a spiritual community or a 
cosmo-polis, shared by gods and men dwelling together. At a deeper level, 
the city of the sages referred to the way in which the advanced soul, the sage, 
sees the world — as one unified harmonious whole. 

In this respect, the Stoics were only expanding upon an idea advanced by 
Heraclitus (c.535-475 BCE), whom they greatly revered. Heraclitus talks 
about the unified vision of those who are spiritually awake, the wise, as 
opposed to the worldly minded “sleepers”: 


To the awakened, 
there is a single Cosmos (Reality), common to all; 
Sleepers each have a private cosmos of their own. 
Heraclitus, Fragment 15 (89); cf. PAC2 p.6 


With the weakening of the city states and the creation of Hellenistic kingdoms 
after the conquests of Alexander the Great in the third century BCE, amidst 
shattering social and political changes (similar to the process of globaliza- 
tion today), the need for a tower of safety and stability produced the figure 
of the Stoic sage, a cosmopolitan figure who viewed the entire world as his 
community, and saw himself as a citizen of the cosmos. The sage’s most 
essential function was to be an example to his fellow men. He lived the life of 
acitizen, shared in family life, in politics, and so on. He attracted no attention, 
possessed perfect virtue, and remained unruffled by misfortune. Free from 
the passions (apatheia), his calm mind was his sole possession. In contrast 
to the Cynic sage, he participated in communal life, without being carried 
away by ambition for fame and material success. 

Viewing the entire cosmos as his neighbour was a state that the Stoic sage 
aspired to, through an ever-expanding sense of the natural closeness and affin- 
ity (oikeiosis ) between all human beings. This sense of affinity moved outward 
from himself to his family, community, and so forth, culminating in the embrace 
of all human beings as a part of his concern’ — in “love of the whole human 
race’,’° and seeing all as one.'’ Even to Epicurus (341-270 BCE), of whose 
philosophy little is known with any certainty, the philosopher-sage was the equal 
of the gods. “You will live like a god among men,” he promised Menoeceus, 
“for a man living amid immortal gods, is in no respect like a mortal being.” 

Some philosophical schools even denied the possibility of the actual exist- 
ence of such a sage. Others thought that perhaps only one or two who had 
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attained such an elevated state had ever existed, such as Epicurus, who was 
himself regarded as a god among men. Others maintained that the status of 
a sage could only be fleetingly attained. Jules Michelet observed that “Greek 
religion culminated with its true god, the sage.” ° Seneca queries what the life 
of such a sage would be like in solitude, in prison, or in exile, or as a castaway 
upon some desert island. He answers that it would be the life of Zeus, which 
meant, for the Stoics, a life devoted to the Logos, the divine Word. 

The third-century mystic Plotinus follows in the same vein, but does not 
accept that the spiritual status of the sage is unattainable. He portrays the 
sage (sophos) as an adept (eudaimon, spoudaios), a self-sufficient (autarkés), 
someone in possession of perfect virtue. He is a human being who has become 
wholly divine, and whose “will is directed always and only inward”."* Those 
who encounter such a sage, he says, are influenced positively by him, 


just as a man living next door to a sage (sophos) would profit by the 
proximity, either in becoming wise and good himself or, out of sheer 
shame, never venturing any act of which the nobler mind would 
disapprove. 

Plotinus, Enneads 1:2:5; cf. PEC p.9 


The sage is complete within himself, and is always happy. He needs nothing 
more than what he already has within himself. When he needs to acquire 
material things, he does so from purely practical considerations and the 
needs of the body. He is not driven by desire. Speaking of this state, he says: 


The sign that this state has been achieved is that the man seeks noth- 
ing else. What indeed could he be seeking? Certainly none of the less 
worthy things; and the Best he carries always within him. He that has 
such a life as this has all he needs in life. 

Once a man is a sage (sophos), the means of happiness, the way to 
good, are within, for nothing is good that lies outside him. Anything 
he desires further than this, he seeks as a necessity, and not for himself 
but for a subordinate — for the body bound to him, to which, since it 
has life, he must minister the needs of life. But they are not needs, 
however, to the true (inner) man of this degree. He knows himself to 
stand above all such things; what he gives to the lower, he gives in 
such a way as to leave his true life undiminished. 

Plotinus, Enneads 1:4:4; cf. PEC p.14 


The sage is no longer affected by the ebb and flow of human life. Even death 
in the family or among his friends does not affect his equilibrium, for he 
knows what death is. If some part of him does feel grief, it is not the higher 
or “true man”, but only a part of his lower human aspects: 
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Adverse fortune does not shake his felicity: for a life thus founded is 
always in balance. Suppose death strikes at his household or at his 
friends; he knows what death is, and the victims, if they are among 
the wise, know too. And if death, taking from him his familiars and 
intimates, does bring grief, it is not to him, not to the true man, but to 
that part of him which stands apart from the Supreme, to that lower 
man in whose distress he takes no part. 

Plotinus, Enneads 1:4.4; cf. PEC p.14 


Even things that others would see as personal or national disasters do not 
affect him. For he even sees death as preferable to bodily life: 


What human thing, then, is so great as not to be despised by someone 
who has risen above all we know here, and is no longer bound to 
anything below? 

If the sage (sophos) thinks all fortunate events, however momen- 
tous, to be no great matter — kingdom and rule over cities and peoples, 
colonizations and the founding of states, even if all were his own 
handiwork — how can he take any great account of the vacillations of 
power or the ruin of his fatherland? Certainly, if he thought any such 
event to be a great disaster, or any kind of disaster at all, he must be 
of a very strange way of thinking. Someone who sets great store by 
wood and stones or, by Zeus, by mortality among mortals, cannot yet 
be the sage (sophos) whose estimate of death, we hold, must be that 
it is better than life in the body. 

Plotinus, Enneads 1:4.7; cf: PEC p.15 


The sage is the storehouse of wisdom and all human virtues. This is because, 
says Plotinus, he is a “master in dialectic (meditation). And when he has 
acquired the higher virtue of wisdom by means of dialectic, he finds that all 
normal or lower human virtues “will spring either before or together with the 
higher”.'> That is, the best of human virtues, together with wisdom, develop 
alongside each other. Such a soul reflects the light and beauty of the spiritual 
realms, the inner patterns or archetypes that give rise to this world: 


In the wise soul (spoudaia psyché), this (beauty) is brighter and of a 
more advanced loveliness: adorning the soul and bringing to it a light 
from that greater light, which is a more primal beauty. 

Plotinus, Enneads 5:8.3; cf. PEC p.240 


Predating Plotinus by two centuries, the first-century Alexandrian Jew Philo 
Judaeus, who was well versed in both Greek philosophy and the Bible, 
writes of the closeness of the sage to God. He speaks of “the soul of the 
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sage (sophos), in which God is said to walk as in a city”.’° He is referring 
to Leviticus, “I will walk in you, and be your God.”’” Alluding to the Stoic 
paradox, “the sage (sophos) alone is king,” Philo Judaeus observes that this 
nearness to God is a “kingdom” given by Him. When some people say to 
Abraham in Genesis, “You are a king from God among us,” Philo points out 
that they could not be referring to Abraham’s wealth, for he was a wanderer. 
Rather, he adds: 


They perceived the royal disposition in his mind, and thus they con- 
fessed, in the words of Moses (as the supposed author of Genesis) 
that the sage (sophos) alone is king. For in truth, the wise man is 
ruler of the foolish, for he knows what he should and should not do; 
and the temperate man is ruler of the intemperate, for he has studied 
carefully how to choose and how to avoid; and the brave man is ruler 
of the coward, because he has learned with certainty what he should 
and should not endure; and the just is ruler of the unjust, because 
he aims at unbiased equality in his affairs; and the holy is ruler of 
the unholy, because he is possessed with high and true conceptions 
of God. 

Philo Judaeus, On the Change of Names 28; cf: PCW5 pp.220-21, WPJ2 p.268 


The sage is thus a blessing to all around him: 


But the kingdom of the sage (sophos) comes by the gift of God, and 
the virtuous man who receives it brings no harm to anyone; rather, 
he is the author of acquisition and enjoyment of good things to all his 
subjects, to whom he is the herald of peace and order. 

Philo Judaeus, On Abraham 44; cf. PCW6 pp.126-29, WPJ2 pp.449-50 


The sage is a king because he has control over himself; he rules over himself, 
and is at peace: 


The mind (dianoia) of the sage (sophos), released from storms and 
wars, enjoying unruffled calm and profound peace, is superior to men, 
but inferior to God. For the ordinary human mind shakes and swirls 
under the force of passing circumstances, while the other, in virtue of 
its blessedness and felicity, is exempt from evil. 

Philo Judaeus, On Dreams 2:34; cf. PCW5 pp.546-47, WPJ2 p.384 


In Judaism itself, the early sages were the biblical prophets and patriarchs, 
later replaced by the scribes, the scholars of Jewish law, and later still by the 
rabbis who became the religious leaders after the Roman destruction of the 
Temple at Jerusalem in 70 CE. In the Bible, the archetypal sage is Solomon: 
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God gave Solomon immense wisdom (hokhmah) and understanding, 
and a heart as vast as the sand on the seashore. 
The wisdom (hokhmah) of Solomon surpassed the wisdom (hokhmah) 
of all the sons of the East and all the wisdom of Egypt. 
He was wiser than anyone else, ... 
his fame spread to all the surrounding nations. 
He composed three thousand proverbs, 
and his songs numbered a thousand and five... . 
Men from all nations came to hear Solomon’s wisdom (hokhmah), 
and he received gifts from all the kings in the world, 
who had heard of his wisdom. 
I Kings 5:9-12, 14, NJB 


The term also appears in the biblical wisdom literature, parts of which are 
written in Greek, where it refers to the mystics who are in contact with 
the divine Wisdom, the creative power. In Proverbs, many of the sayings 
are attributed to the “sages” or “the wise” (He. hakham).'? The Wisdom 
of Solomon says that God Himself “directs the sages (sophos)”, through 
“Wisdom”: 


May God grant me to speak as He would wish 
and express thoughts worthy of His gifts, 
since He Himself is the guide of Wisdom (Sophia), 
since He directs the sages (sophoi). 
Wisdom of Solomon 7:15, JB 


The writer of Ecclesiastes, often referred to as ‘the sage’, says that a “sage” 
knows the solution to all problems. Wisdom makes him spiritually bright: 


Who is like the sage (hakham)? 
Who else can solve a problem? 
The wisdom (hokhmah) of a man lends brightness to his face: 
his face, once grim, is altered. 
Ecclesiastes 8:1, JB 


Their “words”, he continues, chide and counsel human beings, helping them 
to understand reality: 


The words of the sages (hakhamim) are like goads, 
like pegs driven deep: 
A shepherd uses these for the good of his flocks. 
Ecclesiastes 12:11, JB 
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He also counsels against becoming a moralizing know-it-all: 


Do not be over-virtuous, nor play too much the sage (tithakhem). 
Ecclesiastes 7:16, JB 


The writer of the Wisdom of Jesus ben Sirach says much the same: 


Speak, old man — it is proper that you should — 
but know what you are talking about, 
and do not interrupt the music. 
If someone is singing, do not keep up a running commentary, 
and do not retail wisdom (sophizo) at the wrong moment. 
Wisdom of Jesus ben Sirach 32:3-4; cf. JB, NJB 


Among the early Christians, Isaac of Nineveh speaks of a wise man or sage as 
someone who understands the transitory nature of life, aware that his days may 
rapidly come to a close. As he says, “Prepare your heart for departure, O man. 
As a sage, you must expect departure every hour.” The sage, he continues, takes 
appropriate provisions for the spiritual journey that lies ahead, after death.” 

Nothing in life is enduring, repeats another early Christian. This is a part 
of the message of the sages: 


A sage among men once began to say to us: “On which of all posses- 
sions can a man rely? Or respecting what things can we speak as if 
they are enduring? On abundance of riches? — they are snatched away. 
On fortresses? — they are plundered. On cities? — they are laid waste. 
On greatness? — it is brought low. On splendour? — it is overthrown. 
On beauty? — it fades. On laws? — they pass away. On poverty? — it is 
despised. On children? — they die. On friends? — they become false. 
On honours? — envy goes before them.” 

Mara, Letter to Serapion; cf: SSWC p.72 


Isaac of Nineveh refers to the common distinction between theoretical or 
intellectual knowledge and actual experience: 


A layman who has experienced things is more to be trusted than a 
sage who speaks on the basis of theoretical knowledge but without 
experience. 

Isaac of Nineveh, Treatises 39, On Love, MTIN p.198 


And Ephraim Syrus observes that the “great sages” are willing to confess, “I 
do not know. For this is their great knowledge — that when they do not know 
a thing they confess that they do not know it.”?! 
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A similar term is also commonly found in the Manichaean psalms, where it 
refers specifically to the master or saviour. In one of the Coptic psalms, written 
in praise of “the sage, the paraclete” — in this case Mani — the devotee says 
that all the powers, regions and souls of creation pay homage and bow down 
before the “blessed one” and “unperishing one” — the “sage, the paraclete”: 


The Beloved of the Lights, 
the straight resplendent Word, 
and the Great Builder who builds the New Aeon,... 
the Father of the Living, 
they render glory unto the blessed one, 
the sage, the paraclete.... 


The blossoming trees, the gardens of fragrance, 
and the Breath of the Wind (Spirit), 
they render glory unto this unperishing one, 
the sage, the paraclete. 


The race of the righteous 
and the spirits and souls of the wise, 
the assemblies of the apostles, ... 
the living merchants, the preachers of light, 
they render glory to this conqueror, 
the sage, the paraclete. 


Sing with the angels and bless the Nous 
of the shining light of the Father, ... 
and His strong dynamic power and His glorious Wisdom, 
you sons of joy, render glory unto 
the sage, the paraclete. 


Let us all sing together unto Mani, the man of God, 
on the holy perfect day, and let us be glad and 
learn the mysteries of the life of the saviour Jesus 
and make festival and render glory to 
the sage, the paraclete. 
Manichaean Psalm Book CCXXXVII; cf. MPB pp.36-37 


The psalm stems from a period after the death of Mani, when both Jesus and 
Mani were jointly worshipped. Nevertheless, it illustrates the use of many 
metaphors, particularly those used for the mystics and prophets, including 
the “sage”. 
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In al-Nadim’s description of Manichaeism in his Kitab al-Fihrist, he says 
that when the death of one of the Manichaean elect is at hand, this divine 
“sage” appears to him, bringing a crown, a garland, and a robe — all symbols 
of the soul’s innate divinity.” Here, the sage is entirely spiritual in nature. 

Sages have appeared in all nations and cultures. Some peoples, like the 
Nahua of Central America, even had a tradition of mystic kings, like the 
prophet-king of the Bible or the philosopher-king of Plato’s Republic. The 
last of these, it seems, was the fifteenth-century Nezahualcéytl, who ruled the 
state of Texcoco, bordering on what is now Mexico. Writing of the beliefs the 
Nahua Indians had entertained long before the Spanish came, the anthropolo- 
gist Sahagtin (c. 1500-1590) describes the Nahua understanding concerning 
the nature of the true sage and the false. The true sage, they said, is 


like a torch or a great flame, 

a mirror with two faces polished and shining, 

a good example for others, understanding and well-read; 
Also he is like a path or a guide to the rest. 


The good sage, like the good physician, 

heals and gives advice and instruction 

with which he guides and lights others, 

because he is a man of trust and repute, 

and because he is reliable and faithful in all; 
And so that things shall be done well, 

he provides a plan and a scheme 

with which he satisfies and pleases everyone, 

fulfilling the desire and the hope of those who come to him; 
He looks favourably on all men, and helps them with his wisdom. 

Cédice Matritense, CMNS p.118, in XMIN p.181 


Concerning the false sage, they added: 


The false sage is like an ignorant physician, 
a man without understanding who professes to know about God. 
He has his own traditions and keeps them secretly; 
He is a boaster, vanity is his; 
He makes things complicated; 
He brags and exaggerates; 
He is a (dangerous) river, a rocky hill; 
A lover of darkness and corners, 
a mysterious wizard, a magician, a witch doctor, 
a public thief, he takes things; 
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A sorcerer, a confuser: 
he leads the people astray, he confuses them; 
He hides things, he makes them difficult — 
he entangles them with difficulties; he destroys them; 
He causes the people to perish — 
he mysteriously puts an end to everything. 
Cédice Matritense, CMNS fol.188v; cf. in ATCN p.17 


See also: adept, gnostic, mystic, philosopher, prophet. 
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sahib (A/P/U), sahib (Pu/H) (pl. A/P/U. ashab) Lit. lord, commander, owner, 
possessor, master, man; also, companion, associate, comrade, friend; a title 
of respect, politeness and veneration applied to a wide range of people; also, 
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an epithet of God; in Sufism, a holy man, a saint, a mystic, a Sufi. Adopted 
into North Indian languages, the term retained the meaning of lord, master, 
honourable sir, and is used as a term of address for any respected person, 
whether someone in authority, a holy man (e.g. Tulst Sahib, Kabir Sahib, 
Dariya Sahib, Nanak Sahib), or even a friend or comrade. It is also used of 
sacred texts (e.g. Sri Guru Granth Sahib). The term was commonly used in 
the past for Europeans and Americans. 

Sahib is frequently found in compound terms referring to mystics or holy 
men, many of which are given specific meanings by the various Sufi sys- 
tematizers as referring to those who have reached particular states or stages 
on the spiritual journey. Such terms may appear in Arabic or Persian forms 
(e.g. sahib al-hal, sahib-i hal) or in a form common to both languages (e.g. 
sahib-hal). They may be translated as ‘lord of’... , “man of’..., ‘master of’..., 
‘owner of’..., ‘possessor of”. .., efc. 

Sahib al-hdal (possessor of a state) is a general term for those who experi- 
ence mystical states. Ni‘mat Allah Valt links the sahib-i hal with the sahib-i 
waqt (possessor of the moment), one who lives completely in the present 
moment, and sahib-i zamGn (possessor of time), one who has transcended 
time. Having transcended the boundaries of this world, the sahib-i hal has 
full control over “phenomena”: 


The possessor (sahib) of time (zaman), moment (wagt) and state 
(hal) is one who has attained realization of all that exists in the pre- 
existential realm, and is aware of the realities (hagd’iq) of all things 
that exist outside the domain of time. He has the power to control the 
past, the future and the perpetual moment wherein lies his state (hal), 
attributes (sifat), and actions (afal). He has the power to expand or 
contract time and space, for he has released all realities and essential 
elements (tabdayi‘), for all realities alike. 

Regardless of their state of unity or multiplicity, all are phenom- 
enon. He has the power to control imagination and intellect, and this 
control is obvious and apparent when visionary disclosure (shuhid) 
and direct revelation (kashf) are experienced. One, therefore, who 
has realized God, controls Reality (Haqq). His quality and actions 
are beyond that of senses, imagination and intellect, and he has the 
power to change and transform phenomena. 

Shah Ni‘mat Allah Vali, Rasa@’il, RNV4 pp.137-38; cf. in SSE6 p.22 


Ibn al-‘Arabt also depicts the sahib al-qalb as being able to perform miracles 
through the power of his own mental concentration, will, or resolve (himmah). 
In this way, the “secondary causes’, by which things appear to happen in this 
world, can be bypassed and events manipulated from a higher level: 
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The possessors of states (ashdab al-ahwal) make things happen 
through their focused attention, discarding secondary causes far from 
themselves. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Meccan Revelations II:573.32, FMIA4 (4:270) p.304; cf: SPK p.265 


A sahib-maqam (master of a station), says al-Sarraj, is one who is permanently 
established in any of the many spiritual stations (maqamdat) defined by Sufis, 
such as “repentance, abstinence, asceticism, patient endurance, and so forth”! 

A sahib al-anfas (master of breaths), says Javad Nirbakhsh, “‘is said to 
be a friend of God (wali) or master (murshid) whose word or will leads to 
an actual event; whatever he says or wills takes place.”* Breath (nafas) is 
understood as the subtle essence of physical life. Physically, it also signifies 
words spoken. Spiritually, however, it is the Breath of the Divine, the creative 
life-Breath of God that brings creation into existence. Al-Qushayri explains: 


The master of breaths (sahib al-anfas) is more refined and pure than 
the master of stations (sahib al-ahwal). The master of the moment 
(sahib al-waqt) is a beginner; the master of breaths (sahib al-anfas) at 
the end; the master of states (sahib al-ahwal) is in between. Mystical 
states (ahwal) are intermediate, and breaths (anfas) are the culmina- 
tion of the ascent. Moments belong to the masters of the heart (ashab 
al-qulub); states to the lords of the spirits (arbab al-arwah); and 
breaths to the people of the inner secrets of the heart (ahl al-sara’ir). 

Al-Qushayri, Risdlah, ROQQ p.46; cf. in EIM p.142, in SSE8 p.117 


A sahib-tab‘ (man of nature), the natural man, is one who — like most human 
beings —is preoccupied with and attached to the things of this world (‘nature’). 
Hujwiri writes: 


It is related that he (Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Khafif) said: 
“Unification (tawhid) consists in turning away from nature,” because 
the natures of mankind are all veiled from the bounties and blind to 
the beneficence of God. Hence, no one can turn to God until he has 
turned away from nature, and the ‘natural man (sa@hib-tab‘)’ is unable 
to apprehend the reality of Unification, which is revealed to you only 
when you see the sinfulness of your own nature. 

Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjitb XI, KMM p.199; cf. KM p.158 


Other ‘sahib’ terms include: 


Sahib-fudal. Man of superfluities; one who imitates spiritual people for the 
sake of making money, or for personal prestige, a mustaswif (an imitator).4 
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Sahib al-jam‘ and sahib al-wusil. Possessor of union; one who has attained 
union with the Divine. 


Sahib al-ma‘rifah. Possessor of gnosis; one who has attained direct experi- 
ence of spiritual realities. 


Sahib-mushahadat. A man of contemplation.* 


Sahib-mujahadat. A man of self-mortification; one who seeks spirituality 
by asceticism and self-denial.° 


Sahib-qadam. A man of spiritual rank; a spiritually advanced soul. 
Sahib-qiran. A man of happy circumstance, a man of fortunate con- 
junction; someone who has been born lucky, according to astrological 
considerations.° 

Sahib-shar‘. A man of the law (shari‘ah); one who teaches the shart‘ah. 
Sahib-sirr. A possessor of the secret, a man of the innermost consciousness; 
one who has attained realization of the sirr, the highest consciousness; 
a saint.” 


Sahib-tamkin. Possessor of fixity, steadfastness, composure.® 


Sahib-usul. Man of principles; one who is actively seeking the highest 
spiritual degree, a mutasawwif (an aspirant).’ 


Sahib al-wilayah. A man of friendship (with God), a wali (friend of God), 
a saint. 


See also: hal (>3), Sahib (2.1), sahib al-nazar, sahib al-qalb. 


DN. OB Ne 


Abi Nasr al-Sarraj, Luma‘ fi al-Tasawwuf, KLTA p.359, in SSES p.101. 
Javad Nirbakhsh, Sufi Symbolism, FNI8 p.299; cf. SSE8 p.121. 

See e.g. Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjub Ill, KMM p.40, KM p.35. 

See e.g. Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjub IV, KMM p.57, KM p.50. 

See e.g. Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjub IV, KMM p.57, KM p.50. 

See e.g. Rim, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 2180:23111, KSD5 p.42; Rim, Divan-i 
Shams-i Tabriz 3038:32311, KSD6 p.255; MP2 (277.6, 392:12) pp.6l, 138. 
See e.g. Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjib XIV, KMM p.286, KM p.226. 

See e.g. Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjiub XI, KMM p.185, KM p.147. 

See e.g. Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjub U1, KMM p.40, KM p.35. 
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sahib al-nazar (A), sahib-nazar, nazar-var (P) Lit. lord (sahib) of consideration 
(nazar); possessing (var) consideration; lord of vision (nazar, didah); man of 
consideration, man of vision; possessor of, owner of, or master of considera- 
tion or vision; used either for a thinking person or a mystic, nazar conveying 
both meanings. Taking the term to mean a person who thinks deeply, Ibn 
al-‘Arabi points out that every human faculty has “its own specific playing 
field”. If it unwittingly goes beyond that, it “makes mistakes”: 


The possessor of consideration (sahib al-nazar) is delimited by the 
ruling power of his reflection (fikr), but reflection can only roam in its 
own specific playing field (maydan), which is one of many fields. Each 
faculty in man has a playing field in which it roams, and beyond which 
it should not step. If it goes beyond its field, it falls into error and makes 
mistakes and is described as having deviated from its straight way. 
For example, visual unveiling (mystic vision) may discover things 
where rational arguments stumble, because the arguments have left 
their proper domain. The rational faculties, which are described as 
misguided, have been led astray only by their own reflective processes, 
and their reflective processes have gone astray by moving about in 
that which is not their own abode. 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, Meccan Revelations 2:281.15, FMIA3 (2:167) p.423, SPK p.165 


Sa‘di, on the other hand, uses the term to mean a mystic, observing that the 
man of mystic vision must have developed divine love and relinquished all 
self-love: 


Everyone cannot be called a man of vision (sahib-nazar), 
for love is one thing, and self-love another. 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 100:1, KSSS p.265, TOS p.138 


Hafiz says that if God is your focus, then sooner or later you will develop 
inner vision: 


If the face of God (vajh-i Khuda) is the focus of your vision (nazar), 
then let there be no lingering doubt 
that you will become a possessor of vision (sahib-nazar). 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.234; cf, DHWC (510:8) p.836 


Rum, characteristically, uses the term for the perfect saint. Man’s spiritual 
essence, he says, is “Wisdom (‘Aq/)”, the creative essence of the Divine, 
the “key” that will open the door to God. It is this power that gives a person 
mystical “vision (nazar)”. If he lacks this vision, counsels Rimi, let him seek 
a “possessor of vision (nazar-var)”: 
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Wisdom (‘Aq/) is a man’s wings and feathers. 
If he lacks wisdom (“aql), 

let him seek the wisdom (‘aq/) of a guide (rahbar). 
Be either triumphant or in search of a triumphant man! 
Either possess vision (nazar-var), 

or seek the possessor of vision (nazar-var)! 
Without the key of Wisdom (Khirad), 

knocking upon God’s door is prompted by self-will, 

not sound motives. 

Rimi, MaSnavi VI:4075—77; cf: MJR6 p.483, in SPL p.125 


See also: nazar (3). 


sahib al-qalb (A), sahib qalb, sahib-i qalb, sahib-i dil, sahib-dil (P) (pl. A. 
ashab al-qalb, P. ashab-i dil) Lit. lord (sahib) of the heart (dil, qalb), man 
of heart, possessor of heart, master of the heart; one whose spiritual heart 
is inspired by divine love, the possessor of an enlightened heart; a spiritual 
person, a Sufi, a mystic, a saint; also called ahl-i dil (man of the heart). In Sufi 
terminology, the dil is the spiritual ‘heart’, the focal point of contemplation, 
the place where the inner faculties of perception are awakened. 

To Ni‘mat Allah Vali, the sahib-i dil is one who is approaching the divine 
“Essence”: 


The possessor of heart (sahib-i dil) is free of limitation and transcends 
time and space. ... He is not bound by time, nor characterized by a par- 
ticular Name or Attribute. He has gone beyond the plane of manifestation 
of the Names towards the plane of manifestation of the Essence.... 
The Prophet said, “There are dwellers in paradise for whom God 

is not concealed or veiled.” 
Shah Ni‘mat Allah Vali, Ras@il, RNV3 pp.116—17; cf. in SSE6 p.43 


Al-Sarraj writes that the sahib-i qalb is one whose heart contains inexpress- 
ible divine “knowledge”: 


The possessor of heart (sahib-i qalb) refers to one in whose heart such 

knowledge (‘“i/m) has accumulated that no tongue, however eloquent, 
can express it. 

Abii Nasr al-Sarraj, Luma‘ fi al-Tasawwuf, 

KLTA p.359, in FNI9 p.104; cf, in SSE9 p.92 


Rukn al-Din Shirazi says that the sahib-i qalb are those who have “realized 
the light” of God and return again to the world: 
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The lords of the hearts (sahib-i qalb) are they who have realized the 
light of the Divinity, and can travel through the different levels of 
lordship; that is, they reach the station of union (maqam-i jam‘), and 
return again. 

Rukn al-Din Shirazi, Nusis al-Khusiis, NKTF p.38; cf: in SSE6 p.40 


Characteristically, Rimi uses s@hib-dil to mean the most elevated saints. Only 
a sahib-dil, he says, can reveal to a person his true inner condition: 


Kill the snake of lust at the beginning, 

else, beware, your snake will become a dragon. 
Everyone deems his own snake an ant: 

so seek understanding of your real state 

from the lord of the heart (sahib-dil). 


Until copper becomes gold, 

it does not know it had been copper; 
Until the heart becomes a king, 

it does not know it had been a pauper. 
Become the servant of the elixir, like copper: 

be subservient, O heart, to the keeper of the heart (dildar). 
Who are the keepers of the heart (dildar)? 
Know well: it is the lords of the heart (ahl-i dil). 

Rimi, Masnavi II:3472-76; cf. MJR2 pp.401-2 


He also says that although people may generally be possessed by unworthy 
desires, yet it is among such ordinary folk that the true saint will be found, 
just as pearls can be found among pebbles lying on the sea bed: 


Though beggars be covetous and depraved, 
yet seek a man of heart (sahib-dil) among those gluttons. 
At the bottom of the sea there are pearls mingled with pebbles: 
glories are to be found amid shame. 
Rimi, MaSnavi III:865—66; cf. MJR4 p.50 


The wisdom of the saint (the wise man) is such that he knows more of the 
condition of others (the foolish man) than they do themselves: 


How can a (foolish) man with a bushy beard 
know as much about his own home 
as a (wise) man with a few hairs on his chin 
knows of other people’s homes? 
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What the man of heart (sahib-dil) knows of your condition, 
you do not know of your own condition, O uncle. 
Rimi, Masnavi 1IT:3564—-65; cf. MJR4 p.200 


It is through the mediation of a saint, a “man of union (sahib-visal)”, who 
is one with the “universal Sea” that God gives His grace to human beings: 


The man of heart (sahib-dil) becomes a six-faced mirror: 

through him, God looks upon all the six directions. 
Whoever dwells in this world of six directions, 

God does not look at him except through his mediation. 
If He rejects anyone, He does it for his sake, 

if He accepts anyone, he likewise is the authority. 
Except through him, God bestows no bounty on anyone. 


I have given just a hint of the relationship 
between the man of union (sahib-visal) and God. 
God lays His gift on the palm of his hand, 
and from his palm dispenses it 
to those who are the objects of His mercy. 
The oneness of the universal Sea with his palm 
is unqualified, unconditional, perfect. 
It is a oneness that cannot be expressed in words — 
to speak of it is a vain task, so farewell! 
Rimi, Masnavi V:874-80; cf. MJR6 pp.54-55 


The saint, the sahib-dil, is one with God and one with the entire creation: 


The man of heart (sahib-dil) is the All (Kull). When you have seen 
him, you have seen everything. “The whole hunt is in the belly of the 
wild ass,” as the saying goes. All the people in the world are parts of 
him, and he is the whole.... 

Now when you have seen a dervish (darvish), you have certainly 
seen the whole world. Anyone you see after him is superfluous. 
Dervishes’ (darvish) words are the whole among words. When you 
have heard their words, whatever you may hear afterwards is repetitious. 


If you see him at any stage, it is as though 
you have seen every person and every place. 


O copy of the divine Book that you are! 
O mirror of regal beauty that you are! 
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Nothing that exists in the world is outside of you. 
Seek within yourself whatever you want, for you are that!' 
Rimi, Fihi ma Fihi 16:13-21, KFF p.76; cf. DRA p.88, SOU p.80 


God desires to make Himself known, and He does so through a sahib-i dil: 


It was the will and decree of the Forgiver, in eternity, 
to reveal and manifest Himself. 
But no opposite can exist without its own opposite, 
and that peerless King had no opposite. 
So He made a vicegerent (khalifat), a man of heart (sahib-i dil), 
to be the mirror of His kingship. 
Then He endowed him with limitless purity, 
and then produced his opposite from darkness. 
He made two banners, white and black: 
one was Adam, the other /bizs (devil)... . 
Then the combat and strife that came to pass 
between these two mighty camps came to pass.... 
Period after period, generation after generation, 
these two parties have continued their war. 
Rimi, MaSsnavi VI:2151—56, 2162; cf. MJR6 p.378, in SPL p.62 


‘Inayat Khan takes the meaning at a more human level. The sa@hib-i dil, he says, 
are “awakened souls” in whose minds “inspirations and revelations” arise: 


It is the thoughts that spring from the depths of the heart which 
become inspirations and revelations, and these come from the hearts 
of awakened souls, called by the Sufis, sahib-i dil. 

‘Indyat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIKS p.196 


See also: ahl al-qalb, wall. 
1. A quatrain by Najm al-Din Razi, Mandarat al-Sa@’rin, ms. at Malik Library, 


Tehran. 


sahib-markaz (A/P) Lit. lord (sahib) at the centre (markaz); more commonly 
called the qutb (pole, axis), the head of the hierarchy of saints who govern 
the world, according to Sufi tradition. 


See also: qutb. 
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sahu (H/Pu) Lit. upright, honest, of good repute, respectable; good, well; a 
merchant, a banker, an epithet of respect for an honest and generous business- 
man; one who helps others with his wealth and resources, either materially 
or spiritually; metaphorically, a spiritual master: 


The guru is the true sahu (merchant), 
the giver of peace who unites the mortal (human) with God, 
and satisfies his hunger. 
Granting his grace, he implants bhakti (devotion) of the Lord within: 
and then, night and day, we sing the glorious praises of the Lord. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 1171, AGK 


I can think of no other door: 
if man wanders through the three worlds, 
even then he understands naught. 
The true guru (satgur) is the sahu, who possesses the Name-treasure: 
this gem of the Lord’s Name is obtained from him. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 1078, MMS 


In Jain literature, the Prakrit sahu is commonly used for sadhu. 


See also: sadhu. 


saint (Gk. hagios, hosios, He. hasid, kadosh, C. sheng) Someone, past or present, 
believed to be of exceptional holiness or goodness; someone having a close 
relationship with God; a holy person; also translated as ‘holy one’, especially 
in the Bible and allied literature; in the Catholic and Orthodox Churches, a 
person formally recognized or canonized after death, believed to have attained 
an exalted place in heaven, able to intercede on behalf of suppliants, and 
worthy of veneration; also, a Mormon — a member of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 

Widespread in the world’s religions of both ancient and modern times, 
some saints are acclaimed as such by popular consensus, others by official 
pronouncement. The term has been used with a spread of meaning. In early 
Christian times, it was the devotees who were called saints, the term simply 
referring to those of pure heart and intention. Paul, for example, often speaks 
of his fellow Christians as the “saints (hagioi)” or he sends his regards to the 
“saints (hagioi) which are at Ephesus” or at “Philippi”, “Colossae”, and so on.! 

The term is used in this sense in many early Christian and gnostic texts, as 
also among the Dead Sea Scrolls and other Jewish texts. Later, only certain 
Christians were deemed worthy of the title, which was — and still is — awarded 
posthumously. 
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In the earliest centuries, the faithful believed that anyone who had suffered 
a martyr’s death had thereby demonstrated that they were perfect Christians. 
According to the belief, they had attained eternal life by their sufferings, 
and were then and forever united to Christ. Consequently, the Christians 
of those times, still suffering oppression, venerated the martyrs, begging 
them to intercede on their behalf before God. Towards the end of the Roman 
persecutions, this veneration was extended to any who had suffered for their 
faith and soon after was further augmented to include all those who were 
considered to have led exemplary Christian lives. In particular, this meant 
those who had led lives of great austerity and penance, or who had been 
great theologians according to the Catholic creed, or who had excelled in 
evangelical zeal or in deeds of charity. 

As time passed, the number of deceased who were so elevated increased 
markedly, especially between the sixth and tenth centuries. New feasts 
were added to the ecclesiastical calendars and a number of legendary and 
mythological ‘biographies’ of the saints were also written, generally in a 
hagiographic style. All that was required for canonization was the popular 
reputation of a holy or charitable life and — most of all — that miracles should 
be associated with their veneration. The theory was simple. If invoking the 
help of a deceased holy person resulted in what was deemed a miracle, then 
it could be assumed that the deceased had the ear of God, and was able to 
intercede on behalf of petitioners. 

The system, however, was open to abuse and, gradually, the general 
consensus of opinion concerning a person’s elevation to ‘sainthood’ was 
augmented by referring the matter to the local bishop. He was expected to 
make a thorough investigation of the individual’s life and the authenticity 
of the miracles attributed to the prospective saint. The bishops, however, 
commonly sought the advice of the Pope, and gradually the matter became 
a papal decision. Finally, in 1234, under Gregory IX, during the excessively 
authoritarian days of the early Inquisition, this became the only legal means 
of canonization, and a strict legislative procedure was laid down by which 
a person might be canonized. Miracles and a supposedly holy life, however, 
remained the primary rationale for canonization. 

It is evident from their writings that a number of these ‘saints’, especially 
from the earliest times, were far from perfect human beings. St Irenaeus, 
St Epiphanius and St Ephraim, for example, all wrote long treatises against 
those they perceived as heretics, slandering and misrepresenting them in 
ways that in modern times would have left them answering cases of mul- 
tiple libel. 

The nature and inner condition of the truly holy and perfected saint has 
been variously understood by Christian writers. Origen says that the divine 
Word or Logos wakes in the hearts of saints, spreading peace and calm: 
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In unbelievers and in those who are of doubtful heart, the divine 
Word is still asleep; but he is wakeful in the saints. He sleeps in those 
who are driven by storms; but he is roused by the voice of those who 
desire the Bridegroom to awake and save them. When he awakes, calm 
supervenes forthwith; the mountainous waves immediately subside, 
the adverse winds are rebuked, the madness of the waters falls silent. 
But, when he sleeps, then there is storm and death and despair. 
Origen, On the Song of Songs, Homilies 2:9, OSS pp.298-99 


Maximos the Confessor similarly says that the saints who are in contact with 
this Logos have little concern for material things: 


Since all the saints have truly grasped the divine and infallible Logos, 
they pass through this present age without printing their soul’s foot- 
steps on any of the delights which are to be found in it. 

Maximos the Confessor, On Theology 5:80, Philokalia, PCT2 p.279 


They are, he says, the epitome of all good human qualities: 


Saints are full of goodness, compassion, kindliness, and mercy. They 
manifest the same love for the whole human race. Because of this, 
they hold fast throughout their lives to the highest of all blessings — 
humility, that conserves other blessings and destroys their opposites. 
Thus they become totally immune to vexing trials and temptations, 
whether those due to ourselves and subject to our volition, or not from 
ourselves and beyond our control. They wither the attacks of the first 
type through self-control, and repel the assaults of the second type 
with patient endurance. 

Maximos the Confessor, On Theology 5:92, Philokalia, PCT2 pp.282-—83 


Since the beginning of time, they have been — like Jesus — the embodiment 
of humility: 


All the saints, from the beginning of creation to the present day, have 
put on this lowliest holy cloak of God. Our Lord Jesus Christ himself — 
being God incomprehensible, unknown and ineffable, wishing to show 
us the way of eternal life and holiness — was clothed in humility during 
his whole life in the flesh. 

Philotheos of Sinai, On Watchfulness 14, Philokalia, PCT3 p.20 


One of the most extensive and thorough descriptions of the saint is provided 
by the twentieth-century Orthodox priest Dumitru Staniloae: 
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In the bearing of the saint, and even in his thoughts, there is no trace 
of vulgarity, meanness, or baseness; no sign of affectation, or want of 
sincerity. Kindliness, sensitivity and transparency come to their full 
expression in him, and are combined with purity, generous attention 
towards men, and with the availability by which he shares with all his 
heart in their problems and troubles. In all these qualities is shown 
forth, in an eminent degree, the full capacity of human nature..... 

Thanks to a conscience whose sensitivity has been nourished and 
refined by the sensitivity of God-made-man-for-men (i.e. Jesus) — a 
sensitivity in which they share — the saints can see into the most secret 
states of soul in others, and they avoid doing anything that could be 
a stumbling block to them without, however, neglecting to help them 
triumph over their weaknesses and conquer their difficulties. Thus 
the saint is sought out as a confidant for the most intimate secrets. 
For he is able to discern in others a scarcely articulated need — the 
whole of their capacity to desire what is good. Thus he hastens to 
satisfy this desire and gives himself entirely to doing so. But he also 
discerns in others their impurities, even those they hide most skilfully. 
Then his compassion becomes purifying through the gentle strength 
of his own purity, and through the suffering caused him by the evil 
intentions of others or their perverse desires. This suffering remains 
with him always. 

In each of these situations he knows when it is opportune to speak, 
and what needs to be said; he also knows when to keep silence and 
what ought to be done. One might consider this subtle discernment 
on the part of the saints as a sort of ‘pastoral diplomacy’, further 
expression of their distinction and nobility of character. 

The saint always radiates a spirit of generosity, of forbearance, of 
attention and willingness to share, without any thought for himself. His 
warmth gives warmth to others, and makes them feel they are regaining 
their strength, and lets them experience the joy of not being alone. The 
saint is like an innocent lamb, always ready to be sacrificed and to 
take to himself the suffering of others, but he is also an unshakeable 
wall against which all can lean for support. In sharing thus the lot of 
others, the saint sometimes shows great discretion, while at other times 
he expresses himself without reserve. It is hardly necessary to speak 
of the total absence of self-interest in his relationships. 

Moreover, no one is humbler than the saint, more free from all 
that is artificial, further from any kind of boasting, more ‘natural’ in 
his behaviour, because he accepts and understands everything that is 
truly human, all those lowly and sometimes ridiculous aspects of our 
humanity, which is great only when it is not boasting of its greatness. 
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Thus the saint immediately creates an atmosphere of friendliness, of 
kinship and indeed of intimacy between himself and others. In this 
way he humanizes his relationships and leaves on them a mark of 
genuineness, because he himself has become profoundly human and 
genuine. He speaks kindly and avoids naming the weakness of others 
with brutal frankness; but, at the same time, he creates the conditions 
for a direct, candid and open relationship between himself and oth- 
ers. He urges them to confess their weakness and sins sincerely, and 
fortifies them in their struggle to overcome them. 

St Maximus the Confessor says that the saints have attained to a 
pure simplicity, because they overcome in themselves all duality and 
pretence. They have passed beyond the struggle between soul and body, 
between good intentions and works performed, between deceitful 
appearances and hidden thoughts, between what they pretend to be 
and what they actually are. They have become simple because they 
have given themselves entirely to God. That is why they are able also to 
give themselves entirely to men in their relationships with them. If, at 
times, they choose not to name weakness outright, they do so in order 
not to discourage people, and also because in themselves discretion, 
delicacy, gratitude, simplicity and sincerity are continually growing. 

The saints always give encouragement. Sometimes they do it by 
reducing the exaggerated proportions in which men tend to see their 
own weakness, sins, and passions. They free them from feelings of 
despair or of utter powerlessness. But sometimes also they subdue 
the pride of others with a light humour. They smile, but do not laugh 
loudly or sarcastically. At other times, faced with acts that are immoral 
or with blameworthy passions, they disclose the full seriousness of 
these things, but without inspiring fear. They ascribe an infinite value 
to the humblest of men, because the Son of God himself, in becoming 
incarnate, has given this infinite value to every man. They see Christ 
in all men, as some of the fathers have expressed it in their sayings. 
But at the same time, they humble the pride of others by themselves 
presenting an example of humility. Thus they constantly re-establish 
the natural equality between men. 

Because of his humility the saint is scarcely noticed, but he is 
always there when anyone has need for support, consolation, or 
encouragement. He stands by the one whom everyone else abandons. 
With him, no difficulty is insurmountable, no obstacle invincible, 
when it is a matter of drawing someone out of a situation of despair. 
At such times he shows an astonishing strength and skill, together with 
unshakeable calm and confidence, because he believes firmly in the 
help of God, seeking it with urgent prayer. 
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He is the most humble and human of men, but at the same time an 
unconventional and surprising figure. He gives others the feeling that 
they have discovered in him, and therefore in themselves because of 
him, the nature of true humanity. ... 

The counsel of a saint comes to you as a liberation. It delivers you 
from the disfigurement and powerlessness of your state and from a 
supreme lack of confidence. You experience what the saint has said 
to you as a strength, and as a sure light on the way of salvation in 
which you must walk if you are to save yourself from acquiescing 
in the loss of your own soul. What you feel coming to you from the 
saint is not only strength and light, but also the goodness that flows 
from the supreme source of goodness. You shrink from the gaze of 
the saint penetrating the depths of your soul, just as you are afraid that 
he will discover there some truth discreditable to you, but at the same 
time you await the discovery as if it were that of a doctor who is both 
unquestionably competent and a steadfast friend. He will give you, as 
you well know, the diagnosis and the effective remedy for an illness 
which you vaguely sense to be a mortal one. 

In the kindness, gentleness and humility of the saint, you perceive 
a power that no earthly power can turn aside to make him fall from his 
purity of heart, from his love for God and men, from the determination 
to give himself totally to God and to the service of men, to help them 
attain salvation. 

Anyone who approaches a saint discovers in him a supreme 
goodness and purity veiled in a humility which makes him still more 
attractive. It requires some effort to discover the heroic quality of 
his renunciation, of his asceticism, and of his love for men; but his 
greatness makes itself felt in the kindness, the simplicity, humility 
and purity which emanate from him. In him exalted goodness and 
neighbourliness coincide. He exemplifies greatness in kendsis (Gk. 
emptiness) or humility. The person of a saint radiates a calm and a 
peace which nothing can disturb. But this calm and peace are won and 
maintained by hard struggle. At the same time, the saint shares in the 
griefs of others even to tears.... 

The saint has triumphed over time while living intensely within 
time. He has thus come to bear the closest resemblance to Christ, who 
is at once in the heavenly places, and always with us, bringing mighty 
things to pass.... 

The saint shows us a human being purified from the dross of all 
that is less than human. In him we see a disfigured and brutalized 
humanity set to rights; a humanity whose restored transparency reveals 
the limitless goodness, the boundless power and compassion of its 
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prototype — God incarnate. It is the image of the living and personal 
absolute Being who became man that is re-established in the person 
of the saint. By being so truly human, he has reached a dizzy height 
of perfection in God, while remaining completely at home with men. 
The saint is one who is engaged in ceaseless, free dialogue with 
God and with men. His transparency reveals the dawn of the divine 
eternal Light in which human nature is to reach its fulfilment. He is 
the complete reflection of the humanity of Christ. 

Dumitru Staniloae, Prayer and Holiness 1, PHI pp.1-4, 6-7 


Oriental and Middle Eastern terms for saint have often been applied to 
mystics. In the Bible, kadoshim sometimes seems to refer specifically to the 
“holy ones” or “saints of the Most High” — to souls entrusted by God with the 
salvation of other souls.” Likewise, in the biblical wisdom literature, Jesus 
ben Sirach reckons Moses to have been a great holy man: 


He (God) made him equal to the glorious saints (hagioi), 
and made him strong, to the terror of his enemies. 
Wisdom of Jesus ben Sirach 45:2; cf. KJV, NJB 


Among the Manichaean manuscripts from Chinese Turkestan, the unknown 
devotee writes at length in praise of the saints (shéng), by which he clearly 
means the perfect masters or saviours, and whom he equates with the buddhas. 
The saint distributes the treasures of spirituality among the spiritually desti- 
tute; he is second only to God; he teaches the path of the divine Word (“Holy 
Edict’); he initiates, bringing understanding and joy to all souls who devote 
themselves to what he teaches: 


The great saint (dashéng) is naturally an infinite treasure, 
containing in full every kind of precious rarity, 
for distribution among all the poor and the needy: 
Each of whom will be satisfied according to his wish. 


The great saint (dashéng) is undoubtedly the second venerable Lord.... 
To the willing, clean and pure retainers, 

he makes known the Holy Edict (shéngzhi), 

and gives them understanding. 


He is also... the initiator and guide and reliance 
of all the original forms and manifestations of the buddhas (f6), 
the king in the mind of all the wise, 
the real and true comprehension of all precious and solemn ones, 
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the gate of emancipation for all doers of good, 
deliverance for the robbed, 
liberty for the bound and entangled, 
ease and peace for the oppressed, 
joy and happiness for the troubled and afflicted. 
He comforts and heals all those who uphold filial piety, 
and brings life to all light-natures (i.e. souls). 
Monijidao xiabu zan, T54 2140:1270c 15-24; cf. LSMH (14-18) p.177 


He cares for his disciples at all times: 


May the great saint (dashéng) quickly 
stretch out his compassionate hands, 
and caress the bright head of my buddha-nature (foxing). 
At every hour always watch and protect me, 
and let not the devilish horde come and injure me. 
Monijiao xiabu zan, T54 2140:1271b7-8; cf: LSMH (39) p.179 


He is the master of the Tree of Life and the king of Nous, both terms for the 
divine creative power: 


Being already the great saint (dashéng), 
his immortality is without question: 
he can reanimate the ever-flourishing Tree of the Law-Nature. 
Wise, kind, pure, modest and always awake, 
he is truly the king of Nous (xinwdng) with unfailing wisdom. 
Monijiao xiabu zan, T54 2140:1272a20-23; cf. LSMH (75-76) p.182 


He is happy, humble, fearless, pure, honest, free from birth and death, with 
no love of this world: 


Those saints (shéng) are pure, humble, and always happy in body: 
their frames of diamond require no sleep; 

Since they have neither dream and whim, nor nightmare, 
it can never be said that they have fear and dread.... 


The minds and thoughts of the saints (shéng) 
are entirely honest and true: 
Pretension and deceit, vanity and affectation 
are, by nature, never theirs. 
From their bodies, mouths, and minds, 
the deeds (that come forth) are always clean and pure; 
It can never be said that they utter a false saying.... 
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All the saints (shéng) are free from birth and death, 
and the murderous devil of impermanence 
will not attack and hurt them.... 
It can never be said that they entertain love of this world. 
Monijido xiabi zan, T54 2140:1276c18-19, c22—23, 1277:c23-24; 
cf, LSMH (285, 287, 331) pp.201-2, 207 


See also: holy ones (> 1, >4), saints (>4), sant. 


1. Colossians 1:2; Ephesians 1:1; Philippians 1:1; cf. also I Corinthians 6:1-2, 
14:33, 16:1, 15; Romans 1:7, 8:27, 12:13, 15:25—26, 31, 16:2, 15; Acts 9:13, 
32, 41, 26:10; etc. 

2. E.g. Daniel 7:18, 21-22, 25, 27; Job 5:1, 15:15. 


sajan, sajan, sajan (H/Pu), sajjan, sajjana, sajjanan (Pu) Lit. true (sat) man or 
person (jan); a virtuous person, a good person, a noble person, a friend; one 
who is well born, of good qualities; hence, lover, husband; dear and beloved 
friend; metaphorically, the divine friend, beloved, lord, or master. In this 
context, itis often left ambiguous as to whether the writer is speaking of the 
outer master, his inner form, or God. 

Mirabai seems to be speaking of her master. He could have returned after 
travelling away from his home, or the “home” she speaks of could be the 
inner sanctum, her innermost being, where she has finally found his inner 
form. Maybe she was thinking of both when she wrote: 


O friends, the beloved (sdjan) has come home. 
He whom this separated one awaited, 

whom day after day she longed to meet: 
That same beloved (piya), O friend, has come. 


The world’s rarest jewels [Il lay at his feet; 
Pll adore him, adore him with all my heart and soul.... 
I have become attached to him, the ocean of tenderness; 
My eyes remain spellbound by the charm of his love, 
and the courtyard of Mrra’s heart is drenched with the shower of bliss. 
Mirabai, Darshandnand ke Pad 11, MSS p.512; cf: MDLS pp.199-200 


Sultan Bahi is more clearly writing of the inner beloved, for he longs to see 
that form “only once”: 


Rise, O moon, and spread your light — 
they are all fondly talking of you! 
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Even if thousands of moons like you were to rise, 
without my friend (sajjandn), I would still be in utter darkness. 
For, where my true moon rises, 
your light will pale into insignificance. 
May my beloved friend (yar), 
for whom I have sacrificed my life, come before me just once! 
Sultan Bahu, Bait 71, SBU p.384, SBE pp.278-79 


Similarly with Bulleh Shah, for he speaks of the “veil” that hides the inner 
form — the “veil” of a dissipated mind: 


Hide not behind the veil, my friend (sajjanda)! 
Iam eager for a sight of you. 
Without you I have gone crazy: 
Ihave become a laughing stock. 
If the friend (yar) were to be solicitous, 
I would then entreat him: 
Hide not behind the veil, my friend (sajjana)! 
Bulleh Shah, Kalam, KBSA p.68, SBSU p.384, BSPS p.205 


Guru Arjun, on the other hand, is not specific: 


You alone know the condition of my inner being: 
you are my beautiful friend (sajan). 
I receive all comforts from you, 
O my unfathomable and immeasurable Lord. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 206, AGK 


While Guru Nanak is clearly referring to God as the “Friend”: 


Make supplication before the true guru (satgur) 
that he may unite you with the Friend (Sajan). 
On meeting the Friend (Sdajan), peace is obtained, 
and the jamdiits (messengers of death) take poison and die. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 55, AGK 


Guru Nanak also points out that the master is the only friend who does not 
part company with the soul even after all worldly friends and relations have 
bid their last farewell. He ‘stands ransom’ for the debts and liabilities of the 
soul and shields it at its most difficult moment — when a full account of actions 
performed during the life just ended is demanded of it, and it has no one else 
to turn to for help. Only a spiritual master can be such a friend: 
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They alone are my friends (sajan), who travel along with me: 
and in that place, where the accounts are called for, 
they appear standing with me. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 729, AGK 


Therefore, counsels Guru Arjun, seek such “true friends”: 


Break away from the false, and seek out the saints, 
your true friends (sajan). 
The false shall leave you, even while you are still alive, 
but the saints shall not forsake you, even when you are dead. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 1102, AGK 


See also: Sajjan (2.1). 


sakridagamin, sakridagami (S), sakadagamin, sakadagami, eka-biji (Pa), 
phyir ’ong ba (T) Lit. once (sakrit) returner (4gami); to come (’ong ba) back 
(phyir), to come again; having one (eka) seed (bija) — one who will ‘germinate’ 
only one more time, who is destined to be reborn only once more; one who 
has overcome the first three fetters in their gross form and has weakened 
the remaining two (kama and dosa, lust and anger), but is still liable to one 
more birth before attaining liberation; a spiritually illumined being, who has 
realized the four noble truths and has eliminated many imperfections and 
defilements; the second of the four stages on the way to nibbdna or bodhi 
(enlightenment), viz. sota4panna (stream-enterer), sakadagami (once-returner), 
andgami (non-returner), and arahanta (noble one); mentioned throughout 
Pali! and Sanskrit? texts, and the associated commentarial literature. 

Five kinds of sakadagami are identified in the Abhidhamma commentaries: 
one who becomes a sakaddgami and attains parinibbdna in this world; one 
who becomes a sakadagami and attains parinibbdna in a heavenly world; 
one who becomes a sakadagami in this world, attains parinibbdna in a 
heavenly world; one who becomes a sakadagami in a heavenly world, attains 
parinibbana in this world; and one who becomes a sakaddGgami in this world, 
and having been born in a heavenly world, seeks rebirth in this world, and 
attains parinibbdna. The analysis would appear to cover all eventualities.* 


See also: arhat, srotapanna. 


1. E.g. Digha Nikaya, PTSD1 pp.156, 229, PTSD3 p.107; Majjhima Nikaya, 
PTSM1 p.34; Samyutta Nikdya 22:120, Sila Sutta, PTSS3 p.168; Anguttara 
Nikaya, PTSA/ pp.120, 233, PTSA2 pp.89, 134, 238, PTSA3 p.348, PTSA4 
pp.204, 208, 364, 380, 394-95, PTSAS pp.85-86, 138-39. 
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2. E.g. Mahaparinirvana Sutra 4-S, 13-14; Nagarjuna, Mahaprajnaparamita 
Shastra 5, TVW1 pp.170. 
3. See Narada Maha Thera, Abhidhammattha Sangaha, ASAM p.474. 


salih (A/P) (pl. sulaha@, salihin, salihan, salihiin) Lit. good, righteous, noble, 
virtuous, pious, sound; as in expressions such as makarim al-sdlih (virtuous 
character traits); also, a righteous one, a righteous believer; in the plural, 
the noble, the righteous, the virtuous, the pious. According to a hadith, a 
salih has no fear on the Day of Judgment, and passes over hellfire without 
pain. Some Muslim theologians have accorded the sdlihin the highest rank 
among mankind. Many hadith end with invocations such as: “Peace be on 
you, Prophet, and the mercy of Al/ah and His blessings. Peace be on us and 
on the slaves of Allah who are salihiin. Peace be upon you.” 
Quoting a hadith, Rim’ hints at just how rare and elevated is the spiritual 
status of the true salih: 


The Prophet has said, ...““By my efforts, I will deliver 
the disobedient, and those who have committed capital sins, 
from punishment for breaking their covenant. 
But the righteous (salihan) of my community 
have no need of my intercession on the Day of Woe; 
Truly, they themselves can make intercession, 
and their words will be like an effective decree. 
No burdened one can bear another’s burden, 
but I am not burdened: God has exalted me.” 
Rimi, MaSsnavi III: 1783-88; cf. MJR4 p.100 


Salih is also the name of a prophet sent to the South Arabian tribe of Thamiid 
in pre-Muslim times, whose story is related at several places in the Quran. 
According to the legend, Salih produces a huge she-camel from a rock, as a 
sign from God: 


To the people of Thamitid We sent their brother Salih. He said, “O my 
people, serve God, for you have no other god but Him. Now a clear 
sign has come to you from your Lord! This she-camel of God is a sign 
to you. Leave her to graze on God’s earth, and do not let her come to 
harm, or you shall be overtaken by a grievous punishment. 

Qur’Gn 7:73; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 


Predictably, the prophet does not command complete faith from the people. 
The believers are saved while the “arrogant party” meet their doom: 
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The haughty elders of his people said to those among them who 
believed, and whom they despised: “Do you really believe that Salih 
is a messenger (mursal) sent from his Lord?” 

They said: “We do indeed believe in the message that has been 
sent through him.” 

Then the haughty ones said: “For our part, we reject what you 
believe in.” So they hamstrung the she-camel, and insolently defied 
the order of their Lord, saying: “O Salih! Bring your threats to pass, 
if you are indeed a messenger (mursal)!”” Thereupon, an earthquake 
took them unawares and, when morning came, they lay prostrate in 
their homes. 

So Salih left them, saying: “O my people! I conveyed to you the 
message for which I was sent by my Lord. I gave you good advice, but 
you have no love for good counsellors!” 

Qur’Gn 7:75-79; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 


According to other versions of the story in the Qur Gn, God sends the she-camel 
to the people of Thamiid by way of a trial. But the people kill her because 
they have been instructed to share their precious water with her, which they 
do not wish to do. As aconsequence, the entire city is completely destroyed. 

In his Masnavi, Rimi’ retells the story with further embellishments. His 
interpretation revisits one of his favourite themes: the real saint is not his 
body, but the spirit within. In the story, the she-camel is the body of the saint, 
which is destroyed, but the spirit of the saint — Salih himself —is not destroyed: 


The she-camel of Salih was in form a camel: 
that bitter tribe, in their folly, 
hamstrung and slaughtered her. 

When they became her foes on account of water, 
they were blind to bread and blind to water 
(ungrateful for the blessings of God). 

God’s she-camel drank water from brook and cloud: 
in truth, they withheld God’s water from God. 

The she-camel of Salih became, 
like the bodies of the righteous (salihan), 
an ambush for the destruction of the wicked, 
as an example of the passage, 

“Let God’s she-camel have her portion of water,”? 
wrought against that people 
through the ordainment of death and woe. 

The vengeance, which is God’s minister, 
demanded from them an entire town 
as the blood price of a single camel. 
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The saint’s spirit is like Salih, 
and the body is the she-camel: 
The spirit is united with God, 
though the body has needs. 
The Salih-spirit cannot be touched by affliction: 
the blows fall on the camel, not on the essence. 
No one gains victory over their hearts: 
harm comes only to the oyster shell, not the pearl. 
The Salih-spirit is not capable of being hurt: 
the light of God is not subject to infidels. 
God became secretly united with an earthly body, 
that they might hurt it and suffer tribulation, 
not knowing that to hurt it is to offend Him: 
The water in this jar is joined with the water in the river. 
God connected the spirit with a body, 
so that he (the saint) might become a refuge for the whole world. 
Be a slave to the camel, which is the saint’s body, 
that you may become the fellow servant of the Salih-spirit. 
Rimi, Masnavi 1:2509-22; cf. MJR2 p.137 


Rimi then continues with his expansion of the story.* Salih tells the people 
of Thamiid that after three days, the colour of their faces will change, over a 
period of three more days. First their faces will turn yellow, “like saffron”, 
then “red, like the arghavan (Judas tree)”, then “black”. “After that, the 
vengeance of God will arrive.” As a sign that this will happen, he predicts 
that the she-camel’s foal will escape and run towards the mountains. If they 
can find and catch the foal, they will be saved, otherwise they will be doomed. 
Subsequently, the foal does escape. But she disappears into the mountains 
and they are unable to find her. Rim? explains that the foal represents the 
heart of the saint. If, through their repentance and good conduct, the people 
can win back the heart of the saint, then they will be saved. Otherwise, they 
are destined to meet the just consequences of their deeds in this life. 


1. Quran 26:141-59, 54:23-32, 91:11-15. 
2. Quran 91:13; cf: Qur’dn 26:155—56, 54:27-28. 
3. Rumi, Masnavi 1:2523-69, MJR2 pp.137-40. 


saman(a) (Pa/Pk) (fem. samani) Lit. monk; a Jain monk or nun (samani) of the 


Shvetambara Terdpanthi sect (founded in 1949). The terms were introduced 
in 1980 for a class of novice monk and nun who have taken only partial vows, 
and who are allowed to travel by mechanized transport, go abroad, eat food 
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prepared for them, and use money. Rather than wearing a cloth over the 
mouth (muhapatti, a mouth cloth) to prevent the ingestion and death of small 
creatures, they hold a cloth over their mouths while speaking. A person can 
remain a saman or samani or, with the assent of their dcharya, can become 
a full sa@dhu (monk) or sadhvi (nun).! 


See also: shramana. 


1. See “saman/samani,” A to Z of Jainism, AZJW. 


samanya kevalin (S) Lit. ordinary (samdnya) omniscient one (kevalin); a kevalin 
or Jina who is concerned only with his own salvation and has no mandate 
to instruct others; contrasted with the Tirthankara kevalin, whose role is to 
lead others to liberation and omniscience (kaivalya). A samdnya kevalin 
remains within the existing religious system, while the Tirthankara kevalin 
is said to establish a new religious framework. At the end of their lives, both 
attain omniscience or nirvana, and ascend as pure souls or consciousnesses 
to the realm of the siddhas (siddhaloka), where they remain in perfect bliss 
for all eternity. 


See also: kevalin. 


samatha-yanika (Pa) Lit. one who makes tranquillity (samatha) his vehicle 
(yanaka); a Buddhist who makes peace, serenity, calmness, and quietude his 
vehicle; one who practises tranquillity meditation (samatha-bhavana); some- 
one who first attains one of the eight or preliminary mundane jhdnas (states 
of meditative absorption), and then uses that as a basis for the attainment of 
wisdom (paid) or insight (vipassana). By contrast, one who practises only 
insight (vipassana) meditation is called a sukkha-vipassaka or vipassanda- 
yanika. Since both forms of meditation lead to insight or wisdom into the true 
nature of things, one who practises only vipassand is sometimes identified as 
a suddha-vipassana-ydnika (one who practises pure insight). These terms for 
the different kinds of practitioner appear only in the analytical commentaries 
on the Pali texts, rather than in the suttas themselves.' 

Samatha (tranquillity) and vipassand (insight), also called samadhi 
(concentration) and pa/iid (wisdom), constitute the two forms of Buddhist 
meditation (bhavana). Samatha is the utterly peaceful and lucid mental state 
attained by inner meditative concentration. Vipassana is deep understand- 
ing of or true wisdom concerning the transience of everything that lies 
within the sphere of mind and materiality. Practitioners are free to choose 
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one or other or both forms of meditation, according to their individual natures 
and propensities. 

Samatha meditation entails concentration upon such things as kasinas (vis- 
ualizations of mandalas etc.) or asubhas. In this context, asubha (unpleasant, 
loathsome; hence, corpse) implies meditation upon the loathsomeness of the 
body and its many parts. Forty such objects that can be used as the focus for such 
meditation are described in the Visuddhimagga. Samatha-yanikas generally 
practise such meditation until they are established in a particular meditative 
state such as upacara samadhi (‘neighbourhood’ or ‘proximity’ concentra- 
tion, preliminary concentration) or any of the states of blissful meditative 
absorption (jhdna). Then they are able to move on to the practice of vipassana. 

Vipassana meditation omits the various forms of samatha meditation, 
and proceeds directly to contemplation of the inherent transience of mind 
and matter. It is from here, according to Buddhism, that full enlightenment 
is ultimately achieved. 


See also: dhyana (>3), samatha (>3), samatha-bhavana (>3), vipassana 
(+3), vipassana-bhavana (>3). 


1. E.g. Visuddhimagga 18:5, PTSV p.588. 


samvegi sadhu (S) Lit. monk (sddhu) desirous of emancipation (samvega); a 


Shvetambara Mirtipijaka mendicant monk who fully observes the vows 
of the itinerant mendicant lifestyle, owns no property, and performs the 
requisite daily rites (€vashyakas) of a Jain mendicant. In medieval times, 
such itinerant monks were known as vanavasis (forest dwellers), in contrast 
to the chaityavasins (temple dwellers), who did not take the full mendicant 
vows, lived at the monastery (matha), and generally enjoyed a far more 
comfortable lifestyle. 

The chaityavasins later became known as yatis and, despite many efforts at 
reform, there were times when they far outnumbered the samvegi sadhus. It is 
reported, for instance, that in 1525, five hundred yatis of the Tapa Gachchha 
lineage of the Shvetambara Mirtipiijakas became samvegi sadhus in a 
ceremony known as kriyoddhara (reform of conduct). Likewise, during the 
seventeenth century, the samvegi sddhu leader Mahopadhyaya Yashovijaya 
issued a proclamation detailing forty-two principles of mendicant conduct and 
lifestyle. Even so, by the mid-nineteenth century, only a few dozen samvegt 
sddhus remained, with no leaders (Gcharyas). Since the nineteenth century, 
in an attempt to reverse the decline, several dcharyas, with the support of 
influential members of the laity, have campaigned with considerable success 
against the lax practices of the yatis. Included among the various reforms was 
the introduction of yellow robes for the samvegi sddhus to distinguish them 
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from the white-robed yatis. As a result, since the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, the number of yatis has radically declined, and the samvegi sadhus 
are once again numerically superior. In 1999, the recorded number of samvegt 
sddhus was nearly 7,000.' 


See also: chaityavasin, vanavasin. 


1. See “samvegi sadhu,” A to Z of Jainism, AZJW. 


samyak-sambuddha (S), samma-sambuddha (Pa), toshogaku (J), déngzhéengjué 
(C) Lit. completely (samyafic) awakened (sambuddha); a completely 
awakened or perfectly enlightened one; one who has attained the state of 
samyak-sambodhi (complete enlightenment); one whose perfection is whole 
and complete; one whose spiritual state or consciousness encompasses the 
Infinite; one who has transcended all human limitations of body, mind, 
personality, and so on, and is hence beyond all human description; one 
who has attained omniscience (sarvajfidna) and possesses the ten powers 
(dashabala) of a buddha. 

A samyak-sambuddha is one of three kinds of enlightened being, the other 
two being an arhat (worthy one), who reaches enlightenment (bodhi, nirvana) 
through the help of a buddha; and a pratyeka-buddha (one who attains 
enlightenment for himself alone), who has attained buddhahood without the 
help of a teacher and who does not teach the Dharma (teachings, Way). All 
three experience the same enlightenment, but a samyak-sambuddha is not only 
enlightened, he is also one who has rediscovered the true Dharma and teaches 
the masses at a time when it has been forgotten. Although there can be many 
samyak-sambuddhas existing in many other ‘world systems’, appearances of 
samyak-sambuddhas in this world are separated by vast periods of time, in 
the order of tens of thousands of years. In their absence, pratyeka-buddhas 
may arise, but they do not teach others the path to liberation. 

In Mahayana Buddhism, the samyak-sambuddha came to be regarded as 
superior to the other two because of his compassion, his teaching mission, 
and his conformity with the Mahayana ideal of bringing enlightenment to 
all beings. Buddhas, whether samyak or pratyeka, are distinguished from 
arhats by having found enlightenment on their own, rather than having been 
taught by another. 

A remarkable explanatory text by the Tibetan monk and scholar Gampopa 
(1079-1153) discusses the inner nature and consciousness of a samyak- 
sambuddha — of his detachment and state of being. Gampopa writes: 


The ultimate nature of a samyak-sambuddha is that of the most perfect 
purity and perfect transcendent awareness. 
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Purity means complete escape from the fog that arises from disturb- 
ing passions and the veils that obscure Reality. This takes place after 
the various paths and spiritual levels (bhiamis) have been reached and 
vajropama-samdadhi has been attained. When the fog obscuring these 
attainments has dispersed and all other hindrances have been removed, 
nothing remains to obscure the light. 

Opinions differ concerning the transcendent awareness of a buddha. 
Some say he has, others that he has not, discursive thought as well 
as transcendent awareness of everything there is to be known. Others 
maintain that knowledge of everything would be an interruption to his 
stream of consciousness, while yet others say that in a buddha there 
is complete extinction of everything. 

Gampopa, Jewel Ornament of Liberation 20:117b-—118a; 
cf, JOLG p.257, JOLK pp.281-82 


Speaking of “many sdtras in which a buddha’s transcendent awareness is 
explained”, Gampopa discusses the consciousness of a buddha, specifically 
his awareness of Reality as it truly is and the way he sees the manifested 
world or relative reality. He quotes Tibetan translations of various Sanskrit 
texts to demonstrate that a samyak-sambuddha’s omniscient awareness is not 
clouded by the play of material phenomena: 


The samyak-sambuddha has attained an awareness that is not obscured 
by any phenomena. 
Shatasahasrika-Prajnadparamita; cf. in JOLG (20:118a) p.258, JOLK p.282 


As with the rising of the sun, 
light spreads everywhere. 

Similarly, it should be understood that a buddha’s 
transcendent awareness is spread everywhere. 
Mahaydana-Sitralankara 9:31; cf. in JOLG (20: 118a) p.258, JOLK p.282 


In fact, it is as a result of his transcendent awareness of the higher Reality 
that a samyak-sambuddha perceives how the illusory magic spell of the 
manifested reality of this world is woven. This realm of transcendent aware- 
ness, of the highest essence of the Dharma (dharmadhdtu), is a buddha’s 
universal dharma body (dharmakaya): 


This transcendent awareness is, in brief, an awareness that sees 
Reality as it is and an awareness of relative reality as it becomes 
manifest (i.e. omniscience). The former is ultimately real....As 
soon as vajropama-samadhi is attained and the deepest concentra- 
tion is attained, words cease and thoughts are no longer generated. 
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Dharmadhatu and transcendent awareness are both beyond words 
and are both at the same level. They are as inseparable as water 
poured into water or oil into oil.... This awareness, devoid of all 
deceptive appearance, is the basis of all the precious virtues. As it 
is said: 


Like water flowing into water or oil mixed with oil, 
transcendent awareness has merged indivisibly 
with that which is ineffable. 

This is the dharmakaya, which is the nature of all buddhas.... 


The transcendental awareness that sees reality as it becomes mani- 
fested is knowledge of relative reality. It is knowledge of causal 
relationships. It is an awareness in which every conceivable veil has 
been annihilated in and by vajropama-samdadhi. Through this aware- 
ness, the entire multiplicity of knowables in past, present and future 
are known and are seen as clearly as a fresh olive in the palm of the 
hand. This relative knowledge known by a buddha is mentioned in 
the sitras, as for instance: 


The many causes that combine to produce a peacock’s feather, 
cannot be known without universal knowing, 
This is the power of omniscience.' 


And in the Uttaratantra: 


With great compassion, knowing all worlds, having seen all 
worlds (is he)... .” 


This kind of seeing and knowing is not the same as mistaking phenom- 
ena for something real. It is seeing it and knowing it to be an illusion. 
As is said in the Dharmasahgiti Sitra: 


Just as magicians do not to get caught up in their illusions, 
but by their superior understanding remain unattached — 
Similarly, the completely enlightened buddha 
knows the three worlds to be no more than a magic show. 


And in the Pitaputra-Samdgamana Sitra: 
A magician creates illusions, 


but because he understands them to be illusions, 
he is not taken in by them. 
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Look at all beings in this way. 
All praise to such an omniscient one. 
Jewel Ornament of Liberation 20:118b-119a; 
cf. JOLG pp.258-60, JOLK pp.283-84 


Gampopa continues by outlining alternative speculations concerning the con- 
sciousness of a samyak-sambuddha as regards his awareness or otherwise of 
the relative reality of this world. Some say that he is aware of it, others that he 
is not; some say that he still thinks, but is not bound by those thoughts; others 
that he has no need of thought at all because he has no need of conception.? 
Gampopa summarizes the matter by saying that the inner consciousness of 
the samyak-sambuddha is beyond all conception: 


The view of my spiritual friend is that the true nature of the samyak- 
sambuddha is dharmakaya. It is the end of all error and a return 
to inherent nature. But such statements are mere words. In reality, 
dharmakaya is unborn (and cannot be understood by any conception) 
and ineffable. Venerable Milarepa used to say that unfabricated trans- 
cendent awareness is beyond words. It is beyond any concepts such 
as existence or nonexistence, eternalism or nihilism, and is beyond 
the realm of the intellect. Its nature is not altered by whatever name 
it is called. This is particularly true of the expression ‘transcendent 
awareness’. It was coined by a numbskull, and even if a buddha were 
asked to explain it, he could not do so. 
Gampopa, Jewel Ornament of Liberation 20: 120a-b; 
cf, JOLG p.261, JOLK pp.285-86 


After further discussion concerning the impossibility of saying anything truly 
valid concerning the inner awareness of a buddha, because the dharmakaya 
is “beyond conception, unborn, and ineffable”, he quotes the Mahdayana- 
Satralankara, “Liberation is merely the end of error.”* 

He therefore concludes that the best that can be said is that “the most 
excellent purity and transcendent awareness are the essence of a buddha’s 
nature,” which is the point from which he began his discussion.° Finally, he 
once again quotes the Mahdaydana-Sitralankara: 


The fog of disturbing passions and the veils obscuring Reality, 
though present for a long time, 
are fully uprooted and purified by very great renunciation — 
Buddhahood is attained by those with excellent virtuous qualities. 
Mahayana-Sitralankara 9:12; cf. in JOLG (20:120b) p.262, JOLK p.286 
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Intriguing as it may be to seek intellectual understanding of the Ineffable, 
Lama Govinda probably has the last word on the matter in a verse he attributes 
to an early Buddhist text, the Sutta Nipata: 


There is nothing by which he could be measured, 
there are no words to describe him.° 
Lama Anagarika Govinda, Foundations of Tibetan Mysticism, FTM p.41 


It is understandable therefore that to meet and become a disciple of such a 
samma-sambuddha is regarded as the greatest good fortune that can come 
upon any human being. The Dhammapada speaks highly of such disciples:’ 


Just as a sweetly fragrant and lovely lotus may grow 
upon a pile of rubbish thrown by the highway, 
even so, among worthless beings, a disciple 
of the sammd-sambuddha outshines blind worldlings in wisdom. 
Dhammapada 4: 15—16; cf. DPN, DPR 


See also: arhat, buddha, pratyeka-buddha. 


1. Vasubandhu, Abhidharmakosha 1. 

2. Uttaratantra Shastra 2:53. 

3. Gampopa, Jewel Ornament of Liberation 20:119a—120a, JOLG pp.260-61, 
JOLK pp.284-85. 

4. Mahaydana-Sitralankdara 9:3, in JOLG (20:120b) p.261, JOLK p.286. 

5. Gampopa, Jewel Ornament of Liberation 20:120b; cf: JOLG pp.261-62. 

6. Attributed to Sutta Nipdta 5:7, PTSN p.207, though it must be a very free 
rendering. 

7. See also Dhammapada 14:8-9, 26:10. 


sanhuang wiidi (C) Lit. the three sovereigns (sanhudng) and the five emperors 
(wiidi); pre-dynastic leaders of ancient times, believed to have been morally 
perfected sage-rulers or sage-kings (shéngwdng). Said to have been imbued 
with compassion, wisdom, fairness and so forth, the sanhudng and wiidi 
allegedly used their powers to protect and benefit their people, creating and 
maintaining peaceful and harmonious living conditions. They are revered 
as god-kings or demigods. 

Believed to have lived at least 5,000 years ago, the sanhudng wiidi are 
variously listed in different sources. According to Sima Qian’s Shiji (91 BCE, 
‘Records of the Grand Historian’), the names of the sanhudng were Fa X1, 
Niiwa and Shénnong, all of whom lived to an advanced age, and whose 
respective periods of rule were marked by great peace. 
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Fé Xi, who reigned during the mid-twenty-ninth century BCE, is reputed 
to have taught his subjects how to trap animals and birds, fish with nets, and 
cook. According to legend, Fi X7 established the institution of marriage, 
invented writing, and instituted the offering of sacrifices to heaven. He is 
also traditionally credited with being the originator of the Yijing. 

Nuwa, the sister and/or wife of Fi Xi, is believed to have created human 
beings; in Chinese mythology, she is the creator goddess. 

Shénnoéng (‘Divine Farmer’) is said to have established agriculture. He 
is credited with conceiving the ideas of crop irrigation, the storing of seeds 
for future planting, the digging of wells and with inventing agricultural 
implements, including the hoe, the plough, and the axe. Shénnong allegedly 
instituted the harvest thanksgiving ceremony. Posthumously, he became the 
patron deity of farmers. 

The wiidi ruled after the era of the sanhudng. According to Sima Qian’s 
Shiji, their names were Hudngdi (the Yellow Emperor) and four of his 
descendants Zhuanxu, Ku, Ydo and Shtn, who between them ruled from 
around 2696 to 2195 BCE. 

The characters and characteristics of the various s@nhudng and wiidi are 
referred to in many early Daoist writings and compilations, including the 
Hudindnzi (C2nd BCE), the popular poetry collection Chiici (C3rd BCE), 
and the Zhudngzi (C4th BCE). 

The first Chinese dynasty following the era of the sanhudng and wiidi 
was the Xia dynasty (c.2070-1600), established by Da YU (“Yu the Great’), 
a sage-king (shéngwdng) renowned for his good virtues and upright moral 
character. 


See also: shéngwang. 


sannyasin, samnyasin (S), sannyasi (H/Pu) Lit. renunciate; one who has taken the 


vow of samnydsa (renunciation); one who has renounced the world; one who 
has abandoned all worldly attachments; one who has entered the fourth of the 
four stages (4shramas) of traditional Hindu life — brahmacharya (celibacy, i.e. 
childhood and youth), grihasthya (householder’s life), vanaprasthya (forest 
dweller’s life), and sannyasa. Sannydasin and samnyasin are transliterations 
of the same Sanskrit word, the former being the more commonly used. 
Sannydsins are generally identified by their saffron-coloured garments, 
unless they go about unclad. Male sannyasins often live as wandering monks, 
begging daily for their food. Women who have taken the vow (sannydsinis) 
generally live in a monastery (matha). 

Some well-known twentieth-century sannydasins have provided their own 
perspective on a sannydsin’s life. Swami Nikhilananda writes: 
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The final stage of life’s journey is reached when, after the completion 
of the third stage, a man renounces the world and becomes a sannyasin. 
It is also said in the Upanishads that one can give up the world from 
any stage of life, whenever one feels dispassion for material things." 
A sannyasin is a free soul, cultivating the virtues of chastity, poverty, 
truthfulness, and abstinence from doing injury to others. He gives an 
assurance of fearlessness to all living beings. No longer bound by any 
social obligations, he is a living demonstration of the unreality of the 
world and the reality of the Spirit. 

Every stage (of life) has its corresponding duties and responsibili- 
ties. Itis the duty of the student to acquire knowledge, the duty of the 
householder to serve society according to his capability, the duty of the 
recluse to lead a life of contemplation, and the duty of the sannydsin 
to lead a life of purity, freedom, and fearlessness. A sannyasin is free 
from all worldly duties. He relinquishes them when he takes the vow 
of monasticism. He cultivates the knowledge of Reality, and constantly 
radiates that knowledge. He is beyond all categorical imperatives, but 
no unethical action is possible for him. He is the very embodiment of 
truthfulness, goodness, and fearlessness. He no longer strives for ethi- 
cal perfection: virtue embellishes all his actions. He devotes himself 
to the welfare of others without seeking any personal gain. Ethical 
disciplines prepare one for this highest consummation of human life. 

Swami Nikhilananda, The Upanishads, U2 pp.5—-6 


Swami Shivananda depicts both the joy and the difficulties of the life of a 
sannydsin: 


The sannyasin is free from all sorts of worldly distractions, ties, and 
attachments. The garb puts a check on the aspirant from going astray 
or doing evil actions. When there is internal change, when one is ready 
for entering the fourth dshrama (stage) of life, why should he be afraid 
of putting on the orange-coloured robe? Why should he say, I have 
given colouring to my heart? It is a sort of timidity and hypocrisy. 
Vasanas (subtle desires) still lurk in his heart. Why did Yajfiavalkya, 
Shri Shankara and Ramakrishna Paramahamsa take sannydsa? 
Sannyasa has got its own glory and advantages. The freedom of a 
sannyasin can hardly be described. A sannydsin only can entirely cut 
off all connections and ties. Though you have coloured your heart, still 
all members of your family will cling to you like a leech till the end 
of life. They cannot understand your changed mental state. You can- 
not entirely eradicate moha (infatuated love) and attachment for your 
family. When you fall sick, you will be tempted to go for their help, 
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and vice versa. The old sanskaras will get new life, and moha will bind 
you with stronger chains once again. It is only when you take sannydsa 
that they will leave you free. They will leave all hopes of you. Then 
only do you become dead for them. They will not approach you again. 

If you like seclusion, if you are free from raga or passion, worldly 
ambition, karmic tendencies and attractions of this world, if you are 
reticent and serene, if you have disciplined yourself while remaining 
in the world, if you can live on simple food, if you can lead a hard 
life, if you have a strong constitution, if you are not talkative, if you 
can remain alone without company and talk, if you have a meditative 
temperament or reflective nature, if you can bear all the difficulties 
in the spiritual path, if you can lead the life of an ascetic till the end 
of your life — you can take to the path of renunciation. Then only you 
will be benefited by embracing sannydsa. You should actually lead 
the life of a sannyasin for one or two years in the world itself. You 
should prepare yourself first in the world itself. Otherwise, you will 
find it extremely difficult to tread the path. For a man of dispassion, 
discrimination and strong will, this path is all joy and bliss. 

May you develop real thirst for release from the bonds of samsdara! 
May your hearts be filled with the love of the Atman (Self) alone! 
May you develop real vairdgya (detachment) and enter the illimitable 
kingdom of eternal bliss! 

May you all realize the ancient wisdom of the Upanishads! May 
you all recognize the oneness of the Self! May you all live immersed 
in the ocean of bliss in an illumined state! 

Swami Shivananda, Principal Upanishads, PUSS pp.370-71 


Swami Vivekananda understands the role of the sannyasin to be that of an 
exemplar and teacher, a role that he himself had been instructed to adopt by 
his own guru, Ramkrishna: 


When a man has fulfilled the duties and obligations of that stage of 
life in which he is born, and his aspirations lead him to seek a spiritual 
life and to abandon altogether the worldly pursuits of possession, 
fame, or power; when, by the growth of insight into the nature of the 
world, he sees its impermanence, its strife, its misery, and the paltry 
nature of its prizes, and turns away from all these — then he seeks the 
True, the eternal Love, the Refuge. He makes complete renunciation 
(sannyasa) of all worldly position, property, and name, and wanders 
forth into the world to live a life of self-sacrifice and to persistently 
seek spiritual knowledge, striving to excel in love and compassion and 
to acquire lasting insight. Gaining these pearls of wisdom by years of 
meditation, discipline, and enquiry, he in his turn becomes a teacher 
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and hands on to disciples — lay or professed — who may seek them 
from him, all that he can of wisdom and beneficence. 

A sannydsin cannot belong to any religion, for his is a life of 
independent thought, which draws from all religions; his is a life of 
realization, not merely of theory or belief, much less of dogma. 

Swami Vivekananda, The Sannydsin, CWSV5 p.260 


It is a life passed in conveying inspiration to others; it is also a life of personal 
sacrifice: 


The real sannydsin is a teacher of householders. It is with the light 
and teaching obtained from them that householders of old triumphed 
many a time in the battles of life. The householders give food and 
clothing to the sddhus, only in return for their invaluable teachings. 
Had there been no such mutual exchange in India, her people would 
have become extinct... by this time. It is because the householders 
still give a few morsels of food to the sadhus that they are yet able to 
keep their foothold on the path of progress. The sannydsins are not 
idle. They are really the fountainhead of all activity. The householders 
see lofty ideals carried into practice in the lives of the sa@dhus and 
accept from them such noble ideas; and this it is that has up till now 
enabled them to fight their battle of life from the sphere of karma. The 
example of holy sa@dhus makes them work out holy ideas in life and 
imbibe real energy for work. The sannydsins inspire the householders 
in all noble causes by embodying in their lives the highest principle 
of giving up everything for the sake of God and the good of the world 
and, as a return, the householders give them a few doles of food. And 
the very disposition and capacity to grow that food develops in the 
people because of the blessings and good wishes of the all-renouncing 
monks. It is because of their failure to understand the deeper issues 
that people blame the monastic institution. Whatever may be the case 
in other countries, in this land, the bark of householders’ life does not 
sink only because the sannydsins are at its helm. 

DISCIPLE: But, sir, how many monks are to be found who are truly 
devoted to the good of men? 

Ah, quite enough if one great sannydsin like Shri Ramakrishna 
comes in a thousand years! For a thousand years after his advent, 
people may well guide themselves by those ideas and ideals he leaves 
behind. It is only because this monastic institution exists in the country 
that men of his greatness are born here. There are defects, more or 
less, in all the institutions of life. But what is the reason that, in spite 
of its faults, this noble institution stands yet supreme over all the other 
institutions of life? It is because the true sannydsins forgo even their 
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own liberation and live simply for doing good to the world. If you don’t 
feel grateful to such a noble institution, fie on you again and again!... 
For the good of the many, for the happiness of the many is the 
sannyasin born. His life is all vain indeed who, embracing sannydsa, 
forgets this ideal. The sannydasin, verily, is born into this world to lay 
down his life for others, to stop the bitter cries of men, to wipe the 
tears of the widow, to bring peace to the soul of the bereaved mother, 
to equip the ignorant masses for the struggle for existence, to accom- 
plish the secular and spiritual well-being of all through the diffusion 
of spiritual teachings, and to arouse the sleeping lion of Brahman in 

all by throwing in the light of knowledge. 
Swami Vivekananda, Conversations 10, CWSV6 pp.510-12 


So say the modern sannydsins. Ancient texts describe the sannydsin in a more 
traditional manner. It is commonly said that a sannyasin has risen above the 
need to perform any of the rituals or sacrifices to the gods or ancestors that 
are incumbent upon householders in Hindu tradition. He gives nourishment 
to his body as required, but is always in inner communion with the peace of 
the supreme Soul or Self (Atman), also known as Brahman: 


The illumined sannydsin does not praise (any deity), does not salute 
(any superior), and does not perform rites to propitiate departed 
ancestors. Regarding both body and Aman as his abode, he remains 
satisfied with what comes by chance. 

Gaudapdada, Karika 2:37, on Mandikya Upanishad, U2 p.277 


The quarters (six directions) are his clothing (i.e. he is naked), he 
prostrates himself before none, he offers no oblation to the pitris 
(ancestors), blames none, praises none — the sannydsin is ever of 
independent will. For him there is no invocation to God, no valedic- 
tory ceremony to Him; no mantra, no meditation, no worship. ...He 
sees neither duality, nor does he perceive unity. He sees neither ‘T 
nor ‘thou’, nor all this. 

The sannyasin has no home. He should not accept anything made 
of gold or the like; he should have neither a following of disciples, nor 
should he accept wealth....The sannydasin must neither look at, nor 
touch, nor take gold, with desire. When all desires of the mind cease 
to exist, he is no longer agitated by grief, and entertains no longing for 
happiness. When renunciation of attachment to sense pleasures arises, 
he remains unattached in good or evil circumstances, experiencing 
neither aversion nor elation. The outgoing tendency of all the sense 
organs subsides in him who rests in the Atman alone. Realizing ‘Iam 
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that Brahman who is the one infinite Knowledge-Bliss,’ he reaches 
the end of his desires, verily he reaches the end of his desires. 
Paramahamsa Upanishad 4; cf. MUM p.s 


Some texts, like the Mundaka Upanishad, are written particularly for the 
sannyasin. Mundaka Upanishad means ‘Upanishad for the shaved ones’, 
and this Upanishad draws a clear distinction between the higher knowledge 
(paravidya) of Brahman and the lower knowledge (apardvidya) of this 
world. Only a seeker or sannydasin who is completely dedicated to the quest 
for enlightenment can hope to achieve the higher knowledge of Brahman: 


This knowledge of Brahman should be declared only to those who 
have performed the vow of the head (shirovrata), according to custom. 
Mundaka Upanishad 3:2.10; cf. PUSS p.179 


In fact, the sannyasin is focused entirely upon the spiritual quest: 


A sannydGsin is one who, having relinquished all duties of caste and 
the stages of life, good and bad actions, etc., being freed from ‘Tl’ and 
‘mine’, and having taken his refuge in Brahman alone, wanders at 
will, experiencing nirvikalpa samadhi, firmly convinced of “I am 
Brahman,”* through the realization of the meaning of such sacred 
sentences as “Thou art That,’ “All this is verily Brahman,’’* and 
“There is no multiplicity here.”’* He alone is liberated; he alone is fit 
to be adored; he alone is a yogin; he alone is a paramahamsa; he alone 
is an avadhiita; he alone is a brahman. 

Niralamba Upanishad 41; cf. TMU pp.17-18 


Sannydsins are sometimes classified into various categories, depending upon 
the degree of their renunciation. The Narada-Parivrajaka Upanishad, prob- 
ably composed around 1200 CE, identifies six such categories: kutichaka, 
bahidaka, hamsa, paramahamsa, turiyatita, and avadhita. Only the last two 
enjoy the state of oneness with the Real: 


1. The kutichaka (‘delighting in staying in the house’, hut-dwellers) wears 
the tuft of hair (shikha) and sacred thread (yajfopavita); carries a staff 
(danda) and a water bowl; wears a loin-cloth (dhdti) and a tattered gar- 
ment; is devoted to mother, father, and teacher; takes food from just one 
house (other sources say that he lives at his son’s expense, receiving food 
from his son’s house);° puts a white, vertical mark of sandalwood paste 
on his forehead; bathes three times a day; and shaves once during each of 
the six seasons. Both the kutichaka and the bahidaka practise external 
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worship of the gods according to normal Hindu religious custom, and are 
permitted to make use of japa (recitation) of mantras. They are hearers 
of the truths of the Vedas. At the time of death, the kutichaka goes to the 
realms of either bhirloka (this earth) and bhuvarloka (the mid-region, 
between the earth and the sun), the first two of the seven Jokas of Hindu 
cosmogony. 


. The bahidaka (‘having much water’), like the kutichaka, wears the tuft 


of hair and tattered garment, and so on. He puts three horizontal lines 
of holy ashes on his forehead, and subsists on eight mouthfuls of food 
gathered from eight houses, going from house to house like a bee. He 
bathes twice a day, and shaves at the end of two seasons. The bahiidaka 
sannyGsins are so called because they beg their food by sacred waters. 
After death, the bahiidaka goes to svarga, Indra’s heaven, the third of 
the seven higher lokas. 


. The hamsa (swan; metaphorically, soul) has matted hair (jata) and puts 


either the vertical line of sandalwood paste or the three horizontal lines 
of holy ash on his forehead. He eats alms food without any restrictions, 
and wears only a loin-cloth and a khandatunda (a piece of cloth covering 
the mouth). He bathes once a day. These first three categories, it is said 
somewhat vaguely, should follow the normal rituals of Hindu religious life 
regarding worship, Vedic recitation, and so forth, until the mind is satisfied. 
Thereafter, casting aside the sacred thread and other accoutrements, they 
should progress to the next three stages. The hamsa and paramahamsa 
practise mental worship and recitation of mantras, together with meditation 
(dhyana). They reflect upon and remember the truths of the Vedas. The 
hamsa and the previous two classes have no rights to initiate others into 
the great utterances (mahdavakyas) of the Vedas. Upon death, the hamsa 
attains to the realm of tapoloka, the sixth of the seven higher /okas. 


. The paramahamsa wears no tuft of hair or sacred thread, subsists on food 


eaten at night and begged from five houses inhabited by people of any 
caste, using his hand as a begging bowl. He carries a bamboo staff, is 
either unclad or wears a single loin-cloth, smears holy ashes all over his 
body, and has renounced everything. He should either remain unshaven or 
shave twice a year at the time of the winter and summer solstices. There 
are no prescribed rules regarding his bathing; instead, he should keep his 
mind cleansed of all activities and impurities. The paramahamsa should 
neither read nor propound the Vedas, nor cultivate any branch of analytical 
knowledge. He should cultivate only Pranava (Aum). He should speak lit- 
tle. However, he does have the right to initiate others into the mahavakyas. 
He is also supposed to avoid speaking to people of low caste, to women 
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(especially during their menstruation), and to those of ill repute. He is free 
from the need to worship God (externally), and from going on pilgrimage 
and to religious festivals. It is said that the paramahamsa reaches satyaloka, 
the realm of Brahm, the highest of the seven lokas. 


5. The turtydatita eats food without using his hands, like a cow. He eats only 
fruit or, if he takes cooked food, he gets it from just three houses. He puts a 
single mark (tilaka) of sandalwood paste on his forehead, bathes by smear- 
ing himself with holy ashes, and never shaves. He is unclad, and wears 
his body as though he were a corpse, within minimal activity, because he 
is constantly focused internally on nirvikalpa samadhi (unconditioned 
absorption). Turiydtita is related to turtya (‘fourth’ ), the state of transcen- 
dental consciousness experienced by the yogi. The turtyatita and avadhiita 
have no need even of mental worship for they feel themselves identified 
with the Supreme. They practise continuous and profound meditation 
(nididhyasana). Like the paramahamsa, the turtydatita and avadhita have 
the right to initiate others. 


6. The avadhiita is unconstrained by any rules. He puts on no marks, wears no 
clothes, carries no possessions. He is as nature made him. He gets his food 
as it comes to him, like a python, which — according to folklore — lies still 
because of its huge bulk, eating only what comes its way. He accepts food 
from anybody, except those of ill repute and outcastes. His bathing material 
is the air itself, and he never shaves. He is solely and constantly engaged 
in realization of the supreme Reality. The turiyatita and avadhita are also 
excluded from swimming (“with their hands’’) in order to cross a river, 
nor should they climb trees, ride in a carriage, or engage in trade of any 
kind, for they have reached the stage of kaivalya in the Atman, the supreme 
Self. Basically, the advanced sannydsin should do nothing but meditate.’ 


All six categories, each according to their own capacity, meditate upon the 
supreme Arman, until they become identified with It: 


He who is desirous of emancipation (mumukshu), after attaining lib- 
eration, always remembering the liberating mantra (i.e. Aum) that has 
enabled him to cross samsdra (worldly life), shall live as a jrvanmukta 
(liberated while living). Thus, one should always seek the means to 
attain final beatitude (kaivalya), each according to his capacity. 
Narada-Parivrajaka Upanishad 7:11; cf. SUAR p.104, TMU pp.126-27 


More concise, but very similar accounts appear in the Sannyasa and Turtyatita 
Upanishads.* Other texts make similar distinctions, though with some 
variations. The Bhikshuka Upanishad, speaking of sannydsins as bhikshus, 
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mentions only four categories of sannydsin, omitting the last two. Variations 
in the description of these four include the bahiidaka, who avoids meat and 
alcohol, and accepts food only from the house of brahman sages; and the 
hamsas, who shelter for only one night in a village, five nights in a town, 
and seven at a holy place. They take cow’s urine and cow’s dung daily, and 
follow the chandrayana, a fast in which food is decreased and increased daily 
according to the waning and waxing of the moon. All four classes, “seek 
liberation (moksha) through the path of yoga’”.’ The same four classes are 
also mentioned in the Satya@yaniya Upanishad." 

Although the life of a mendicant sannydsin is clearly advocated in traditional 
Indian culture, some texts, such as the Bhagavad Gitd, have described true 
renunciation as one of mental rather than physical detachment. Inward attitude 
is all-important. To renounce outward activity and religious ceremonies in 
the absence of true inner renunciation and detachment has no value. The true 
sannydst, says Krishna, is one who is detached from the fruit of his actions: 


It is he who performs his duties 
without considering the fruits of his actions 
who is both a sannydasi and a yogi — 

Not he who lights no sacrificial fire (niragni) 
or performs no rites (akriyah). 


O Pandava, know that what is called renunciation (samnydsa) 
is the same as yoga. 
For one who has not renounced selfish motivation (samkalpa) 
can never become a yogi. 
Bhagavad Gita 6: 1-2 


O mighty-armed one! He who neither hates nor desires 
should be understood as one who is forever a samnyasz. 
Truly, he who is above the pairs of opposites 
is easily liberated. 
Bhagavad Gita 5:3 


Mystics have never hesitated to point out that the true sannydsin is not one who 
has merely renounced the world, but one who has renounced all his desires 
and passions, who has controlled his mind. Simply taking on a particular 
garb or way of life does not control the mind. The Gitd is clear about this: 


He who outwardly restrains the organs of action, 
but continues to brood inwardly over the objects of sense desire, 
deceives himself, and is a hypocrite. 
Bhagavad Gita 3:6 
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For this reason, Indian sants (saints) have not entirely endorsed the traditional 
life of a wandering mendicant sannyasin as a means in itself of finding God. 
They point out that the inner condition is of far greater significance than the 
outer lifestyle, and they teach that a person should not shirk his or her duty in 
this world. Guru Nanak has written explicitly concerning the inner nature of 
the true sannyasi and of one who follows a life of seeming external renuncia- 
tion. The true sannyasi, he says, is one who is in touch with the Shabd, the 
divine Name or Creative Word, not one who abandons his home and family: 


The self-willed manmukh (follower of the mind), 
in a fit of passion (despair), abandons his home, and is ruined. ... 
He neglects his household duties, 
and does not meet with the true guru: 
He is caught in the whirlpool of evil-mindedness. 
Wandering in foreign lands and reading scriptures, 
he grows weary, and his thirsty desires only increase. 
His perishable body does not remember the Word (Sabad): 
like a beast, he fills his belly. 


This is the way of life of the (true) sannyast: 
through the guru’s Word (Sabad), 
he is to enshrine love for the one Lord. 
Imbued with Your Name, Lord, he remains satisfied and fulfilled. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 1012, AGK 


He goes on to point out the deficiencies in the life of a wandering renunciate: 


He (the sannydsi) dyes his robes with saffron dye 
and, wearing these robes, he goes out begging. 

Tearing his robes, he makes a patched coat, 
and puts the money in his wallet. 

From house to house he goes begging, and tries to teach the world, 
but his mind is blind, and so he loses his honour. 

He is deluded by doubt, and does not remember the Word (Sabad): 
he loses his life in the gamble. 


Without the guru, the fire within is not quenched, 
and outside, the fire still burns. 

Without serving the guru, there is no bhakti (devotion): 
how can anyone, by himself, know the Lord? 


Slandering others, he lives in hell, 
within him is hazy darkness (spiritual ignorance). 
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Wandering to the sixty-eight sacred shrines of pilgrimage, 
he is lost. 
How can the filth of sin be washed away? 


He sifts through the dust, and applies ashes to his body, 
but he is searching for the path of ma@ya’s wealth (illusion). 
Inwardly and outwardly, he does not know the one Lord: 
if someone tells him the truth, he grows angry. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 1012-13, AGK 


He reads religious books, 
and with his mouth he utters falsehood. 
Such is the wisdom of the guru-less one. 
How can he attain to peace without contemplating the Name? 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 1013, MMS 


Some shave their heads, 
some keep their hair in matted tangles; 
Some keep it in braids, 
while some keep silent, filled with egotistical pride. 
Their minds waver and wander in ten directions, 
without loving devotion and enlightenment of the soul. 
They abandon the ambrosial nectar, 
and drink the deadly poison, driven mad by maya. 
Past actions (kirat) cannot be erased: 
Without understanding the Lord’s hukam (will), 
they become beasts. 


With bowl in hand, wearing his patched coat, 
immense desire wells up in his mind. 
Abandoning his own wife, he is engrossed in sexual desire: 
his thoughts are on the wives of others. 
He teaches and preaches, but does not contemplate the Word (Sabad): 
he is bought and sold on the street. 
With poison within, he pretends to be free of doubt: 
he is ruined and humiliated by Yama (Messenger of Death). 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 1013, AGK 


Finally, Guru Nanak describes the true sannyast: 


He alone is a sannyast who serves the true guru, 
and removes his self-conceit from within. 
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He does not ask for clothes or food: 
without asking, he accepts whatever he receives. 
He does not speak empty words: 
he gathers in the wealth of tolerance, 
and burns away his anger with the Name. 
Blessed is such a householder, sannyasi and yogi, 
who focuses his consciousness on the Lord’s feet... . 


He drinks in the sublime essence of the Lord, 
and so finds peace and tranquillity; 
In the home of his own being, 
he remains absorbed in the deep trance of meditation. 
His mind does not waver; as gurmukh, he understands: 
he restrains it from wandering out. 
Following the guru’s teachings, 
he searches the home of his body, 
and obtains the wealth of the Name. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 1013, AGK 


See also: ashrama (>4), nishkarma (>4), tyaga (>4). 


Jabala Upanishad 4, PU pp.896-97. 

Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 1:4.10. 

Chhandogya Upanishad 6:8.7. 

Mandakya Upanishad 2. 

Katha Upanishad 2:1.11. 

Swami Madhavananda, Minor Upanishads, MUM pp.66-67. 

Narada-Parivrajaka Upanishad 5:\1—22, 7:1—-11; cf; SUAR pp.78-82, 100-4, 
TMU pp.117-18, 125-27. 

Sannydsa Upanishad 2:23-29, 74; Turtyatita-Avadhitta Upanishad |. 
9. Bhikshuka Upanishad 1-5, TMU pp.101—2, SUAR pp.172-75. 

10. Satyadyanitya Upanishad \1-12. 


SA ON CO Ps Gen to 


a 


sant (Pa/H/Pu) (pl. S. santah) Lit. one who is good, one who is real; a saint, a holy 
man, a saintly person, a virtuous person, a good person, a devotee; related to 
the Sanskrit sat (true, real, existing, good, virtuous, noble, venerable, honest); 
used in India since the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries for mystics who prac- 
tised the divine Name (Nam) or Word (Shabd, Bani, etc.) of God, a practical 
mystical philosophy that has been called the sant tradition; also, a general term 
for a Jain monk of the Sthanakavas7 tradition, who rejects image worship of the 
Tirthankaras, replacing it with mental, meditational worship of such images. 
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The term sant covers all degrees of spiritual evolution from the good or 
virtuous to those who have attained the final goal. In early texts such as the 
Bhagavad Gitd,' sant refers to the virtuous. Likewise, in the Dhammapada:* 


The good renounce everything; 
The virtuous (santo) babble not about sensual pleasures; 
The wise (pandita) remain unchanged, 

whether touched by pleasure or pain.... 
The good (santo) shine from afar, 

like the Himalayan peaks; 
But the wicked remain unnoticed, 

like arrows shot in the night. 

Dhammapada 6:8, 21:15 


Another Buddhist text, the Samyutta Nikdya, says the same: 


The paths of the good and the evil of this world divide (at death): 
The evil (asanta) go to hell, the good (sant) are bound for heaven. 
Samyutta Nikdya 1:4.2, Macchari Sutta, PTSS1 p.19; cf. in PU p.607 


The ninth-century Vedantic philosopher Shankara uses the term to mean 
something more than those who are merely virtuous. Sants, he writes, are 
they who have reached the spiritual goal, and who help others to do the same: 


There are good souls (santah), peaceful and open-hearted, who bring 
good to others, like the coming of spring. Having crossed the dreadful 
ocean of this world, with no ulterior motive they help others to cross it. 

Shankara, Vivekachidamani 37; cf. VCSM p.13, VC pp.15—16 


The sants of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries used the term in both 
ways — for the satgurus who conveyed souls from this world back to their 
spiritual home with God, and for the devotees who were thus ferried across. 
Many verses in their poetry contain the address, “Santo” —“O saints” or “O 
devotees”; but in their understanding, the highest sant is one who has reached 
eternity, the true home (sat lok) of the soul, and who has become one with 
God by means of the mystic Name (Nam) or divine Word. Such a sant may 
not necessarily be a satguru (true master) or a puran guru (perfect master), 
but a satguru will always be a sant. 

The sants themselves have recorded in their writings what they mean by 
the designation, and what are the basics of their teachings. It is noteworthy, 
and has been commonly observed by scholars and others, that sants represent 
a significantly different tradition to that of traditional Indian yoga. Sardar 
Bahadur Jagat Singh (1884-1951) describes the basics: 
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Today we shall discuss what is the true mission of saints. In order to fully 
understand the subject, we must first have a clear conception of the term 
‘saint’ or ‘sant’. So many mistaken notions are current about sant mat 
(teachings of the saints) that even a large number of educated people, 
including some leading exponents of various religious thoughts, do not 
seem to understand it clearly. The terms ‘sant’, ‘saint’ and ‘sddh’ are so 
widely misunderstood that any beggar in saffron robes is loosely called a 
sddhu, which term was originally used to denote a person who is highly 
developed spiritually, and has crossed the regions of matter and mind. 

It should be made clear at the outset that sadhus do not recom- 
mend outward formalities, rites, rituals, modes of living, symbols, 
or any special type of clothing. They are above castes, creeds, races, 
countries, and nationalities. Nor is the term ‘saint’ used in the sense in 
which it is generally applied in the Christian world; that is, one canon- 
ized by the Roman Catholic Church, or a holy person. As B.A. and 
M.A. are degrees connoting academic qualifications, so are the terms 
‘saint’ or ‘sant’ and ‘sadhu’ degrees in the school of spiritual science. 

According to the teaching of the saints, ... ‘sadh’ is one who has 
reached the pdrbrahm region (beyond the universal mind)....The 
last census recorded the number of so-called sddhs in India at five 
million. But if you try to find the real sa@dhs, perhaps you will not be 
able to find even five.... 

‘Sant’ is he who has attained the highest stage, and has become one 
with the Lord. The drop, having merged in the ocean, has become the 
ocean itself. “God and God’s men are one. There is no distinction.”*... 

Having defined the term ‘sant’ or ‘saint’, let us now consider what 
the teachings of the saints are. Their first postulate, to whatever reli- 
gion, race or clime they may belong, is: there is a God. The universe 
is not without a creator, sustainer, and protector. ... He is the ocean of 
bliss. He is eternal, birthless, and deathless. 

Secondly, all saints teach that our soul is, in essence, a drop from the 
ocean of the Lord, whence it separated so long ago as to have totally 
forgotten its divine origin. All its woe and misery will end only when 
it returns to its original home, and merges in the ocean. 

Thirdly, they all agree that God is within us and cannot be realized 
anywhere outside.... 

Fourthly, all saints assert that God can be realized only while we 
are in the human form. Neither animals nor angels, nor the denizens 
of the astral world enjoy this privilege.... 

Fifthly, the saints point out that, within the body too, He is to be 
sought above the eyes, and not below them. Those who concentrate at 
any one of the lower centres (of the body, i.e. the chakras) ...merely 
see the shadow. 
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Now, the question arises, as to how to ‘go within’? How to enter the 
palace of ten gates (the body) in which the soul dwells, and through 
which gate to go in? The answer is quite simple. Try to find someone 
who knows the secret of the house, who has himself been inside it and 
can take you ‘within’... 

Now, the path of the saints is both simple and easy. From a child to 
an old man, irrespective of caste, creed, colour, and clime, all can eas- 
ily follow the prescribed spiritual exercises. One is neither to change 
one’s religion or mode of living, nor renounce the world and give up 
one’s profession or business. Saints say: “Live in the world with your 
family, do all your duties, earn money honestly and spend it as you 
would a sacred trust, on your family and others who need your help. 
Live in the world, but with a detached mind, all the while giving some 
time and thought to your most important duty of God-realization.’... 

The method of the saints is surat Shabd yoga....This is the most 
natural and harmless method. You are not to renounce the world or 
become a sannyasi, nor are you to change your mode of dress. It only 
calls for some time daily for carrying out meditation, while doing 
your other duties. It may be stressed that your primary duty is that of 
God-realization while in human form. 

The satguru will give you the technique at the time of initiation. He 
will tell you how to ‘go within’ the palace of ten doors, through the 
eye centre, by withdrawing your attention from the nine outlets and 
concentrating it at the tira til (third eye).... Here the heavenly music 
resounds day and night. This melody comes direct from the feet of the 
Lord. By attaching yourself to It, in accordance with the instructions 
of the master, you will reach the place whence It issues forth. This is 
the sum and substance of the teachings of the saints (sant mat). Only 
a fortunate few come in contact with a true saint. 

Surgeons who have dissected or operated on scores of bodies have 
never found a brahmand or sach khand in any one of them. The answer 
is that they are not to be found by means of physicians’ or scientists’ 
instruments, nor can they be perceived by the gross physical senses. 
They are hidden behind the veil of the mind. Only when we become 
pure through spiritual practice and rend the veil of the mind in accord- 
ance with the instructions of a master can we realize the Lord. We have 
to dive deep into our own inner and real self, cross the intervening 
physical, astral, causal and pure spiritual regions, then reach the high- 
est plane, the everlasting sat lok, to behold the Lord. Saints tell us the 
way and give us the technique which enables us to accomplish all this. 

They teach us how to withdraw the mind and soul currents from 
the body, up to the eye centre, by concentrating our attention at the 
eye centre and contacting the divine melody, the Shabd, which is the 
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creator of all the regions and worlds, within and without. It is called 
by various names. Since we can hear It, It has been termed Shabd, the 
Audible Life Stream, the Sound Current. This is the Word or Logos of 
the Holy Bible. In the Granth Sahib it is called Shabd Dhun, Nam. It 
is the Kun of the Qur'an, the Nada of the Vedas, and the Andhata of 
the Upanishads. ... The writings of the saints always extol the glory 
of the Word or of the master. Both are the same in essence. 

Sardar Bahadur Jagat Singh, Science of the Soul, SOSJ pp.3—12 


Maharaj Sawan Singh (1858-1948), the guru of Sardar Bahadur Jagat Singh, 
explains the difference between the three classes of guru, as understood by the 
sants. Here, a distinction is drawn between a sant who has attained union with 
the Divine and a sant who has also been appointed by God to act as a guru. 
He is known as a satguru or sant satguru. There is also a difference between 
a sant who has reached the highest level of the Godhead (a param sant) and 
one who remains at the lower level of the Godhead in the region known as 
sach khand or sat lok, whose Lord has been called sat Nam or sat Purush. 
From a human perspective, since the state of the Godhead, the divine Source, 
is so far beyond all human conceptions and imaginings, such distinctions are 
academic. In practice, the terms sant, param sant, sant satguru, and satguru 
are often used interchangeably. Maharaj Sawan Singh writes: 


The sant satguru or saint is called the satguru. He has an entirely 
spiritual relationship with the disciple. He imparts spiritual teach- 
ings only. According to the stage to which they have ascended in the 
spiritual regions, gurus can be divided into three classes: 


1. Sadh guru (holy man). 
2. Sant satguru (master or saint). 
3. Param sant satguru (great saint). 


A sadh guru is a holy man who has risen above the region of trikutt 
or onkar. This is the second region above the physical universe. ... He 
is one who... has wiped away all the dirt covering the soul, and has 
removed the covers of the three attributes or gunas, the five elements 
(tattvas), the twenty-five instincts (prakritis), and the mind and maya, 
all of which cover or hide the soul. He has recognized himself to be a 
particle of the supreme Lord, and he tries to merge in Him. 

A sant satguru 1s one who has attained to sach khand (true region), 
which is beyond the dissolution and the grand dissolution. 

Param sants are those who have reached the region of Andmi 
(Nameless), or Nirala (Detached), or Mahddayal (most Merciful), 
or Swami (Lord), and have become one with the supreme Being.... 
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Only those who have been given the authority of initiating the 
seekers by the Lord are perfect masters or gurus. If the Lord author- 
izes one who has reached the sadh gati (status of sadh) or sant gati 
(status of sant) or param sant gati (status of param sant) to be a guru, 
he is called a sadh guru, sant guru, or param sant guru. There can be 
many sddhs, sants or param sants, but the Lord only rarely nominates 
anyone as a perfect master or guru authorized to initiate. All perfect 
masters are saints, but not all saints are gurus. There are many gradu- 
ates or holders of the Master of Arts degree, but only a few of them 
are professors. Similarly, all those who seek spirituality do not become 
gurus. Actually, itis only rarely that one becomes a guru. 

The perfect masters or saints, also called gurus, are regents or vice- 
roys of the supreme Lord. They are of two kinds. First, there are sant 
satgurus in their own right. They are born saints who come direct from 
the highest spiritual region, such as Kabir Sahib, Guru Nanak Sahib and 
others, all of whom taught the true spiritual path from an early age. They 
always remain connected with the Lord. Whenever such saints come into 
the world, they start a wave of spirituality. Then there are others who 
succeed them and continue their teachings. After some generations this 
work slowly decreases and dies out. Then another saint comes and starts 
the wave again. These saints may come anywhere and in any nation. 

The second kind of saints are those who are not born as saints, 
but who have practised spiritual meditation in this world and, by this 
means, have attained the stage of Anami (Nameless). They have the 
necessary ability and have been commissioned by the Lord to do the 
work of a guru. Even they are not brought up to mastership here. They 
come here already perfected. It only appears that they attain complete- 
ness and perfection in this life. 

Maharaj Sawan Singh, Philosophy of the Masters, PMS5 pp.197-99 


Maharaj Sawan Singh and his disciple Maharaj Charan Singh (1916-1990), the 
latter appointed satguru in 1951, both mention a few param sants of the past: 


The delights of the spiritual planes above the causal are infinitely 
greater than what one is familiar with on the lower planes. Anybody 
having experience of the higher planes could not possibly desire to 
reincarnate on this material plane. Saints are here in obedience to the 
command of sat Purush (true Being), to carry out his will to liberate 
the souls and bring them back to sach khand (true region). A param 
sant soul, like Guru Nanak (1469-1539) or Swami Ji (Swami Shiv 
Dayal Singh, 1818-1878), ...comes direct from Andmi (the Nameless) 
and sach khand; but before he leaves his physical frame, he imparts 
spiritual powers to his successor who also becomes a saint. 

Maharaj Sawan Singh, Spiritual Gems 184, SG pp.292-93 
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Great saints (param sants), like Swami Ji or Kabir (c. 1398-1518), 
know from early childhood of their high spiritual standing. The veil 
of maya, though not very dense in their case, has still to be pierced 
to be fully illumined. The lamp, the oil and the wick are there, but a 
spark is still needed. 

Maharaj Charan Singh, Light on Sant Mat, Letter 368, LOSM p.358 


Swami Shiv Dayal Singh also makes a similar distinction between sants and 
param sants: 


The first and foremost region, which is the highest and the largest, 
which cannot even be called a stage or a region, is that of Radha 
Swami, Anami (Nameless), or Akah (Indescribable). This is the begin- 
ning and the end of everything, and circumscribes all. The love and 
energy of this region vibrate at every place.... 

In the beginning, the mauj emanated from this region and came down 
in the form of Shabd. This is the region of param sants. Only a few sants 
have reached this region, and those who did are called param sants. 

Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sadr Bachan Prose 1:11, SBAT p.9 


He is called a sant who has merged his soul in sat lok, 

the fourth realm beyond the three, 

the darbar of sat Nam (lord of sat lok) and satguru. 
There the soul of the sant enjoys bliss 

and dwells in sat Purush (true Being) and sat Shabd (true Word).... 
None but a sant can reach there, 

and without reaching there, none can be a sant. 

Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sadr Bachan Poetry 26:5.180-82, 186, SBP pp.223-24 


The human form of the sant satguru is for the purpose of making 
himself known. His real form is one with that of the Lord, as he is 
always enjoying the bliss of the holy presence of sat Purush. 

Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Prose 1:54, SBAT p.34 


Without the help of a true sant and the divine Word or Name, which is his 
essential Reality, life after life is wasted: 


People waste their lives, they never reach their destination. 
Without a master (sant) they wander aimlessly, 
for without a master (sant), no one can recognize Shabd. 
I sing only of Shabd, Shabd — nothing but Shabd, 
and you too should tie your soul to Shabd. 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sadr Bachan Poetry 15:19.12-14, 
SBP p.126, SBPS pp.166-67 
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Except the sant satgurus, no one can tell the way for the attainment 
of the final stage, for they alone know the secrets of His mansion, 
and no one else knows this secret. It is only by the service of and 
devotion to such sant satgurus that the antahkaran (‘instrument’ 
of thought, human mind) is purified, and it is only by their mercy 
and grace that the mukti pad (stage of salvation) would be attained, 
and the path would be traversed. Except this, there is no other way 
of redemption.... 

How can the blind lead the blind? Hence the insistence upon 
seeking a satguru. So long as he is not found, the inner secret of the 
path cannot be known. Satguru is he who is enraptured in the Shabd 
within, reveals the inner secret, and shows the way to the soul’s real 
home through Shabd. No satguru can be judged by external appear- 
ances. Men are ignorant and blind. How can they (the blind ones) 
judge and catch a satguru, whose eyes alone are open? The blind 
cannot catch one who sees, but one who sees may permit himself to 
be caught by whomsoever he chooses. Therefore, it is not possible 
for the jivas (incarnate souls) of the world to recognize a satguru — 
but satguru may, of his own mauj (will), manifest himself to them if 
he likes... 

The inner secret is known only to a sant satguru or to one to whom 
he has revealed it. The sant satguru does not depend upon discourses 
or teachings or scriptures. He himself is the supreme Being in human 
form. So long as one does not devote himself to internal abhyds 
(practice), relying upon the mercy and grace of a sant satguru, he will 
never reach nij pad (real home). 

Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sadr Bachan Prose 2:181—82, SBAT pp.103—-4 


The Name which a sant satguru reveals is not to be found in the Vedas 
and Shastras, and he alone is a sant satguru who has that perfect Name. 
Many persons belonging to different holy orders call themselves sadhs 
and saints, but they are not so in reality. 

Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Prose 2:186, SBAT p.106 


Other Indian sants of the past, such as Tulsidas (c. 1532-1623), Kabir (f1. 
C15th), Ravidas (f7.C 15th—16th), Dariya Sahib of Bihar (f7.C 18th), and Tulst 
Sahib (c. 1763-1843), have also spoken of the attainment and nature of the 
sants. Sants have gone beyond this world, have recognized its illusion, and 
have become absorbed in blissful meditation: 


Listen, good brothers (bhai sadho)! 
The saints (sant) have crossed over to the other shore! 
Kabir (traditional attribution); cf. in SSH p.159 
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Being absorbed in meditation, 
the saints (sant) have effaced their egotism. 
Just as the Ganges merges into the sea, 
so has Ravidas dissolved himself in Him. 
Ravidas, Vani, Sashit-Bhay 24, SGRV p.141, GRPS p.96 


He indeed is a saint (sant) who recognizes maya (illusion), 
who cultivates devotion, and acquires wisdom. 
Dariya Sahib, Dariyad Sagar, Chaupat 1045, DG2 p.105, DSSK p.207 


Being ever intoxicated by sweet spiritual nectar, 
the saint (sant) never indulges in insipid worldly pleasures. 
Abandoning all other dubious pursuits, 
he rests peacefully in wisdom. 
Dariya Sahib, Sahasrant, UHMD p.14, DSSK p.207 


They have become one with the divine Name; they are liberated from birth 
and death, possess the certainty of true wisdom, and dwell in bliss: 


He indeed is a saint (sant) 
who is adorned with the true Name (Nam), 
the veritable rosary of gems, and rides the horse of wisdom. 
Dariya Sahib, Prem Mal, Chaupat 167, UHMD p.317, DSSK p.207 


Saints (sant) illumine the path to the supreme Lord: 
they alone enjoy bliss in the beginning and at the end. 
They are liberated while living, 
and are said to enjoy eternal life. 
Being incarnations of the Truth, 
they are free from the cycle of birth and death. 
Possessing immortal nectar and the company of the Almighty, 
they never spread their hands to beg before anyone. 
Since they have attained wisdom, 
all the doubts of their heart are destroyed, says Dariya. 
Dariya Sahib, Shabd 88, UHMD p.39; cf: DSSK p.213 


He spreads his bliss to others who come into his company, thus dispelling 
their mental disquiet. Unselfishly, he helps suffering humanity: 


The company of a saint (sant) is always the source of bliss; 
By obtaining that company one discards all suffering. 
One’s inner eye catches sight of the saint’s lotus feet, 
which are temples of love saturated with the nectar of affection. 
Dariya Sahib, Shabd 19, UHMD p.10, DSSK p.244 
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Just as the tree and the water of the river 
are for the purpose of doing good to others, 
the saint’s (sant) nature is to remove others’ suffering. 
He is ever engaged in doing good to others, 
with no selfish purpose whatsoever; 
He holds the drowning man by his hand and pulls him out of water. 
Dariya Sahib, Gyan Ratan, Chaupat 1605-6, DG2 p.223; cf. DSSK pp.206—7 


They neither renounce this world, nor do they seek to acquire its goods. Their 
path is that of inner sound and light: 


Saints (sant) know neither renunciation, nor acquisition: 
these two throw the mind into the web of delusion. 
What you renounce in this life, you receive in the next: 
again and again you come to the world for gratification. 
The entire world is enslaved by acquisition: 
the world remains entangled in these two. 
Sant mat is distinct from both: 
for it, renunciation and acquisition are delusion. 


Saints (sant) show the path of sound and light: 
they still the mind and raise it to the inner skies. 
The soul becomes concentrated at the (inner) door, and dwells in bliss: 
ascending to the celestial skies, 
she has the vision of gagan (inner heavens). 
The fortunate soul sets out on its journey, 
conveyed by the divine Melody; 
Listening day after day to this celestial Music, 
she becomes detached. 
Tulsi Sahib, Ghat Ramayan 2, Samvdd Priyelal Gosdin ke Sath, 
GR2 p.86; cf. TSSH p.60 


The human qualities of a saint are those of a perfect being. Tulsidas depicts 
something of this in his Ram Charit Manas, when Narada asks Rama about 
the characteristics of saints (sant): 


“Tell me, O Lord of the Raghus, the distinguishing marks of saints 
(sant), O dispeller of the fear of transmigration.” 

“T tell you, dear sage, the qualities of saints (sant), by virtue of 
which they hold Me in subjection. They are masters of the six passions 
(lust, anger, greed, infatuation, pride, and jealousy), sinless, disinter- 
ested, firm, possessing nothing, pure (both within and without), full 
of bliss, of boundless wisdom, desireless, moderate in diet, truthful, 
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inspired, learned and united with God, circumspect, bestowing honour 
on others, free from pride, strong-minded and highly conversant with 
the course of dharma (righteousness). 

“They are abodes of virtue, above the sorrows of the world, and 
free from doubt. Nothing besides My lotus feet is dear to them, not 
even their body nor their home. 

“They blush to hear themselves praised but feel much delighted 
to hear others’ praises. Even-minded and placid, they never abandon 
the right course. Guileless by nature and loving, they are given over 
to prayer, austerity, control of the senses, self-denial and religious 
observances, and undertake sacred vows. They are devoted to the feet 
of their guru, Lord Govinda (Vishnu), and the brahmans. They are 
full of piety, forgiving, friendly to all, compassionate, cheerful under 
all circumstances, and sincerely devoted to My feet. They are further 
characterized by dispassion, discretion, modesty, knowledge of the 
truth relating to God, as well as by a correct knowledge of the Vedas 
and Puranas. They never take recourse to hypocrisy (dambh), pride 
(man) or arrogance (mad), nor set their foot on the evil path even by 
mistake. They are ever engaged in singing or hearing My stories, and 
are intent on doing good to others without any consideration. In short, 
O good sage, the qualities of the saints (sadhu) are so numerous that 
they cannot be exhausted even by Shdrada (Sarasvati, goddess of 
speech) nor by the Vedas.” 

Tulstdas, Ram Charit Manas 3:44.3-5, 45:14, RCML pp.708-9 


Paltii (c. 1710-1780) has written several very beautiful poems concerning the 
qualities of sants. The sants, he writes, are always close to God: 


Very near to God are sants: whatever they ordain, takes place. 
Yes, what they order, happens: 
for the Lord is within their command. 
Whatever saints (sant) ask, He does: 
he never goes against their wishes. 
In the house of the Lord, all the work is done by saints (sant). 
Three hundred million gods pay homage to them. 
They may turn a sesame seed into a mountain, 
or reduce a mountain to a sesame seed. 
In the Lord’s house, their glory is ever proclaimed. 
In fact, O Palti, in the Lord’s house, there is no other doer. 
Paltit, Bani 1, Kundali 25, PSB1 p.14; cf: in SOSJ pp.4-5 


Know that the saint (sant) and the Lord are one: 
there exists not the least difference between them. 
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As redness is concealed in the leaves of henna, 

as butter is hidden in the milk it comes from, 

as fragrance lives in the flower, and fire in firewood — 
So does the Lord reside within the saint (sant). 
Says Paltii, know this to be true: 

that the Lord abides in the saint (sant), 

and the saint (sant) in the Lord. 

Paltii, Bani 2, Rekhta 17, PSB2 p.7, SPLT p.171 


They are a soothing balm to fevered human minds, kindhearted and loving 


Cool as sandalwood, serene as the moon, are saints (sants). 
Serene as the moon, the feverish heat of the world do they cool. 
Their sweet words soothe all who come to them aflame. 
Infinite is their patience, boundless their love and compassion. 
Kind, tender and merciful, 

their sweet and loving words melt even stones. 
The way they live, the way they smile, 

lends fragrance to their knowledge sublime. 
The maladies — physical, mental, and spiritual — 

all the three flee when the eye beholds a saint (sant). 
Even the fire of hunger, O Paltt, is quenched in no time. 
Cool as sandalwood, serene as the moon are saints (sant). 

Paltii, Bani 1, Kundali 23, PSB1 pp.13—14; cf: SPLT pp.93—94 


Soft and tender are saints (sant), 

no one else in the world is like them. 
There is no one else like them: 

they are kind and merciful to all. 
Foe and friend are alike to them, 

and alike are bad luck and good fortune. 
They are as tender as flowers: 

not even in a dream do they see others’ faults. 
They ever wish well to others, 

for they savour the wine of divine love. 
Affable to all, with a gentle smile, 

soft and sweet of speech are they. 
Cheerful whatever happens, they emanate coolness: 

in every glance they radiate compassion. 
Whatever one might say to them, O Paltii, 

they are not in the least perturbed. 
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Soft and tender are saints (sant), 
no one else in the world is like them. 
Palti, Bani 1, Kundalt 24, PSB1 p.14, SPLT p.182 


Their only purpose in coming to this world is to take souls out of it forever 
by means of the divine Name: 


The saints (sant) come down to earth, 

and reveal themselves. 
They give the gift of the Name, 

and redeem the world. 
None know how to worship the Lord: 

therefore the saints take birth among us. 
Through God’s Name they establish order. 
They vanquish Death (Kal) and his attendant powers. 
Says Paltii the slave, all were drowning; 
The saints (sant) took them by the hand, 

and pulled them to safety. 

Paltii, Bani 2, Rekhta 16, PSB2 p.6, SPLT p.193 


Probably the most well-known lineage of sants is that which began with 
Guru Nanak (1469-1539), being the foundation of what has become the Sikh 
religion. The sants writings were preserved by the fifth guru of this line, Guru 
Arjun (1563-1606), in the Adi Granth, a text that includes the writings of 
many other Indian sants. Their message is the same as that of other sants: 


The Lord God does that what is pleasing to his saints (sant). 
What the saints wish to be done, that the Lord does: 
no request of theirs is left ungranted at the Lord’s door. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 1076, MMS 


O mind, chant (repeat) the Name of the Lord, and be enlightened; 

Meet with the saints of the Lord (Har ke sant), and focus your love; 

Remain balanced and detached even within your own household. 
Guru Ramdas, Adi Granth 1295, AGK 


The glory of the Name abides in the hearts of His saints (sant): 
by the saint’s (sant) kind intervention, all guilt is dispelled. 
The society of the saints (sant ka sang) is obtained by great good fortune: 
serving the saint (sant), one meditates on the Name. 
There is nothing equal to the Name; 
O Nanak, rare are those who, as gurmukhs, obtain the Name. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 265, AGK 
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In the eye of the saint (sant), everything is God: 

in the heart of the saint (sant), everything is dharam (faith). 
The saint (sant) hears words of goodness: 

he is absorbed in the all-pervading Lord. 
This is the way of life of one who knows God: 

true are all the words spoken by the s@dhai (saint). 
Whatever happens, he peacefully accepts: 

he knows God as the Doer, the Cause of causes. 

Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 294, AGK 


See also: sant mat (>3). 
1. Bhagavad Gita 3:13. 


2. See also Dhammapada 11:6. 
3. Guru Gobind Singh, Dasam Granth, Bachittra Natak 60, DGGI p.59. 


sant satguru, sant sadguru (H/Pu) Lit. saint (sant) + true teacher (satguru); a 


characteristically Indian compound term for a perfect master; sometimes, 
further extending the superlatives to param sant satguru (pure saint perfect 
guru), used as a title for a revered holy man. See sadguru. 


sant swarup, sant rup (S/H/Pu) Lit. form (swarip) of a saint (sant); the mani- 


festation or embodiment of God in the form of a sant. Mystics of the highest 
order have all said that when God comes to His creation, He comes in sant 
swarip, in the form of a sant. They have also said that the world is never 
without at least one such saint. 

The Lord pervades His entire creation, and yet He is not visible to the 
human eye. He keeps Himself hidden behind a veil of illusion and separation. 
Only those who have pierced this veil can see Him everywhere. However, for 
those who are truly seeking Him, He manifests Himself at their level, which 
in this world means in the human form, in the garb of a saint. Swami Shiv 
Dayal Singh writes: 


Sat Purush (true Being) felt mercy in His heart: 
in kaliyuga (materialistic age), 
he comes in the form of a saint (sant rap). 
He has given the message to everyone: 
He tells them the secret of sat lok. 
He who accepts His word, 
he takes him to sat lok. 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 23:115—17, SBP p.197 
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Sat Purush has assumed the form of a saint (sant swarip), 
as the Lord of the world (jag bhiipa). 
He has issued His ultimate decree: 
without devotion, there is no salvation. 
Without devotion to the guru, 
no one goes beyond illusion 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 24:1.86—88, SBP p.204 


No one can know His reach and greatness: 
He Himself tells us of His position. 
He comes into the world 
in the form of a saint (sant rip), 
and relates His own secret. 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 38:12.13—14, SBP p.351 


See also: sant. 


saoshyant (Av) Lit. one who brings life, one who brings benefit; saviour, deliverer, 
redeemer; from the root su (to advance, to impel, to lead forward, to prosper, 
to benefit; originally, to set in motion, to impel, to vivify); a term used by 
Zarathushtra in his Gathds for the saviours or perfect masters who come to 
the world to lead souls back to God, delivering or saving them from life here. 


The term is generally found in the plural, emphasizing that there is more than 
one saviour. Zarathushtra says: 


The path, Ahura, of Your First Mind (Vohu Manah) 
that has been revealed to me: 
It is the ancient teaching of all saviours (saoshyants), 


whose perfect life on earth, inspired by Your Law (Ashd) alone, 
enables the wise to reach, as their reward, 
the final goal, O Mazda — You. 


Zarathushtra, Yasna 34:13; cf. DSZ p.391 


Zarathushtra also asks, rhetorically, as a way of explaining who the saviours 
actually are, when it is that these great souls will come: 


When, O Mazda, will the days of Truth (Asha) arise, 
when the wisdom of the saviours (saoshyants ) 
will shine forth with powerful spiritual teaching? 
To whose help will Your First Mind (Vohu Manah) come? 
Zarathushtra, Yasna 46:3; cf: DSZ p.579 
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Such saviours easily withstand the tirades and abuse of worldly people: 


When, O Mazda, will loving faith (Grmaiti) and Truth (Ashd) arise 
through Your power, thereby bringing peace and rest? 

Who will remain unruffled when confronted 
by the bloodthirsty followers of Untruth (dregvants) ? 

To whom will the wisdom of Your First Mind (Vohu Manah) come? 


Such are, indeed, the saviours (saoshyants) of the earth, 
who, guided by Your First Mind (Vohu Manah), 
follow the call of duty, 
their deeds inspired by Truth (Asha), 
in harmony with Your will, O Mazda. 
Truly, they are the conquerors of hatred and anger (aéshma) 
Zarathushtra, Yasna 48:11—12; cf. DSZ pp.688—90 


In fact, anyone who has resisted the negative influence of the daévas (priests 
and worldly leaders) has done so through the help of a saviour: 


Whoever, thinking reverently of Him, 
resists the daévas and their followers — 
who deny Him, being so at odds with Him — 
He has done so through the holy path (daéna) 
of the saviour (saoshyant), lord of wisdom, 
friend and brother, even father. 
Zarathushtra, Yasna 45:11; cf: DSZ p.567 


There are many places in the old Avestan and later Pahlavi Zoroastrian texts 
where saoshyants are spoken of in the plural. In Pahlavi descriptions of the 
resurrection, s6shyans, the final saviour, is said to come at the end of time 
to usher in the new world. 


See also: ashavan, fshuyant, mathra, ratu, resurrection (in Zoroastrian- 
ism) (>3), vastrya. 


saqi (P) (pl. sagiyan) Lit. cupbearer; one who pours wine; in Sufi symbolism, the 


divine Beloved, referring either to God, the master, or to the inner spiritual 
form of the master, encountered within on the inner planes — the meaning is 
often left ambiguous or may encompass all three, since they are understood, 
mystically, to be one; he who bestows the grace of divine intoxication, dispens- 
ing the wine of divine love from within; part of a family of Sufi metaphors, 
which also includes jam (cup), may or badah (wine), may-firish (wineseller), 
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sukr (intoxication), may-khdnah (winehouse, tavern, the inner sanctum where 
the meeting with the beloved takes place), and so on. 

The term is used throughout Sufi literature, especially among the Sufi 
poets. Sa‘di, Rimi, Hafiz and others have all spoken of the great and glorious 
saqi. In various ways, they express their eager insatiability for the intoxication 
of the divine love that he dispenses: 


O cupbearer (sdaqi), keep on circulating the brimful cup: 
learn perpetual motion from the heavens. 
Sa‘di, Badayi‘ 117:8, KSSS p.374; cf: BOS p.129 


O lovely cupbearer (saqi), bring me — I will not say how many — goblets: 
for, if you were to pour me out the ocean, it would still not satisfy me. 
Sadi, Badayi‘ 122:3, KSSS p.376; cf, BOS p.134 


Iam thirsty beyond measure: O cupbearer (sdqi), 
bring us that wine (a), lit. water): 
But satisfy me first, and then give to my companions. 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 14:1-2, KSSS p.245; cf: TOS p.21 


O saqi, how long will be the delay in circulation of the cup? 
When lovers have chanced to receive the cup, continuity is essential! 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.144, DIH p.252; cf, DHWC (321:7) p.557 


O saqi, pour the immortal wine today without restraint: 
is the ocean diminished by just two or three measures? 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 2319:24591, KSD5 p.124; cf: MP2 (295:4) p.74 


We are fish and our saqiis none but the Ocean of Love — 
will the Ocean lose if we drink more or less? 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 1597:16716, KSD3 p.288, in SPL p.314 


Without this love, the soul may once again revert to the world: 
O sdaqi, pass the cup now: for, in travelling the Way, 
whoever is not a lover falls into hypocrisy. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.125, DIH p.218; cf, DHWC (239:7) p.433 
The wine of this world brings only disease and distress: 
Any wine of whom the saq7 is not the friend 


does nothing but increase sickness and nausea. 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 988:10459, KSD2 p.255; cf: in SPL p.315 
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Relative to the bliss of spiritual life, normal human life is suffering. The 
lover wishes that all could receive the same benefits from the sdaqi that he 
has received: 


O saqi, pass a large cup (qadah) to my sober companions. 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 28:19, KSSS p.248; cf: TOS p.41 


A man in his senses cannot enjoy (spiritual) delight, 
because he is a prey to care; 
O cupbearer (sdqi) of the assembly (majlis), 
bring him that cup of insensibility. 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 391:8, KSSS p.335; cf: TOS p.520 


My gaze is directed towards you, 
while others are engrossed in themselves; 
Our companions are intoxicated with wine, 
but gnostics (Grifan) with the cupbearer (sdqi). 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 59:8, KSSS p.256; cf: TOS p.84 


Contact with the saqi and his atmosphere of divine love banishes the con- 
ceptual and discursive thinking that binds the soul to this world: 


Hey, O lovely glowing-faced cupbearer (dtish-rii saqi) — 
wash away my intellect with the water of wine. 
Sa‘dt, Badayi‘l72:6, KSMF (674) p.922; cf, BOS p.188 


Many masters have come to the world, intoxicating their disciples with 
divine love: 


O cupbearer (sdqi), how many hearts have you stolen 
with those mischievous eyes (chashm-i fitnah angez)?... 
How long will the arrows of your loving glances be darted in secret? — 
the intellect has surrendered to you on account of their murderous fire. 
Sa‘di, Badayi‘ 23:1-2, KSSS p.350; cf: BOS p.26 


As aresult, the true devotees of the master are able to withdraw entirely from 
their physical senses: 


The rose bushes have decked themselves (with blossom), 
throwing the nightingales into ecstasy. 

The reckless cupbearers (sagiydn), in circulating the goblet, 
have deprived of their senses 
the wine-drinkers of the assembly (majlis). 
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We drained but one draught, and lost control: 
what intoxicant, may I ask, has been mixed with the wine? 
By asingle draught, we have become so lost to sense: 
how then have others quaffed so many goblets? 
The initiated (pukhtagan) have caught fire and are burned, 
while the uninitiated (kham) are as cold and unmoved as ever. 
Sa‘dt, Tayyibat 120:1-5, KSSS p.269; cf: TOS p.166 


The wine dispensed by the saqi brings with it a blissful intoxication, dispel- 
ling all the cares of life. Then the effect of the events of life is felt no longer: 


O saqi, by circulation of the cup, cause a little mercy to reach my soul: 
For my heart is troubled by the pain occasioned 
by the revolution of the stars (i.e. by fate). 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.33, DIH p.83; cf, DHWC (72:6) p.174 


The inner intoxication and bliss is the remedy for all ills: 


The saqi’s smile is the remedy for our feeble heart: 
put forth your hand, for the physician has come with the remedy. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.64, DIH p.139; cf, DHWC (140:7) p.284 


Happy the moment when the saqi of the assembly (majlis) 
issues an invitation — 
When the cup of wine rides on the hand of the saqi. 
Every particle in our body will be happy 
through that immortal wine (bddah- i baqi), 
and this greedy body will escape the pain of the need to eat. 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 2814:29877-78, KSD6 p.120; cf: MP2 (360:4—5) p.116 


If my saqi did not give me a potion to make me plump, 
I would be as thin as the lip of the cup. 

If the garden had no branches and shade, I would be without roots, 
like the trees of vile men’s destiny. 

If God’s Trust (Amdnat) had not shone upon my earth, 
I would be “sinful, very foolish”,' like this earthly nature. 

If there were no way from the grave to paradise, 
why would I be so joyful and exuberant in this grave of the body? 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 2996:31852-55, KSD6 pp.229-30; cf. in SPL p.341 


The lover pays no heed either to what others say or do, or to their counsel 
or criticism. His attention is focused on the sd@gqi and the divine music that 
he hears within: 
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To what admonition should I pay heed or what advice regard, 
when my eyes are directed towards the cupbearer (sdaqi), 
and my ears are turned towards the harp? 

Sa‘di, Tayyibat 69:4, KSSS p.258; cf. TOS p.100 


This wind concocts in every head a different passion: 
let my passion be for yonder cupbearer (sdaqi), 
and you may have all the rest! 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 14:156, KSD1 p.12, MP1 (2:5) p.9 


In reality, every soul is seeking God, but the quest is mired by the flood of 
worldly thoughts, passions, and emotions. The mystic is one who is aware 
of the soul’s innate inclination towards the Divine: 


O beloved, be not capricious, 
for we are all possessors of spiritual insight (sahib-nazar): 
Strangers, as well as intimates, gaze at you from every side. 
There is no one who is not seeking you deep down: 
I too am bent on that which all others would like to do. 
The people of spiritual insight (ahl-i nazar) are those 
who gaze upon your face (rii) with love — the rest are blind. 
Some are concerned about religion and others about mundane affairs, 
but vain is the concern they feel for anything 
beside the love of your face (ri). 
O cupbearer (saqi), hand that tavern wine-jar to the darvish (mystic), 
for all those who have died are but clay for the potter. 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 115:1—5, KSSS p.268; cf. TOS p.158 


The wine dispensed by the saqi is the Water of Life, the divine creative power, 
that brings mystical realization of God, eternity, and the true nature of the self: 


O saqi, dispense the Water of Life (Ab-i Zindagani), 
the Elixir of Living Immortality (Iksir-i Hayat-i Javidani)! 
‘Traqi, Kulliyat 9:1294, KHI p.134; cf. in SSE4 p.137 


O saqi, though you are eternal, ... 
yet you are our companion, our sdaqi, and our wine. 
Maghribi, Divan Tarji‘ Band 2:232, DSMR p.236; cf. in SSE1 p.160 


All who are given wine by the saqi are liberated from self: 
whoever is liberated from self is delivered from both the worlds. 
Maghribi, Divan 57:554, DSMR p.113; cf: in SSE3 p.200 
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My disciple does not die: he has drunk the Water of Life (Ab-i Hayvan). 
And from whose hand? From the bountiful cupbearers’ (sagiyan). 

Unattributed, in Mandqib al-Arifin 3:293, MASAI p.357; 

cf. in FKG (3:292) p.247 


Your eyes are sweet and full of fire — so come, 
return to the root of the root of your own self! 

The king and saqi, Shams-i Tabrizi, 
has placed before you the everlasting cup. 

Glory be to God! What marvellous pure wine! 

So come, return to the root of the root of your own self! 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 120:1369-71, KSD1 p.79, in SPL p.339 


In fact, the saqiis both God Himself, the divine creative power, and the master: 


O spiritual cupbearer (sdaqi-i riihani), 
bring the spiritual wine (may-i jani)! 
You are the Water of Life, and we all have insatiable thirst! 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 24:35649, KSD7 p.140, in SPL p.315 


God is the saqi and the wine: 
He knows what manner of love is mine. 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 337:3654, KSD1 p.203, SDST p.xliii 


This inner creative power is experienced as all-embracing music. For this 
reason, the saq7 is also called the minstrel (mutrib): 


O sdaqi, dispense a little wine, for I am intoxicated with the cup of love. 
Fill up the goblet, for without wine, 
the assembly (majlis) has not even a little lustre. ... 
O minstrel (mutrib), play a song; O saqi, dispense a little wine. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.266, DIH p.420; cf, DHWC (563: 1-2) p.915 


Companion, minstrel (mutrib), and cupbearer (sdqz) is he: 
this clay and water (the body) is but illusion and pretence. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.230, DIH p.367; cf, DHWC (487:7) p.804 


O minstrel (mutrib) of spiritual lovers, 
sing that love ode that charms the heart; 
O cupbearer (sdaqi) of the assembly (majlis), 
bring hither the goblet that dispels care. 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 203:9, KSSS p.290; cf. TOS p.278 
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The mystic acquires such inner understanding of all things that even the 
mythical cup of King Jamshed, in which he could view the whole world, 
pales by comparison: 


O saqi, bring wine; tell the officer: 
“Deny us not, for even Jamshed had not such a cup as this.” 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.28, DIH p.75; cf. DHWC (70:5) p.171 


The saqi gives according to the spiritual capacity of the recipient: 


Though the wine of the vathouse is unlimited, 
the saqi pours according to the cup’s capacity. ... 
If you bring a beaker (jam) to the feast, 
you will take it filled with a vatful of wine; 
If you bring a modest cup, 
you’re measured out a modest cupful. 
Shah Ni‘mat Allah Vali, in RNV4 p.209; cf. in SSEIS p.40 


The saqi can bestow such an intensity of love that the lover spends all night 
lost in meditation, seeking the inner form of the beloved: 


The glance of the saqi has taken sleep 
from the eyes of the wine-worshippers. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.306, DIH p.44; cf, DHWC (18:4) p.67 


See also: badah (+4), may (>4). 


1. Quran 33:72. 


sarban, shuturban (P) Lit. camel driver, cameleer, leader of a camel train; in 
Sufi metaphor, a master, a spiritual guide or director, he who guides and 
leads his camel train of disciples; also fate, since the fate of a caravan lies in 
the hands of the camel driver; also death, since the caravan of life ultimately 
leads to death. 

Since camels were the primary means of long-distance travel in the ancient 
Middle East, as well as a common aspect of everyday life, it is natural that 
images centring on camel transport should be found in Arabic and Persian 
poetry, mystical and otherwise. Camel trains were associated with arrivals 
and departure, for example, and often the camel driver was addressed by 
the lovelorn poet simply as the one who was bearing his beloved away from 
him. Other ‘camel’ metaphors include the camel itself (shutur) as either the 
disciple or the human mind (nafs), the caravan (karvan) or camel train (gitar) 
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as the community of disciples, the litter (mahmil) as the conveyance of the 
beloved, and the ringing of the camel bell (bang-i jaras) as the divine Music. 
Other interpretations of the imagery also appear in Middle Eastern poetry. 

The metaphor was used by Muhammad, and Rimi quotes a hadith in which 
the “faithful” are likened to camels led by God: 


The Prophet said: “Know the faithful to be like a camel, 

always intoxicated by God, 

who leads him like a camel driver (shuturbdan). 
Sometimes he puts a mark on it, 

sometimes he puts fodder before it, 

sometimes he bends its knees, bends them prudently. 
Sometimes he opens its knees for the camel’s dance, 

until it tears its mihar (nose ring), and it is bewildered.” 

Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 3048:32422-24, KSD6 p.261, in TSR p.93 


In Sufi literature, the camel driver is often the spiritual master: 


The prophets (anbiyda’) are like camel drivers (sarbandan) 
on this Way; 

They are the ones who guide the caravan. 
Shabistari, Gulshan-i Raz, GRS p.28, in TAT p.204; cf. in SSE4 p.163 


The Persian poet Sa‘di is very fond of the imagery. The lead camel, where 
the camel driver could be found, would usually carry a flag for identification. 
Sa‘di says he himself would lay down his life, his individual self-existence, 
“at the feet” of the “camel driver’, the guide who leads him to the divine 
“beloved”: 


O my familiar friend (yar)! 
Where is the standard of the caravan, 
so that I may lay my head 
at the feet of the beloved’s camel driver (sarbdn) ? 
Sa‘di, Badayi‘ 20:3, KSSS p.349, BOS p.23 


He knows that the sacrifice of his self-existence is required before he can 
“glimpse” the radiant beauty of the inner beloved: 


O camel driver (sarbdn), if but a glimpse 
of the face of that beautiful sweetheart (nigar) 
can be given in exchange for a life — 
Then here is a purchaser who has come for it! 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 32:4, KSSS p.249; cf. TOS p.46 
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He is entirely focused on finding the inner beloved, completely detached 
from the opinion of others: 


O camel driver (sarban), bring me news of the beloved, 
for I am indifferent to enemies, 
and have no fear of slanderers. 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 73:4, KSSS p.259, TOS p.105 


More expansively, in another poem, Sa‘di rallies the indolent and sleepy “way- 
farer” to make use of his time in this world, to be ready for departure when 
the camel driver, the spiritual master, gives the call. Rise early and attend to 
meditation, he counsels; follow the spiritual path, and be prepared for death: 


One night, in the desert around Fayd (on the road to Mecca), 
sleep had bound my eyes with fetters. 
The camel driver (shuturban) came to me, fearsome and powerful. 
Striking my head with his camel rein, he cried: 
“Arise! Have you perhaps set your heart 
upon dying in the rear, 
since you fail to rise at the sound of the bell? 
Like you, sleep also fills my head, 
but the desert lies ahead. 
If you fail to rise from sweet sleep 
at the cry of ‘Al-rahil! Al-rahil! (Departure! Departure!)’, 
how will you ever travel the road?” 
Then the camel driver (shuturbdn) beat the camel drum of departure, 
and the first of the caravan reached the assembly point. 


Happy are those who are aware of the right moment, 

who have made ready their belongings before the drummer’s signal. 
When those who sleep on raise their heads, 

they will see no trace of those who have already left. 
That wayfarer excelled who arose early: 

what profit lies in waking after death? 
He who sows barley in the spring, 

how can he gather wheat at harvest time? 
O sleepy one! Now is the time to be awake! 
What use is it when death calls you from your slumber? 

Sa‘di, Bustan 9:65—75, KSSS pp.164—65; cf. BSS pp.374-75 


Rimi also uses camel imagery, as in a well-known poem: 
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O lovers, O lovers, it is time to abandon the world; 
The drum of departure reaches my spiritual ear from heaven. 
Behold, the driver (sarbdn) has risen, 
and made ready the files of camels, 
and begged us to acquit him of blame: 
Why, O travellers, are you asleep? 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 1789: 18725-26, 
KSD4 p.96, SDST (XXXVI) pp.140-4l 


Part of the camel driver’s role was to lead the camels on by whatever means 
he could. Sometimes he would sing to them, and there are many legends of 
camel drivers whose voices were so sweet that the camels even died from 
listening to him. Metaphorically, perhaps, the meaning is that of the divine 
Music, which draws the soul out of the body, taking it through the process 
of death while still living. Legend recalls the story of the biblical David, 
who is said to have sung with such heartfelt melody that even the birds and 
wild animals would gather round him. Similarly, the legendary Greek hero 
Orphéus, by playing a more captivating song, led his shipmates past the 
sweet-voiced sirens, whose singing otherwise enticed passing sailors to 
shipwreck and doom. 

In his [hya@’ ‘Ulam al-Din, al-Ghazali writes extensively of the attraction 
of music, mentioning both David and the singing of camel drivers.' In his 
Qasidat al-Ta’tyah, he says that the music of this world is so attractive because 
it reminds the soul of the celestial Music it once heard when it was with God. 


See also: Hadi. 


1. Al-Ghazalt, [hya’‘Ulim al-Din 2:8, [UDG2 p.373, RRS p.46, in GMS pp.85. 
2. Al-Ghazali, Qasidat al-Ta’tyah, QTG p.228, in GMS p.90. 


sarv (P) Lit. cypress, the cypress tree; regarded as a symbol of graceful and lofty 
beauty in the Middle Eastern world; used descriptively by Sufi poets for the 
spiritual master, signifying his grace, beauty, and elevated spiritual stature; 
often portrayed as growing on the banks of a stream or lake, which sometimes 
symbolizes the Water of Life (Ab-i Haydt) or the sweet water of Kawthar,! 
both representing the divine Power in creation. Kawthar is a freshwater 
spring that feeds the pool or lake (al-hawd) at the entrance to paradise, and 
from which all heavenly rivers flow. Like many Sufi images, the cypress is 
also used as an image for the divine beloved in the biblical Song of Songs.” 
Poets such as Sa‘di and Hafiz have used the metaphor repeatedly. A great 
many of Sa‘di’s uses of the image are simple comparisons between the beloved 
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and the cypress, in which the cypress comes off second best. By the beloved 
and his “face’’, Sufi poets characteristically imply both the outer and the inner 
forms of the beloved master: 


Truly, a thousand graceful cypresses (sarv) 
could not compare with your form, 
even were their heads to touch the sky. 
Sa‘di, Badayi‘ 58:8, KSSS p.359; cf: BOS p.66 


You, whose form is more fluid 
than the graceful cypress (sarv)! 
The sight of your face makes me 
even more joyful than your face appears. 
Sa‘di, Badayi‘ 18:1, KSSS p.349; cf. BOS p.21 


On other occasions, the beloved is depicted as the cypress itself: 


Truly, the moment that graceful cypress (sarv) 
walked through my door, life returned to my body. 
Sa‘di, Badayi‘ 83:1, KSSS p.366; cf. BOS p.92 


Since you, O graceful cypress (sarv), 
have been planted in my heart, 
I desire no one else to occupy your place. 
Sa‘di, Badayi‘ 92:4, KSSS p.368; cf: BOS p.102 


The foot of the garden cypress (sarv) is in the earth, 
but the foot of our spiritual cypress (sarv) 
is in our hearts. 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 48:1, KSSS p.253; cf: TOS p.68 


Hafiz generally uses the image as a likeness for the beloved’s grace and beauty: 


O beloved! What a bewilderment you create among the lovers! — 
Your face like the gleaming moon, 
your stature like the heart-ravishing cypress (sarv). 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.3; cf, DHWC (11:4) p.50 


O beloved, take my heart! 
For your stature is heart-ravishing, like the cypress (sarv). 
Speak! For your speech is gracious and considered. 

Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.33, DIH p.83; cf, DHWC (72:5) p.174 
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Rumi, too is fond of cypress imagery, which he uses in a similar manner: 


O walking cypress (sarv), may autumn winds not touch you! 
Eye of the world, may an evil person’s eye not fall upon you! 
O you who are the soul of the heavens and the earth, 
may only mercy and tranquillity of soul come upon you! 
Rami, in Manaqib al-Arifin 5:31, MASA2 p.729; cf. FKG p.508 


How can I call you the moon? 
The moon suffers from consumption. 
If I call you a cypress (sarv), that is true — 
but a cypress (sarv) can burn and the moon can disappear. 
Except the Root of the root of the spirit, 
nothing whatever has any root. 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 185:2053-54, KSD1 p.115; cf. in SPL p.276 


As stealthily as the spirit (jan), 
do you come and go in my soul (jan). 
O light of my garden, 
you are my graceful cypress (sarv). 
When you leave, leave not without me; 
O life of my life (jan-i jan), don’t leave me behind: 
go not from my sight, O my shining flame. 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 1786:18683—84, KSD4 p.94 


See also: sarv (7.2). 
1. Rumi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 28:35781, KSD7 p.147. 


2. Song of Songs 1:17. 


sasamkhara-parinibbayi (Pa) Lit. one who attains enlightenment (parinibbayi) 
with effort (sasamkhdra); one of the five kinds of andgamis (non-returnets). 
See anagamin. 


satguru (H/Pu) See sadguru. 


satthar (Pa) Lit. teacher, instructor, trainer, counsellor; master, leader; related to 
the Sanskrit shdstra (teaching, instruction, counsel); a common epithet of 
the Buddha, either by itself or as one of the adulatory epithets, sattha-deva- 
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manussdnam (teacher of gods and men), by which he is frequently addressed; 
also used for the six ‘heretical’ teachers (cha sattaro) who were contemporary 
with the Buddha, and which are mentioned in various texts.! 

The term is used throughout Buddhist Pali texts. According to a chant that 
has been drawn from various texts: 


We have gone forth for refuge to the Blessed One, 
the Blessed One (Bhagavant) who is our teacher (satthar), 
and in whose Dhamma (Way, teachings) we delight.... 


The teacher’s (satthar) Dhamma, like a lamp — 

divided into path, fruition and the deathless, 

both transcendent (itself) and showing the way to that goal — 
I revere that Dhamma with devotion.... 


He is a blessed one (bhagavant), 
a worthy one (arahanta), 
a perfectly awakened One (sammd-sambuddha), 
consummate in knowledge and conduct (vijja-carana-sampanna), 
one who has gone the right way (sugata), 
knower of the universe (lokavid), 
incomparable teacher of those who can be taught 
(anuttara-purisa-damma-sarathi), 
teacher of gods and men (sattha-deva-manussanam), 
the Awakened One (Buddha), 
the Blessed One (Bhagavant).... 


The teacher’s Dhamma, like a banner, 
shows to the world the path of purity. 
Leading, upholding those who uphold it — 
rightly practised, it brings pleasure, makes peace. 
Buddhist Chants; cf: CGDO pp.1, 5, 13, 111 


The teacher is the embodiment of all that he teaches: 


Since the teacher (satthar) is the embodiment of the Dhamma, 
so is the Dhamma the very teacher (satthar); 
And the noble order (sangha) being established on the Dhamma, 
also goes by the name of the teacher (satthar). 
Vinaya Pitaka, Vajirabuddhi-Tika, Gantharambhakathd; cf. in WH18 


Satthar also appears in the expression satthdra-dassana (sight of the teacher), 
which implies a spiritual communion with the teacher or master that is 
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something far more than simply looking at him. Spiritual life, according to 
the Samyutta Nikaya, is made far easier in the presence of a suitable teacher: 


This holy life is a beverage of cream while the teacher is present 
(satthar sammukhibhita). 
Samyutta Nikdya 12:22, Dutiyasabala Sutta, PTSS2 p.29; cf: CDBB p.553 


In the absence of the teacher’s physical presence, the expression is taken to 
mean living as if he were present. This entails trying to emulate the qualities 
of teacher, which keeps a person aware of his or her thoughts, feelings and 
deeds, ashamed to think unworthy thoughts or act in an unseemly manner. It 
is necessary, however, to have faith in the teacher. The Cetokhila Sutta lists 
five “wildernesses of the heart’ — doubt in the teacher (satthar), the Dhamma, 
the sangha (Buddhist community), and the training (sikkhda), together with 
anger, displeasure, resentment, and callousness towards fellow Buddhists: 


When a brother doubts the teacher (satthar), is uncertain regarding 

him, has no confidence in him, and has no faith in him, then his mind 

is not inclined towards ardour, devotion, perseverance, and striving. 
That is the first wilderness of the heart that he has not abandoned. 

Majjhima Nikaya 16, Cetokhila Sutta, PTSM1 p.101; 

cf. SBE] pp.223-24, MDBB p.194 


The Theragatha (‘Songs of the Elders’) addresses the Buddha as: “You are 
the teacher (satthar), you are unsurpassed.”* The same text also observes: 


Whatever is to be attained by a disciple who follows the instruction 
of the teacher (satthar) — all that is attained by him through vigilance 
and discipline. 

Theragatha 21:1259, PTST pp.111—12; cf: KNJI 


According to the /tivuttaka, of all the people in the world, the satthar, mean- 
ing the Buddha, is of the greatest benefit to others. After him is the disciple 
(savaka), followed by the learner (sekha): 


These, O monks (bhikkhus), are the three persons appearing in the 
world who appear for the welfare of many people, for the happiness of 
many people, out of compassion for the world, for the good, welfare, 
and happiness of devas and humans: 


The teacher (satthar), the great sage (mahesi), 
is the first in the world; 
Following him is the composed disciple (sa@vaka); 
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And then the learner (sekha) training on the path, 
one who has learned much and is virtuous. 


These three are chief amongst devas (gods) and humans: 
illuminators, preaching the Dhamma, 
opening the door to the Deathless — 
They free many from bondage. 
Itivuttaka 84, PTSI pp.79-80; cf. KNIT 


1. E.g. Questions of King Milinda 1:1.11, PTSQ p.4, SBE35 p.8; Digha Nikaya 2 
(Samannaphala Sutta), 15 (Mahanidana Sutta), PTSD1 pp.48-59, PTSD2 
p.15S0. 

2. Theragatha 21:1277, PTST p.113, KNJI. 


satthavaha (Pa) Lit. caravan (sattha) leader (vaha); used metaphorically as an 
epithet of the Buddha. The Theragatha (‘Songs of the Elders’) likens the 
Buddha and his disciples to an all-powerful and all-conquering monarch 
(cakkavattt) who leads his retinue throughout his kingdom: 


As a universal monarch (cakkavatti) surrounded by his ministers trav- 
els throughout this ocean-girt earth, so do disciples with the threefold 
knowledge (tevijja), leaving death behind, attend upon the victor in 
battle, the unsurpassed caravan leader (satthavaha anuttara). 
Theragatha 21:1247-48, PTST p.111; cf: KNJI 
The threefold supernatural knowledge (abhinna) are the divine eye (dibba- 
cakkhu) or the knowledge of the past lives of other beings, the recollection of 
past lives (pubbe-nivasanussati), and the extinction of all mental impurities 
(Gsavakkhaya). 
The /tivuttaka says that those who earnestly follow the Buddha’s teaching 
are freed from the cycle of life and death in this very birth: 


Those who follow the Path, 
well taught by the unsurpassed caravan leader (satthavaha anuttara), 
vigilant in the message of the one well gone (sugata), 
make an end of suffering in this very life. 
Itivuttaka 84, PTSI p.80; cf: KNJI, KNTB 


saviour (Gk. sotér), perfect saviour A saviour is someone who rescues another 
from harm or danger; mystically, someone who rescues souls from the hell 
and distress of this world, taking them back to their home with God; hence, 
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a spiritual master; used particularly for Jesus and Mani in Christian and 
Manichaean literature, and more generally in Mandaean and other gnostic texts. 

In the Hebrew Bible, the term is commonly used for God. In the New 
Testament, the term appears infrequently. In a psalm accredited by Luke to 
Mary the mother of Jesus, she says (in conversation with her cousin Elisabeth 
concerning their mutual pregnancies), “My soul magnifies the Lord, my 
spirit has rejoiced in God my saviour (s6tér).”' When her child is born, again 
according to Luke, an angel appears by night to some shepherds, telling them, 
“Unto you is born this day in the city of David a saviour (sdtér), who is Christ 
the Lord.” The same term also appears twice in Acts, generally presumed to 
have also been written by Luke.? 

In John, Jesus is described by a group of Samaritans as “Christ, the sav- 
iour of the world”, and the epithet is used in the letter / John (“The Father 
sent the Son to be the saviour (sdtér) of the world’”).* The term also appears 
once in Paul’s letters,° and several times in the spurious and later letters to 
Timothy, Titus, Jude, and Peter.® Though not a matter of much significance, 
the general impression seems to be that the term was little used in the time of 
Jesus and soon after, probably becoming more common early in the second 
century. Thereafter, the term appears frequently in Christian literature as an 
epithet of Jesus. 

The term appears throughout the early gnostic and apocryphal literature. 
Jesus is commonly called the saviour in the second- or third-century Acts 
of Thomas, for instance. Addressing Jesus, Judas Thomas provides an idea 
of the kind of spiritual help and salvation that is accredited to the saviour: 


Our Lord — companion of his servants, 
and guide and conductor of those who believe in Him, 
and refuge and repose of the afflicted, 
and hope of the poor, and deliverer of the feeble, 
and healer of sick souls, life-giver of the universe, 
and saviour of all creatures. 
Acts of Thomas I, AAA pp.153—54 


Emphasizing his divine perfection, Jesus is sometimes referred to as the 
“perfect saviour’, especially in gnostic traditions. In the Acts of Thomas, he 
is addressed as “Son of compassion and perfect saviour, Christ, Son of the 
Living God”.’ In the Sophia of Jesus Christ, a Christian overworking of the 
non-Christian gnostic text Eugnostos the Blessed, he is described throughout 
as the “perfect saviour”. And when asked about the origins of the creation 
and why things are the way they are, he replies: “I came from the Infinite 
that I might tell you all things.”® 

The saviour figure appears throughout gnostic literature, often desig- 
nating Jesus as the saviour, but not always — since not all gnosticism was 
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Christian in nature. Even if Jesus is named or implied as the saviour, gnostic 
teaching generally depicts the saviour as a cosmic power or principle, 
which takes human form in different ages, only one of whom was Jesus. 
A number of gnostic writings look to the enlightened Seth, the third son 
of Adam, as the one who incarnates from time to time as a human saviour. 
In the Apocalypse of Adam, the saviour is known as the illuminator, who 
remains unidentified, and who bears only superficial resemblance to Jesus. 
Likewise, the writer of Zostrianos seems to have little interest in Christianity, 
and the “spirit-saviour” of this apocalyptic work is identified with a “cloud 
of light” and a “noetic Word”.’ In the concluding paragraphs, the author 
exhorts his readers to abandon the world and seek the Divine through the 
help of the “saviour”: 


The kind Father has sent you the saviour, 
and given you strength. 
Why are you hesitating? 
Seek when you are sought; 
When you are invited, listen — 
for time is short. 
Zostrianos 131, NHS31 pp.222-23 


Among the Manichaean hymns and psalms, the term is commonly used of 
both Jesus and Mani. Mani himself taught that Buddha, Zarathushtra and 
many others had all been saviours in their own day: 


If you wish, I will instruct you from the testimony of the fathers of 
old. The holy Zarathushtra, the saviour, when talking with his soul, 
(said): “Deep is the drunken stupor in which you sleep. Awake, and 
look at me! From the world of peace from which I have been sent, 
grace be upon you!” 

Manichaean Text, MM3 p.872, RMP ay; cf. GSR p.47, ML p.48 


In a hymn, probably addressed to Mant, but much of which has been lost, 
the devotee begs the “saviour” to be taken aboard the “ship of the holy one”, 
and carried back to God: 


Save me, O my saviour, merciful and good. 
All you that would [leave this world], ... 
hasten and come quickly, board the ship of the holy one, 
that it may not put out and leave you behind. 
The holy God has summoned us: we are pleased to follow. 
Manichaean Psalm Book CCLXII; cf. MPB p.76 
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In another, it is Jesus who is believed to save the soul from the intoxications 
of material existence: 


Come, my Lord Jesus, the saviour of souls, 
who has saved me from the drunkenness 
and error of the world. 

Manichaean Psalm Book CCXLVIII; cf. MPB p.56 


In yet another, addressed to Mant, the devotee’s prayer appears to have been 
answered, for he says that he has seen the inner radiant image or “likeness” 
of the “saviour”, has left his body, and has reached eternity: 


The gates of the skies (heavens) 
have opened before me through the rays of my saviour, 
and his glorious likeness of light. 
I have left the garment upon the earth — 
the senility of diseases that was with me. 
The immortal robe I have put upon me. 
Manichaean Psalm Book CCLXIV, MPB p.s1 


The story of saviours who come from God, awaken sleeping souls and return 
with them to the eternal realm, has been told and retold many times, in many 
differing guises. In the Mandaean writings, there is a poem that relates the 
same story. The soul is lost in the world, living in the “futile abode” of the 
body. At last her cries of longing and distress reach up to the Source of Life. 
As a consequence, a saviour is sent to release the soul from its bondage; he 
“discourses” to the soul “in his pure Voice” — an allusion to the divine music 
of the Word of God: 


Then Life, who heard my cry, sent towards me a saviour. 
He sent me a gentle ‘wthra (a pure being), 
a being equipped and equipping. 
He discoursed with me in his pure Voice, 
just as ‘uthras discourse in the house of refuge. 
Mandaean Prayer Book 165, CPM p.144 


The saviour has within himself all that is required to equip souls lost in this 
world with the power to escape from it. His “pure Voice” is like that of the 
high spirits of the eternal realm, the “house of refuge’. 

He is the one who comes to this world, draws souls to himself, and lays 
out a path for them to follow, so that they can return to their original home: 
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You came and opened a door, 
you levelled a road and trod out a path, 
set up a boundary stone, 
and knitted together a community. 
You were helper, saviour and guide 
to the Father of the great family of Life, 
and knitted it together in a communion of Life, 
built it into a great building of sound construction, 
and brought it forth to the great place of light 
and the everlasting abode. 
Mandaean Prayer Book 76; cf. CPM p.79 


And as in the Manichaean texts, the saviour is understood to come in an inner, 
radiant and entirely spiritual form: 


A saviour will come forth towards you, 
who is all radiance and light from head to foot, 
like the wreath in his Right Hand. 
Mandaean Prayer Book 67, CPM p.54 


Among the later Christian mystics, Christ the saviour is understood as an 
active and loving inner power and presence. According to Christian doctrine, 
the real saviour is the divine Word. Thus, Irenaeus speaks of “the Word of 
God — who is the saviour of all, and the ruler of heaven and earth, who is 
Jesus”.'° And Clement of Alexandria writes that the Word is to be remembered 
throughout the whole of life: 


We are commanded to reverence and to honour the same one — being 
persuaded that he is Word, saviour (s6tér), and leader — and by him, the 
Father, not on special days, as some others, but doing this continually 
in our whole life, and in every day. 

Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 7:7, WCA2 p.431 


This Word is not far off; it is within. Francois de Sales relates a story concern- 
ing Catherine of Siena. It is said that for some period St Catherine had been 
assailed by carnal temptations: 


These temptations endured for a long time until one day our Lord 
appeared to her. “Where were you, my saviour,” she asked, “when my 
heart was flooded with such darkness and impurity?” 
“Within your heart, my daughter,’ he replied. 
Francois de Sales, Devout Life 4:4, IDL p.210 
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The saviour then explains that he was the one who gave her the inner strength 
to reject and overcome temptation, and thereby to become stronger. His 
motivation, however, is always love: 


The saviour’s redemption is applied to us in as many ways as there are 
souls. ...Love, after all, is the universal means of salvation. It is warp 
and woof of all creation; without it nothing can be saved. 

Francois de Sales, Love of God 2:8, LGFS p.68 


The saviour’s love, he says, is greater than that of a mother for her child: 


Our saviour, in the same way, shows the love of his divine heart to a 
devoted soul. He attracts the soul, picks it up and, as it were, enfolds 
all its powers in the bosom of his lovingkindness, which is greater 
than any mother’s could ever be.... From babyhood on, our saviour 
has nursed us; he made us, held us in the loving arms of his providence 
from the moment we were conceived. 

Francois de Sales, Love of God 7:1, 8, LGFS pp.270, 294 


See also: emancipator, liberator, redeemer, Saviour (1.2). 
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6. 1 Timothy 1:1, 2:3, 4:10; 2 Timothy 1:10; Titus 1:3-4, 2:10, 13, 3:4; Jude 
1:25; 2 Peter 1:1, 2:20, 3:2, 18. 

7. Acts of Thomas 10, ANT p.369. 

8. Sophia of Jesus Christ 96, NHS27 pp.61-63. 

9. Zostrianos 4-5; cf. NHS31 pp.38-39. 


10. Irenaeus, Against Heresies II:9.3, AH] pp.279-80. 


sayadaw (Burmese) Lit. royal teacher, venerable teacher; the abbot of a large 
monastery or network of monasteries having many resident monks and a 
large lay following; a title given to highly respected Burmese monks, both 
in written and personal address; originally a title given to monks who taught 
Buddhism to Burmese kings; one of a number of titles used for individuals 
within the hierarchy of Buddhist monks in Burma, such as Bhaddanta, Ashin, 
Shin, U, and Upazin, often added as prefixes or suffixes to a monk’s name, 
not all of which are used solely for monks. An eminent sayddaw is often 
referred to as a sayddawgyi. 
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Sayddaw is often used interchangeably or together with U; hence names 
such as Mingun Sayadaw U Vicittasarabhivamsa (1911-1993), ‘chief respond- 
ent’ at the sixth Buddhist council at Yangon (1954-1956), whose dharma 
name was Vicittasarabhivamsa, and whose monastery was Mingun. Burmese 
monks characteristically take a Pali dharma name upon ordination, to which 
may be added the name of their monastery, as well as various titles, according 
to their position in the monastic hierarchy. 


sayah (P), zill (A) Lit. shadow; a Sufi metaphor for the perfect saint or perfect 


man; hence, the shadow of God (zill Allah, sa@yah-i Yazdan). Zill Allah is 
also used as an epithet of the caliph (khalifah). 

Everything other than God is a shadow — an image of the Real; it exists 
on account of the Real; it is not the Real itself. But the saint, the master, 
is the shadow or image that most closely resembles God’s sun. Like the 
saint, the shadow also provides protection from the fierce heat of the sun of 
this world. And like a shadow, the saint also indicates the direction of the 
divine Sun. 

‘Shadow’ is also used as a metaphor in other mystical contexts. Both this 
world and the next, for example, are described as shadows, reflections, or 
emanations of the divine Reality. They are not truly real, but are a part of the 
play of light and sound that constitutes the creation. 

Rumi contrasts the illusory shadows that comprise this world with the 
shadow of God that is the saint: 


A bird is flying on high, and its shadow (sa@yah) 
is speeding along the ground, flying like a bird: 
Some fool begins to chase the shadow (sdyah), 
running so far that he becomes exhausted, 
not realizing that it is a reflection of the bird in the air, 
not knowing the origin of the shadow (sa@yah). 
He shoots arrows at the shadow (sdyah): 
his quiver becomes emptied by his efforts. 
The quiver of his life became empty: 
his life passed, running in hot pursuit of the shadow (sayah). 


But when the shadow of God (sdyah-’i Yazdan) is his nurse, 
it delivers him from every phantom and shadow (sdyah). 
The shadow of God (sdayah-’i Yazddn) is His servant (bandah), 
who is dead to this world and alive to Him. 
Seize his skirt at once, so that you may be delivered 
within the skirt of these last days. 
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“See how He lengthens the shadow (zill)!” 
That shadow (zill) is the body of the saints, 

who are the guides to the light of God’s sun. 
Do not venture into this valley (world) without this guide; 
Say, like Khalil (Abraham), “I love not them that set.’”” 
Go, from the shadow (sdyah) gain a sun: 

pluck the skirt of the king, Shams-i Tabriz. 

Rami, Masnavi 1:417-27; cf. MJR2 pp.25-26 


Shams-i Tabriz (‘Sun of Tabriz’) was the name of Rim1’s own master. He 
is referring to the Quran, where the meaning appears to be literal, though 
Rimi interprets it metaphorically: 


Have you not seen how your Lord lengthens the shadow (zill), 
though, had He willed, He could have made it stationary? 
Qur'an 25:45; cf. AYA, MGK 


1. Quran 25:45. 
2. Qur'an 6:76. 
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